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PREFACE. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  bulk  of  this  year's  *  Ibis  ' 
somewhat  exceeds  the  usual  dimensions  of  the  annual 
volume.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  translation  of 
Sundevall's  Essay  on  "  The  Wings  of  Birds,"  which 
has  been  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
some  of  our  most  valued  supporters.  Sundevall's 
paper,  although  issued  so  long  ago  as  1843,  and  twice 
translated  into  German  (Isis,  1846,  pp.  324-366,  and 
Joum.  f.  Orn.  1855,  pp.  118-168),  seems  to  have 
attracted  so  little  attention  in  this  country  that,  on 
the  subject  being  recently  taken  up  again,  there 
appeared  to  be  some  probability  that  the  whole  work 
would  be  commenced  de  novo.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  thought  desirable  that  this  excellent 
memoir  should  be  recalled  to  public  notice  by  the 
issue  of  an  English  translation. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  are  desirous  of 
calling  special  attention  to  the  series  of  specimens 
illustrative  of  every  part  of  the  structure  of  Birds 
now  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  British  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  which  deserves  the  minute  study 
of  every  Ornithologist. 

P.  L.  S. 
H,  S. 

London,  October  Ist,  1886. 


BEITISH  ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION, 

1886. 


[An  Mieriflk  indicates  an  Original  Member.] 


Date  of 
ElMtJan. 

1881.  WrLLiAM    Eaxdil,  Earl   of  Antbim;    St  Jameses   Palace, 

LoDdoiiy  S.W. 
1885.  Jam£b  Backhouse,  Jan. ;  West  Bank,  York. 

1879.  YAJJssmsE  Ball,  F.R.S. ;  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin. 
1872.  BLu^BUKr  Barclay,  Colonel,  F.Z.S. ;  Cross  Oak,  Great  Berk- 

hampetead,  Herts. 
5    1885.  Hugh  G.  Barclay,  F.ILG.S. ;  Thorpe,  Norwich. 

1884.  Heztry  £.  Barnes,  Lieut. ;  Commissariat  Department,  India ; 

care  of  Messrs.   Bidgway  &  Sons,   2  Waterloo   Place, 
London,  S.W. 
1881.  EicHARD  Ma27lipfe  BARRiNGToir,  LL.B. ;  Fassaroe,  Bray,  oo. 
Wicklow. 

1885.  Capt.  E.  F.  Bbchbr,  RA.,  F.Z.S.;  care  of  Rev.  W.  Becher, 

Willow,  Newark-on-Trent, 
1884.  Fbasil  E.   Beddard,  Prosector  to  the  Zoological  Society; 
9  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 
lo   1875.  JoHK  BiDDULpH,  Colonel,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

1880.  Edwajld  BmwKLL ;  1  Trig  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street,  Lon- 

don, E.C. 

1884.  C.  T.  BiNOHAM,  Capt. ;  Moulmein,  Burmah. 

1873.  W.  T.  BLAifPORD,  F.R.S.  &c. ;  72  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensing- 
ton, London,  W. 

1878.  WiLLLiM  BoRRER,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Cowfold,  Horsham. 
15   1885.  WnxLAM    F.   Brockholeb;    Claughton-on-Brock,    Garstang, 

Lancashire. 

1870.  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  Bart. ;  Colebrooke,  Fermanagh,  Ireland. 

1866.  Hbnrt  Buckley,  F.Z.S. ;    27  Wheeley's  Road,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 


VI 


Data  of 
Election. 


1868.  Thomas  Edwabd  Bttcklet,  B.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Glenroeeal,  Invershin, 

Sutherlandshire,  N.B. 
1872.  Walteb  Lawbt  Bulleb,  C.M.G.,  Sc.D.,  r.R.S.,  F.L-S.,  &c. ; 

52  Stanhope  Gardens,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
20   1884.  E.  A.  BuTLEB,  Lieut.-Col. ;  6  Tenterden  Street,  London,  W. 
1884.  Geoffbey  Fowbll  Buxton  ;  Sunny  Hill,  Thorpe,  Norwich. 

1879.  Thomjlb  David  Gibson  Cabmichael  ;  Castlecraig,  Dolphinton^ 

N.B.,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1884.  Abel  Coapman;  Silksworth  HaU,  Sunderland. 

1882.  EoBEBT  William  Chase  ;  Southfield,  Edgbaston  Eoad,  Bir- 
mingham. 
^5  1880.  WiLUAM  Eagle  Clabke,  F.L.S.  ;   18  Clarcmont  Bead,  Head- 
ingley,  Leeds. 

1876.  Edwabd  Henbt  Stxjabt,  Lord  Clifton,  F.Z.S. ;   Dumpton 

Park,  Bamsgate. 

1880.  E.  H.  Coopeb,  Lieut.-CoL ;  42  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 
1874.  John  Cobdeaux  ;  Great  Cotes,  Ulceby,  Lincolnshire. 

1882.  Chables  B.   Coby;    8    Arlington    Street,    Boston,    Mass., 

U.S.A. 
30  1882.  Philip  Cbowley,  F.Z.S. ;  Waddon  House,  Croydon. 

1877.  J.  J.  Dalglekh  ;  8  AthoU  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

1874.  Chables  Danfobd,  F.Z.S.  ;  Conservative  Club,  St.  James', 
London,  S.W. 

1883.  James  Davidson  ;  82  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

1884.  William  Buxton  Davison;  Gotacamund,  South  India. 

35   1883.  Scbope  B.  Doig;  Public  Works  Department,  Ahmedabad, 

Guzerat. 
1880.  Abthub  Dowsett  ;  54  Russell  Street,  Beading. 

1865.  Henby  Eeles  Dbesseb,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;   6  Tenterden  Street, 

Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  and  Topclyffe  Grange,  Farn- 
borough,  Sent. 
♦Henby  Maubice  Dbummond-Hay,  C.M.Z.S.,  Lieut.-Col.,  Royal 
Perth  Rifles ;  Seggieden,  Perth. 

1878.  W.  Abthub  Dubnfobd  ;  Tankersley,  Bamsley. 

40  1876.  GeobgeLeC.  Egebton,  Lieut.  R.N.;  The  Lodge,  Stoke  Road, 

Gosport 
1870.  Daniel  Gibaud  Elliot,  F.R.S.E.,  <fec. ;  New  Brighton,  Staten 

Island,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
1884.  Aloebnon  Elliott,  Assist.  Com.,  Yeotmahl,  Berar,  India. 

1866.  Henby  John  Elwes,  F.Z.S.  ;  Preston,  Cirencester. 


Dftteof 
Sl«oti<m. 

1879.  Abthttb  Humble  Evans,  B.A.  ;  Clare  College,  aud  9  Harvey 

Road,  Cambridge. 
45   1873.  H.  W.  Fkilden,  Major,  F.Z.8.,C.M.Z.8.;  West  House,  Wells, 

Norfolk. 
1886.  Habold  Stuabt  Fbbottson,  Lieut  Nair  Brigade ;  TrivaDdrum, 

Travancore,  and  17  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
1884.  Henbt  Ooe  Fobbes,  F.Z.S. ;  Bubislaw  Den,  Aberdeen. 

1880.  William  Fosteb  ;  The  Hill,  Witley,  Surrey. 

1865.  Her.  Hbnbt  Ellioti  Fox,  M.A.  ;  12  South  Bailey,  Durham. 
50   1881.  Pebcy  Evans  Freke  ;  Kosomount,  Dundrum,  co.  Dublin. 

1881.  Hans  Gadow,  Ph.D. ;  The  New  Museums,  Cambridge. 
1886.  The  Eabl  of  Qainsbo&ouoh  ;  Junior  United  Service  Club, 

S.W. 
1886.  Sir  Ealph  Paynb-Gallwey,  Bart. ;  Thirkleby  Park,  Thirsk. 
1879.  Ernest  Gibson  ;  17  Mayficld  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
55  *Fb£Deeick  DvCane  Godman,  F.li.S.,  &c. ;  10  Chandos  Street, 

Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 
*Percy     Sanden     Gouman,     B.A.,     C.M.Z.S. ;      Muntham, 
Horsham. 
1874.  H.   H.    Godwin- Austen,   Lieut.-Col.,  F.E.S.,   &c. ;    Junior 
United  Service  Club. 

1884.  J.  G.  GooDCHiLD ;  28  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 
1886.  William  Graham  ;  Manor  House,  Crayford,  Sent. 

60   1871.  RoBEBT  Gray,  F.R.S.E.,  F.S.A.S. ;  Bank  of  Scotland  House, 
Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 
1878.  Henbt  Gbey,  Bengal  Staff  Corps ;  care  of  Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co. 

1885.  F.  H.  H.  GuiLLEMABD,  M.D. ;  Eltham,  Kent. 

1876.  Albebt  C.  L.  G.  GCntheb,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  Keeper 

of  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  London,  S.W. 
♦John  Henby  Gubney,  F.Z.S. ;  Northrepps  Hall,  Norwich. 
65  1870.  John  Henby  Gurney,  Jun.,  F.Z.S. ;  Hill  House,  Northrepps, 
Norwich. 

1886.  Edward  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.L.S.;  40  Portugal  Street,  May- 

fair,  London,  W. 

1877.  Edward  W.  Harcourt,  M.P.  ;  Nuneham  Park,  Abingdon. 
1883.  Lewis  Vernon  Harcotjrt  ;  7  Grafton  Street,  London,  W. 
1876.  H.  C.  Harford,   99th  Regiment ;  2  Eldou  Villa,  Granada 

Rood,  Southsea. 
70  1877.  E.Hargitt,F.Z.S.;  1  Bedford  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Chis wick. 


VUl 

Date  of 
Election. 

1868.  James  Edmotd  Habtiko,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.S. ;  6  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Mansions,  London,  N.W. 
1873.  JohnA.Habvib-Bbowk,F.Z.S.;  DunipaceHonBe,Larbert,N.B. 
1868.  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Hawkins,  M.A.  ;  Beyton  Rectory,  Suffolk. 
1875.  J.  C.  Hele  ;  Enowles,  Newton- Abbot. 
75   1884.  C.  J.  Holdswobth;  Wilmslow,  Chesbire. 

1877.  E.  W.  H.  HoLDswoRTH,  F.Z.8. ;  84  Clifton  Hill,  St.  John's 

Wood,  London,  N.W. 
1881.  Robert  James  Howard  ;  Blackburn,  Lancasbire. 

♦Wilfrid  Hudleston  Hudleston,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  ;    Oatlands 
Park,  Weybridge. 
1879.  Baron  A.  von  HCoel  ;  Cambridge. 
So   1869.  Allan  Octavian  Hume,  C.B.  ;  Simla,  India. 

1870.  Hedworth   Htlton,  Lord   Htlton;   Mcrstbam,   Red  Hill, 

Surrey. 
1870.  Leonard  Howard  L.  Irbt,  lieut.-Col.,  F.Z.S. ;  Army  and 

Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 
1886.  Harry  Berkeley  James,  FJZ.S.  ;  Aldridge,  Walsall. 
1884.  H.  Heywood  Jones,  F.Z.S. ;   Larkhill,  West  Derby,  Liver- 
pool. 
85    1880.  Henry  Robebt  Kelham,  Capt.  74th  Highlanders ;  Barracks, 

Hamilton,  N.B. 
1874.  Alexander  W.  M.  Clark  Kennedy,  Capt.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.8. ; 

Henbury,  Wimbome,  Dorset. 
1882.  Philip  M.  Kermode  ;  Seabridge  Cottage,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 
♦Arthur  Edward  Knox,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;  Dale  Park, 
Arundel,  Sussex. 
1882.  Rev.  Edw.  Ponsonby  Knitbley,  M.A.;  Stavely  Rectory,  Leeds. 
90   1884.  Herbert  Langton  ;  115  Queen's  Road,  Brighton. 
1881.  Hon.  Gerald  Labcelles;  Queen*s  House,  Lyndhurst. 

1885.  Georoe  Lawson,  C.B.;  36  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park, 

London,  W. 
1876.  Vincent  Leooe,  Lieut.-Col.,  R.A. ;    Commandant's  Office, 

Hobart  Town,  Tasmania. 
1868.  Hamon  Le  Strange,  F.Z.S. ;  Hunstanton  Hall,  King's  Lynn, 

Norfolk. 
95   1875.  Paget  Walter  Lb  Strange,  Lieut.-Col.  Royal  Artillery; 

Secunderabad,  Doccan,  India. 

1886.  Harold  Littledale,  B.A.  &c.  ;  Vice-Principal,  The  CoU^e, 

Baroda. 


Date  of 
£l«ction. 

^Hoif AB  Ltttletob,  Lord  Lelfobd,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &o. ;  lilford 
Hall,  Oundle,  and  6  Tenterden  Street,  London,  W. 

1874.  JoHK  Hates  Llotd,  Major,  F.Z.S.;    30  Pulteney  Gardens, 

Bath. 

1877.  J.  LrMSDEN,  Jon. ;  Arden  House,  Alexandria,  N.B. 

loo   1886.  EcT.  HueH  Al«xa9deb  Macphbbsok  ;  3  Kensington  Gardens 

Square,  W. 

1875.  John  Wikgfisij)  Malcolm  ;   7  Stanhope  Street,  Mayfair, 

London,  W. 

1878.  Henrt  Stacy  Masks,  R.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  17  Hamilton  Terrace, 

St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
1870.  C.  H.  T.  Mabshall,  Major,  F.Z.S. ;  Superintendent,  Chumba 
State,  vid  Dalhousie,  India. 

1885.  John  Marshall,  F.L.S. ;  Belmont,  Taunton. 

105   1878.  BcT.  Murray  A.  Mathkw,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Stone  HaU,  Wolf's 

Castle,  Pembrokeshire. 
1883.  Edmund  Gustatus  Bloomfteld  Meade-Waldo;  Bope  Hill, 
Lymington,  Hants. 

1886.  John  Guills  Millais,  F.Z.S. ;  2  Palace  date,  Kensington, 

W. 

1879.  Frederick  Shaw  Mitchell  ;  Clitheroe,  Lancashire. 

1864.  Alexander  Goodman  More,  F.L.S.,  &c. ;  Science  and  Art 
Museum,  Dublin. 
no   1886.  George  MuiRHEAD ;  Paxton,  Berwick-on -Tweed. 

1885.  Edward  Neale  ;  6  Tenterdfe  Street,  Loudon,  W. 

1882.  Thomas  Hudson  Nelson  ;  North  Bondgate,  Bishop  Auckland, 
Durham. 

1876.  Hugh  Nevill  ;  Newton  Villa,  Godalming. 

1872.  Francis  D'Arcy  William  Clough  Nbwcome  ;  Feltwell  Hall, 
Brandon,  Suffolk. 
X15  •Alfred  Newton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.;  Professor  of  Zoology 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
♦Edward  Newton,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S.;  Lowestoft. 

1886.  Howard  Hill  John  Nicholls,  M.R.C.S. ;   The  Moat,  East- 

bourne. 
1876.  Francis  Nicholson,  F.Z.8.  ;  Oakfield,  Ashley  Bd.,  Altrincham. 
1882.  Eugene  William    Gates  ;    6   Tenterden    Street,  Hanover 

Square,  London,  W. 
120  *Sir  John  W.  P.  Campbell-Orde,  Bart.,  F.Z.S.,  late  Captain, 

42nd  (Boyal  Highland)  Beg^ment ;  Kilmory  House,  Loch 

Gilp  Head,  Argyllshire,  N.B. 


Date  of 
Eleotion. 

1883.  Henbt  Pabkeb,  C.E. ;  Public  Workfl  Department,  Ceylon. 
1880.  Thomas  Pabkin,  M.A.,  F.Z.8. ;  Halton,  near  Hastings. 

1884.  B.    L.   pATTEBSoir,   F.L.S. ;    Croft  House,  Holywood,    co. 

Down. 
1886.  E.  Cambbidos  Phillips  ;  The  Elms,  Brecon. 
125    1886.  E.  LoBT  Phillips  ;  22  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1883.  Thomas  Mateb  Pike,  M.A.  ;  Westport,  Wareham. 

1880.  Chables  Matthew  Pbiob  ;  The  Avenue,  Bedford,  and  Trinity 

Hall,  Cambridge. 

1872.  B.G.WABDLAW  Ramsay,  Major,  F.Z.S.;  Whitehill,  RoseweU, 

N.B. 
1879.  Hbbbebt  Eteltw  Rawson,  F.Z.S. ;  St.  Stephen's  Qub,  S.W. 
130  1877.  Savile  G.  Reid,  Capt.  R.E. ;  Ashridgewood,  Wokingham. 

1873.  Sir  Oliveb  Beavchamp  Cotentbt  St.  John,  Colonel  R.E. ; 

care  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  45  Pall  Mall,  London, 
S.W. 
1883.  William  Hebbebt  St.  Qviktin  ;  Scampston  HaU,  Rillington, 
Yorkshire. 
♦Osbebt  Salvht,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.;  10  Chandos  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.,  and  Hawksfold,  Fernhurst,  Haslemere. 

1870.  HowABD   Saiwdbbs,  F.L.S.,  r.Z.S.,   &c.;  7  Radnor  Place, 

Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 
135  *Philip  Liitley  Sclateb,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  44  Elvas- 

ton  Place,  Queen's  Gate,  London,  S.W. 

1881.  J.  ScrLLY,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.-^  care  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co., 

45  Pall  Mall,  London,  8.W. 
1873.  Henbt   Seebohm,   F.Z.S.  ;    6   Tentorden    Street,   Hanover 
Square,  W.,  and  22  Courtfield  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

1871.  RiCHABD  BowDLEB  Shabpe,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Senior  Assistant, 

Zoological  Department,  Biitish  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

London,  S.W. 
1886.  William  Cabstaibs  Shaw;   Bank  of  Madras,  Ootacamund, 

Nilgiris. 
140   1870.  G.  Ebnest  Shelley,  F.Z.S.,  late  Captain,  Grenadier  Guards; 

6  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 
1866.  Rev.  Chables  William  Shephebd,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.;  Trotters- 

cliffe  Rectory,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

1881.  F.  B.  SnisoN ;  Broom  Hill,  Spratton,  Northampton. 
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I. — On  two  new  Species  of  Birds  from  New  Ireland. 
By  O.  FiNscH,  Ph.D.,  H.M.B.O.U. 

(Plate  I.) 

1.  DoNAcicoLA  HUN8TEINI,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  I.) 

Male.  Blacky  quills  lighter,  more  of  a  brownish  black ; 
vertex  and  nape  ashy  grey,  the  latter  lighter;  all  these 
greyish  feathers  with  dark  brown  centres ;  lores  and  cheeks 
black,  with  faint  greyish  apical  edges,  giving  these  parts  a 
somewhat  mottled  appearance ;  upper  tail-coverts  dark  chest- 
nut, as  are  the  external  margins  of  the  central  tail-feathers ; 
under  wing-coverts  pale  rufous;  bill  and  feet  black;  iris 
dark.     Total  length  3*3  inches,  wing  1*9,  tail  I'O. 

Female  like  the  male,  but  the  iipper  tail-coverts  brighter, 
more  of  a  cinnamon-brown. 

The  young  bird  (Plate  I.  fig.  2)  is  dark  brown,  mixed  with 
black  and  pale  fulvous  on  breast  and  vent ;  on  the  nape  are 
a  few  grey-tipped  feathers  ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail 
uniform  brown. 

Fully  adult  specimens  show  very  narrow  greyish  edgings 
to  the  feathers  of  the  throat,  which  sometimes  form  a  kind 
of  interrupted  semi-collar. 

Hab.  I  discovered  this  handsome  species  at  the  extreme 
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north  comer  of  New  Irelj^niJ.'''  It  lives  in  the  high  jungle- 
grass,  and  is  difficult  to  o^iam. 

I  have  the  pleasoce  of  naming  this  bird  after  Mr.  Karl 
Hunstein.  the  zeak»tia-and  able  collector  in  south-east  New 

Guinea,  to  whofai  icience  is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 

r^  *•  * 

many  new  species! 

2.    CAlt^pyRAOA  SUBFLAVESCEN8,  Sp.  UOV. 

Mats' <ind Female,  Delicate  yellowish  white^  the  head  and 
undierpforts  more  distinctly  yellowish ;  primaries  and  secon- 
.d^es  uniform  black  ;  under  tail-coverts  broadly  tipped  with 
'•Jblack;  apical  half  of  tail-feathers  blacky  this  colour  dimi- 
nishing in  extent  towards  the  external  feathers^  the  outer- 
most pair  having  only  one  inch  width  of  black  at  the  tips ; 
shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  bright  yellow ;  iris  dark  brown ; 
bill  greenish,  with  the  tip  yellow ;  feet  plumbeous.  Total 
length  14'0  inches,  wing  9*0,  tail  4*10. 

Hab,  Extreme  north  comer  of  New  Ireland ;  not  plentiful. 

This  species  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  the  Torres 
Straits  Pigeon  (Carpophaga  $pilorrhoa)  by  its  distinct  yel- 
lowish colour,  besides  which  the  outermost  tail-feather  in  the 
latter  is  white  nearly  to  the  end,  and  the  black  spot  on  the 
under  tail-coverts  is  margined  with  white  at  the  extreme 
end. 


II. — On  a  new  African  Pigeon  of  the  Genus  Tympanistria. 

By  Dr.  &.  Hartlaub. 

Tympanistria  viroo,  sp.  nov. 

Mas.  Supra  ex  olivascente  fusca,  fascia  tergi  unica,  maculis 
irregularibus  obscurioribus  vix  conspicua ;  stria  a  rictu 
per  oculum  ducta  fusca ;  sincipite,  superciliis  valde  an» 
gustatis  corporeque  subtus  pure  albis;  subcaudalibus 
obscure  fuscis ;  subalaribus  Isete  f ermgineis ;  remigibus 
primariis  nigro-fiiscis,  horum  pogoniis  intemis,  parte 
apicali  excepta,  cinnamomeis,  septimo,  octavo,  nono  et 
decimo  in  pogonio  extemo  et  intemo  rufis,  ultimis 
dorso  proximis  et  scapularibus  necnon  tectricibus  totis 
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dorso  concoloribus ;  maculis  metallicis  ata  omnino  nullis ; 
rectricibiia  fuscis^  binis  lateralibus  griseis^  fascia  lata 
aiiteapicali  nigra;  rostro  rubello-fuscesceute ;  pedibiis 
coccineis;  iride  aurantiaco-rubente.  Long.  tot.  circa 
25  cent.^  rostr.  14  mill.^  al.  122  mill.^  caud.  85  mill.^ 
tars.  20  mill. 

In  the  collection  received  in  1883  from  Dr.  Emin  Bey  (I 
prefer  retaining  this  pseudonym  for  the  present)^  the  last 
which  has  reached  me^  and  of  which  I  am  preparing  a  de- 
tailed account^  there  is  a  single  specimen  of  a  Tympanistria, 
which^  at  first  sights  strack  me  from  the  total  want  of  the 
fine  metallic  wing-spots  so  very  conspicuous  in  T.  bieolor. 
The  specimen  being  a  fully  adult  male^  this  was  a  most 
interesting  differential  character.  I  have  been  able  to  exa« 
mine  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  T,  bicolor,  a  species  not 
rare  in  collections^  besides  which  I  have  gone  through  all 
the  descriptions  of  this  bird  published  by  ornithologists 
(Heuglin,  BarboEa  du  Bocage,  Sharpe,  Shelley,  &c.).  No- 
where do  I  find  a  specimen  mentioned  in  which  these  metallic 
wing-spots  (of  a  more  or  less  bluish  or  greenish  shade)  have 
been  wanting.  Therefore  I  feel  justified  in  proclaiming 
this  species  from   Eastern   Equatorial    Africa    as    a    new 

one. 

The  other  differences  from  the  common  T,  bicolor,  which 
is  not  different  from  T.  fraseri,  Bp.,  are  less  important.  In 
most  of  the  specimens  of  T.  bicolor  the  inferior  part  of  the 
back  shows  two  irregular  bands  of  a  darker  colour.  But 
this  is  not  quite  constant,  and  the  two  bauds  vary  much  in 
distinctness.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  specimen  from  Gaboon 
in  the  Bremen  collection  I  can  discover  only  one  band.  The 
ground-colour  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  back  is,  in  many 
specimens,  rather  greyish,  in  others  it  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  In 
my  new  species  the  ground-colour  of  the  whole  upper  parts, 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  included,  is  a  uniform  olive- 
brown,  with  a  very  faint  bronze  gloss.  Then  there  are  some 
irregular  dark  spots,  forming  a  sort  of  transverse  band. 

The  white  superciliary  stripe,  which  in  Tympanistria  bi- 
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color  is  broad  and  most  conspicuous^  is  very  narrow  and 
much  less  distinct  in  T.  virgo. 

As  to  measurements^  the  new  species  appears  to  me  to 
be  altogether  a  somewhat  larger  bird.  Thus  the  length  of 
the  wing  is  122  millim.  in  T.  virgo,  and  119  millim.  in  T. 
bicolor;  the  length  of  the  tail  is  85  millim.  in  T.  virgo, 
but  only  75  millim.  in  our  specimen  of  T,  bicolor. 

The  locality  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  where  the 
unique  specimen  (at  present  in  my  collection)  was  shot  by 
Dr.  Emin  Bey  he  names  '^  Djanda.^'  It  is  the  most  northern 
point  where  the  genus  Tgmpanistria  has  been  found  in  the 
eastern  territories  of  the  African  continent. 

As  to  T.  bicolor  {=fraseri,  Bp.),  the  reader  will  find  all  the 
necessary  information  in  the  elaborate  and  most  interesting 
paper  on  the  Columbidae  of  the  Ethiopian  Region  by  Capt. 
Shelley  (Ibis,  1883,  p.  326). 


III. — On  the  Nest  and  Eggs  of  Swainson's  Warbler  (Helonaea 
swainsoni).     By  William  Brewster*. 

It  is  already  a  matter  of  record  t  that  during  the  year  1884 
Mr.  Arthur  T.  Wayne  and  I  found  Swainson's  Warbler 
in  some  numbers  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where 
upwards  of  fifty  specimens  were  taken,  including  the  pre- 
viously undescribed  young  in  first  plumage.  But  although 
we  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  birds  bred  there, 
we  utterly  failed  to  find  the  nest,  or  even  to  learn  anything 
definite  regarding  its  probable  character  and  position. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  I  visited  Charleston  for  the 
third  time,  and  with  Mr.  Wayne  spent  several  days  wading 
about  in  the  swamps  in  the  hope  of  stumbling  on  the  prize. 
But  the  birds  (perhaps  thinned  by  our  merciless  collecting 

*  Reprinted  from  '  Forest  and  Stream,'  voL  xxiv.  no.  24,  July  0, 1885, 
p.  468,  and  from  *  The  Auk,'  1885,  p.  346,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  author. 

t  See  *  Forest  and  Stream,'  Nov.  6,  1884,  pp.  285,  286,  and  *  The  Auk,' 
vol.  ii.  no.  1,  January,  1885,  pp.  65-80. 
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of  the  preceding  season)  proved  so  very  scarce  that  we  often 
spent  an  entire  day  in  their  haonts  without  either  seeing  or 
hearing  one,  and  the  search  for  a  nest  seemed  so  hopeless 
that  I  soon  abandoned  it  for  a  more  promising  undertaking 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Wayne,  however,  continued  it  with  unre- 
mitting perseverance,  and  after  many  disappointments  his 
labours  were  finally  rewarded ;  for  early  in  June  he  succeeded 
in  finding  two  nests,  the  first  that  have  ever  been  taken. 
His  account  of  the  interesting  experience,  kindly  placed  in 
my  hands  for  publication,  is  as  foUows : — 

'^  Feeling  sure  that  a  pair  of  these  Warblers  had  a  nest  in 
a  swamp,  I  searched  the  place  carefully  many  days  in  succes- 
sion. The  male  was  usually  present,  but  he  sang  in  so  many 
different  places  that  I  could  not  tell  where  his  mate  and  eggs 
were  concealed.  At  length  (on  June  5)  while  forcing  my 
way  through  a  dense  tract  of  canes,  I  stopped  to  rest  and 
look  about,  feeling  half  disposed  to  give  up  the  task  altogether, 
when  my  eye  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  bird 
sitting  near  at  hand  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  rub- 
bish lodged  in  the  top  of  a  cane.  I  saw  almost  immediately 
that  it  was  a  Swainson's  Warbler,  and  advanced,  when  it 
flew  and  alighted  on  the  ground,  feigning  lameness,  but 
keeping  perfect  silence.  Upon  examining  the  supposed 
rubbish,  I  found,  to  my  great  delight,  that  I  had  at  length 
discovered  the  veritable  nest  of  a  Swainson's  Warbler;  but 
to  my  disgust  it  contained  only  a  single  young  bird  about  five 
days  old.  I  shot  the  male  shortly  afterwards  as  it  was  feed- 
ing the  young  bird,  but  the  female  escaped.  The  nest  was 
built  in  a  cane  about  four  feet  above  a  pool  of  stagnant 
water. 

**  Having  now  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
the  nest,  I  went  next  day  (June  6)  to  a  neighbouring  swamp 
where  I  had  seen  a  pair  of  the  birds.  After  a  short  search  I 
started  the  female,  which  sat  very  closely,  merely  dropping  to 
the  ground  as  I  brushed  past  the  nest,  and  quickly  gliding 
out  of  sight,  simulating  lameness  like  the  female  of  the  first 
nest.  I  waited  fully  half  an  hour  before  she  returned 
accompanied  by  her  mate.     Both  birds  chirped  like  a  Farula, 
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and  finally  the  female  went  to  the  nest  and  resumed  incuba- 
tion. I  crept  cautiously  to  within  three  feet  of  her^  and 
looked  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  then  retreating  to  a  proper 
distance,  shot  her  on  the  nest.  I  afterwards  secured  the 
male  also,  but  not  easily,  for  he  was  unusually  shy.  This 
nest,  like  the  first,  was  built  in  a  cane  over  a  pool  of  stag« 
nant  water,  but  it  was  placed  higher,  at  least  six  feet  above 
the  water.  It  contained  one  young  bird  just  hatched  and 
two  eggs,  addled,  but  in  every  way  perfect." 

These  eggs,  with  the  nest  in  which  they  were  found,  have 
been  very  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Wayne  for  examination 
and  description.  The  nest  is  a  remarkable  affair,  composed 
mainly  of  leaves — chiefly  of  the  red  maple  {Acer  rubrum), 
sweet  gum  {Liquidambar  8tyraciflua)y  water-oak  {Quercus 
aquaiica),^.nd  cane  [Arundinaria  tecta) — bleached  by  the  sun 
and  winds  or  stained  by  long  immersion  in  swamp-water, 
and  loosely  impacted  in  a  large  and  nearly  globular  mass, 
one  side  of  which  rests  between,  but  is  in  no  way  fastened 
to,  the  upright  stem  and  nearly  upright,  slightly  diverging, 
fascicled  branches  of  a  cane,  the  bottom  of  the  structure  being 
about  four  inches  above  the  point  of  junction  of  the  main 
stem  and  its  fascicle.  As  only  a  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  circumference  of  the  nest  is  enclosed  by  these  supports, 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  forced  slightly  outward  during 
the  process  of  building,  for  otherwise  they  could  scarcely 
clasp  this  small  portion  with  sufficient  firmness  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  whole.  The  sides  of  the  mass  round  inward 
at  the  top,  which,  however,  is  round  and  flat,  as  if  a  perfect 
globe  had  been  first  formed  and  the  top  afterwards  sliced  off. 
Near  the  inner  edge  of  this  flat  surface  is  the  nest  proper,  a 
deep,  neatly  rounded,  cup-shaped  hollow,  smoothly  and  very 
prettily  lined  with  needles  of  the  short-leaved  pine  [Pinm 
miils)  and  a  few  fine  black  roots,  which  curiously  resemble 
horse-hairs.  The  inner  walls  of  this  cavity  next  the  support- 
ing canes  are  only  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  its 
outer  rim  is  bordered  by  a  platform  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  in  width.  Many  of  the  leaves  on  the  outer 
edge  of  this  platform  are  fixed  with  their  stems  pointing  ob- 
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liquvlf  upwanls  aad  outwardsj  forming  a  bristliug  fringe,  an 
arrangeuient  which  may  have  been  nccidental,  or  perhaps 
was  intended  to  give  the  exterior  a  natural  and  inconspi- 
cuous appcartince.  If  the  latter,  the  design  was  most  happily 
conceived,  for  from  the  outside  the  whole  affair  looks  like  a 
bonch  of  old  leaveN.  Something  very  like  it  might  he  made 
hy  taking  the  nest  of  our  Oveti-bii-d  [Sxurus  auricapitlug) , 
tearing  off  the  domed  top,  and  pressing  one  side  down  among 
n  cluster  of  clastie  sprouts.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  ground^nest 
placed  in  a  bush,  or  rather  a  hybrid  between  the  ground  and 
bush  types  of  bird  architecture,  loosely,  yet  on  the  whole 
substantially  constructed,  planned  with  rare  cunning,  and 
ndmirably  calculated  to  escape  detection  from  prying  eyes. 

The  interior  cavity  measures  175*  in  diaracter  hy  l^oO  in 
depth;  the  entire  nest  externally  4'00  across  the  top, -1'50  in 
horizontal  diameter  at  the  middle,  and  about  4'(X)  in  total 
depth. 

The  other  nest  is  described  to  me  hy  Mr.  Wuyue  as  "  a 
rode  structure,  in  fact  a  mere  bunch  of  leaves,  chietly  of  the 
nwect  gum  and  cane,  lined  almost  entirely  with  *  piue-straw,' 
some  rootlets,  and  a  few  strands  of  horsehair.  Although 
rough  outwardly,  I  must  say  that  it  is  beautifully  finished 
inside." 

The  eggs  measure  respectively  75  x  -oS  and  '7i  x  "59.  The 
one  giving  the  former  dimensions  is  almost  perfectly  ellip- 
tical, the  opposite  ends  being  essentially  uniform  in  siae 
end  outline.  The  other  is  more  oval,  but  its  smaller  end  is 
still  decidedly  blunt  and  rounded.  In  colour  both  are  dull 
dead  white  with  a  bluish  tinge,  so  faint  that  it  is  appreciable 
only  in  certain  lights,  or  when  the  specimen  is  placed  on 
white  cotton  or  by  the  side  of  a  perfectly  white  egg,  as  that 
of  a  Swallow  or  a  Woedpecker.  The  shell  is  smooth  to  the 
Icmcli,  hut  under  a  glass  shows  rather  numerous  pita  or  pores ; 
it  has  a  moderate  polish,  more  than  that  of  a  Swallow's  egg, 
less  than  that  of  most  Woodpeckei's.  At  first  sight  both 
eggs  appear  iminncnlate,  and  one  is  really  absolutely  so.   The 

"  The  mpfi^urcmwiti'  iriieii  in  thi?  nnide  sre  nil  iu  inche-  stid  tbpir 
huiidr'^dlli*. 
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other  has  a  single  small  round  spot  of  a  deep  golden  brown 
colour.  This  will  not  rub  ofiP  under  a  free  application  of 
water  and  as  much  friction  as  I  have  dared  to  use;  but 
nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  merely  some  acci- 
dental stain. 

The  character  of  these  nests^  their  position^  and  the  colour 
of  the  eggs  which  one  of  them  contained  are  all  alike  unex- 
pected. One  would  hare  predicted  that  the  bird  would  prove 
to  be  a  ground-builder,  that  its  nest  would  be  closely  con- 
cealed, and  that  the  eggs  would  be  distinctly  spotted ;  all  of 
which  goes  to  show  how  very  idle  any  speculation  in  such 
cases  is  likely  to  prove.  In  respect  to  the  eggs,  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  be  normally  spotted.  If  always  immaculate, 
they  will  be  unique  in  this  respect  among  the  eggs  of  North- 
American  Sylvicolida.  This  point  probably  requires  further 
investigation,  but  in  a  general  way  the  mystery  hitherto  en- 
veloping the  breeding  of  Swainson's  Warbler  may  be  said  to 
be  ended.  The  thanks  of  ornithologists  at  large  are  cer- 
tainly due  Mr.  Wayne  for  his  important  services  in  this  con- 
nexion, services  performed  at  no  small  risk  to  health,  if  not 
to  life  itself;  for  the  Southern  canebrakes  reek  with  malaria, 
and  mocassin  snakes  are  dangerous  neighbours.  But  in 
spite  of  these  obstacles  the  life-history  of  the  interesting 
bird  has  been  worked  out  nearly  to  the  end,  and  the  pages 
that  remain  to  be  added  are  comparatively  few  and  unim- 
portant.— Forest  and  Stream,  July  9,  1885. 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  my  first  article  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Wayne  sent  me  two  more  nests  of  Swainson's 
Warbler,  taken  respectively  June  27  and  June  30,  1885. 
The  first  was  built  in  a  cane,  over  a  pool  of  stagnant  water, 
at  a  height  of  about  five  feet ;  the  second,  also  in  a  cane,  was 
at  a  height  of  at  least  eight  feet,  and  over  clear  running 
water.  The  females  of  both  nests  were  shot,  thus  rendering 
identification  absolute. 

The  second  nest  was  ''found  when  the  birds  had  just 
begun  work,  and  I  watched  them  repeatedly  at  their  labours. 
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They  would  fly  ap  from  the  ground  and^  hovering  like  a 
Hawk  or  Kingfisher^  fix  the  leaves  in  place  with  their  bills. 
The  female  laid  her  first  egg  June  26^  and  one  on  each  of  the 
following  two  days.  I  took  the  nest  on  the  fifth  day^  when 
dissection  of  the  female  showed  that  the  set  was  complete. '^ 

The  nest  taken  June  27  contained  two  eggs^  chipped  and 
on  the  point  of  hatching.  Unfortunately  both  were  broken 
in  blowing ;  but  Mr.  Wayne  describes  them  as  '^  dead  white, 
without  spots.''  He  sends  me  the  shells  of  one,  which  are 
quite  immaculate. 

The  set  of  three  eggs  just  mentioned  is  also  before  me. 
The  specimens  are  in  perfect  condition^  and  measure  re- 
spectively •75X-58,  -77  X '58,  and  •74x'58.  They  are  all 
oval,  with  the  smaller  end  decidedly  blunt  and  rounded,  and 
in  general  shape  closely  resemble  the  smaller  egg  of  the  set 
described  in  '  Forest  and  Stream/  vol.  xxiv.  no.  24,  p.  468. 
Their  ground-colour  is  also  similar — dull  white,  with  a  faint 
but  appreciable  bluish  tinge.  One  is  perfectly  plain ;  another, 
like  the  larger  egg  of  the  first  set,  has  two  or  three  minute 
specks,  which  may  be  genuine  shell-markings;  while  the 
third  is  unmistakably  spotted  and  blotched  with  pale  lilac. 
Over  most  of  the  surface  these  markings  are  fiue,  faint,  and 
sparsely  distributed ;  but  about  the  larger  end  they  become 
coarser,  thicker,  and  deeper-coloured,  forming  a  well-defined 
ring  or  wreath.  All  three  eggs  have  a  slight  polish,  and  the 
shells  look  hard  and  thick  for  those  of  a  Warbler's  eggs. 

The  nests  are  similar  in  general  position  and  construction 
to  the  specimen  described  by  me  in  '  Forest  and  Stream,'  but 
both  differ  in  certain  important  details.  The  one  containing 
the  set  of  three  eggs  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  bleached 
straw-coloured  cane-leaves,  with  an  interior  lining  of  pine- 
needles  and  a  few  thread-like  strands  of  black  moss,  appa- 
rently Ttllandsia.  This  nest  is  much  the  smallest  of  the 
four,  measuring  externally  3*50  in  diameter  by  3 '00  in  depth, 
internally  1*50  in  diameter  by  1*50  in  depth,  the  greatest 
thickness  of  the  rim  or  outer  wall  being  I'OO.  Unlike  the 
specimen  first  described,  it  is  firmly  supported  on  all  sides  by 
the  fascicled  branches  among  which  it  rests.     Its  shape  is 
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nearly  globular ;  and  although  the  exterior  is  rather  loosely 
formed^  the  structure^  as  a  whole,  is  neat  and  compact. 

The  nest  taken  June  27  is  very  much  larger — ^in  fact,  quite 
the  largest  specimen  that  I  have  seen,  measuring  externally 
5*00  in  diameter  by  6*00  in  depth,  internally  1*50  in  dia- 
meter by  1'26  in  depth,  with  the  rim,  in  places,  1"75  thick. 
It  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone,  the  apex  extending  down 
nearly  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  numerous  fascicled 
stems  which  surround  and  support  its  sides.  In  total  bulk 
it  fully  equals  the  average  nest  of  our  Crow-Blackbird,  while 
it  is  not  nearly  so  finished  a  specimen  of  bird-architecture. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  ruder  than 
its  outer  walls — composed  of  mud-soaked  leaves  of  the  sweet 
gum,  water-oak,  holly,  and  cane,  thrown  together  into  a 
loose  mass,  bristling  with  rough  stems,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
symmetry  or  regularity  of  outline.  The  interior,  however, 
lined  with  pine-needles,  moss-fibres,  black  rootlets,  and  a 
little  horsehair,  is  not  less  smooth  and  rounded  than  in  the 
other  specimens. 

The  acquisition  of  these  additional  nests  is  important,  as 
tending  to  show  that  the  position  and  construction  of  the 
first  two  nests,  and  the  character  of  the  eggs  which  one  of 
them  contained,  were  not  exceptional.  The  total  results  of 
Mr.  Wayne's  labours  may  be  summed  as  follows: — Four 
nests,  taken  respectively  June  5,  6,  27,  and  30,  contained 
respectively  one  young  bird  a  few  days  old,  one  young  bird 
and  two  addled  eggs,  two  eggs  on  the  point  of  hatching,  and 
three  perfectly  fresh  eggs.  All  four  nests  were  essentially 
similar,  being  bulky  and  loosely  formed,  composed  mainly 
of  dry  leaves,  lined  with  fine  roots,  moss-fibres,  pine-needles, 
and  horsehair,  and  placed  in  canes  over  water  at  heights 
varying  from  four  to  eight  feet.  Of  the  seven  eggs  taken, 
four  were  immaculate,  two  perhaps  slightly  spotted,  and  one 
unmistakably  spotted  and  blotched  with  lilac. 

The  inferences  suggested  by  these  facts  are: — (1)  The 
Swainson's  Warbler  nests  usually,  if  not  invariably,  in  canes 
over  water ;  (2)  that  it  lays  from  one  to  three  eggs  ;  (3)  that 
its  eggs  may  be  either  plain,  slightly  speckled,  or  rather 
thickly  and  distinctly  marked. 
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Another  season's  work  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wayne  will 
doubtless  throw  more  light  on  all  these  points.  Meanwhile^ 
ornithologists  may  well  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  thus 
far  obtained. — The  Auk,  vol.  ii.  pp.  346-8. 


[Specimens  of  Swainson's  Warbler  are  very  rare  in  Eu- 
ropean collections.  In  the  British  Museum  the  only  example 
until  lately  has  been  a  single  female^  obtained  by  Mr.  Edward 
Newton  in  Jamaica  (see  A.  Newton^  P.  Z.  S.  1879^  p.  552^ 
and  Sharpe,  Cat.  Birds^  x.  p.  233) .  To  this  has  been  lately 
added  one  of  the  fine  adult  males  procured  by  Mr.  Wayne, 
as  above  recorded,  which  was  kindly  sent  to  Sclater  by 
Dr.  Coues,  and  transferred  by  him  to  the  British  Museum 
in  the  name  of  the  latter  gentleman. — Edd.] 


IV. — On  the  Birds  of  Aden  and  the  Neighbourhood,   By  Major 

J.  W.  Yerbury,  R.  a.    With  Notes  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharfe, 

F.L.S.  &c. 

(Plate  II.) 

The  peninsula  of  Aden  (Plate  II.)  is  situated  in  lat.  12°  47'  N. 
and  long.  44^  59^  E.,  and  is,  roughly  speaking,  five  miles  in 
its  greatest  length  and  three  miles  in  breadth.  The  centre 
of  the  peninsula  is  formed  by  the  Shum-shum  range  of 
mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which  rises  to  1760  feet. 
From  this  range  spurs  run  down  to  the  sea,  with  deep  ravines 
between  them,  ending  at  the  sea  in  sandy  beaches.  On  the 
north  side  an  elevated  plateau  lies  between  the  cantonment 
of  Aden  and  the  foot  of  the  range,  this  plateau  being  deeply 
cut  by  watercourses.  The  peninsula  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  low,  sandy,  and  barren  isthmus,  about  two  miles 
long  by  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  country  inland  is  a  sandy  plain,  with  salsola 
(near  the  sea),  babool,  and  caper  bushes,  a  little  cultivation 
being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaikh  Othman  and 
Huswah.  This  plain,  with  some  small  rolling  sandhills, 
stretches  almost  as  far  as  Al  Hautah  (Lahej) ,  about  four  miles 
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south  of  which  cultivation  commences  and  continues  as  far  as 
Haith-al-him^  about  eight  miles  above  Lahej.  Just  above 
Haith-al-him  the  river  bifurcates^  and  it  is  between  the 
branches  of  this  fork  that  all  the  cultivation  lies.  This  oasis 
is  very  fertile  and  produces  jowari^  Indian  com^  telli,  and 
other  crops.  Besides  these  fields  there  are  several  gardens, 
in  which  vegetables  are  grown^  with  groves  of  date-palms^ 
almond^  and  other  trees :  grapes  also  are  grown. 

At  Haith-al-him  there  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
garden,  some  fine  old  tamarind-trees  standing  there,  as  well 
as  some  mango,  fig,  and  almond  trees.  The  bund  that  causes 
the  river  to  bifurcate  is  some  four  miles  above  Haith-al-him, 
and .  the  river  above  this  point  runs  in  a  single  bed  past 
Zaidah,  situated  about  fourteen  miles  from  Lahej ''^^  There 
is  a  little  cultivation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
Zaidah.  About  eight  miles  beyond  Zaidah  the  outlying  spurs 
of  the  hills  are  met  with.  The  country  from  the  Barrier  Gate 
to  Zaidah  is  almost  level,  being  only  broken  here  and  there 
by  low  sandhills,  and  the  rise  is  probably  only  a  few  feet. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  birds  of  Aden  proper  are  few,  the 
residents  being  confined  to  the  following  : — a  Bulbul,  a  Dove, 
a  Robin,  a  Weaver-bird,  a  Bock-Martin,  a  Kite,  a  Baven, 
the  Osprcy,  and  the  Egyptian  Vulture,  and  probably  two 
or  three  more  kinds  of  Hawk.  All  the  above,  I  believe, 
remain  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baven,  breed  with  us, 
as  I  have  seen  them  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and  have 
found  the  nests  of  two  or  three  of  them.  Some  others, 
notably  the  shore-birds  and  Gulls,  are  regular  visitants ;  most 
of  the  former  being  cold-weather  visitors,  while  the  latter 
seem  to  be  with  us  all  the  year  round.  During  the  cold 
weather  some  two  or  three  kinds  of  Chats  visit  us  also.     I 

*  A  map  of  Aden  and  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  scale  of  about  6  inches 
to  a  mile,  is  attached  to  this  paper  (Plate  U.).  The  green  shows  roughly 
the  cultivation  near  Lahej.  The  rivers,  though  shown  in  the  map,  are 
practically  dry  beds.  The  Huswah  branch  is  said  to  come  down  to  the 
sea  yearly,  but  the  Imad  branch  has  probably  not  come  down  for  many 
years.  For  further  details  of  the  geography  and  statistics  of  Aden,  see 
Ilunter's  'Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Settlement  of  Aden' 
(Trubner  &  Co.,  1877;. 
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haTe  taken  notes  of  the  birds  seen  in  the  neighboorbood, 
their  dates  of  oocnrrenoe,  &c.,  and  have  tried  to  identify 
thera :  bnt  as  mv  bocdis  of  reference  haTe  only  been  Jerdon's 
'  Birds  of  India,'  Blanford's  '  Geologj  and  Zoology  of  Abys- 
sinia/ and  Von  der  Decken's  '  Trarels  in  S<nnali  Land^  fcc.' 
the  identifications  are  in  some  cases  oonjectnraL 

[Major  Yerbury  has  sent  a  small  collection  of  these  birds  to 
the  British  Mosenm,  which  I  hare  identified,  and  to  the  species 
so  determined  I  hare  attached  a  dagger  (f).  The  collection 
sent  to  Mr.  Hnme  has  nnfortnnatelT  been  mislaid,  and  neither 
he  nor  I  conld  find  it  at  Simla.  When  fonnd,  Mr.  Hume 
will  send  the  skins  to  the  British  Mosenm,  and,  if  farther 
questions  arise  as  to  their  identification,  I  will  send  a  note 
to  a  future  number  of  '  The  Ibis/ — R.  B.  S.] 

1.  Egtftian  VrLTUKE,    '  {Xeopkron  ptrcHopteruM.) 

This  bird  is  a  resident  with  us  all  the  year  round,  and 
breeds  in  the  high  cliflfs  near  the  Main  Pass  gate  and  at  two 
or  three  other  places  on  the  Shum-shum  range,  forming  large 
colonies.  It  is  found  generally  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aden. 

Besides  this  Vulture,  I  beliere  two  other  species  are  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  I  have  always  taken 
for  an  immature  specimen  of  A^  percnqpterus.  It  is  of 
about  the  same  size,  but  instead  of  being  white  with  black 
wings,  it  is  of  a  dirty  mottled  brown. 

The  other  is  only  seen  inland,  near  Al  Hautah  (Lahej),  and 
is  a  Tcry  laige  bird,  the  back  appearing  to  be  of  a  light  colour 
(grey)  as  compared  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  head  and 
wings. 

2.  Kesteel.     {Cerchneis,  sp.  inc.) 

The  Kestrel  is,  I  beliere,  a  resident  in  Aden  proper.  I 
found  a  pair,  apparently  breeding,  in  the  high  cliffs  above 
the  Mahilla  plain. 

I  iancy  that  two  or  three  other  Inrds  of  prey  remain  with 
us  all  the  year  round.  One  is  apparently  a  Sparrow-Hawk 
(AccipUer).    The  others  I  have  been  unable  to  make  out. 
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3.  OsPREY.     (Pandion  haliaetus.) 

Another  resident^  though  I  fancy  there  are  only  three  or 
four  pairs  in  the  whole  peninsola.  It  breeds  in  the  cliffs 
near  the  sea.  The  head^  neck^  and  breast  are  white^  the 
quiUs  being  darker.  A  pair  frequent  Steamer  Point,  and 
may  be  seen  perched  on  the  flagstaff  in  front  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Co/s  office^  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  B.A.  mess- 
house^  and  elsewhere,  affording  a  good  view  of  the  birds. 

Inland,  among  other  Hawks,  one  sees  a  very  handsome 
Harrier,  of  a  blue-grey  colour  with  black  tips  to  the  wings. 

4.  Kite.     (?  Milvus  mgyptius.) 

A  Kite,  probably  the  above  species,  is  also  a  resident.  In 
Aden  it  breeds  on  the  cliffs,  inland  on  small  trees.  A  nest 
containiug  two  eggs  was  found  by  me  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 1870  on  a  cliff  near  the  sea.  The  eggs  were  very  like 
those  of  the  English  Sparrow-Hawk  in  their  markings. 

5.  Barn-Owl.     [Strix  flammea,) 

I  have  only  seen  one  Owl  in  Aden.  It  was  caught  in  the 
R.A.  barracks  on  the  29th  of  May,  1870,  after  a  tremendous 
storm,  and  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution 
at  Woolwich.  It  was  apparently  the  same  as  the  English 
Bam-Owl. 

Owls  of  some  sort  are  reported  to  frequent  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  houses  of  the  agents  of  the  P.  &  O.  and  Messa- 
gerie  Maritime  Companies,  but  I  have  never  seen  them. 

An  Owlet  (Carina?)  was  seen  near  Lahej  in  some  thick 
Zizyphus  jungle,  but  only  allowed  me  to  get  a  fleeting  glimpse. 

6.  Swallow.     {Hirundo  rustica.) 

Visits  Aden  in  rough  weather ;  it  may  come  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  but  only  remains  a  few  days. 

t7.  Pale  Crag-Martin.     {Cotile  obsoleta.) 

A  Crag-Martin  is  with  us  all  the  year  round ;  it  breeds  in 

the  caves. 

[Major  Yerbury  sent  me  a  skin  of  this  bird,  which  is  now 

recorded  from  a  perfectly  new  locality  for  this  species. — 

n».  B.  S.J 
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8.  Swift.     {Cypselus,  sp.  inc.) 

Shot  near  Lahej^  March  16th^  1883.  Its  gizzard  was  full 
of  golden-green  Heteroptera. 

Swifts  are  seen  from  time  to  time  in  Aden^  and  are  believed 
to  be  of  the  same  species. 

9.  Goatsucker.     (Caprimulffus,  sp.  inc.) 

A  Goatsucker  is  met  with  now  and  again  in  Aden.  It 
looks  like  Caprimulgus  asiaticus. 

tlO.  Bee-eater.     (Merops  cyanophrys,) 

Is  common  inland  and  visits  the  tanks  occasionally.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Indian  M.  viridis. 

A  larger  Bee-eater  is  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  Aden ;  its 
note  is  like  that  of  M.  apiaster.  It  is  generally  seen  in  Aden 
after  stormy  weather. 

[From  Muscat  the  British  Museum  has  lately  received 
an  example  of  an  allied  but  new  species  of  Bee-eater^  which  I 
propose  to  call  M,  mtiscatensis.  It  has  a  much  smaller  bill 
than  M.  cyanophrys,  and  quite  a  different  shade  of  blue  on  the 
eyebrow. — R.  B.  S.] 

11.  Holler.     {?  Coradas  gamUa.) 

A  Roller  is  common  inland.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in 
Aden  itself^  and  is  apparently  a  resident.  Gold  Mohur 
valley,  August  14,  1883;  Huswah,  August  5,  1883. 

Another  Boiler  was  seen  at  Haith-al-him.  It  was  of  a 
light-blue  colour,  with  elongated  tail-feathers,  and  was  pro- 
bably C,  abyssinica. 

12.  Cuckoo.     (Cocq/sies,  sp.  inc.) 

A  Crested  Cuckoo  was  continually  seen  in  Aden  from  the 
15th  of  June  to  the  22nd  of  July,  1883,  and  at  Huswah  for 
more  than  a  month  afterwards. 

13.  Crow-Pheasant.     {Centropus,  sp.  inc.) 

Is  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  thick  jungle  inland. 

14.  SuN-BiRD.     (?  Nectarinia  meiallica.) 

Is  to  be  seen  at  Huswah,  Haith-al-him,  Lahej,  and  other 
places  inland.  Those  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahej  in 
March  1883  had  their  long  tail-feathers.     I  do  not  think  any 
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other  Sun-bird  is  found  in  this  neighbourhood^  those  seen  in 
the  cold  weather  being  probably  specimens  of  the  above 
species  in  non-breeding  dress.     I  fancy  it  is  a  resident. 

15.  Hoopoe.     [Upupa  epops.) 

A  regular  cold- weather  visitant.  Seen  at  Aden  on  the  16th 
of  September,  1883  ;  Huswah,  Sept.  9th,  1883. 

[A  young  Hoopoe  followed  the  '  Ballaarat '  for  more  than 
100  miles  as  we  were  going  north  in  July,  and  was  first  seen 
about  400  miles  up  the  Red  Sea  from  Aden.  It  rested  occa- 
sionally on  the  ship,  and  settled  especially  on  the  chains  below 
the  stem  of  the  vessel.  As  some  of  the  passengers  tried  to 
catch  it  from  the  stern-windows,  it  was  unable  at  last  to 
reach  its  favourite  perch,  and  fell  exhausted  into  the  sea. — 
R.  B.  S.J 

16.  Shbike.     (Lanius,  sp.  inc.) 

A  large  Shrike  of  the  L.  lahtora  group  is  common  and 
resident  inland.  Another  large  Shrike  is  also  occasionally 
seen ;  it  is  of  a  dingier  colour  than  the  above. 

A  small  Shrike,  shot  at  Aden  on  the  17th  of  April,  1883, 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Hume.  No  record  was  kept  of  the  de- 
scription. 

tl7.  Nubian  Shrike.     {LaniiLS  nubictis.) 
Shot  at  Lahej  in  January  1885. 

tl8.  Paradise  Flycatcher.     (Terpsiphone  cristata.) 
Shot  near  Lahej  on  the  26th  of  December,  1884.     Several 
were  seen  in  non-breeding  plumage. 

[Not  before  known  from  Arabia. — R.  B.  S.] 

19.  Blue  Rock-Thrush.     (Monticola  cyanus,) 
A  cold- weather  visitant. 

t20.  Black-winged  Chat-Thrush.  [Cercotrichas  meta- 
noptera,) 

Is  a  resident  inland,  and  has  an  agreeable  little  song, 
which,  though  not  loud,  is  sweet  and  varied. 

21.  Babbling  Thrush.     {Argya,  sp.  inc.) 
A  Babbler,  very  like  the  Indian  "  Seven  Sisters,'*  is  fre- 
quently seen  inland. 
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t22.  BuLBUL.     (PycnonotuM  arrinoe.) 

Besident^  both  in  Aden  itself  and  also  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood.  I  found  the  nest  with  three  hard-set  eggs  in  Gk>ld 
Mohor  valley,  at  Aden,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1883.  The 
eggs  were  of  the  usual  Bulbul  type,  and  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Hume  at  Simla. 

A  larger  Bulbul  is  occasionally  seen  inland. 

23.  Chats.     {Saxicoke,  sp.  inc.) 

Two  species,  which  I  believe  to  be  £• .  CBoanihe  and  8.  sta- 
pazina,  are  regular  cold-weather  visitants.  More  species 
may,  perhaps,  visit  us  in  the  cold  weather,  for  I  fancy  I  have 
seen  a  dark-coloured  Chat  as  well. 

t24.  Temminck's  Chat-Robin.  (Myrmecocichla  me- 
lanwra.) 

The  Aden  Robin  is  a  resident,  and  is  reputed  to  build  in 
holes  in  rocks,  walls,  &c.,  but  I  have  never  come  across  a 
nest.     It  has  a  very  sweet  little  song. 

25.  Redstaet.     {Ruiicilla,  sp.  inc.) 
An  occasional  cold-weather  visitant. 

26.  Wabbleb.     (Sp.  inc.) 

A  small  Warbler  seems  to  be  a  regular  spring  visitant, 
several  being  seen  in  the  caper-bushes  on  the  hill-sides  during 
May  and  June  1883.     Skin  sent  to  Mr.  Hume. 

27.  White  Wagtail.     (Motacilla  alba.) 

A  regular  cold-weather  visitant,  appearing,  too,  at  odd 
times  of  the  year.  It  never  remains  long,  excepting  in  the 
cold  weather. 

28.  Black-headed  Wagtail.     {Motacilla  feMeggii.) 

A  species  of  yellow  Wagtail  with  a  black  head  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  seen  inland. 

29.  80.  Cbows.     (Corvus,  sp.  inc.) 

A  Raven,  which  I  think  must  be  Corvue  affinis,  is  a  resi- 
dent, but  has,  I  believe,  been  imported.  There  are  only 
three  individuals,  and  the  number  does  not  seem  to  increase. 

A  very  large  Raven  is  seen  in  the  desert  inland. 
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A  Crow  is  very  common  just  outside  the  Isthmus  position^ 
but  rarely  comes  into  Aden.  The  plumage  of  most  of  these 
Crows  has  a  peculiar  rusty  look ;  many  are  also  marked  with 
white.  They  appear  to  be  residents^  but  I  do  not  know 
where  they  breed. 

t31.  Wattled  Starling.     {Dilophus  carunculatus.) 
Shot  at  Huswah  on  the  3rd  of  August  out  of  a  flock  of 
five  or  six. 

t32.  Weaver-bird.     [Hyphantornis  galbula.) 

A  Weaver-bird  is  resident  at  Aden.     It  breeds  at  the  tanks 

and  one  or  two  other  places  in  camp^  and  it  is  very  common 

inland  at  Lahej. 

t33.  Waxbill.     [Estrelda  rufibarba,) 
Common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahej. 

34.  Sparrow.     [Passer,  sp.  inc.) 

A  Sparrow  is  common  at  Lahej  and  Shaikh  0th man^  but 
is  only  occasionally  seen  at  Aden  at  the  tanks. 

t35.  Finch-Lark.     (Pyrrhulauda  melanauchen.) 
A  black-bellied  Pinch-Lark  is  common  about  Shaikh  0th- 
man  and  generally  in  the  desert  districts.     The  birds  in  the 
neighbourhood  appear  to  have  more  black,  of  a  deeper  tint, 
underneath  than  the  Indian  ones  (P.  grisea) . 

36.  Crested  Lark.     {Alauda  cristata.) 
The  Crested  Lark  is  common  inland. 

t37.  Desert-Lark.     {Akemon  desertorum.) 

Common  just  outside  the  Isthmus  lines  and  generally  in 

the  desert  inland.     On  first  seeing  this  bird  it  appears  strange 

and  unlike  a  Lark,  but  on  watching  its  habits  closely  they 

are  seen  to  be  more  truly  Lark-like  than  they  appear  at  first. 

38.  Green  Pigeon.     (TVeron,  sp.  inc.) 

A  Treron,  probably  T.  abyssinica,  was  found  in  a  large 
flock  at  Haith-al-him  in  March  1883.  Unfortunately,  all 
those  shot  were  eaten,  and  no  record  was  kept  of  their  colour, 
dimensions,  &c. 
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39.  TuRTLE-DovE.     {T\irtur,  sp.  inc.) 
A  resident^  breeding  at  the  tanks  and  in  some  of  the  water- 
courses on  the  Shum-shum  plateau. 

Three  or  four  more  kinds  of  Doves  are  to  be  met  with 
inland^  while  both  in  Aden  itself  and  inland  also  some 
Pigeons  {Columba  livid)  have  become  wild. 

t40.  LoNo-TAiLED  DovE.  {(E/ia  capenna,) 
Common  at  Lahej  all  the  year  round,  but  appears  to  visit 
Huswah  and  Shaikh  Othman  only  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
A  nest  with  two  eggs  (sent  to  you)  was  found  in  a  low 
salsola  bush  at  Huswah  on  the  9th  of  September,  1883.  The 
bird  sat  so  close  that  I  tried  to  catch  her  in  a  butterfly-net. 

41.  Sand-Grouse.     [Pterocles  exuslus.) 

Very  common  inland^  particularly  in  the  month  of  March, 
when  numbers  are  to  be  seen  in  the  morning,  about  8.30  a.m., 
going  down  to  the  streams  to  drink.  It  is  called  "  Uht-Uht " 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  Lahej  district,  presumably  from  its  note. 

t42.  LicHTENSTEiN^s  Sand-Grouse.  {PteTocles  lichten- 
steini.) 

Foood  in  a  large  flock  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
individuals  at  Shulaif^  near  Lahej,  in  March  1883.  Since 
that  time  I  have  only  seen  these  birds  in  small  flocks  of  four 
or  five.  Of  two,  which  I  killed  out  of  a  flock  of  five  near 
the  head  of  the  Bir  Ahmed  creek  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1884,  the  dimensions  were  as  follows : — 

(f.  Expanse  21*4  inches,  length  ll'l,  wing  2*5 .  Crop 
full  of  seeds,  apparently  of  salsola  and  baubul. 

;  .  Expanse  18*2  inches,  length  10*6,  wing  2*1.  Food  as 
before.     Ovaries  small. 

Bare  skin  round  the  eyes  yellow ;  legs  light  dingy  yellow- 
ochre. 

t43.  Black-headed  Partridge.  (Caccabismelanocepha^o.) 
A  lai^e  Chukor,  called  "  Ukhob  '^  by  the  Arabs,  is  com- 
mon at  Haith-al-him  and  along  the  road  to  Zaidah.     It  fre- 
quents the  ravines  running  down  to  the  river,  at  times  lying 
very  close  in  the  bushes.     They  are  found  in  flocks  of  from 
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six  to  twelve  individuals,  and  are  very  strong  on  the  wing^ 
carrying  away  a  lot  of  shot.  A  female  killed  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  1883,  had  her  ovaries  very  large,  and  this  is  evidently 
the  breeding-season.  One  was  shot  near  Zaidah  on  the  30th 
December,  1884.  Hume,  in  the  'Game  Birds  of  India,' 
says  that  C.  chukar  is  found  near  Aden,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it.  It  is  probably  met  with  in  the  hills  beyond  Zaidah, 
a  point  I  have  never  reached. 

44.  Common  Quail.     (Coiurnix  dactyliaonans.) 

The  Common  Quail  is  a  regular  cold-weather  visitant, 
I  fancy  from  October  to  May.  Numbers  are  brought 
into  the  Aden  market  at  times  from  the  interior.  It  is  not 
uncommon  even  in  Aden  itself. 

t45.  Bustard.     (EupodotU  araba,) 

The  "  Balawan  ^'  of  the  Arabs  is  fairly  common  round 
Lahej.  I  shot  one  at  Haith-al-him  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1883.  This  skin  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hume.  Again  I  obtained 
some  near  Lahej  in  December  1884  and  January  1885.  The 
gizzard  of  these  last  specimens  contained  fragments  of 
locusts,  small  ground-beetles,  and  ripe  jowari  seeds  {Sorghum 
vulgare).  The  ovaries  of  all  the  females  were  very  small.  It 
is  a  resident  species. 

A  Houbara  and  a  smaller  Bustard  (?  Otis  melanogaster)  are, 
I  believe,  also  occasionally  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

46.  Golden  Plover.     [Charadrius  pluvicUis.) 

A  Golden  Plover  is  an  occasional  cold-weather  visitant. 

47.  Thickneb.     (?  (Edicnemus  scolopax,) 

The  Stone-Plover  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  during 
the  cold  weather.     It  is  often  seen  in  Aden  itself. 

48.  Turnstone.     [Strepsilas  inierpres.) 

A  regular  cold- weather  visitant.  A  male,  shot  on  the  18th 
of  May,  i883,  was  assuming  its  summer  plumage. 

49.  Crab-Plover,     {Dramas  ardeola,) 

A  regular  visitant  during  the  cold  weather. 
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50.  Oyster-catcher.     {Htematopus  oslra/egus.) 
Appears  to  remain  here  all  the  year  rounds  but  I  doubt  its 

breeding. 

51.  Snipe.     {GalUnaffo,  sp.  inc.) 

A  Snipe  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  flooded  fields  near 
Lahej  and  also  in  the  bed  of  the  river^  but  I  have  only  seen 
one. 

52.  Terek  Sandpiper.     {Terekia  cinerea.) 

Cold- weather  visitant^  when  it  is  met  with  on  the  mud-flats 
up  the  harbour. 

53.  Curlew.     (Numemus  arquata,) 

54.  Whimbrel.     (Numenifss  phaopus.) 
Appear  to  remain  all  the  year  round. 

55.  Dunlin.     {TVinga  dnclus.) 

A  regular  winter  visitor.  Those  shot  in  May  were  as- 
suming the  summer  plumage. 

56.  Sanderling.     {Calidris  arenaria.) 
Cold-weather  visitant. 

57.  Common  Sandpiper.     {ActitU  hypoletica.) 
Common  on  the  rocks  and  on  the  coast  all  the  year  round. 

58.  Oreenshank.     [Totanus  ochropus.) 

59.  Redshank.     [Totanus  calidris.) 

According  to  Mr.  Chevallier^  the  latter  species  is  common 
on  the  mud-flats  up  the  harbour.  The  Greenshank^  Redshank^ 
and  Sanderling  are  often  seen  in  large  flocks. 

00.  Green  Sandpiper.     {Toianua  hypoleucua.) 
Shot  by  Mr.  Chevallier  near  Lahej  in  Januaiy. 

61.  Stint,     {Tringa,  sp.  inc.) 

Seen  by  Mr.  Chevallier  on  the  mud-flats. 

62.  Courier  Plover.     {Cur8oriuSy%f.mQ.) 

A  Courier  Plover  was  shot  by  Mr.  Chevallier  on  two  occa- 
sions^ near  the  Barrier  Gate  and  at  Huswah.  I  also  saw  two 
at  Haith-al-him  on  the  30th  of  December^  1884. 
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There  are  probably  more  species  of  Plover  to  be  found  up 
the  harboiur  on  the  mud^  notably  one  like  the  Dotterel 
(?  jEgialUis  geoffrayi). 

63.  Heron.     {Ardea,  sp.  inc.) 

Two  Blue  Hergns^  one  large^  the  other  small,  are  to  be 
seen,  on  and  off,  all  the  year  round  on  the  mud-flats  up  the 
harbour,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  more  frequent  during  the 
cold  weather. 

64  Egrkts.     (?  Herodias,  sp.  inc.) 

One  shot  at  Lahej  in  January  had  a  buff  crest,  yellow  eyes, 
and  greenish-black  legs.  A  quantity  of  Egrets  were  breed- 
ing in  March  1883  in  some  small  baubul  trees  near  a  village 
about  three  miles  from  Lahej.  Egrets  of  various  sorts  are 
often  seen  on  the  mud-flats  up  the  harbour. 

65.  Spoonbill.     {Plaialea  leucorodia.) 
A  cold- weather  visitant. 

66.  Ibis.     (Sp.  inc.) 

A  dark-coloured  Ibis  was  seen  near  Zaidah.  I  believe  it 
breeds  in  the  high  tamarind-trees  near  Haith-al-him. 

67.  Flamingo.     {Phoenicopterus  roseus.) 
A  regular  visitant  in  the  cold  season. 

68.  Common  Teal.     {Querqueduia  crecca.) 

A  male  and  female  were  shot  in  the  river  between  Haith- 
al-him  and  Zaidah  on  the  29th  of  December,  1884.  I  have 
only  seen  this  pair,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  regular  cold- 
weather  visitor.  All  Ducks  are  called  '^  But "  by  the  Arabs. 
Mr.  Chevallier  has  shot  Ducks  near  Little  Aden,  also  up  the 
Khora-Muksa  creek.  Other  species  of  Duck  are  doubtless  to 
be  found  during  the  cold  weather,  but  I  have  never  seen 
them. 

69.  Hemprich's  Gull.     {Larus  hemprichi.) 

Found  here  all  the  year  round.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
Gull  or  Tern  breeds  on  Aden.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  pro- 
bably on  the  high  clifis  near  Round  Island. 

[This  pretty  medium-sized  Gull  is  quite  a  feature  of  the 
voyage  in  the  Red  Sea.     On  our  journey  down  in  May  several 
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appeared  behind  the  ship  when  we  were  about  opposite  Suakim, 
and  from  that  latitude  until  we  arrived  at  Aden  we  were  never 
without  a  few  in  our  company.  They  were  perfectly  tame, 
and  came  so  close  to  the  stem  of  the  '  Ancona '  that  the 
colour  on  the  bill  was  distinctly  visible.  All  were  then  in 
full  breeding-plumage,  with  very  distinct  hoods.  On  the 
return  voyage  in  July  the  Gulls  were  still  in  breeding-dress, 
but  evidently  worn  and  abraded.  While  we  were  laying  ofE 
Aden  in  quarantine  they  came  round  the  ^Ballaarat'  in 
numbers^  often  sailing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  Some  accompanied  us  for  about  a  day's  journey  up 
the  Red  Sea,  but  they  were  not  met  with  on  our  return 
journey  so  far  north  as  in  May.  Although  this  Gull  has 
been  found  on  the  Mekran  coast  and  as  far  east  as  Karachi 
by  Mr.  Hume^  we  saw  none  after  leaving  Aden. — R.  B.  S.] 

70.  Black-backed  Gull.     [Larus^  sp.  inc.) 
Common  in  the  cold  weather. 

71.  Gbeat  Black-headed  Gull.     {Lams  ichthyaetus.) 
Fairly  common  in  the  cold  weather. 

72.  Swift  Tern.     {Sterna  bergi.) 

This  is  here  all  the  year  round,  I  believe. 

[About  460  miles  north  of  Aden,  in  the  Red  Sea^  we  came 
across  a  large  flock  of  these  Terns  in  mid  ocean,  all  busily 
engaged  over  a  shoal  of  fish,  ^i'heir  cries  could  be  heard  a 
long  distance  ofP,  and  there  were  quite  a  couple  of  hundred 
in  the  flock.— R.  B.  S.] 

73.  Little  Tern.     {Sterna  minuta,) 

Killed  at  Bundu  Manyah,  on  the  Somali  coast,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1884.     This  species  also  occurs  at  Aden. 

There  is,  I  believe,  another  species  of  Tern,  intermediate 
in  size  between  the  above  two  species.  [This  will  probably 
be  Sterna  albigena,  of  which  species  I  saw  a. pair  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  about  100  miles  beyond  Aden,  on  the  18th  of  July. — 
R.  B.  S.J 

74.  Tropic-bird.     {Phaethon  indicus,  Hume.) 
A  cold- weather  visitant. 
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75.  Pelican.     {Pelecanus  onocrotalus.) 

One  shot  on  the  Ist  of  June^  1883 :  a  r^ular  visitant  in 
May^  when  several  were  seen.  A  skin  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Hume. 

76.  Cormorant.     {Phalacrocorax,  sp.  inc.) 

A  brown  Cormorant  seen  in  numbers  on  a  detached  rock 
below  the  lighthouse  at  Marshag. 


V. — Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Upper  Engadine. 

By  Henry  Sesbohm. 

It  is  a  long  climb  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy  to  the  valley 

of  the  Upper  Engadine.     Lake  Como  is  a  little  more  than  a 

thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  further  climb  of 

rather  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  brings  the  traveller  to 

Promontogno^  and  a  long  two  thousand  feet  more  lands  him 

at  Casaccia,  but  there  is  still  more  than  one  thousand  feet 

of  zigzags  before  the  top  of  the  Maloja  Pass  is  reached.    The 

new  Maloja  Hotel  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Switzerland  ;  it  is 

nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms 

a  centre  of  unusual  interest.     From  a  geographical  point  of 

view  it  may  be  regarded  as  on  the  water-parting  between  the 

Italian  and  Austrian  river-systems  (the  one  leading  through 

the  Valley  of  the  Po  to  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  through 

that  of  the   Danube   to   the   Black  Sea),  whilst  it  is  less 

than  six  miles  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  only  about 

sixty  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Rhone.     To  the  geologist 

the  scarped  and  scored  rocks  on  the  Kulm  (the  culminating 

point  of  the  pass)  and  the  heaps  of  gravel  and  the  piles  of 

granite  boulders  point  out  the  course  of  the  ancient  glacier, 

now  shrunk  back  a  thousand  feet  up  the  Fomo  valley,  with 

little  but  its  moraines  to  tell  the  tale  of  its  former  greatness. 

The  artist  may  find  views,  too  grand  for  transference  to  paper 

or  canvas,  by  ascending  any  of  the  smaller  spurs  of  the 

mountains,  whence  he  can  look  down  a  couple  of  thousand 

feet  towards  Italy,  or  by  passing  along  the  chain  of  lakes  to 

St.  Moritz,  or  by  climbing  up  the  icy  peak  of  the  Pitz  Bemina, 


13,300  feci  abate  the  level  of  tke  acm.  To  the  boCuirt  the 
Mak^a  Hcitd  fbnn  m  bMe  of  opentiaBe  whoe,  even  m  Aiigwsty 
the  spring  alpine  flora  attj  be  worked  without  too  aach 
cfimbing,  as  it  is  aitaated  afanost  at  the  fiaut  of  Cvest-giofvth. 
TheeommoBeit  tiees  are  aaullcxaapks  of  the  Sibcnaa  cedar 
(PumM  ttmkrm),  and  the  laieh  and  ipraee  are  laaB  and 
stunted.  On  the  other  hand  the  rhododendrons  are  in  all 
their  s^mdoor,  especiallj  in  Jane  and  earhr  in  Jalr.  In 
Angnst  it  leqnires  a  dimb  of  firoas  one  to  two  *V^»^^»m<  feet 
to  readi  the  most  daracteristic  alpine  plants — the  deep  bine 
gentians  on  the  grass,  the  rarer  saxifrages  on  the  rocks,  and 
the  beantifiil  porple  toad-flax  {Lmmrim  mifimm)  on  the  screes. 
Higher  still  the  almost  stalkleas  alpine  farms  of  the  eobak- 
Une  fbrget-^ne-not,  the  white  stitchwort,  and  the  pmsaian- 
Uoe  rampion  {Pkffiaamm)  Tie  in  beantr  with  the  deep-red 
flowers  of  the  alpine  campion,  the  pale-pink  soldanella,  and 
the  grey  edelw^s. 

The  agricnhnre  of  the  Upper  ffjigadine  b  exiiemelT  simple. 
The  Tallej  is  meadow  broken  np  with  rock,  and  the  moun- 
tain is  Tock  interspersed  with  pastnre.  From  the  former  two 
or  three  crops  of  hay  are  cat  erery  season,  and  on  the  latter 
flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cows  and  goats  grase.  On  the 
i^proach  cyf  winter  men,  cattle,  and  liaj  migrate  down  the 
paas  almost  into  Italy. 

The  birds  cyf  this  district  are  comparatiTely  few,  bat 
aoMmgrt  them  are  sereral  of  special  interest  to  the  British 
oniitliok^;iBt.  Amongst  the  pines  the  most  interesting  species 
are  the  ^ntcrac^er  (Smdfrag^  ecTyoea/acles),  the  Crossbill 
{l/ueia  cwrdrottrm),  and  the  Meair  Bedpole  {FrhufiUm  Ummnm) . 
On  the  meadows  and  pasture  Alpine  Pipits  (Anthm»  Mfiau^ 
kiim)  abound,  and  on  tbe  rocks  Black  Redstarts  {BmiicUlm 
tiikfs)  are  common.  Occasionally  a  Wall-creeper  (Tidbit 
dromm  mmrarim)  may  be  seen  in  a  narrow  gorge,  flitting  like 
a  butterfly  on  the  face  of  the  prediHce,  and  still  more  rarely 
a  piwyiwg  glimpse  of  an  Alpine  Swift  {Cyjtsehu  tmelbm)  may 
be  caught  as  it  dashes  past  the  crumbling  grauite  or  serpen- 
tine amidst  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  higher  peaks.  Both  the 
Common    Sandpiper   {Tolanui  hypoieucus)    and  the  Marsh- 
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Sandpiper  (Totanus  atagnatilis)  frequent  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  in  the  company  of  numerous  White  Wagtails  {Moiacitta 
alba).  On  the  mountain-streams  the  Grey  Wagtail  {MoiaciUa 
mlphurea)  is  common^  and  the  Mediterranean  form  of  the 
Water-Ouzel  {Cinclus  aquaiieu$  dUncoUu)  ascends  them  up 
to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  saw 
Ring-Ouzels  {Merula  iorquaia)  among  some  alders  behind 
the  hotel,  now  and  then  a  pair  of  Kestrels  {Falco  tinmmeuhtM) 
were  to  be  seen  hovering  over  the  valley,  and  once  I  watched 
for  some  time  an  Icterine  Warbler  (^Hypolais  hypolai$)  in  a 
larch  tree  just  below  the  head  of  the  pass.  The  Crested 
Tit  {Poms  cristattui)  was  not  quite  so  common  as  its  con- 
geners^ and,  curiously  enough^  I  saw  no  trace  of  the  ubiquitous 
Sparrow.  Chaffinches  {Fringilla  cakbs)  were  remarkably 
abundant^  and  frequently  uttered  a  note  which  I  have  never 
heard  in  this  country  :  it  might  be  represented  by  the  letters 
rrt.  The  Carrion-Crow  {Corvus  car  one),  when  it  emigrated 
from  East  Siberia^  evidently  ascended  the  Danube  and  the 
Inn  and  reached  North  Italy^  thus  isolating  the  Hooded 
Crows  of  Southern  Italy  and  Greece  from  the  main  colony 
in  East  Europe  and  West  Siberia.  We  saw  the  former 
every  day,  but  we  did  not  meet  with  either  the  Rook,  the 
Magpie,  or  the  Hooded  Crow.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small 
flock  of  Choughs  {Pyrrhocorax graculus)  frequented  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  parties  of  Alpine  Choughs  {Pyrrhocorax 
alpinus)  sometimes  came  suddenly  upon  us  as  we  were 
gathering  alpine  flowers  in  the  mountain-clefts,  to  their 
great  surprise  and  evident  consternation.  Ravens  {Corvue 
corax)  were  occasionally  seen,  but  no  Jackdaws. 

I  did  not  succeed  in  flnding  either  the  Ptarmigan  or  the 
Snow-Finch,  but  was  extremely  delighted  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Alpine  Accentor  {Accentor  alpinus).  This 
bird  was  by  no  means  common,  and  was  extremely  local;  but 
I  met  with  it  on  three  occasions,  and  was  able  to  solve  several 
knotty  points  in  its  habits  which  have  always  been  a  puzzle 
to  mc.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  British  ornithologist  has 
described  its  habits  from  personal  observation,  and  as  it  was 
one  of  the  few  European  birds  which  was  not  personally 
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known  to  Naumann^  our  knowledge  of  it  is  meagre  in  the 
extreme.     All  my  efforts  to  discover  it  failed  until  the  14th 
of  August^  when  our  party  ascended  the  Pitz  Lunghino 
(9120  feet)  in  order  to  trace  the  Inn  to  its  source.     For 
the  first  thousand  feet  above  the  Maloja  the  Pipits  and  Black 
Redstarts  were  the  commonest  birds^  but  after  we  had  passed 
above  the  last  stunted  bush  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
gentian  and  soldanella  ground^  an  unfamiliar  note  caught  my 
ear,  a  rich  liquid  chich,  ich,  ich,  ich,  as  gurgling  as  the  note 
of  the  Lark.     I  soon  caught  sight  of  the  bird  perched  upon 
a  rock,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  from  an 
Alpine  Pipit.     My  first  thought  was  that  it  must  be  one  of 
those  birds  making  a  feeble  effort  to  sing ;  but  in  a  short  time 
the  bird  came  much  nearer^  and  began  to  hop  about^  some- 
times on  the  short  grass,  but  more  often  on  the  rocks.     The 
fact  of  its  hopping  like  a  Robin,  instead  of  running  like  a 
Wagtail,  proved  that  it  could  not  be  a  Pipit ;  but  fortunately 
it  possessed  one  habit  in  common  with  that  bird,  namely, 
a  propensity  to  indulge  its  curiosity.     We  sat  quite  still, 
and  presently  it  flew  to  a  rock  not  more  than  thirty  feet 
from  us,  where  its  rich  chestnut  flanks  could  be  seen  with- 
out  glasses.     It  was  exceedingly  tame  and  did  not  seem 
at  all  alarmed  at  our  presence,  though  it  was  apparently 
watching  us.     A  writer  quoted  by  Naumann  says  that  the 
Alpine  Accentor  does  not  hop  but  runs.     This  is  unques- 
tionably a  mistake.     There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
its  favourite  mode  of  progression  is  a  hop :  I  made  a  note  of 
the  fact  in  my  pocket-book  in  the  presence  of  the  bird  itself ; 
thus  one  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  its  habits  and 
those  of  its  cousin,  our  common  Hedge-Sparrow,  was  dis- 
posed of.    Another  alleged  fact  respecting  the  Alpine  Ac- 
centor is  that  it  ducks  its  head  aud  jerks  up  its  tail  every 
time  it  utters  its  note,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chats.     The 
fact  also  that  it  lays  blue  eggs,  like  the  Chats,  suggested  a 
relationship  to  those  birds.     The  alleged  fact  is,  however,  a 
myth.     I  heard  the  Alpine  Accentor  utter  its  note  at  least 
fifty  times,  and  I  could  perceive  nothing  of  the  habit  alluded 
to.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Black  R  h,  with  its 
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relatives,  is  allowed  by  courtesy  to  set  up  a  genus  distinct 
from  the  Chats)  acts  precisely  in  the  manner  described,  and 
as  it  frequents  the  same  locality,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
habits  of  a  female  Black  Redstart  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Alpine  Accentor.  The  flight  of  the  latter  bird  is  per- 
formed with  very  pronounced  and  very  short  undulations. 
A  week  afterwards  I  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  a  pair 
of  Alpine  Accentors  searching  for  food  on  the  rocks.  They 
creep  about  among  the  stones,  and  almost  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Hedge-Sparrow  shuffles  along  amongst  the  roots 
and  the  tree-trunks.  When  they  alighted  on  a  rock  they 
did  so  with  expanded  wings  and  outspread  tail,  sometimes 
approaching  the  ground  in  a  curve,  in  both  particulars 
resembling  a  Starling.  The  note  was  occasionally  uttered 
on  the  wing. 

The  Pipit  was  extremely  common  on  the  pastures,  and 
still  more  so  on  the  meadows  after  the  hay  had  been 
removed.  Some  of  the  young  seemed  to  be  only  recently 
fledged,  and  their  parents  were  still  very  anxious  about  them. 
We  devoted  nearly  an  hour  to  one  pair  of  birds,  as  their 
actions  appeared  to  signify  that  the  young  had  not  yet  left 
the  nest.  The  hen  bird  had  caught  a  moth,  which  she  was 
anxious  to  convey  to  her  children,  and  stood  with  it  in  her 
beak,  afraid  to  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  her  nest.  For  a 
long  time  she  remained  perched  on  a  rock,  then  occupied 
alternately  the  summits  of  two  small  larches,  then  returned 
again  to  the  rock,  and  occasionally  flew  up  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  where  we  were  sitting,  and  hovered  near  us  to  ex- 
amine us  more  minutely.  All  this  time  she  kept  up,  in  spite 
of  the  moth  in  her  beak,  her  monotonous  alarm-note,  sit, 
sit,  Hi  J  sometimes  stopping  to  call  to  her  mate,  who  did  not 
venture  so  near  us,  with  a  soft  ist,  isi.  She  may,  after  all, 
not  have  had  a  nest :  at  any  rate  she  tired  ua  out,  and  we  gave 
up  the  quest. 

The  Black  Redstarts  were  also  very  demonstrative,  many 
of  them  having  still  scarcely  fledged  young.  Their  alarm- 
note  of  iek,  iek,  iek  was  very  often  heard,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  their  call-note,  izi,  tzi^  izi.     One  of  these  birds  had 
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a  nest  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  hotd,  and  was  sitting  <m  two  pore-white  eggs  as  late 
as  the  10th  of  Angost:  no  donbt  a  second  brood.  The 
Black  Redstarts  were  yrerj  expert  at  catching  flies  in  the 
air. 

On  the  way  home  we  stopped  a  few  days  at  Constance. 
Close  to  the  Insd  Hotel  is  a  most  interesting  aTiary,  full  of 
Dncks,  Geese,  and  Swans.  Among  the  former  were  a  pair 
of  Pochards  and  a  pair  of  Tnfted  Docks,  perfectly  tame, 
thoogh  aUe  to  fly.  A  branch  of  the  Rhine  rons  throogh 
this  aviary,  and  the  obsorer  can  lean  orer  the  iron  railings 
and  look  down  into  the  bloe-green  water  and  see  the  weeds 
at  the  bottojp.  It  was  yery  corioos  to  watch  the  Docks 
diTC;  their  wings  were  never  osed;  everything  was  done  by 
their  feet,  uid  hard  enoogh  they  worked.  With  their  oot- 
spread  toes  as  a  fokrom,  they  made  a  headlong  dive  into  the 
water,  and  as  they  somewhat  slowly  bat  steadily  desoended  to 
the  bott<nn,  their  feet  were  working  as  hard  as  they  coold 
go  against  the  natoral  boqyancy  of  their  bodies.  As  soon  as 
they  had  gathered  as  mndi  weed  as  they  wanted,  they  raised 
their  heads,  stepped  the  ra{Hd  motions  of  their  feet,  and  soon 
rose  like  corks  to  the  sorface.  At  other  times  they  seemed 
to  be  &st  asleep  on  the  sorface  of  the  water,  the  head  snogly 
tocked  onder  the  wing,  and  one  foot  apparently  moving  media- 
nically  to  prevent  them  from  drifting  down  with  the  corrent. 
Sometimes  they  spent  hoors  preening  their  feathers  whilst 
swimming,  occasionally  almost  lying  on  their  backs  in  the 
water  to  smooth  oot  the  feathers  of  the  onderparts.  I  have 
never  seen  any  jdace  where  the  habits  of  these  birds  oooM  be 
so  easily  observed. 

At  St.  Gall  I  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Girtanner,  and  was  moch 
interested  in  three  or  foor  Wall-creepers  which  he  had  in 
a  cage.  He  tdd  me  that  they  moolted  oot  of  their  first 
I^omage  in  dieir  first  aotomn,  and  acqoired  the  Uack  on  the 
onderparts  early  in  spring. 
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VI. — On  Lanius  excabitor  and  Lanius  major. 
By  Robert  Collett. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  'Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the 
British  Museum/  Dr.  Gadow  has  established,  under  the 
genus  Lanitu,  a  number  of  species  more  or  less  closely  allied 
to  L.  exctUnior,  all  of  which  are  kept  distinct  with  definite 
specific  characters,  in  part  new  or  amended  by  the  author. 
But  these  ''species^'  will,  I  have  little  doubt,  ultimately 
prove  to  represent  partly  mere  climatic  races,  originating  in 
all  directions  from  one  typical  species,  and  which,  by  yarioas 
transition-stages,  arc  ultimately  connected,  partly  mere  indi- 
vidual varieties,  the  origin  of  which,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  any  definite  relation  with  age,  locality,  or  the 
season  of  the  year. 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
concerning  the  well-known  form  described  in  GadoVs  Catar 
logue  (p.  239)  under  the  name  L.  major,  Pall.,  the  right  of 
which  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  species  by  the  aide  of 
L,  excuhitor  has,  in  all  probability,  been  treated  of  oftener 
than  any  of  the  other  forms,  has  been  admitted  by  many,  and 
disputed,  perhaps,  by  more. 

This  question  would  seem  to  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  ornithologists  more  especially  since  Cabanis,  in  1873 
(Journ.  f.  Om.  1873,  p.  75),  recorded  an  individual  killed 
near  the  Wolga,  in  which  he  recognized  Pallas's  L.  major, 
and  which,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  was  the  first 
obtained  in  Europe.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  the 
following  years,  accounts  appeared  of  other  examples  of  the 
said  species  or  form,  stating  it  to  have  been  long  known  in 
European  museums,  nay,  to  be  even  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Here,  too  (Norway  and  Denmark),  the  subject  has  been 
treated  of  and  brought  under  discussion.  Whereas  Dr. 
Stejneger,  in  'Archiv  f.  Mathematik  og  Naturvidenskab ' 
for  1878  and  1880  (Christiania),  keeps  the  two  forms  apart 
as  separate  species,  I  have,  in  the  volume  of  the  same  journal 
for  1879,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  white  bases  on  the  secondaries  affords  no  manner  of 
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guidance ;  and  hence  that  L.  mafor  does  not  admit  of  being 
distingnished  by  reliable  characters  firom  L.  excubitor.  When 
jnrosecuting  my  inyestigationSy  I  had  before  me^  as  seen  in 
the  woodcats  furnished  (p.  275)  in  the  said  journal,  indiri- 
duals  from  the  southern  districts  of  Norway,  comprising  alike 
the  moat  typical  specimens  of  L.  major,  in  which  the  secon- 
daries exhibit  no  traces  at  all  of  any  white  bases,  and  others 
in  which  the  first  indications  of  such  a  basal  mark  had  made 
their  appearance;  fnrtherm(»e,  individuals  with  the  said 
indications  expanded  to  a  distinct  spot  of  about  15  mm.  in 
breadth.  Such  indiyiduals  we  might,  with  perfect  indilfe- 
renee,  term  L,  major  or  L.  excubitor. 

From  these  transition-individuals  we  hare  an  unbroken 
series  till  the  inner  spot  on  the  secondaries  becomes  the 
white  mark  in  the  ''typical  L.  excubitor."  SimQar  transition- 
series,  or  individuals,  have  been  shown  to  occur  by  Mr.  See- 
bcdmi  (Ibis,  1880,  p.  185),  by  Dr.  Finsch  (Verb.  k.-k.  zooL- 
bot.  Ges.  Wien,  1879,  p.  188),  and  by  various  other  orni- 
thologists. 

Dr.  Homeyer,  in  particular,  has  dwelt  most  emphatically 
on  this  subject  (Joum.  f.  Om.  1880,  p.  178),  and  few, 
if  any,  authors  have  hitherto  had  so  extensive  a  material 
on  which  to  base  their  researches,  since  that  ornithologist 
was  enabled  to  submit  at  one  time  as  many  as  sixty-three 
specimens  of  L.  mu^or,  excubitor,  and  homeyeri  to  minute 
comparison.  But  even  had  the  whole  intervening  series  been 
wanting^  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  retain  the  single- 
nuuked  fixrm  as  a  separate  species. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  (Arch.  f.  Math,  og  Naturv.  1879, 
p.  279),  Mr.  Meves,  of  Stockholm,  has,  in  his  collection,  two 
young  birds,  both  shot  Aug.  12th  at  Quickjock,  in  Lapmari^, 
wUdb  he  has  reason  to  believe  were  of  the  same  brood.  One 
ct  these  is  a  double-spotted  male  (L.  excubitor),  the  other  a 
single-apotted  female  (L.  major).  Now,  that  these  birds 
were  really  hatched  together,  it  would  seem,  from  the  compa- 
ratively advanced  season  of  the  year,  difficult  to  decide ;  they 
had,  most  likely,  already  moulted  their  nest-plumage,  and 
may  have  belonged  to  different  broods. 
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In  the  summer  of  1884^  when  on  the  Dovre  I^eld,  I  made 
an  observation^  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  qaestion 
whatever.  On  June  the  30th^  I  came  across^  in  the  upper- 
most pine-forests  near  Hjerkin  (a  locality  well  known  to 
English  tourists)^  a  family  of  Shrikes^  comprising^  along 
with  the  parent  birds,  a  whole  brood  of  young  ones  just 
fledged,  and  habited  accordingly  in  their  peculiar  nesting- 
plumage.  As  with  all  young  birds,  the  feathers  in  this  dress 
were  soft  and  loose,  though  grown  to  their  full  length.  Of 
these  young  ones,  which  had  unquestionably  been  hatched 
together,  I  shot  three ;  the  rest  flew  off  in  company  with  the 
parent  birds  into  the  forest. 

Two  of  those  killed  were  males  and  in  every  respect  typical 
specimens  of  L.  excubitor,  the  spot  on  the  secondaries  being 
large  and  snowy  white,  with  the  normal  length  of  26  mm., 
in  one  even  27  mm.  The  third  example,  a  female,  was  an 
equally  typical  specimen  of  L.  major,  not  having  the  faintest 
trace  of  any  white  bases  on  the  secondaries. 

In  other  respects,  the  differences  between  these  three  indi- 
viduals were  slight  in  the  extreme ;  the  female  and  one  of  the 
males  exhibited  a  somewhat  darker  tone  on  the  back  than  did 
the  other  male,  which  had  a  clear  pearly-grey  tint,  precisely  as 
in  very  old  and  rich-coloured  specimens.  The  brownish-grey 
edgings  observable  in  most  individuals  towards  the  fall  of  the 
year  were  almost  wanting  in  the  two  males,  but  distinct  in 
the  female.  The  underparts  were  alike ;  in  all  of  them  the 
vermiculations  on  the  loose  downy  feathers  were  not  sharply 
defined,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  autumn  and  winter  plumages 
of  young  birds,  but  narrow,  closely  arranged,  and  broken  up, 
as  it  were,  into  points ;  more  especially  on  the  breast  and  the 
sides  of  the  neck  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  points.  The 
black  spot  on  the  first  tail-feather  was  large  in  the  female 
(about  35  mm.),  in  one  of  the  males  normal  (about  20  mm.), 
in  the  other  small  and  on  one  side  separated  by  the  white 
colour.  • 

Last  summer  (1885)  I  made  a  similar  observation  in  Fin- 
mark,  and  shot  from  a  nest  a  male  and  a  female,  of  which 
the  former  was  in  every  respect  a  typical  specimen  of  L.  ex- 
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cubitor,  the  female  a  single-spotted  L.  major ,  without  a  trace 
of  any  inner  spot  on  the  secondaries.  On  Jnne  30th,  when^ 
in  company  with  Mr.  Landmark,  Director  of  the  Salmon 
Fisheries,  I  visited  Finmark,  I  fonnd  near  the  Tana-Elv  a 
Shrike's  nest  containing  six  young.  It  was  placed  in  a  birch 
tree  on  a  sterile  terrace,  thinly  grown  and  clad  with  lichens, 
about  fourteen  English  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
nest  was  easily  seen,  and  constructed  of  dry  twigs  together  with 
straw,  thiddy  lined  with  white  fieathers  of  the  Willow-Grouse, 
as  also  a  little  wool  and  the  cotton  of  Salix  lanata.  The  inner 
diameter  of  the  nest  measured  90  mm.  The  young  were 
of  about  the  size  of  Sparrows  and  remarkably  naked,  only 
a  few  sprouting  feathers  being  visible,  but  not  a  trace  of 
down. 

The  parent  birds  displayed  great  anxiety  and  were  easily 
shot.  The  male  proved  to  be  a  normal  L.  excubiior,  with  ex- 
ceedingly pure  colours,  and  had  not  a  trace  of  vermiculations 
on  the  white  abdomen ;  the  female  was  an  equally  typical 
specimen  of  L.  major y  and  exhibited,  on  the  whole,  somewhat 
darker  colours  than  the  male ;  thus,  the  rump  was  but  very 
little  lighter  than  the  back,  whereas  in  the  male  it  was  a 
pure  white.  The  measurements  were  as  follows : — (J .  Total 
length  271  mm.,  wing  117  mm.,  tail  114  mm.  $  .  Total 
length  257  mm.,  wing  113  mm.,  tail  113  mm. 

Hence,  having  examples  to  show,  both  that  the  single- 
and  the  double-spotted  form  may  occur,  pure  and  typical, 
in  one  and  the  same  brood,  and  also  that  the  two  forms 
pair  together,  it  seems  difficult  to  defend  the  retaining  of 
''L.  major"  as  a  species  distinct  from  L.  excubUor.  In 
order  to  show  to  what  remarkably  wide  extent  this  species 
is  found  to  vary,  I  will  enumerate  below  the  twenty-six 
specimens  of  L.  excubitor  from  Norway  now  preserved 
in  the  Christiania  University  Museum.  Most  of  these  were 
shot  or  collected  by  myself;  and  hence  the  sex,  date,  and 
exact  locality  can  be  given  for  well-nigh  all.  The  specimens 
could,  I  feel  sure,  be  arranged  with  equal  correctness  in  seven 
as  in  two  different  categories. 

SIR.  V. ^VOL.  IV.  D 
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A.  Specimens  in  Spring  Plumage  (March  to  May). 

a.  Typical  L.  e^ctdntor. 

One  male. — ^No  yermicolations ;  basal  spot  on  secondaries 
large  (29  mm.).     Aker  (Christiania),  2nd  March^  1877. 

T\oo  females. — One  without,  the  other  with,  fSednt  yermi- 
culations;  basal  mark  on  secondaries  normal  (in  $  short, 
18-20  mm.) ;  the  white  on  first  feather  impure,  being  mixed 
with  black.    Aker,  3rd  May,  1881 ;  19th  April,  1882. 

A.  Nearly  typical  L.  major. 

One  male. — Vermiculations  comparatively  distinct;  indi- 
cation of  basal  spot  on  secondaries  occurring  as  a  short 
whitish-grey  spot  (10  mm.)  on  the  third  feather.  Hamar, 
17th  April,  1885. 

c.  Typical  L.  major. 

One  male. — No  vermiculations ;  basal  spot  on  secondaries 
absolutely  wanting ;  plumage  worn,  only  a  few  new  feathers. 
Aker,  24th  April,  1881. 

One  female. — No  vermiculations;  basal  spot  on  secon- 
daries indicated  only  by  an  almost  imperceptible  sprinkling 
of  white  on  one  single  feather.     Aker,  1st  May,  1881. 

d.  Intermediate  between  L.  excubitor  and  L.  homeyeri. 

One  male. — Abdomen  and  rump  entirely  white ;  first  taiU 
feather  white,  with  the  quills  black  in  the  middle ;  basal  spot 
on  secondaries  long  (30  mm.),  extending  beyond  the  coverts. 
Gtddalen,  near  Throndhjem,  Ist  May,  1881'**'. 

*  This  specimen  approximates  X.  homey eri  more  than  L.  excubit<ir.  In 
X.  homeyerx  the  rump  is  described  by  some  authors  (Ibis,  1^1,  p.  61)  as 
grey,  by  the  majority,  however,  as  white — a  striking  proof  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  characters  admit  of  being  determined  in  this  as  in  the 
other  forms.  In  the  specimen  from  Guldalen  the  said  part  and  also  the 
abdomen  and  the  tips  of  the  secondaries  are  snowy  white ;  the  inner 
basal  spot  on  the  secondaries  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  feathers. 

Not  improbably  it  was  a  similar  individual  that  Seebohm  has  recorded 
from  Krasnoyarsk,  and  regarded  as  a  hybrid  between  X.  kuccpterus  and 
X.  excubitor  (Ibis,  1882,  p.  421). 
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B.  Specimens  in  Summbe  Plumage  (June  to  August). 

a.  Typical  L.  exaibitor. 

One  male. — Abdomen  snowy  white^  the  rump  of  a  weU-nigh 
pure  white;  outermost  tail-feather  almost  wholly  white;  basal 
mark  on  secondaries  normal  (23-25  mm.).  Tana^  East  fin- 
mark,  30th  June,  1885. 

b.  Typical  L.  major. 

One  female  (had  paired  with  preceding  specimen). — Faint 
traces  of  vermiculations ;  outermost  tail-feather  with  a  large 
and  broad  black  spot ;  basal  spot  on  secondaries  absolutely 
wanting.    Tana,  30th  June,  1885. 

C.  Specimens  in  Nestino-plumaoe  (June  to  July). 

a.  T3rpical  L.  excubiior. 

Two  males  (hatched  together) . — Basal  spot  on  secondaries 

normal  (26-27  mm.).     See  above,  p.  32.     Dovre  Fjeld,  30th 

June,  1884. 

A.  Typical  L.  major. 

One  female  (of  the  same  brood  as  the  two  before  men* 
tioned) . — Basal  spot  on  the  secondaries  absolutely  wanting 
(see  above,  p.  32).     Dovre  Fjeld,  30th  June,  1884. 

D.  Specimens  in  Autumn  Plumage  (September  to 

November). 

a.  Typical  L.  excubiior. 

Five  males. — One  without  vermiculations,  and  with  a 
large  basal  spot  on  the  secondaries  (28-29  mm.) ;  outermost 
tail-feather  almost  wholly  white ;  perhaps  an  old  specimen. 
The  other  four  specimens  with  traces  of  vermiculations  and 
the  basal  spot  on  the  secondaries  normal  (26  mm.,  in  one 
example  24  mm.)  Aker,  8th  Nov.,  1876,  12th  Nov.,  1881, 
18th  Nov.,  1884;  Bomedal,  4th  Oct.,  1884;  Maalselven,  near 
Tromso,  Sept.  1880. 

One  female, — Broad  and  distinct  vermiculations  ;  basal 
spot  on  the  secondaries  normal  (18-20  mm.),  its  colour  not 
quite  pure ;  traces  of  vermiculations  on  the  upper  and  lower 
tail-coverts.     Aker,  4th  Nov.,  1881. 

d2 
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b.  Nearly  typical  L.  excubiior. 
One  male. — An  unusually  large  and  light-coloured  spe- 
cimen; total  length  276  mm.    Traces  of  yermicnlations ; 
basal  mark  on  secondaries  rather  short  (18  mm.)^  impure  in 
colour,  and  mixed  with  black.     Aker,  8th  Nov.,  1884. 

c.  Intermediate  between  L.  excubiior  and  L.  major. 

One  male. — ^Traces  of  vermiculations ;  basal  spot  on  secon- 
daries short  (14-16  mm.),  colour  impure  and  mixed  with 
black.     Aker,  22nd  Oct.,  1884. 

One  specimen  (sex  undetermined) . — Faint  Yermicnlations ; 

basal  spot  on  the  secondaries  short  (10-11  mm.).     Odalen, 

Oct.  1868. 

d.  Nearly  typical  L.  mqjor. 

One  male. — Traces  of  Yermicnlations ;  faint  indication  of 
basal  spot  on  second  feather  of  the  secondaries  (8  mm.). 
Aker,  12th  Sept.,  1884. 

e.  Typical  L.  majtrr. 

One  male. — No  Yermicnlations ;  basal  spot  on  secondaries 
indicated  by  an  almost  imperceptible  sprinkling  of  white  on 
a  single  feather.     Hamar,  8th  Noy.,  1885. 

/.  Intermediate  between  L.  excubiior  and  L.  borealis. 

One  male. — Broad  Yermicnlations  on  abdomen  and  upper 

tail-coYcrts ;  upper  surface  mixed  with  reddish  grey ;  basal 

spot  on  secondaries  short  (14-15  mm.),  colour  impure;  first 

ail-feather  with  the  black  spot  large  (41  mm.) .     Hamar,  5th 

Nov.,  1881*. 

*  This  specimen  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  femide  specimen  of 
X.  borealis  from  Nevada  (28th  March,  1868,  Smiths.  Inst.),  the  only 
example  of  that  form  at  present  in  our  museum,  save  in  one  respect,  viz. 
that  the  Norwegian  individual  has  a  short  basal  mark  on  the  secondaries, 
a  character,  perhaps,  never  met  with  in  the  true  L,  borealis.  fiat 
the  said  mark  is  wholly  concealed  by  the  coverts,  and  if  these  are  not 
moved  aside  the  two  examples  would  pass  as  absolutely  identical.  From 
my  own  investigations,  I  cannot  venture  to  decide  whether  L.  boreaHt  also 
exhibits  traces  of  a  similar  basal  mark  on  the  secondaries.  In  any  case 
L.  borealis  can  hardly  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  one  more  link  in  the 
long  unbroken  series  of  varieties  that  L.  major  or  X.  excubiior — ^wbicheTer 
form  bo  taken  as  the  original — sends  forth  in  all  directions. 
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E.  Specimens  in  Winter  Plvmaoe  (December  to  February). 

a.  T3rpical  L.  major. 

Two  males. — Traces  of  Termiculations.  In  one  tbe  basal 
spot  on  tbe  secondaries  absolutely  wanting,  in  tbe  other 
indicated  by  a  white  point  (3  mm.)  on  a  single  feather.  Aker, 
2l8t  Dec,  1872 ;  10th  Feb.,  1885. 

L.  excubitor  J  in  its  most  typical  form,  t.  e.  having  the  two 
wing-spots  well  developed,  therefore  occurs  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  both  sexes ;  this  is  the  case  even  with  young  in 
the  early  autumn,  nay,  even  in  their  first  plumage  (''  nesting- 
plumage^^),  at  least  with  the  males. 

In  the  autumn  traces  of  the  vermiculations  become  per- 
ceptible, save  in  the  case  of  exceptional  specimens  (probably 
old  birds).  In  the  spring  and  summer  the  transverse  bands, 
as  a  rule,  disappear. 

The  size  of  the  black  spot  on  the  outermost  tail-feather 
varies  exceedingly,  but  most  frequently  is  smaller  than  in  the 
dark  form  ("L.  major"). 

A  transition-form  to  L.  homeyeriy  or  an  individual  exhibit-^ 
ing  a  surplus  of  white,  was  a  male  in  spring. 

^'L.  major j^  in  its  typical  form,  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  basal  spot  on  the  secondaries,  may  likewise,  it  would 
seem,  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  both  sexes,  as 
also  in  the  nest-plumage ;  the  majority,  however,  have  proved 
to  be  females. 

The  vermiculations  across  the  abdomen  are  frequently 
retained  in  this  form ;  they  had,  however,  as  with  L,  ear- 
cubitor,  disappeared  in  the  two  spring  specimens — one  a  male, 
the  other  a  female — and  in  one  autumn  specimen,  a  male. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  present  in  a  female  with 
summer  plumage. 

•  The  intermediate  forms  have,  as  a  general  rule,  been  autumn 
examples ;  one  only,  approximating  very  closely  the  typical 
L.  major,  was  a  male  in  the  spring.  Of  these  autumn  indi- 
viduals, two  stood  equally  near  to  both  forms,  one  approxi- 
mated closely  the  typical  L.  excMtor,  and  one  exhibited  a 
remarkable  surplus  of  reddish  grey  (transition  to  L.  bqrealis). 
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All  these  transition-forms  (possibly  with  bat  one  solitary 
exception)  were  males ;  also  the  last-mentioned  variety. 

The  question  as  to  when  and  in  what  condition  these 
specimens  of  L.  excubiior,  either  with  nc^  or  with  an  imper- 
fectly developed  basal  spot  on  the  secondaries^  are  found  to 
occur^  can  hardly  at  present  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

First  of  all^  it  is  evident  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  basal  spot  on  the  secondaries  cannot  be  dependent  on 
age^  since  both  single-spotted  and  double-spotted  individuals 
belonging  to  the  same  brood  occur  even  in  the  nesting- 
plumage. 

Furthermore^  should  the  varying  colour  of  the  secondaries 
arise  from  a  gradual  change^  and  the  imperfectly  developed 
basal  spot  in  the  course  of  the  winter  and  spring  become  a 
perfect  one  (as  with  the  primaries  of  Pleciraphanes  nivalis, 
which  pass,  without  moulting,  from  brownish  grey  to  white), 
a  change  in  this  respect  would  necessarily  take  place  with 
such  individuals  also  as  exhibit  a  very  small  or  no  basal  spot 
whatever  on  the  secondaries,  and  not  in  transition-specimens 
alone. 

Thirdly,  sex  exerts  no  decided  influence,  although  single- 
spotted  individuals  are  more  frequently  found  to  be  females 
than  males. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  latitude,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  single-spotted  form  (comprising  also  less  typical  or 
transition  individuals)  belongs  to  the  northern  or  north- 
eastern tracts  of  the  Palsearctic  Region,  whereas  the  typical 
L.  ezcubitar  inhabits  Western  and  Central  Europe.  Mean- 
while we  must  bear  in  mind  that  every  year,  now  that 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  more  or  less  typical 
specimens  of  the  single-spotted  form  {L.  major.  Cab.)  are 
shown  to  occur  regularly  or  commonly  in  most  tracts  along 
with  the  normal  L.  excubitor,  extending  to  Austria  and 
Hungary ;  while,  as  stated  above,  the  true  L.  excubUor  has 
also  been  found  to  inhabit  and  breed  in  the  Arctic  regions 
(Finmark).  Other  examples  are  recorded  from  Archangel 
(Meves),  from  the  Ob  (Finsch) ;  and  their  number  will 
assuredly  increase  every  year. 
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Though^  as  yet^  we  are  far  from  having  obtained  exhaustive 
observations^  it  would  seem  a  fact  that  throughout  the  Eastern 
Arctic  region  the  inner  spot  is  wholly  or  in  part  suppressed 
oftener  than  is  the  case  in  the  southern  districts.  This 
characteristic  tendency  increases  with  the  distance  east ;  in 
Eastern  Asia  the  transition  is  probably  imperceptible  to  the 
form  which^  under  the  name  of  L.  borealis,  we  know  from 
North  America''^  (an  exceptional  approximation  to  this  form 
occurs  even  in  Western  or  Central  Europe) .  In  like  manner 
does  the  transition  proceed  to  other  forms  in  which  the  white 
colour  predominates,  viz.,  throughout  Southern  Europe^ 
North  Africa,  and  East  A»ia. 

Hence  we  must  infer  that  L.  excubiior  (like  L.  tudotn^ 
cianus,  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  if  in  a  less 
d^ree)  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  variation,  more  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  extent  of  the  white  colour  on  the  tail* 
feathers  and  on  the  bases  of  the  secondaries,  as  also  in  the 
development  of  the  vermiculations  across  the  abdomen.  This 
variation  occurs  in  some  cases  quite  individually,  in  others 
more  constantly,  a  definite  kind  of  variation  being  exhibited 
with  greater  and  greater  frequency  according  as  the  distance 
from  the  region  constituting  the  habitat  of  the  typical 
form  increases,  till  a  number  of  more  or  less  constant 
races,  known  to  us  under  various  names,  at  length  are 
produced. 

To  enumerate  all  these  varieties,  or  "species,'^  derived 
from  L.  excubitor^  does  not  come  within  the  object  of  the 
present  paper.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  merely  enumerate  such 
of  the  forms  as  are  found  with  greatest  frequency  in  the 
tracts  of  the  Palsearctic  Region. 

1.  The  typical  form  (L.  excMtor,  forma  exctUnior),  with 
its  fully  and  normally  developed  inner  spot  on  the  secon- 
daries, inhabits  chiefly  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and 
produces  normally  young  which,  even  in  the  nesting- plumage^ 
exhibit  this  mark  in  full  development,  as  in  the  old  birds. 

*  ''My  immature  bird  from  the  Amoor  is  undistiDguishable  from 
X.  boreiUis,  Vieill.,  but  I  haTe  seen  an  almost  complete  series  from  it 
to  L.  excubitor  "  (Seebohm,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  116). 
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2.  Sometimes,  however,  among  the  normally  coloured 
young  are  produced  a  few  having  the  basal  spot  on  the 
secondaries  either  im|)erfect  or  wholly  wanting,  and  every 
conceivable  transition  between  this  and  the  typical  form. 

3.  Such  individuals,  with  the  basal  spot  on  the  secon- 
daries either  imperfect  or  wanting,  become  more  common 
throughout  the  Arctic  region ;  and  in  Northern  Asia  these 
are  the  normal  {L,  excubitor,  forma  iTui/or),  while  the  double- 
spotted  variety  occurs  comparatively  seldom. 

4.  At  the  same  time  that  the  basal  spot  on  the  secondaries 
is  either  in  part  or  wholly  suppressed,  some  individuals  have 
a  tendency  to  exhibit  a  buff  colouring  on  the  rump  and  tail- 
coverts  [L.  excubitor,  forma  mollis),  also  more  distinct  and 
permanent  vermiculations  across  the  abdomen,  till  in  North' 
America  [L,  excubitor,  forma  borealis)  this  character  becomes 
normal. 

5.  Moreover  the  typical  L.  excubitor  sometimes,  too,  pro- 
duces individuals  having  the  basal  spot  on  the  secondaries 
larger  than  in  the  typical  form,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
white  colour  becomes  more  expanded  on  the  feathers  of  the 
rump  and  the  outermost  rectrices  (L.  excubitor^  forma 
homey  eri), 

6.  Such  individuals,  occasionally  produced  also  in  Northern 
Europe,  become  more  frequent  further  south,  till  in  South- 
eastern Europe  they  are  normal. 

7.  This  tendency  to  develop  the  white  colour  increases 
with  the  distance  east,  till  the  most  pronounced  form 
{L.  excubitor,  forma  leucopterus)  meets  in  South  Siberia 
the  northern  and  darker  forms  of  the  species  mentioned 
above. 

8.  Assuming  the  observations  from  these  districts  to 
be  trustworthy,  the  last  form  keeps  throughout  that  region 
(Seebohm,  ^  Siberia  in  Asia,'  p.  243)  distinctly  different  from 
the  others. 

Christiania,  30th  Nov.,  1886. 
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VII.— On  the  Species  of  the  Genus  Plotas  and  their 
Distribution.     By  H.  B.  Tristram,  D.D.,  F.E.S. 

(Plate  III.) 

There  are  few  gioaps  in  ornithology  more  distinct  than  the 
subfamily  Plotinae — so  sharply  marked  that  not  an  aberrant 
Cormorant  on  the  one  side,  or  Tropic-bird  on  the  other,  has 
ever  been  sospected  of  balancing  itself  on  the  boundary-fence. 
Yet  even  this  self-contained  group  has  not  escaped  the  fate 
of  all  others,  of  being  subdivided  into  baseless  species.  The 
genus  Plotus  is  usually  held  to  contain  four  species : — 

(1)  P.  anhingoj  L.,  extending  through  the  temperate  and 
tropical  regions  of  the  whole  New  World. 

(2)  P.  levaillanti,  Licht.,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  Southern,  Western,  and  Central  Africa. 

(3)  P.  melanogaster,  6m.,  inhabiting  the  whole  Indian 
region  and  Madagascar. 

(4)  P.  nov4B'hollandue,  Gt)uld,  from  Australia. 

It  is  diflScult,  from  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum, 
to  distinguish  this  last  bird  from  P.  melanogaster.  Gould,  in 
his  description,  gives  as  the  diagnosis  of  the  species  (P.  Z.  S. 
1847,  p.  34) — "  Very  closely  allied  to  the  Phtus  inhabiting 
Java,  but  distinguished  firom  it  by  the  shortness  of  the  scapu- 
laries  and  by  its  larger  size.''  On  examining  the  series  in 
the  Museum,  I  do  not  find  any  such  constant  differences. 
The  lai^est  Chinese  specimen  equals  the  smallest  Australian 
in  both  respects.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Schl^el 
(Mus.  des  Pays-Bas)  in  specifically  uniting  the  Australian 
with  the  Indian  bird. 

During  my  journey  through  Northern  Syria  in  1881,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  discover  a  colony  of  Plotus  breeding 
in  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  Lake  of  Antioch.  I  brought  this 
fact  before  the  notice  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  exhibited 
a  male  specimen  in  full  breeding-plumage  and  the  eggs  ob- 
tained by  me  (P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  826),  identifying  the  bird 
with  the  African  P.  levaUlanii,  and  not  with  the  Indian 
species.  I  gave  a  further  description  of  this  colony  in  *  The 
Ibis '  (1882,  p.  418). 
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M.  Oustalet^  in  reviewing  the  collections  made  in  the  same 
region  by  M.  Chantre  (Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  July  1882,  art.  7), 
describes  the  Antioch  Plotus  as  a  new  species,  finder  the  name 
of  P.  chantrei,  and  states  that  he  differs  from  my  conclusions, 
asserting  also  that  the  Antioch  bird  has  its  afl^ties  rather 
with  the  Indian  than  with  the  African  species.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  this  expression  of  opinion,  and  also  at  the 
omission  by  M.  Oustalet  of  the  one  permanent  character 
which  in  all  stages  of  plumage  distinguishes  the  African 
from  the  Indian  bird,  viz.  the  grey  or  rusty-brown  band  at 
the  termination  of  the  primary  wing-coverts,  which  forms  a 
conspicuous  terminal  bar  on  the  wing.  This  is  admirably 
shown  by  Temminck  (PL  Col.  380) ;  but  Schlegel  (Mus.  des 
Pays-Bas)  is  the  only  writer  who,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  as  the  one  true  specific  distinction. 
In  all  the  Indian  and  Australian  birds  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  this  russet  band,  the  whole  wing  being  a  rich 
glossy  black.  The  three  points  given  in  his  diagnosis  by 
M.  Oustalet  to  distinguish  this  new  species  are : — 1st.  The 
silky-white  markings  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
and  the  white  periophthalmic  line  reaching  to  the  forehead. 
But  both  these  characters  are  found  in  P.  levaillanti  in  breed- 
ing-plumage, and  are  well  shown  in  Temminck's  plate.  2nd. 
The  front  of  the  neck  white,  hardly  tinted  with  yellow.  This, 
again,  is  the  character  of  the  African  bird  in  nuptial  dress. 
3rd.  The  silvery  markings  on  the  wings  and  back  being 
thicker  and  broader.  This  also  varies  with  age,  sex,  and 
season  in  both  species.  I  have  examined  over  sixty  speci- 
mens in  the  British  Museum,  and  compared  them  with  my 
Antioch  skin,  and  have  come  to  the  decided  conclusion  that 
the  Antioch  bird  is  simply  P.  levaillanti  in  full  nuptial  dress. 
In  this  I  am  confirmed  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  kindly  examined 
the  series  with  me.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  two  specimens 
in  exactly  identical  plumage,  and  there  is  not  one  in  the  large 
Museum  series  in  such  absolutely  perfect  nuptial  dress  as 
my  bird. 

I  should  have  added  that,  besides  the  russet  or  brown 
wing-bar,  the  African  and  Syrian  species  has  also  the  inner 
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web  of  the  broad  scapular  feather  of  the  same  russet  or  rich 
brown  colour  in  all  stages  of  plumage,  whereas  in  the  Indian 
species  this  mark  is  replaced  by  a  white  stripe. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  reaffirm  the  identity  of  the  Syrian 
with  the  African  species,  feeling  satisfied  that  M.  Oustalet, 
when  he  wrote  his  article,  had  not  seen  a  fully  adult  male  of 
P.  levaillanti  in  breeding-dress. 

The  figure  of  this  bird  (Plate  III.)  is  taken  from  my  Syrian 
specimen,  an  adult  in  full  breeding-plumage. 


VIII.— On  the  Wren  of  St.  Kilda. 
By  H.  E.  D&EssER,  F.Z.S. 

When  Mr.  Seebohm  last  year  (Zoologist,  1884,  p.  333) 
described  the  St.  Kilda  Wren  as  distinct  from  Troglodytes 
parvulus,  naming  it  Troglodytes  hirtensisj  he  showed  me  the 
specimen  from  which  his  description  was  taken,  and  I  then 
said  that  it  diflfered  so  little  from  our  English  bird  that  I 
would  prefer  to  reserve  my  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
species  until  I  could  examine  a  larger  series.  Since  then 
Mr.  Seebohm  has  received  five  more  examples  from  St.  Kilda 
through  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackenzie,  of  Dun  vegan,  Skye,  one 
of  which  he  has  most  courteously  given  to  me,  and  has 
permitted  me  to  examine  the  rest :  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie  himself  for  one  specimen.  These  birds  I 
have  carefully  compared  with  my  series  of  Troglodytes  par- 
vtUus,  and  am  now  able  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider  the 
St.  Kilda  bird  worthy  of  specific  rank. 

Compared  only  with  specimens  obtained  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  St.  Kilda  Wren  is  rather  more  distinctly 
barred  on  the  back,  and  has  the  throat  and  breast  whiter  and 
less  marked;  but  I  have  now  before  me  a  specimen  from 
Margaard,  Denmark,  which  has  the  back  distinctly  barred; 
as  also  one  from  Piedmont,  which  is,  if  anything,  more  dis- 
tinctly barred,  and  has  the  throat  and  breast  dull  white, 
without  any  traces  of  spots.  One,  again,  obtained  near 
Constantinople,  on  the  Asia  Minor  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  is 
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more  distinctly  barred  on  the  back  than  the  St.  Kilda  bird^ 
and  has  the  throat  and  breast  quite  white^  without  any  trace 
of  spots ;  in  fact^  it  agrees  very  closely  with  examples  from 
St.  Kilda,  except  that  it  is  more  rufous  in  tinge  of  colour. 
I  do  not  find  any  difference  between  the  bill  of  the  St.  Kilda 
Wren  and  that  of  typical  examples  from  Europe;  and  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Dixon  (Ibis,  1885^  p.  81)  in  his  statement 
that  the  bill  of  the  former  resembles  that  of  TroghdyteM 
borealis,  inasmuch  as  T.  borealis  has  a  much  larger  and  con- 
spicuously stouter  bill.  All  the  last-received  specimens  of 
the  St.  Kilda  Wren  are  conspicuously  pale  and  grey  in  tinge 
of  colour;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that 
they  were  all  sent  in  spirits,  and  it  is  well  known  that  birds 
thus  treated  become  paler  in  colour,  and  that  any  tinge  of 
rufous  in  the  plumage  is  most  apt  to  suffer.  In  point  of  f act^ 
the  type  specimen  of  so-called  Troglodytes  hirtensis  is  con- 
siderably more  rufescent  than  the  last  spirit-preserved  ex- 
amples received  from  there,  and  is  about  the  same  in  tinge 
of  colour  as  the  specimen  from  Asia  Minor  above  referred  to. 
In  size  the  St.  Kilda  Wren  agrees  closely  with  examples 
from  different  parts  of  Europe,  except  that  it  has  the  wing 
and  tarsus  a  trifle  longer,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table  of  measurements^  all  the  specimens  being  males : — 

Hind  toe 
Culmen.        Wing.  TaiL  Tarsus,    without  daw. 

in.  in.  in.  in.  in. 

England 0-66  1-95  1-85  0-76  0-35 

Ditto 0-56  1-92  1-35  070  0-33 

Piedmont 052  1-90  1-36  0-68  033 

Macedonia 0*66  1-90  1-40  0-70  0-82 

Asia  Minor    ....  0-66  1*90  1*35  0-76  0*33 

Palestine    0-65  1-95  1-46  0-76  0-33 

Central  Asia  ....  0-66  200  140  0-76  0-33 

St.  Kilda    0-66  210  150  076  033 

Ditto 0-65  2-05  1-55  0-78  033 

The  Faroese  Wren  {Troglodytes  borealis)  differs  from  TVo- 
glodytes  parvulus  in  having  the  underparts  more  strongly 
barred^  in  being  darker  in  colour^  and  especially  in  being 
somewhat  larger  in  size^  and  in  having  a  much  stouter  bill  and 
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legs^  and  in  theae  respects  it  also  differs  from  the  St.  KQda 
Wren.  Two  males  of  IVogbifyteM  bore&Us  which  I  hare 
examined  measored  as  follows : — colmen  0*65  and  063  inch^ 
wing  21  and  205,  tail  1-5  and  1-52,  tarsus  0-88  and  0-9, 
middle  toe  without  claw  0*45  and  0*43.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  northern  Wren  is  the 
stoutness  of  its  lull,  for  the  two  specimens  aboTe  cited 
measure  in  width  at  the  base  of  the  biU  0*28  and  0*3  respec- 
tiyely,  whereas  no  specimen  of  TroglodyteM  parvmhu  which  I 
hare  examined  measures  more  than  0*15,  the  ayenge  being 
about  0*14,  and  the  two  examples  from  St.  Kilda  measure 
0-14  and  0*15  respectiTcly.  I  haTe,  as  will  be  seen,  taken 
the  measurements  of  the  hind  toe  of  the  Tarious  qpedmena 
without  the  claw,  as  in  some  of  them  the  claw  is  somewhat 
worn,  and  hence,  had  I  taken  the  measurements  with  the 
claw,  it  would  not  haye  giyen  so  accurate  a  result. 


IX. — Notes  from  Northern  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1885. 
By  HsNRT  H.  Slater  and  Thomas  Carter. 

We  started  late  on  our  tour  to  Iceland  last  summer,  and 
were  rather  afraid,  on  landing  at  SapilSarkrokr,  June  22nd, 
that  we  might  find  the  breeding-season  of  most  of  the  birds 
far  advanced.  The  season,  however,  was  such  an  exceptionally 
late  one,  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  snow  still 
remaining,  even  at  low  altitudes,  and  to  the  presence  of 
numerous  icebergs  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  island,  that  the 
birds  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  uncertainty.  Up  to 
the  time  of  our  leaving  the  island  on  July  20th,  we  appeared 
equally  likely  to  meet  with  any  given  species  (Ravens  and 
Iceland  Falcons  excepted)  with  young  birds,  with  eggs  in 
any  stage,  or  not  yet  breeding. 

It  was  unfortunately  often  the  case,  however  (doubtless  a 
common  experience) ,  that  any  bird's  eggs  which  we  particularly 
wanted  proved  to  be  much  incubated.  This  caused  us,  in 
moments  of  irritation,  as  we  sat  late  into  the  iii|^  punfnlly 
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extracting  chickena  in  small  pieces^  to  tow  that  in  Iceland 
birds  laid  their  eggs  ^^  hard  sat/' 

We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  be  too  precise  as  to  localities^ 
but  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  furnish  information  to  brother 
ornithologists  by  letter.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  taking 
this  course^  as  one  of  us  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
already,  unwittingly,  done  harm  in  being  too  confidential. 
The  year  after  he  had  published  his  experiences  on  the  Doyre 
Fjeld,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Collett,  which  men- 
tioned that  an  English  collector  had  just  visited  the  same 
localities  and  had  simply  exterminated  the  rarer  biHrds. 

Redwing.     {Tkirdus  iliacus.) 

Abundant  in  the  birch  woods.  We  found  only  one  nest 
with  eggs,  on  June  27.  We  saw  many  young  birds  the  same 
day,  some  just  fledged,  some  full-grown  and  almost  as  long- 
tailed  as  their  parents.  Whenever  the  sun  shone  we  heard 
with  great  pleasure  the  rich  wild  note  of  this  bird  all  over 
the  birch  woods. 

Northern  Wren.     {TVoglodytea  borealis.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  (Ibis,  1885,  p.  376)  states  that  this  bird 
''  occurs  in  the  brushwood  of  the  Pnjoskd.*'  We  can  only 
say  that  for  some  days  we  searched  this  locality  most  care- 
fully for  it  and  for  its  nest,  but  entirely  without  success. 
Nor  can  we  think  that  we  overlooked  it.  The  inhabitants^ 
most  of  whom  seem  to  have  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  their 
local  birds,  usually  appeared  to  know  of  the  bird  by  the  name 
'' Musarbro^ir,''  but  no  one  seemed  to  have  seen  the  bird 
itself,  or  could  tell  us  where  to  look  for  it.  Considering  the 
trouble  we  took  to  find  it  in  different  places,  considering^ 
too,  the  very  small  number  and  limited  area  of  the  woods  in 
which  it  would  most  probably  occur,  we  feel  justified  in  put- 
ting it  down  as,  at  all  events,  extremely  rare  in  the  north ; 
for  it  is  not,  like  one  of  the  rarer  Waders,  for  example,  a  bird 
which  might  be  easily  overlooked  in  the  vast  stretches  of 
likely  marsh  and  ''  heiISi "  ground. 

Mealy  Redpoll.    {Linota  linaria.) 

We  found  this  bird  often  very  abundant,  as  well  as  generally 
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distributed^  in  the  birch  woods.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  modem  ornithologists  that  L.  hornemanni,  Holb.,  is  the 
ordinary  Redpoll  of  Iceland.  Herr  Preyer,  both  in  ^  Nau- 
mannia'  (1857^  i.  p.  63)  and  ^  Reise  nach  Island  im  Somraer 
I860"  (p.  394),  speaks  of  it  as  " FringiUa  linaria,  hJ' 
Professor  Newton  does  the  same  (App.  to  Baring  Gould's 
'Iceland^  its  Scenes  and  Sagas/  1863),  which  are  all  subse- 
quent to  Holbdll's  article  in  '  Naturh.  Tidsskr.'  (iv.  p.  398, 
1843).  But  in  the  last  edition  of  Yarrell's  '  British  Birds,' 
Professor  Newton  conjectures  that  the  prevailing  form  in 
Iceland  is  the  Arctic  Redpoll  (L.  hornemanm),  and  Mr.  Dresser 
(B.  of  Ear.  iv.  p.  42)  acquiesces  in  this  view,  which  is  based 
upon  an  unquestionable  specimen  from  Iceland  in  Mr.  Han* 
cock's  possession.  We  think,  however,  that  the  subjoined 
measurements,  to  which  are  added  those  of  one  or  two  other 
examples  in  Slater's  collection,  will  prove  that  the  bird  which 
breeds  in  Iceland  is  L.  linaria^  whilst  it  is  probable  that  the 
Arctic  Redpoll  is  only  a  winter  visitor. 
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Snow-Buntino.     {Plectrophanes  nivalis,) 

Common.  We  obtained  several  nests  with  eggs.  The 
nest,  placed  either  in  a  crevice  of  rock  in  some  wild  ravine 
near  the  snow-line,  or  in  a  heap  of  loose  stones,  is  clumsily 
made  of  short  sticks  and  tufts  of  wool,  and  is  lined,  like 
nearly  all  small  birds'  nests  in  Iceland,  with  white  Ptarmigan 
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feathers.  We  obtained^  about  the  same  time^  youQg  flyers  in 
a  very  interesting  stage  of  plumage^  which  has  been  described 
by  Professor  Newton  in  '  Yarrell,'  ed.  4,  vol.  ii.,  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  nowhere  figured. 

Raven.     {Corvu8  eorax.) 

We  were,  of  course,  too  late  for  the  eggs  of  this  bird,  but 
we  took  young  birds,  almost  fledged,  from  a  nest  on  June  30 ; 
they  were  four  in  number,  and  had  been  fed  on  birds'  eggs 
(mostly,  apparently,  those  of  the  Whimbrel  and  Golden 
Plover)  and  berries,  which,  from  their  colour,  could  only  have 
been  those  of  Empetrum.  Ravens  seem  to  get  a  good  many 
of  the  Ptarmigan's  eggs ;  on  two  occasions  we  found  one 
lying  in  the  woods  so  neatly  sucked  as  to  make  pretty  good 
specimens.  The  Whimbrels  used  to  attack  the  black  robbers 
fearlessly  when  they  came  near  their  nests,  as  Peewits  do 
Rooks  at  home.  As  there  is  a  much  greater  disparity  in  sise 
in  the  former  case,  and,  apparently,  a  less  effective  weapon 
(for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  incapable  instrument  than 
the  Whimbrel's  bill,  from  a  warlike  point  of  view),  this  speaks 
volumes  for  the  pluck  of  the  Whimbrel.  As  long  as  the 
Raven  kept  on  the  ground,  the  Whimbrels  did  the  same. 
But  as  soon  as  we  approached  the  Raven  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  better  move,  the  Whimbrels  dashed  at  him 
as  soon  as  he  was  on  the  wing,  and  appeared  almost  to  tumble 
him  over,  and  he  soon  was  glad  to  take  to  qarth  again  in  a 
most  undignified  manner.  Then  the  Whimbrels,  after  a  stoop 
or  two  at  his  head,  which  he  met  by  ducking  and  croaking, 
perched  on  hummocks  and  watched  him  as  before.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  usual  procedure ;  but  the  Raven  appeared  to 
be  ready  to  put  up  with  the  kicks  as  long  as  he  got  the  half- 
pence— to  wit,  the  eggs.  .  Amongst  the  scores  of  Ravens  we 
saw,  we  did  not  observe  a  single  pied  specimen. 

White-tailed  Eaqle.     {Haliaeius  albicilla,) 
An  egg  of  the  season  was  brought  in  to  us. 

Iceland  Falcon.     {Hierofalco  islandus,) 
We  saw  several,  and  eggs  which  had  been  taken  earlier  were 
brought  to  us. 
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Merlin.     {Falco  ieaalon.) 

Not  nearly  so  numerous  in  the  north  as  would  seem  to  be 
the  case  elsewhere.  We  never  saw  the  adult  birds^  but  two 
clutches  of  eggs  and  four  young  in  down  were  brought  to  us. 

Bock- Ptarmigan.     [Lagoptis  rupesiris.) 

Of  this  birdj  which  seems  generally  distributed  in  fair  num- 
bers^ we  obtained  specimens — adult^  young  in  down^  and  eggs. 
We  must  entirely  endorse  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Backhouse  (Ibis^  1885,  p.  376),  as  all  the  specimens  which 
came  under  our  notice  were  normal  L.  rupestris.  The  note  is 
a  croak,  very  like  that  of  L.  o^mu^,  which  the  male  utters  con- 
tinuously on  the  wing,  as  well  as  intermittently  when  on  the 
ground;  and  this  several  times  drew  our  attention  to  him  when 
he  might  otherwise  have  escaped  notice.  The  nest  is  like  that 
of  the  Red  Grouse,  partly  sheltered  by  a  trailing  branch  of 
dwarf  birch  or  other  shrub.  The  largest  clutch  of  eggs  we 
obtained  was  ten,  but  one  of  six  was  brought  to  us  on  July  6, 
very  much  incubated. 

Heron.     [Ardea  cinerea.) 
We  saw  one  near  SkagafjorSr. 

Ducks. 

Of  these  we  took  eggs  ourselves  of  the  Wild  Duck,  Wigeon, 
Scaup  (commonest  of  all ;  we  once,  working  independently, 
counted  305  nests  of  this  bird  in  about  an  hour  on  a  space  of 
three  or  four  acres,  all  with  eggs,  after  which  we  stopped 
counting),  Barrow's  Goldeneye,  Longtail,  Pintail,  Scoter; 
also  of  the  Merganser.  One  of  us  is  confident  also  that  he 
saw  a  pair  of  Common  Goldeneyes  near  SkagafjorSr,  which 
were  swimming  in  a  lake  within  thirty  yards  of  where  he  rode 
past  them.  Other  Ducks'  eggs  were  brought  to  us  with  the 
down,  amongst  which,  with  the  kind  help  of  Mr.  Seebohm 
and  his  collection,  we  have  identified  the  Teal,  possibly  the 
Shoveller,  the  Harlequin,  and  three  eggs  of  the  Gad  wall,  which 
have  only  once  previously  been  taken  in  North  Iceland. 

Turnstone.     {Strepsilas  interpres,) 

We  never  met  with  this  bird  ourselves^  but  am  IceJ^' 

SER.  V. ^VOL.  IV. 
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brought  in  a  clutch  of  eggs  which  we  put  down  as  belonging 
to  this  bird^  au  opinion  which  Professor  Newton  endorses. 

Purple  Sandpiper.     {Trinffa  striata.) 

We  obtained  two  clutches  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird,  which 
would  seem  to  breed  sparsely  on  the  bleakest  and  wildest 
uplands  or  '•  heilSies.'* 

Sanderling.     {Calidris  arenaria.) 

An  officious  native  having,  at  considerable  trouble  to  him- 
self, informed  the  authorities  that  we  were  shooting  birds  in 
the  close  season  (a  fact  of  which  thej  were  already  quite 
aware),  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  send  us  a  messenger 
with  a  copy  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  as  a  delicate  hint  to 
keep  our  proceedings  quiet.  This  law,  it  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  remark,  is  printed  in  Danish  and  French,  although  nine 
tenths  of  the  tourists  in  Iceland  are  British.  The  great 
offenders,  owing  to  whom  it  originally  became  necessary  to 
pass  the  law,  are  the  officers  of  the  various  French  men-of- 
war  sent  there  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  bonus-fed  French 
cod-iishermen.  These  gentry  were,  and  still  are,  in  the  habit 
of  going  ashore  in  boatloads,  and  slaying,  no  matter  at  what 
season,  everything  they  find  with  feathers  on  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  message  from  the  authorities,  we 
went  out  for  a  day  or  two  without  guns,  and  of  course  one 
of  them  proved  to  be  the  one  day,  of  all  others,  when  a  gun 
would  have  been  invaluable.     For  we  came  upon  a  nest  that 
day,  on  a  tussock-side  at  the  edge  of  a  marsh,  from  which 
the  old  bird  fluttered  off  in  a  perfectly  different  manner  from 
a  Dunlin ;  this,  combined  with  the  appearance  of  the  birdj 
impelled  the  finder  to  drop  his  hat  on  the  nest  to  mark  it,  and 
to  follow  the  old  bird,  which  trotted  or  crept  away,  according 
to  the  openness  of  the  ground,  without  uttering  a  sound,  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  him.     He  followed  her  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  keeping  his  field-glasses  focused  upon  her,  and  then 
returned  to  the  nest,  perfectly  convinced  that  he  had  been 
looking  at  a  Sanderling.     He  was  chiefly  struck  with  the 
rusty  colour  of  her  throat,  with  the  plain  white  breast,  and 
with  her  perfect  muteness.     The  eggs  were  packed  with  gpreat 
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care  (they  were,  of  coarse,  on  the  point  of  hatching),  and 
seemed  to  resemble  what  we  remembered  Sanderling's  eggs 
to  be.  On  our  return  to  England  we  again  inspect^  the 
plate  in  Nares's  '  Narrative/  and  sent  them  off  to  Professor 
Newton,  who  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  were  possibly 
Sanderling's  eggs.  When  dissected,  however,  the  embryo 
proved  to  have  a  hind  toe.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  feel  it 
difficult  to  alter  our  opinion  as  to  the  species.  As  the  San- 
derling,  hind  toe  excepted,  is  a  normal  Tringa,  it  seems  to  us 
not  imposaible  that  the  hind  toe  may  become  atrophied  shortly 
after  hatching.  We  propose  to  investigate  the  subject  further, 
if  possible. 

Arctic  Tern.     {Sterna  macrura,) 

Universally  distributed  in  large  numbers.  The  native 
Icelandic  names  for  the  birds  are  generally  onomatopoeic,  and 
that  of  the  Arctic  Tern  is  ''Krja''  (pronounced  kreee-dh), 
which  exactly  su^ests  the  note ;  this  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  most  of  the  complicated  arrangements  in  italics  so 
common  in  books  on  birds.  The  Terns  in  Iceland  were  ex- 
cessively bold,  and,  when  we  were  near  their  ^gs  or  young, 
gave  us  vicious  raps  on  the  head,  which,  through  our  soft 
hats,  were  distinctly  painful.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
young  birds  seemed  to  die  in  the  downy  stage  some  little  time 
after  hatching,  for  which  we  could  only  account  by  attributing 
it  to  the  cold  summer,  or  to  the  presence  of  huge  tapeworms 
in  their  insides. 

Great  Northern  Diver.  {CoJymbus  arcticus.) 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  disposition  of  this  bird.  It  is  not 
unfirequently  stated  to  be  so  very  wary  that  it  is  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  it  can  be  approached  in  a  boat. 
Mr.  Charles  Dixon,  apparently  (Ibis,  1885,  p.  90),  considers 
that  it  is  of  so  guileless  a  disposition  as  to  sit  on  a  rock  while 
St.-Kildans,  taking  it,  in  a  moment  of  universal  temporary 
insanity,  for  an  evil  spirit,  stone  it  to  death. 

Its  disposition  appears  to  lie  somewhere  between  these 
extremes,  but  probably  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  former. 
We  were  able  one  morning  to  obtain  a  couple  (both  males, 
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which  weighed,  respectively,  10^  and  13  lb.)  by  noting  the  di- 
rection in  which  they  dived  and  proceeding  in  it.  Five  times 
out  oi  ten  you  will  be  disappointed,  as  the  bird  will  alter  its 
course  under  water,  or  do  something  else  unexpected.  The 
tenth,  if  you  are  very  quick  with  your  gun,  you  may  get  a 
snap-shot  before  it  dives  again.  Our  morning's  amusement 
was  only  marred  by  a  big  trout  choosing  an  inopportune 
moment,  when  we  were  intently  looking  out  for  the  re- 
appearance of  a  submerged  Diver,  to  seize  an  angel-minnow 
trailing  behind  the  boat.  Before  the  gun  could  be  transferred 
to  the  person  who  was  rowing,  and  the  rod  taken  in  hand,  the 
reel-handle  had  caught  in  some  stones  at  the  boaf  s  bottom, 
there  were  two  frantic  jumps  in  the  air,  and  we  were  minus 
our  hoped-for  dinner  and  a  certain  quantity  of  tackle. 

Bed-throated  Diver.     {Colymbus  aeptentrionalis,) 
Much  less  common  than  the  foregoing.     We  saw  the  bird 

on  one  or  two  occasions,  heard  it  oftener,  and  had  several 

eggs  brought  in. 

Little  Auk.     [Mergulus  alle,) 

Were  not  uncommon  on  SkagaQorSr,  and  we  had  e^s 
brought  in  from  Grimsey. 

Other  birds,  observed  in  more  or  less  abundance,  which 
call  for  no  remark,  are  : — Wheatear,  White  Wagtail,  Meadow- 
Pipit,  Whimbrel,  Golden  Plover,  Dunlin,  Redshank,  Snipe 
(Common  only),  Bed-necked  Phalarope,  Binged  Plover, 
Geese,  Harlequin  and  Eider  Ducks,  Goosander,  Puffin,  Razor- 
bill, Black,  Briinnich's,  and  Comn^on  Guillemots,  Shag, 
Gannet,  Kittiwake,  Glaucous  Gull,  Great  Black-backed 
Gull,  Bichardson's  and  Great  Skuas,  Fulmar,  and  Sclavonian 
Grebe. 

Skins  of  the  Coot  and  the  Water-Bail  were  seen  at  Aku- 
reyri :  they  were  stated  to  have  been  killed  on  the  Eyja-  or 
QBfjorSr,  on  which  the  town  stands. 
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X.— At  Mome  imiereMimg  Addiiumg  io  ike  Aviftnma  of  B^ca- 
ranumga,  U.S.  of  Colombia.    By  Hans  too  Bsu^fsch. 

(Hate  IV.) 

In  the  'Journal  fur  Omithologie ^  for  ISai,  pp.  273-320, 
I  hare  spoken  of  a  large  collection  of  bird-skins  firom  Baca- 
ramanga  sent  to  the  Lubeck  Mosenm  by  Mr.  Emilio  Minlos, 
a  German  resident  of  that  city.  Lately  I  hare  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  another  collection  firom  the  same  source,  which 
was  most  obligingly  placed  in  my  hands  for  determination 
by  my  friend  Dr.  H.  Lenz,  of  Lubeck.  In  general  this 
second  collection  contained  but  little  additional  material 
worthy  of  notice;  indeed,  it  furnished  but  three  species  which 
were  not  represented  in  the  first  consignment.  Uoweyer, 
two  of  these  are  of  no  small  interest :  one  being  quite  new 
to  science,  the  other  not  yet  known  as  a  denizen  of  New 
Granada.  To  begin  first  with  the  interesting  noyelty,  of 
which  there  are  two  specimens  in  the  coUection.  I  feel  much 
satisfaction  in  naming  it  '^ Xenerpesies  nUnlori/'  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Emilio  Minlos,  by  whose  generosity  this  collection 
was  brought  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Bucaramanga,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
the  city  of  Liibeck.  The  new  generic  title  was  kindly  sug- 
gested to  me  by  Mr.  Sclater,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sal\in, 
agrees  with  me  in  considering  this  bird  to  be  new  to  science, 
and  a  yery  important  discoyery. 

In  appearance  Xenerpestes  minlosi  is  quite  unlike  any 
other  species.  At  first  sight  its  colouring  reminds  one  some- 
what of  the  curious  OdotUorhynchus  branickii,  being  cine- 
reous aboye,  white  below,  and  showing  white  striations  on 
the  nape  &c.  In  form,  however,  it  is  altogether  different; 
moreoyer  it  has  an  unbarred  tail,  white  wing- bands  &c.,  and 
the  similarity  appears  yery  superficial  when  the  two  species 
are  compared  more  closely  together. 

The  correct  position  of  the  new  bird  is,  no  doubt,  among 
the  Dendrocolaptidae ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Sclater,  who  believes  that  it  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Synallaxis.     Nevertheless  its  com- 
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paratively  much  longer  wing8^  which  are  more  pointed  (not 
rounded),  its  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  soft,  with  their 
tips  rounded  (not  pointed,  nor  are  the  rectrices  anywhere  di- 
lated, as  in  certain  Dcndrocolaptidse  with  soft  tails),  the  curved 
hill,  the  very  short  legs,  with  their  strong  much-curved  claws, 
and  the  quite  singular  coloration  make  it  very  different  from 
that  genus,  and  its  correct  position  among  the  Dendroco- 
laptidae  must  remain  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  bird  may 
he  characterized  as  follows  : — 

Xenerpkstes  (^evo9=alienus,  epwtf cni^,nomen  propr.),  genus 

novum  Dendrocolaptidarum. 

Rostro  brevi,  gracili,  conspicue  deorsum  curvato,  basi  latiore, 
dein  subito  angustato,  maxillae  tomiis  ad  oris  angulum 
projectis,  tumidis,  dente  finali  nuUo.  Narium  aperturis 
oblongis,  pone  rostri  basin,  lateralibus,  membrana  partim 
obtectis  nee  plumosis.  Tarsis  brevibus  fortibus,  digitis 
brevissimis,  unguibus  fortioribus,  valde  incurvis  in- 
structis.     Digito  extemo  intemo  vix  longiore. 

Trunci  pennis  quam  in  genere  SynaUaxidi  firmioribus,  plumis 
in  fronte  rigidis  setaceis,  supra  narium  aperturas  valde 
prominentibus. 

Alls  pro  mole  longioribus.  Remigum  primariorum  decern 
2%  3**,  4**  longissimis,  fere  sequfdibus ;  2"  =7"  secundariis 
(numero  novem  ?)  multo  longioribus. 

Cauda  modice  gradata,  rectricibus  externis  mediis  circiter 
J  5  mm.  brevioribus :  rectricibus  omnibus  laxis,  latitudine 
sequali,  apicibus  rotundatis  nee  acuminatis. 

Coloribus  insolitis,  sexibus  similibus  :  ptilosi  aetatis  juvenilis 
diversa. 

Xenerfestes  minlosi,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  IV.) 

Corpore  supra  olivascente  griseo,  pileo  nigrescentiore,  plumis 
in  fronte  striis  tenuissimis  scapalibus  albis  signatis. 
Nucha  et  coUo  laterali  minus  conspicue  striatis.  Super- 
ciliis  latis  a  naribus  ad  nucham  ductis  flavescenti-albis. 
Corpore  subtus  sordide  flavescenti-albo  unicolore,  sub- 
caudalibus  obscure  griseo  maculatis.  Tectricium  alarum 
mediorum  et  longissimorum  apicibus  late  albo  maculatis 
(itaque  alis  bifasciatis).  Rectricibus  colore  dorsi,  externis 
in  vexillo  intemo  stricte  albo  marginatis.  Rostro  corneo, 
maudibula  basi  infra  flavescenti-alba.  Pedibus  plumbeis, 
unguibus  flavescentibus. 
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Avis  junior.  Plumis  pectoralibUs  fusco  marginatis^  nucha 
fortius  albo  striata,  striis  frontalibus  fere  evanescentibus^ 
alarum  tectricibus  sordidis  albo  fasciatis  et  limbo  rec- 
tricium  lateralium  albo  nullo  differt. 

Long.  tot.  100  (circiter),  al.  57-56,  caud.  47^-48^,  rostr. 
culm.  \\\,  tars.  14^  mm. 

Habitat,  Circa  Bucaramanga,  in  republ.  Colombiana  (coll. 
Minlos). 

Typi  in  Mus.  Liibeck  et  Hans  yon  Berlepsch. 

I  add  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  two  specimens 
which  are  in  the  collection — one  of  them  being  evidently 
an  adult ;  the  other  a  young  bird,  which  differs  in  many  points 
from  it. 

Adult.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  cinereous 
colour,  with  a  slight  shade  of  olive  admixed  with  it.  The  top 
of  the  head  is  much  darker,  rather  blackish,  and  here  each 
feather  shows  a  thin  white  stripe  occupying  the  shaft  from 
the  base  till  about  the  end  of  the  feather ;  these  stripes  are 
more  conspicuous  on  the  fore  part  of  the  front,  where  the 
feathers  are  rather  firm  and  rigid  and  acutely  pointed.  On 
the  hind  neck,  and  more  so  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  there 
are  likewise  indications  of  white  stripes  down  the  feathers, 
but  they  are  only  to  be  seen  when  the  feathers  are  disturbed. 
The  lores  are  white,  but  obscured  by  blackish  margins  to  the 
feathers,  which  also  form  a  black  line  dividing  the  lores 
from  the  superciliary  stripe.  The  white  superciliary  stripe 
itself,  which  is  very  broad  and  conspicuous,  begins  at  the 
nostrils,  where  it  has  a  strong  yellowish  or  fulvous  suffusion, 
and  then  becoming  of  a  purer  white,  extends  over  the  eye  to  the 
side  of  the  nape,  where  it  ends  in  an  acute  tip.  The  feathers 
of  the  region  under  the  eye  are  whitish,  with  blackish  tips ; 
the  ear-coverts  blackish,  striped  down  the  centre  with 
whitish. 

All  the  underparts  are  of  a  uniform  soiled  white,  somewhat 
suffused  with  yellowish.  On  the  sides  of  the  breast  there 
are  a  few  indistinct  blackish  spots,  being,  no  doubt,  the 
remains  of  a  feature  which  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  the 
immature  stage  of  this  bird. 

The  under  wing-coverts,  the  carpal  margin,  and  the  inner 
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margin  of  the  wing-feathers  are  also  a  nnifonn  yellowish 
white.  The  flanks  are  greyish  olivaceous^  variegated  with 
whitish^  and  on  the  inner  flanks  under  the  wing  there  is  a 
bundle  of  silky-white  feathers  of  a  flufiy  appearance.  The 
under  tail-coverts  are  yellowish  white^  marked  with  indistinct 
dusky  spots  on  each  side  of  the  feather. 

The  wings  are  a  blackish  brown^  with  very  indistinct  mar- 
gins of  greyish  olive  to  the  secondaries  and  the  middle  portion 
of  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries.  The  smallest  wing- 
coverts  are  dark  brown^  margined  with  the  colour  of  the 
back^  the  medium-sized  and  the  longest  coverts  more  blackish 
browu^  tipped  broadly  and  distinctly  with  white  spots  (these 
forming  two  conspicuous  and  well-marked  white  wing-bands). 
The  least  tertiaries  also  show  inconspicuous  narrow  white 
margins  to  their  tips  behind. 

The  tail-feathers  are  of  the  same  cinereous  colour  as  the 
back^  with  blackish  shafts.  The  three  outer  rectrices  on  each 
side  show  sharp  and  conspicuous  white  margins  to  the  inner 
webs  from  nearly  the  base  to  the  tip.  Upper  mandible 
blackish  brown ;  the  under  mandible  whitish^  obscured  with 
brownish  on  the  side  of  the  base  and  on  the  tip.  Legs 
blackish  plumbeous,  claws  clear  yellowish  white. 

The  younff  bird  differs  from  the  old  one  in  having  all  the  fea- 
thers of  the  breast  down  nearly  to  the  belly  and  of  the  jugulum 
margined  with  greyish  black ;  these  margins  are  more  con- 
spicuous on  the  sides  of  the  feather  than  on  the  tip^  but  give 
to  these  parts  of  the  body  a  somewhat  scaly  appearance.  The 
white  superciliary  stripe  is  not  nearly  so  broad  as  in  the  old 
bird^  and  much  obscured  by  blackish  margins  to  the  feathers. 
The  feathers  on  the  forehead  show  somewhat  lighter  centres^ 
but  there  are  no  linear  shaft-stripes  ;  these  feathers  are  also 
not  nearly  so  stiff  and  pointed  as  in  the  adult. 

On  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back  the  white  striations 
are  much  more  conspicuous,  being  broader  and  more  generally 
dispersed.  The  white  wing-bands  are  not  so  conspicuous^ 
being  narrower  and  more  soiled  with  lusty  yellowish.  The 
conspicuous  white  margins  to  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail- 
feathers  are  altogether  wanting. 
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The  second  addition  to  the  Colombian  avifauna  is  a  specimen 
of  Oncostoma  olivaceum,  Lawr.  The  genus  Oncostoma  has 
hitherto  been  believed  to  be  confined  to  Central  America ; 
the  discovery  of  O.  olivaceum  at  Bucaramanga  therefore  is  a 
fact  of  considerable  interest.  The  skin  sent  from  Bucara- 
manga difiers  a  little  from  a  typical  specimen  of  O.  oliva-- 
ceum  kindly  lent  to  me  for  comparison  by  Mr.  Sclater.  The 
former  is  of  much  larger  dimensions  and  has  a  somewhat 
narrower  bill ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  darker 
olivaceous^  especially  on  the  top  of  the  head,  where  the 
dark  basal  markings  of  the  feathers  are  more  apparent. 
Further^  the  upper  breast  is  more  conspicuously  striated  with 
dusky^  and  the  yellowish  wing-bands  (formed  by  the  terminal 
spots  of  the  larger  and  middle  wing-coverts)  are  much  clearer 
and  broader. ;  the  legs,  too,  are  darker. 

Knowing  that  similar  differences  in  size  and  colour  are  to 
be  found  in  specimens  of  the  allied  O.  cinereiffulare,  I  do  not 
think  the  specimen  from  Bucaramanga  ought  to  be  separated 
specifically  or  subspecifically  from  true  O.  olivaceum.  A 
larger  series  is  necessary  to  settle  this  point  definitely. 

O.  olivaceum  from  Panama  (mus.  P.  L.  Sclater) :  al.  41^ 
millim.,  caud.  30,  rostr.  11^,  tars.  14^. 

O.  olivaceum  from  Bucaramanga :  al.  49  millim.,  caud.  38^, 
rostr.  12^,  tars.  14. 

The  third  addition  to  the  avifauna  of  Bucaramanga  is  a 
young  male  in  transition  plumage  of  Euphonia  nigricollis 
(Yieill.),  about  which  no  remark  is  needed. 

Muenden,  November  1885. 


XI. — A  List  of  the  Birds  obtained  by  Mr.  Henry  Whitely  in 
British  Guiana.    By  Osbert  Salvin,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  &c. 

[Continued  from  '  The  Ibis/  1886,  p.  439.] 

380.   PiCUMNUS  MINUTUS. 

Pipra  minuta,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  340  ? 

Picumnus  minutus,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  714. 

Camacusa,  Merume  Mountains^  Roraima  (3500-4000  ft.). 
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Mr.  Whitely^s  skins  no  doubt  belong  to  the  species  thos 
named  by  Prof.  Cabanis ;  but  whether  they  should  be  referred 
to  the  Pipra  minuia  of  Linnaeus  must  probably  be  ever  a 
matter  of  uncertainty. 

381.  Campephilus  melanoleucus. 

Picus  melanoleucus y  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  426;  Sundev. 
Consp.  Av.  Picin.  p.  5. 

Dryocoptis  albirostris  (Vieill.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  716. 

Bartica  Grove. 

382.  Campephilus  rubricollis. 

Picus  rubricollis,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  426. 

Campephilus  rubricollis,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  716. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merume  Mountains. 

383.  Dryocopus  lineatus. 

Picus  lineatus,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  174. 

Dryocopus  lineatus.  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  716. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Roraima  (3500  ft.) . 

384*^.  Chloronerpes  sanguineus. 

Dendrobates  sanguineus  (Wagl.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^ 
iii.  p.  716. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

385.  Chloronerpes  kirkii. 

Chloropicus  kirki,  Malh.  Rev.  Zool.  1845,  p.  400. 
Mesopicus  kirki,  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  ii.  p.  70,  pi.  59.  figs.  7, 8. 
Roraima  (4000-5000  ft.) . 

386.  Chloronerpes  sedulus. 

Campias  sedulus.  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hcin.  iv.  p.  153. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merum(5  Mountains,  Roraima. 

Dendrobates  passerinus  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  716,  may  refer  to  this  species  or  to  C  tephrodops,  both 
being  Guianan  birds.  Picus  passerinus,  Linn.,  from  St. 
Domingo,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  recognized. 

387.  Chloronerpes  flavigularis. 
Picus  fiavigula,  Bodd.  Tabl.  PI.  Enl.  p.  49. 
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Chlaronerpes  flaviffularis,  Scl.  Cat.  Am.  B.  p.  839. 
Chioronerpes    chhrocephalus    (Gm.)^    Cab.    in    Scbomb. 
Guiana^  iii.  p.  716. 

Bartica  GroYe^  Camacusa. 

388.  Chloronerpes  rctbioinosus. 
Picus  rubiginosus,  Sw.  Zool.  111.  pi.  14. 

Chloronerpes  ruhiginosus,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  715. 

Bartica  Grove^  Merum^  Mountains,  Boraima  (3500  ft.). 

These  specimens  agree  with  others  from  Venezuela,  the 
true  P.  rubiginosus  of  Swainson. 

389.  Melanerpes  rubrifrons. 

Picus  rubrifrons,  Spix,  Av.  Bras.  i.  p.  61,  pi.  55. 

Melanerpes  rubri/rons,  Scl.  Cat.  Am.  B.  p.  341. 

Centurus  hirundinaceus  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  341. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merum^  Mountains,  B.  Ata- 
pnrau. 

390.  Celeus  cinnamomeus. 

Celeus  cinnamomeus  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  715. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

These  specimens  have  the  head  of  a  rather  deeper  colour 
than  is  usual  in  this  species ;  but  they  vary  in  this  respect 
amongst  one  another. 

391*.  Celeus  citrinus. 

Picas  citrinus,  Bodd.  Tabl.  PI.  Enl.  p.  30. 

Celeus  exalbidus  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  715. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

392.  Celeus  rufus. 

Celeus  rufus  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  715. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merum^  Mountains. 

393*.  Celeus  multicolor. 

Celeus  multicolor  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, iii. p. 71 5. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 
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394.    MOMOTUS  BRA8ILIEN8T8. 

RAamphastus  momotus,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  152. 
Momotus  brasiliensisy  Scl.  Cat.  Am.  B.  p.  216. 
Prionites  momota,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  704. 
Bartica  Grove^  Merum^  Mountains^  B.  Atapurau^  Boraima 
(3500  ft.). 

395.  Ceryle  torquata. 

Alcedo  torqtuita,  Linn.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  703. 
Ceryle  torqtiata,  Sharpe^  Mon.  Ale.  p.  73,  pi.  22. 
Camacusa,  Merume  Mountains,  B.  Atapurau. 

396.  Ceryle  amazona. 

Alcedo  amazona,  Lath.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iiL 
p.  704. 

Ceryle  amazona,  Sharpe,  Mon.  Ale.  p.  83,  pi.  24. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merum^  Mountains. 

397.    CeRYLB  AMERICANA. 

Alcedo  americana,  Gm.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  704. 

Ceryle  americana,  Sharpe,  Mon.  Ale.  p.  89,  pi.  26. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merum^  Mountains,  B.  Ata- 
purau, B.  Sumani  (2700  ft.) . 

398.  Ceryle  inda. 

Alcedo  inda,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  179. 

Ceryle  inda,  Sharpe,  Mon.  Ale.  p.  91,  pi.  27. 

Alcedo  bicolor,  Gm.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  704. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

399.  Ceryle  svferciliosa. 

Alcedo  superciliosa,  Linn.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 

p.  704. 

Ceryle  superciliosa,  Sharpe,  Mon.  Ale.  p.  93,  pi.  28. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

400.  TaoooN  fersonatus. 

Trogon  per  sonatas,  Gould,  Ann.  &  Mag.  N.  H.  ix.  p.  237; 
Mon.  Trog.  ed.  2,  pi.  10. 
Boraima  (3500  ft.). 
These  specimens  agree  with  others  from  the  Andes  (Co- 
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lombia^  Ecuador^  kc.),  except  tbmt  tlie  central  tail-femthen 
of  the  males  are  of  a  deeper  bronie  colour  than  usnaL  In 
oar  series  we  observe  a  Tariation  in  these  feathers  from  green 
to  bronxe^  those  of  the  former  colour  being  apparantlr  more 
fireshly  moulted. 

401.   TaOOON  ATRICOLUS. 

Trogon  atricoUis,  Vieill.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  719;  Gould^  Mon.  Trog.  ed.  2,  pi.  14. 

Bartica  GroYC^  Camacusa^  Merume  Mountains. 

402.  TaoGON  mkeiuionalis. 

Trogon,  meridionalis^  Sw.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  719;  Gould,  Mon.  Trog.  ed.  2,  pi.  17. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  R.  Atapuran,  Boraima  (3500  ft.) . 

403.  TaoGON  Tiainis. 

Trogon  viridis,  Linn.,  Gould,  Mon.  Trog.  ed.  2,  pi.  21. 

Trogon  melamopierui,  Sw.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  718. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merume  Mountains,  R.  Ata- 
purau. 

404.  Tbogon  melamurus. 

Trogon  melanurus,   Sw.,   Cab.   in  Schomb.   Guiana,   iii. 
p.  718 ;  Gould,  Mon.  Trog.  ed.  2,  pi.  29. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  R.  Atapurau. 

405*.  Gauiula  viamis. 
Gallmla  riridis,  Scl.  Mon.  Galb.  p.  7,  pi.  2. 
CraUnUa  viridicauda,  Sw.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iiL 
p.  717. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely^s  collection. 

406*.  Galbula  ruficauda,  Cuv.  R2gn.  An.  i.  p.  420 ;  Scl. 
Mon.  Galb.  p.  15,  pi.  4. 

Galbula  Uptwra,  Sw.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  717. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

407.  Galbula  albirostris. 

Galbula  albirottris,  Lath.,  Sd.  Mon.  Galb.  p.  27,  pi.  7. 
Galbula  flavirottris,  Yieill.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  717. 
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Bartica  Orove^  Caniacusa^  Memm^  Mountains,  Boraima 
(3500  ft.). 

408.    GaLBULA  LEUCOOA8T&A. 

Galbula  kucogastra,  Yieill.,  Scl.  Mon.  Oalb.  p.  38^  pi.  9. 
Galbula  albiventris,  Cut.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  717. 

Merum^  Mountains. 

409.  Urooalba  paradisea. 

Alcfido  paradisea,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  181. 
Galbula  paradisea,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  717. 
Uroffalba  paradisea,  Scl.  Mon.  Galb.  p.  1^  pi.  1.  fig.  1. 
Bartica  Grove^  Merum^  Mountains. 

410.  Brachtgalba  luoubris. 

Galbula  lugubris,   Sw.  An.  in  Menag.  p.  329;  Cab.  in 
Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  718;  Scl.  Mon.  Galb.  p.  39,  pi.  11. 
Merum^  Mountains,  Roraima. 

411.  Jacamerops  grandis. 

Lamproptila  grandis  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  718. 

Jacamerops  grandis,  Scl.  Mon.  Galb.  p.  57,  pi.  18. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merum^  Mountains,  R.  Ata- 
purau. 

412.  BUCCO  COLLARIS. 

Bucco  collaris.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  202;  Scl.  Mon.  Bucc. 
p.  59,  pi.  19. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merum^  Mountains,  Roraima 
(3500  ft.). 

413.  Bucco  MACRORHTNCHUS. 

Bucco  macrorhynchus,  Gm.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  719  ;  Scl.  Mon.  Bucc.  p.  65,  pi.  20. 

Camacusa,  Merum^  Mountains,  Roraima  (3500  ft.) . 

414.  Bucco  TECTUS. 

Bucco  tectus,  Bodd.  Tabl.  PI.  Enl.  p.  43 ;  Scl.  Mon.  Bucc. 
p.  79,  pi.  26. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merum^  Mountains. 
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415.  Bdcco  tamatia. 

Bttcco  tamatia,  Gm,,  Cab.  in  Schorab.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  719  ; 
Scl.  Mod.  Bucc.  p.  93,  pi.  31.  fig.  1. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merume  Mouutaina. 

416.  MONABA  AIRA. 

Monuaa  niffra  (Miill.),  Scl.  Mon.  Bucc.  p.  145,  pi.  48. 
Monaala   Iranquilla   (Vieill.),   Cab.  in   Schomb.  Quiaaa, 
iii.  p.  719. 

Camacusa,  Memm^  Mountaiiia,  B.  Ataptirau. 

417.  CrBLIDOPTERA  TBNEBROSA. 

Chelidoptera  tenehrosa  (Pall.},  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
m.  p.  720;  Scl.  Mon.  Bucc.  p.  Ifil.  pi.  55.  fig.  1. 

Bartica  Grove,  Menim^  Mountains,  R.  Ynruaiii,  Ro- 
raima. 


418.  Crotophaoa  ani. 
Crotophaffa   ani,   Liun.  Syst.   Nat. 
Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  713. 
Bartica  Grove. 


p.    151;    Cab. 


419*.    CuOTOrHAGA  MAJOR. 

Crolophaga  major,  Linn.,  Cab.  in   Schomb.  Gniana,  iii. 
p.  712. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

420*.  Crotophaoa  sulci rostris. 

Crvt^hoffa  sulcirostria,  Sw,  Phil.  Mag.  new  ser.  i.  p.  440. 

Crotophaga  rugiroslra,  Sw.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 


Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whilely's  collection. 

421.  Nkomorphdh  rdpipennjb. 

CultritUa  rufipennis,  G.  R.  Graj,  P.  Z.  S.  1849,  p.  63, 
pL  10. 

Neamorphua  rufipennis,  Lawr.  Ibis,  1873,  p.  292. 

CamocuBa. 

We  now  possess  specimens  of  all  the  five  species  of  thia 
genus,  and  liavc  no  doubt  as  to  their  specific  distinctness. 
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422.  Dromococctx  pavoninus. 

Dromococcyx  pavoninu8y  Pelz.  Om.  Bras.  p.  270. 

Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

423.    DiFLOFTERUS  NJSTIUS. 

Diplopterns  navius  (Linn.)^  Scl.  Cat.  Am.  B.  p.  321. 
Diphptems  galeritus  (111.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  GoiaDa^  iii. 
p.  713. 

Bartica  Grove,  Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

42^^.    PlAYA  CAYANA. 

Cuculus  cayanus,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  170. 
Pyrrhococcyx    cayanus,   Cab.   in    Schomb.    Guiana,    iii. 
p.  713. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Roraima  (3500  ft.)  • 

425.    PlAYA  MELANOGASTER. 

Cuculus  melanoff aster,  Vieill.  N.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  viii. 
p.  236. 

Piaya  melanoffaster,  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  p.  758. 

Pyrrhococcyx  brachyptera,  Less.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  714. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merume  Mountains. 

426*.  Piaya  minuta. 

Piaya  minuta  (Vieill.),  Scl.  Cat.  Am.  B.  p.  322. 
Pyrrhococcyx  minutus,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  714. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

427.    COCCYGUS  MINOR. 

Cuculus  minor,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  411. 
Coccygus  seniculus  (Lath.),  Scl.  Cat.  Am.  B.  p.  323. 
Coccygus  helviventris.  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  714. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

428.  Coccygus  melanocoryphus. 

Coccygus  melanocoryphus,  Vieill.  N.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  viii. 
p.  271. 

Bartica  Grove,  R.  Yuruani. 

429.  Rhamphastos  erythrorhynchus. 

Bhamphastos  erythrorhynchus,  Gm.,    Cab.   in    Schomb. 
Guiana,  iii.  p.  722 ;  Gould,  Mon.  Rhamph.  pi.  6. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merume  Mountains,  Roraima. 
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439.  Selenidera  piferiyora. 

Pteroglos9U8  piperivorui  (Linn.)>  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  721 ;  Gould,  Mon.  Bhamph.  pi.  36. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merum^  Mountains,  B.  Ata- 
purau. 

440''''.  Selenidera  nattereri. 

Pterofflossus  nattereri,  Gould,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  721. 

Selenidera  nattereri,  Gould,  Mon.  Bhampb.  pi.  84. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

441.  AULACORHAMPHUS  WHITELYANUS. 

Aulacorhamphus  whitelyanus,  Salv.  &  Godm.  Ibis,  1882, 
p.  83. 

Pteroghssus  stdcatus,  Cab.  ia  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  721 
(nee  Swainson)  ? 

Merum^  Mountains,  Boraima  (3000-3700  ft.). 

Mr.  Whitely  obtained  several  specimens  of  this  species,  all 
agreeing  with  the  type  from  the  Merum^  Mountains.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  Schomburgk's  birds  called  P.  tulcatus 
also  belong  to  this  species. 

442.  CaPITO  NIGER. 

Bucco  niger,  Miill.  Natursyst.  Suppl.  p.  89. 
Capita  niger,  Marshall,  Mon.  Cap.  pi.  58. 
Capita  cayennensis  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  720. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  B.  Atapurau. 

443.  Ara  chloroptera. 
Ara  chloroptera,  G.  B.  Gray,  List  Psitt.  p.  25. 
Siitace  chloroptera,  Finsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  403. 
Macrocercus  macao,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  730 
(nee  L.,  apud  Finsch). 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

444*.  Ara  severa. 

Conurus   severus   (Linn.),   Cab.  in   Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  729. 

Sittace  severa,  Finsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  417. 
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445*.    A&A  MACAO. 

Siitace  tnacao  (Linn.)^  Finsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  398. 
Macrocercus  aracanga  (Gm.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  729  (apud  Finsch). 

446*.  Ara  ara&auna. 

Macrocercus  ararauna  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  730. 

Siitace  ararauna,  Finsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  410. 

These  three  species  are  not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's 
collection. 

447.  Ara  macuvuana. 

Conurus  macuvuana  (Gm.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  729. 

Siitace  macuvuana,  Finsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  415. 

Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

Agrees  with  specimens  from  Rio  Branco  {Natierer)  and 
from  Sarayacu,  Ecuador  {Buckley). 

448.  Ara  hahni. 

Psiiiacara  hahni,  Sonanc^,  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1856, 
p.  58. 

Siitace  hahni,  Finsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  426. 

Macrocercus  nobilis.  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  729 
(nee  Linn,  apud  Finsch). 

Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

449*.  Conurus  pavua. 
Psittacua  pavua,  Bodd.  Tabl.  PI.  Enl.  p.  10. 
Conurus  pavua,  Finsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  469. 
Conurus  guianensis  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  729. 

450*.  Conurus  solstitialis. 

Conurus  solstitialis  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii, 
p.  728 ;  Finsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  491 . 

451*.  Conurus  ctanopterus. 

Conurus  cyanopterus  (Bodd.),  Finsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  558. 
Conurus  versicolor  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.   Guiana,  iii. 
p.  728. 

r2 
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452*.    C0NVRU8  AUREUS. 

Conurus  aureus  (Gm.),  Finsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  499. 

Conurus  canicularis  (Linn.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  728. 

These  four  species  are  not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's 
series  of  specimens. 

453.  Conurus  pertinax. 

Conurus  pertinax  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  728 ;  Pinsch,  Papag.  i.  p.  506. 
Roraima  (3500  ft.) . 

454.  Conurus  egreoius. 

Conurus  egregius,  Scl.  Ibis,  1881,  p.  130,  pi.  iv. ;  Salv.  & 
Godm.  Ibis,  1882,  p.  83. 

Merum^  Mountains,  Roraima  (3500-4000  ft.). 

455.  Brotogerys  chrtsoptera. 

Psittacus  chrysopterus,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  149. 
Conurus  tuiparus  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  727. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

456*.  Brotogerys  tiriacula. 
Psittacus  tiriacula,  Bodd.  Tabl.  PI.  Enl.  p.  51. 
Conurus  tiriacula,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  727. 
Brotogerys  tirica,  Finsch,  Papag.  ii.  p.  89,  ex  Gm. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely^s  collection. 

457.  Brotogerys  panychlorus. 

Brotogerys panychlorus,  Salv.  &  Godm.  Ibis,  1883,  p.  211, 
pi.  ix.  f.  1. 

Roraima  (3500  ft.) . 

458*.  Chrysotis  festiva. 

Psittacus  festivus,  Linn.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  724. 

Chrysotis  festiva,  Finsch,  Papag.  ii.  p.  oil. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

459.  Chrysotis  c(eligena. 

Chrysotis  caligena,  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  p.  68,  pi.  9;  Lawr. 
Ibis,  1880,  p.  237;  Ibis,  1881,  p.  414. 
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Psittacus  dujresneamu.  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Goiana^  iii.  p.  72^ 

(nee  Knhl)  ? 
Bartica  GroTe^  Camacosa. 

460^.  CHaTsons  farinosa. 

Chrysotis  farinosa  (Bodd.)^  Finsch^  Papag.  iL  p.  565. 

Psittacus  pulvenUenius,  Gm.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Goiana,  iiL 
p.  724. 
.    Not  represented  in  Mr.  Wbitely^s  collection. 

461.  Chrysotis  amazonica. 

Chrysotis  amazonica  (Linn.)^  Finsch^  Papag-  ii*  P*  570. 

Psittacus  iBsthms,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Gniana^  iii.  p.  725  (apnd 

Finsch) . 

Camacosa^  Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

462.  Chrysotis  ochrocephala. 

Psittacus  ochrocephalus,  Linn.?^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Gniana, 
iii.  p.  724. 

Chrysotis  ochrocephala,  Finsch^  Papag.  ii.  p.  584. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

463.  Deroftyus  accifitrinus. 

Deroptyus  accipitrinus  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  726. 

Piomas  accipitrinus,  Finsch,  Papag.  ii.  p.  466. 
Camacusa,  Mernm^  Mountains. 

464.  PlONUS  MENSTRUUS. 

Psittacus  menstrtius,  Linn.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  723. 

Pionias  menstruus,  Finsch,  Papag.  ii.  p.  441. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merume  Mountains,  Roraima. 

465.  CaICA  HISTRIO. 

Pionias  histrio  (Bodd.),  Finsch,  Papag.  ii.  p.  429. 
Psittacus  pileatus,   Gm.,  Cab.   in    Schomb.   Guiana,  iii. 

p.  723. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

466.  Caica  melanocefhalus. 

Psittacus  melanocephalus,  Linn.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  723. 
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Pionias  melanocephalus,  Fiusch^  Papag.  iL  p.  432. 
Bartica  Grove^  Camacusa^  Merum^  Monntainn. 

467*.   CaICA  MAXIMILIAN  I. 

Psittaois  maximiliani,  Kubl,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^ iii. 
p.  723. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

468.  Urochroma  purpurata. 

Psittacus  purpuraitiSj  Gm.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  723. 

PHtiacula  ptarpuraia,  Finsch^  Papag.  ii.  p.  680. 
Bartica  Grove^  Meruni^  Mountains,  Rondma  (3500  ft.). 

469*.    PsiTTACULA  PASSERINA. 

Psittacula  passerina  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  726. 

470*.  Psittacula  cyanoptera. 

Psittacula  gregarius  (Spix),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  727. 

Mr.  TVhitely  did  not  procure  any  specimens  of  Psitiaculm. 
The  two  birds  obtained  by  Schomburgk,  and  called  P.  pas$e^ 
rina  and  P.  gregarius,  probably  belonged  to  one  species, 
the  true  P, passerina  (Linn.). 

471*.  Psittacula  modesta. 

Psittacula  modesta,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  727. 

There  are  no  specimens  answering  to  this  description  in 
Mr.  Whitely^s  collection.  Graf  von  Berlepsch  is  of  opinion 
that  P.  sclateri  of  the  Amazons  is  referable  to  this  species, 
P.  modesta  being  the  older  title. 

472.  Strix  flammea. 

Strix  flammea,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  133;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  291. 

Strix  perlata,  Licht.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  782. 
Roraima  (4000  ft.) . 

473*.  Bubo  virginianus. 

Bubo  virginianus  (Gm.),  Cab.   in    Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  733  ',  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  19. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 
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474.  Scops  brasilianus. 

Scopi  brasiUanmM  (Qm.),  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  ii. 
p.  108. 

Scops  choUba  (Vieill.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  783. 
Boraima(a500A:.). 

475*.  Scops  asio  ? 

Scops  asio  ?,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Gniana,  iii.  p.  733. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  bird  this  name  refers,  bat  it  can 
hardly  be  S.  asio,  a  North-American  species. 

476.  PVLSATRIX  TORQUATA. 

Athene  torquaia  (Daad.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Gaiana,  iii. 
p.  732. 

Syrmum  perspiciUaium  (Lath.),  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas. 
u.  p.  277. 

Bartica  Grove. 

477.  CiCCABA  HULULA. 

Syrmum  hululum  (Daud.),  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  ii. 
p.  275. 

Athene  Uneata  (Shaw),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Gaiana,  iii. 
p.  732. 

Menune  Mountains. 

478.  CiCCABA  SUPERCILIARIS. 

Syrmum  superciliare,  Pelz.  Verh.  z.-b.  Ges.  Wien,  1863, 
p.  1125;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  ii.  p.  271. 

Camacnsa,  Boraima  (3500  ft.). 

The  two  birds  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection  agree  with  the 
specimen  in  the  British  Maseam  from  Brazil  thus  named  by 
Mr.  Sharpe.  The  other  specimen  in  the  same  Mnseam  from 
Para  has,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  has  pointed  out,  a  darker  tail, 
with  fewer  and  lighter  bars.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  Gnmey  that  the  Guianau  birds  may  belong  to  the 
unrecognized  Strix  cayennensis,  Gm. ;  but,  judging  from 
Buffon's  plate,  I  hesitate  to  accept  this  identification. 

479*.  Spbotyto  cunicularia. 

Athene  cunicularia  (Mol.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  731. 
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Speotyto  cunicularia,  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  142. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

480.  Glaucidium  phaljenoides. 

Slrix  phalanoides,  Baud.  Trait^^  ii.  p.  206. 

Glaucidium  feroXy  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  200 
(partim). 

Athene  passerinoides  (Temm.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Ouianm^ 
iii.  p.  731. 

Merume  Mountains^  Roraima  (3500  ft.) . 

481.  Glaucidium  fumilum. 

Glaucidium  pumilum  (Temm.%  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
ii.  p.  198. 
Camac-usa. 

482*.    ASTURINA  NITIDA. 

Asturina   nitida    (Latk.)^   Cab.  in   Schomb.  Guiana^   iii. 
p.  737;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  203. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  AVhitely's  collection. 

483.  Asturina  magnirostkis. 

Asturina  magnirostris  (Gm.),  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1869, 
p.  131. 

Rupornis  magnirostris,  Cab.  in  Scliomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  737. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merume  Mountains,  B.  Ata- 
purau. 

484*.    BUTEO  ABBREVIATUS. 

Buteo  abbreviatus,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  739. 
Tachytriorchis  abbreviatus,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i. 
p.  163. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely^s  collection. 

485.    BuTEO  UNICOLOR. 

Buteo  unicolor,  d'Orb.  &  Lafr.  Syn.  Av.  p.  7. 

Merume  Mountains,  Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

Mr.  Whitely  obtained  two  specimens  of  this  Buzzard,  one 
of  which  I  sent  to  Mons.  E.  Oustalet,  requesting  him  to  be 
kind  enough  to  compare  it  with  the  type  of  Buteo  unicolor  of 
d'Orbigny  from  Bolivia.     Hi?  reply  is  as  follows  : — 
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"  Musdum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Paris, 
4  juin,  1885  (soir). 

"  Cher  Monsieur  Salvin, — Suivant  le  d&ir  que  vous  avez 
cxprime,  j'ai  compart  Poiseau  que  vous  m'avez  envoy^  par 
I'intermediaire  de  M.  Stolzmann  avec  le  type  ijiButeo  unicolor 
de  d'Orbigny^  et  j^ai  reconnu  que  les  deux  specimens  appar- 
tenaient  tres  probablement  k  la  mSme  espece.  Cependant  les 
dimensions  des  ailes  ne  sont  pas  absolument  eoncordants,  et 
le  plumage^  tout  en  oSrant  le  meme  dessin^  n^est  pas  cntiere- 
ment  identique  sous  le  rapport  des  nuances.  Aiusi  dans  le 
type  de  Buteo  unicolor  Paile  mesure  37  centimetres,  et  le 
doigt  median  3  centimetres  (sans  Tongle)^  tandis  que  dans  le 
Buteo  de  votre  collection  I'aile  mesure  41  centimetres  et  le 
doigt  median  pres  de  4  centimetres.  Le  type  de  Buteo 
unicolor  est  d'un  brun  fuligineux,  avec  quelques  marques 
blanches  (formees  sur  la  base  des  plumes)  sur  la  nuque,  les 
ailes  brunes  avec  des  rales  transversales  peu  distinctes  sur  les 
pennes  secondaires,  la  queue  d'un  brun  gris&tre  avec  de  nom- 
l^reuses  stries  transversales  brunes,  assez  apparentes. 

^'L'oiseau  est  done  moins  fonc^  en  coulcur,  d'un  brun 
beaucoup  moins  noir  que  le  specimen  de  votre  collection,  et 
il  a  les  ailes  et  les  doigts  un  peu  plus  courts ;  mais  ses  tarses 
out  la  meme  longueur,  son  bee  la  meme  forme,  ses  r^miges 
les  mSmes  proportions  (la  3™*  etant  la  plus  longue) ;  sa  queue 
et  ses  ailes  presentent  le  mSme  dessin  sur  la  face  sup^rieure; 
son  front  est  marque  au  dessus  des  lorums  de  la  mSme  petite 
tache  blanche  &c. 

"  Ces  lucres  difiiSrences  seraient  faciles  k  expliquer  si  votre 
specimen  etait  une  ? ,  mais  c^est  un  <? ,  et  c'est  des  lors 
un  peu  etonnant  qu^il  soit  legerement  plus  grand  que  le  type 
de  Buteo  unicolor^  dont  le  sexe  n'est  d'ailleurs  pas  indiqud. 
Ce  type  a  ete  rapporte  de  Bolivie  en  1834  par  d'Orbigny,  et 
c^est  le  seul  individu  de  cette  espece  que  nous  poss^dions,  de 
sorte  que  je  ne  puis  savoir  si  les  variations  dans  les  longueurs 
des  doigts  et  des  ailes  sont  frequentes  chez  cet  oiseau.  Pour 
moi  ces  variations  sont  peu  importantes. 

'^  Telles  sont  les  quelques  remarques  que  je  puis  vous  trans- 
mettreji  cet  egard,  en  vous  priant  de  recevoir  la  nouvelle 
assurance  de  mes  meilleures  sentiments. 

"  E.  OrSTALET." 
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486.    BUTEO  ALBICAUDATU8. 

Buieo  albicaudaitu,  Vieill.  N.  Diet.  d'Hist.  N.  iy.  p.  477. 
Buteo  pterocles,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  789. 
Roraima  (3500  ft.) . 

487*^.    BUTEOOALLUS  iEQUINOCTIALIS. 

Buteogallua  aquinoctialis  (Gm.),  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mua. 
i.  p.  212. 

HypomorphnxiS  buson  (Daud.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  ui. 
p.  740. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

488"^.    BUSARELLUS  NIORICOLLIS. 

IchthyoboruM  busarellus  (Shaw),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  739. 

Busarellui  nigricollis  (Lath.),  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
i.  p.  211. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

489*.  Urubitinga  zonura. 

Hypomorphntis  urubitinga  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  740. 

Urubitinga  zonura  (Shaw),  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i. 
p.  213. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

490*.  Urubitinga  anthracina. 

Hypomorphnus  anthracinus  (Nitzsch),  Cab.  in  Schomb. 
Guiana,  iii.  p.  740. 

Urubitinga  anthracina,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  215. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

491*.  Heterosfizias  meridionalis. 

Heterospizias  meridionalis  (Lath.),  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  i.  p.  160. 

Hypomorphnus  rutilans  (Licht.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  740. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

492.  Leuco?ternis  albicollis. 

Falco  albicollis,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  p.  36. 

Urubitinga  albicollis,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  216. 
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Asturina  pcecUonoiui  (Temm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  737. 
Camacusa. 

493.  Leucopternis  melanops. 

Falco  melanops,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  p.  37. 

Urubitinga  melanops,  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mua.  i.  p.  220. 

Asturina  melanops^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  787. 

B.  Atapurau. 

494^.  Thbasaetus  harpyia. 

Morphnus  harpyia  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  738. 

Thrasaetus  harpyia,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mub.  i.  p.  224. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

495.  Morphnus  guianensis. 

Falco  guianensis,  Daud.  Traite,  ii.  p.  78. 
Morphnus  guianensis.  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iiL  p.  738 ; 
Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  222. 
Bartica  Grove. 

496.  Spizaetus  ornatus. 

Falco  ornatus,  Daud.  Traite,  ii.  p.  77. 
Spizaetus  mauduyti  (Daud.),  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i. 
p.  262. 

Bartica  Grove. 

497.  Accipiter  bicolor. 

Accipiter  bicolor  (Vieill.),  Scl.  &  Salv.  Ex.  Om.  pp.  137, 
170,  pi.  69. 

Nisus  searfasciatus  (Sw.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  736. 

Bartica  Grove,  Boraima  (3000  ft.). 

498.    MiCRASTUR  SEMITORQUATUS. 

Micrastur  semitorquatus  (Vieill.),  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1869, 
p.  365;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  75. 
Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

499.  Micrastur  oilvicollis. 

Micrastur  gilvicollis  (Vieill.),  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1869, 
p.  368;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  78. 
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Climacocercus  ctmcentricms  (Less.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Ouiana, 
iii.  p.  738. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

500.  Geranospizias  gracilis. 

Ischnosceles  gracilis  (Temm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  737. 

There  are  no  specimens  of  Geranospizias  in  Mr.  Whitely's 
collection,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  Guianan 
bird  belongs  to  G.  gracilis  or  to  G.  hemidactylus,  races  united 
by  Mr.  Sharpc  under  Vieillot's  name  ccBrulescens  (Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  81).  But  on  this  point  see  Mr.  Gurney's 
remarks  (Ibis,  1875,  p.  233). 

501.  Hypotriorchis  femoralis. 

Hypotriorchis  femoralis  (Tcmm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  73k 

Falco  fuscO'C(Brulescens,Y'\e\\\.,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mob. 
i.  p.  400. 

Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

502.  Hypotriorchis  rufigularis. 
Falco  rufigulariSy  Daud.  Traits,  ii.  p.  131. 

Falco  aurantiuSy  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  733. 
Falco  albigularis,  Daud.,  Sharpe,Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  401. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

503.    TiNNUNCULUS  ISABELLINUS. 

Falco  isabelllnus,  Sw.  An.  in  Menag.  p.  281. 
Cerchneis  isabellina,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  441. 
Cerchneis  sparverius,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  734. 
Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

504.  Elaxoides  furcatus. 

Nauclerus  furcatus  (Liim.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  735, 

Elanoides  furcatus,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  317. 
Bartica  Grove. 

505.  Elanus  leucurus. 

Elanus  leucurus   (Vieill.),   Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  735 ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  339. 
Roraima  (3500  ft.). 
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506.  Oampsonyx  swainsoni. 

Gampsonyx  swainsoni,  Vig.>  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  735 ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  i.  p.  340. 
Merume  Mountains. 

507.    ICTINIA  PLUMBEA. 

Ictinia  plumbea  (6m.) ,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  735 ; 
Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  364. 
Bartica  Grove. 

508^.    ROSTBHAMUS  80CIABILIS. 

Rostrhamus  sociabilis  (Yieill.)^  Sharpc^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
i.  p.  327. 

Rostrhamus  hamatus  (II1.)>  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  736. 

509.  Leptodon  cayennensis. 

Odontriorchis  cayennensis  (Gm.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^ 
iii.  p.  736. 

Leptodon  cayennensis,  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  333. 
Roraima. 

510.  Leptodon  uncinatus. 

Regerhinus  uncinatus  (Temm.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^ 
iii.  p.  736. 

Leptodon  uncinatus,  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  330. 
Camacusa. 

511.  Harpagus  bidentatus. 

Harpayus  bidentatus  (Lath.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  734;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  302. 
Bartica  Grove. 

512*.  Herpetotheres  cachinnans. 

Hergetotheres  cachinnans  (Linn.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  738 ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  278. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

513.  Ibtcter  americanus. 

Ibycter  americanus  (Bodd.),  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i. 
p.  85. 

Ibycter  aquilinus  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  742. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 
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514^.  Ibtcter  ateb. 

Dapirius  ater,  Vieill.^  Cab.  ia  Schomb.  Ghiiana^  iii.  p.  742. 

Ibycter  aier,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  35. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

515.    MiLVAOO  CHIMACHIMA. 

Milvago  chimachima  (Vieill.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  741. 
Ibycter  chimachima^  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  i.  p.  89. 
Merum^  Mountains. 

516*.    POLYBORUS  CHERIWAT. 

Polyborua  cheriway  (Jacq.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  741 ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  33. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

517*.  Cathartes  aura. 

Cathartes  aura  (Linn.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  742. 

(Enops  aura,  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  25. 

518*.  Cathartes  atratus. 

Cathartes  fastens  (Ill.)>  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  742. 

Catharistes  atratus,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  24. 

519*.  Gypagus  papa. 

Sarcorhamphus papa  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  743. 

Cathartes  papa,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  22. 

These  three  Vultures  are  not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's 
collection. 

[To  be  continued.] 


XII. — Notices  of  Recent  Ornithological  Publications. 
1.  'llieAuk;  1885,  No.  4. 

['  The  Auk,'  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornithology.  Continuation  of  the 
'  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club.'  Published  for  the  American 
Ornithologists' Union.    Vol.11.  October,  1885.  No.  4.    Boston,  Bfaes.] 

Besides  the  usual  series  of  interesting  articles  on  North- 
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American  birds^  in  the  course  of  which  several  new  subspecies 
are  characterized^  Mr.  Lawrence  describes  in  this  number 
two  new  species  of  Pigeons  of  the  genus  Zenaida — Z,  rubripeSy 
from  Grenada^  W.  I.^  and  Z,  bogotensis,  from  Bogota.  Mr. 
Stejneger  continues  his  '^  Analecta  Ornithologica/'  and  pro- 
poses to  transfer  the  generic  name  Parra  from  the  Jacanas 
to  the  Spur-winged  Plovers  {Lobivanellus) ,  because  Linnaeus 
placed  in  his  genus  Parra,  besides  the  well-known  Parra 
jacana,  two  species  of  the  latter  group.  Our  friend  may  be 
technically  correct^  but  we  do  not  think  he  will  get  many  of 
his  brother  ornithologists  to  follow  his  lead.  He  has  done 
better  service  in  pointing  out  that  Podiceps  nigricollis  is 
not  a  Nearctic  species^  and  by  telling  us  where  the  genus 
Simorhynchus  was  first  established  by  Merrem. 

2.  Berlepsch  and  Jhering  on  South-Brazilian  Birds. 

[Die  Vogel  der  Umgegend  von  Taquara  do  Mundo  Novo,  Prov.  Rio 
Qntnde  do  Sul.  Von  Hans  v.  Berlepsch  iind  Dr.  Herman  v.  Jhering. 
Zeitsch.  £  d.  ges.  Omithol.  1885.] 

Taquara  do  Mundo  Novo  is  the  chief  place  of  the  colony 
'*  Mundo  Novo/'  which  is  situated  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  Bio  dos  Sinos^  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sul^  the  most 
southern  province  of  the  Brazilian  empire.  Dr.  v.  Jhering 
passed  three  years  there>  and  during  a  subsequent  visit  of  six 
months  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  natural  history. 
After  an  excellent  disquisition  on  the  natural  features  of  the 
district  by  the  last-mentioned  author^  Graf  v.  Berlepsch  gives 
an  account  of  the  234  species  of  birds  of  which  specimens 
were  collected  or  observed  by  Dr.  v.  Jhering  and  his  friends, 
in  his  usual  exact  style.  Field-notes  by  Dr.  v.  Jhering  are 
added.  The  arrangement  and  names  are  generally  those  of 
the  'Nomenclator  Avium  Neotropicalium/  but  several  changes 
in  the  nomenclature  of  well-known  species  are  proposed.  The 
avifauna  of  this  district  agrees  nearly  with  that  of  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  Sta.  Catharina  and  San  Paolo,  only  9  species 
out  of  the  234  mentioned  not  being  known  to  occur  there 
also.  Of  these,  Pictimnus  jheringi  and  Chrysotis  pretrei  have, 
as  yet,  only  been  found  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sul.     The  following 
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species  are  figured  : — Pyrrhocoma  ruficepi  ((f  and  J  ),  Sper- 
mophila  superciliarig,  Haploipiza  unitolor  (^  and  i),  Pi^ 
eumnus  jherinffi,  and  P.  iemmincki. 

3.  R.  Blasius  on  Collections  in  the  Mark  and  Pomerama. 

[Naturliistoriflche  Studlcn  und  Reiseskizzen  sua  der  Mark  usd  Pommern. 
Von  Dr.  R.  Blasius.  Parts  I.,  K.  Monatachr.  deutach.  Ver.  nun  Schots* 
der  Vogelwelt,  1884,  Nos.  7-10.] 

The  author  gives  a  very  interestino^  account  of  a  visit  pud 
in  May  1883  to  the  well-known  collections  of  Dr.  Altum  at 
Eberswaldc,  Hcrr  E.  v.  Homcycr  at  Stolp,  and  Herr  Tancr^ 
at  Anclam,  and  adds  copious  accounts  of  the  many  rarities 
and  of  the  fine  scries  of  forms  of  various  species  from  different 
localities  examined  in  each  of  them. 

4.  jR.  B/asitis  on" Collections  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

[Naturhistorischc  Studion  und  Reiseskizzen  aoa  Schweden  und  Nor- 
wegen  im  PViihjahro  1884.  Von  Dr.  R.  Blasius.  Mitth.  des  ornithoL 
Vereines  in  W'ien,  1884.] 

This  is  a  somewhat  similar  journal  of  the  author's  tour  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  in  1884,  and  contains  much  useful 
information  about  the  collections  visited  and  the  brother- 
naturalists  interviewed. 

5.  Buttikofer  on  Liberian  Birds, 

[Zoological  Researchea  in  liberia.  A  List  of  Birda  collected  by  J. 
Btittikofer  and  (}.  F.  Sala  in  Western  Lil>fria,  with  Biological  Obaerra- 
taona.     By  J.  Biittikofer.    Notes  Leyden  Mua.  vii.  p.  12D.] 

Mr.  Biittikofcr  commences  his  article  with  very  full  de- 
Bcriptions  of  Liberia,  of  its  different  regions,  and  of  the  general 
character  of  its  varied  fauna,  which  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  every  naturalist.  L^inding  at  Monrovia,  the 
capital  of  the  Negro  republic^  in  January  1880,  our  author 
and  his  companion  fixed  their  first  collecting-station  at  Sofor6 
Place,  on  the  St.  Paul's  river,  celebrated  as  the  only  river 
inhabited  by  Hippopotamus  liberitnsis.  In  October  1880, 
they  transferred  their  quarters  to  Robertsport,  the  port  of 
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the  Grand  Cape  Mount  District,  some  forty-fire  miles  west 
of  Monrovia,  In  this  splendid  but  unhealthy  diatrictj  Mr. 
Sala  succumbed  to  the  hoxious  climate  in  June  1881,  and  a 
year  later  Mr.  Biittikofcr  was  obliged,  on  account  of  broken 
health,  to  return  to  Europe. 

The  fauna  of  Liberia,  according  to  Mr.  Buttikofer's  inves- 
tigations, has  more  similarity  to  that  of  Sierra  Leone  than  to 
that  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Psillacua  iimneh  is  the  Liberian 
representative  of  P».  erilhactii,  and  Agaporni*  Bwinderniana 
of  A.  puliaria. 

Mr.  Biittikofer's  list  of  Liberian  birds  comprehends  1S3 

concerning  wbicb  many  excellent  notes  are  given. 

'olmnbtt  tttticincta,  Cassiii,  ia  figured.     A  map  of  the  district 

:plored  is  appended,  as  should  be  done  in  all  articles  on  the 
animals  of  a  particular  locality.  Altogether  we  consider 
this  paper  a  model  of  what  such  a  memoir  ought  to  be. 

t€,  BStliko/er  on  Glarcola  megapoda. 
[A   R apple nienlnry  Nolo   on   Glareola  megapoda.     Bj  J.  fiiittikufer. 
Dte*  Lerdea  Mus,  vii.  p.  2oO,] 
A  note  received  from  Dr.  Guillemard  tends  to  confirm  the  \ 
tstinctness  of  tliis  species,  which  was  called  by  Schlegel  { 
OUtreola  nuckalit  Hberue. 

7.  Caiin  on  Plotua  melanogaster. 
[Xote  au/  Is  Structure  de  Tefitomac  du  Plotui  mtlanogatter.    Par  U.  U. 

■"   "  1,  d.  Soi.  Nat.  xviii.  an.  3.] 

The  author,  in  a  brief  note,  records  the  structure  of  the 
ttomach  in  Ploltu  melanogaster.  His  account  is  confirmatory 
(rf  that  of  the  late  \V.  A.  Forbes,  who  has  described  this 
ipeciea  (P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  20S),  and  whose  memoir  has  ap- 
pareotlj  escaped  the  attention  of  M.  Caziu. 

8.  Dixon  on  EvoluHon  without  Natural  Selection. 
[EvoluIiaD  without  Natural  Selection ;  or,  the  Seprogalioo  of  Spede* 

tli«  Aid   of  the   Darwinian   lljpathwU.      By   CIibtIm  Dixon. 
1*85,     13mo.     «)  pp.] 
Although  Mr.  Dixon  claims,  in  his  little  volume,  not  to  have 
■KK.  V. — VOt.  IV.  0 
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written  '^a  single  syllable  antagonistic  to  Darwin's  Theory 
of  Natural  Selection/'  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  those 
who  have  read  his  interesting  essay  will  be  able  to  acquit 
him  of  having  committed  this  indiscretion.  It  is  qnite  certain 
that  Isolation — the  prime  factor,  according  to  Mr.  Dixon — 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  modification  of  species ;  for  without 
isolation,  as  Mr.  Dixon  himself  very  clearly  shows,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  species  can  breed  freely  together,  and  little  or  no 
variation  will  be  produced.  But  surely  neither  Darwin  nor 
his  disciples  have  ever  ignored  the  force  of  this  element  in 
the  variation  of  species.  Isolation,  no  doubt,  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  the  preservation  of  differences  when  they 
have  arisen.  Mr.  Dixon  has  not  told  us  how  isolation  can 
make  differences.  Climatic  Influence,  of  which  Mr.  Dixon 
speaks  in  his  second  chapter,  is,  in  many  cases,  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  their  production;  but  where  this  does  not 
come  into  play,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  cannot  understand 
how  Mr.  Dixon  proposes  to  get  on  without  Natural  Selection ; 
and  even  when  climatic  influence  is  manifestly  an  impelling 
cause  of  variation,  "  Natural  Selection ''  may  be  a  concomi- 
tant factor.  While  thanking  him,  therefore,  for  his  essay, 
we  still  think  that  he  has  failed  to  show  that  we  can  get 
on  "  without  the  aid  of  the  Darwinian  Hypothesis." 


9.  Tf.  Evans  on  some  Scottish  Birds. 

[Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Island  of  £igg.  Pr.  R.  Phys.  See.  Edinb. 
1885,  pp.  430-448. 

Note  on  the  Breeding  of  the  Marsh-Tit  (Panu  paltutri^)  in  Stilling 
ehire  during  1884.     Tom.  cit.  pp.  448-451.] 

Lest  any  of  our  readers  should  be  so  ignorant  of  Scottish 
geography  as  not  to  know  the  precise  position  of  Eigg,  we 
may  make  a  concession,  and  state  that  it  lies  about  halfway 
between  the  island  of  Rum  and  that  portion  of  the  mainland 
where  Inverness-shire  (to  which  it  belongs)  marches  with 
Argyll.  On  Eigg  Mr.  Evans  passed  about  five  days,  and 
from  his  own  observations,  largely  supplemented  by  notes  from 
jonmals  kept  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Dalgleish,  A.  C.  Stark,  A.  P. 
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Joass^  and  others^  he  has  compiled  a  list  of  84  species  of 
birds,  with  some  interesting  details.  The  westward  spread  of 
the  Tree-Sparrow  (Passer  montanus)  is  remarkable  for  its 
rapidity,  unless,  indeed,  the  species  had  previously  been  over- 
looked. It  was  only  in  1882  that  Mr.  Dalgleish  discovered 
its  existence  on  the  west  coast  to  the  north  of  the  Clyde,  and 
now  we  know  that  there  is  a  colony  on  Eigg,  while  Mr.  Dixon 
has  obtained  it  on  the  remote  St.  Kilda  [cf.  Ibis,  1885,  p.  82). 
When  Mr.  R.  Gray  wrote  his  '  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,' 
neither  the  Bullfinch  nor  the  Goldfinch  appear  to  have  been 
known  as  visitors  to  this  or  the  other  islands  of  the  Inner  He- 
brides. The  characteristic  bird  of  Eigg  appears  to  be  the 
Manx  Shearwater. 

Mr.  Evans's  second  paper  is  almost  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  title.  An  authentic  nest  of  the  Marsh-Tit  has  not 
been  known  in  the  valley  of  the  Forth  since  1838. 

10.  W.  A.  Forbes^ s  Scientific  Papers, 

[The  Collected  Scientific  Papers  of  the  late  William  Alexander  Forbea, 
Jf  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John*8  CoUege,  Camhridge ;  Lecturer  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  Prosector  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London.  Edited  by  F.  £.  Beddard,  M.  A.,  Prosector  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  With  a  Preface  by  P.  L.  Sclater,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  RRS., 
Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.] 

Little  introduction  will  be  required  by  readers  of  '  The 
Ibis '  to  the  present  volume,  which  contains  all  the  published 
writings  of  our  much-lamented  associate,  including  his  most 
important  work,  the  Report  on  the  Tubinares  collected  during 
the  voyage  of  the  '  Challenger.'  Not  only  the  letterpress,  but 
also  the  plates  which  illustrate  his  different  papers  have 
been  reproduced,  and  together  form  a  handsome  volume  of 
nearly  500  pages  and  25  plates.  Nearly  all  Forbes^s  work 
was  done  during  his  tenure  of  the  office  of  Prosector  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  a  period  of  only  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  enormous  amount  of  work  that  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  during  that  short  term  (which  was  still  further 
reduced  by  a  trip  to  North  America  in  the  summer  of  1880 
and  by  his  last  journey  to  Africa,  commenced  in  July  1882) 

g2 
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is  a  striking  testimony  to  his  energy  and  ability.  Forbes's 
work  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  structure  of  birds,  but  the 
volume  also  contains  some  valuable  contributions  to  syste- 
matic ornithology  as  well  as  to  the  anatomy  of  Mammalia. 
Even  to  those  who  had  not  the  pleasure  of  Forbes's  personal 
acquaintance  it  will  be  evident,  from  the  perosal  of  his 
memoirs,  that  Forbes  combined  in  the  highest  d^ree  the 
skill  of  an  anatomist  with  the  powers  of  observation  of  a  field- 
naturalist — a  combination  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  found, 
and  which  has  rendered  his  premature  death  ever  to  be  re- 
gretted in  the  interests  of  science. 

11.  Gadow  on  the  Anatomy  of  Birds. 

[Dr.  H.  G.  Bronn*s  Klassen  und  Ordnungen  dee  Thierreichs  wissen- 
Bchaftlich  dargestellt  in  Wort  und  Bild.  Fortgesetzt  von  Dr.  Hans  Ghidow. 
Band  VI.  Abth.  IV.  Aves.    Lief.  7,  8,  u.  9, 1884 ;  Lief.  x.  1885.] 

Dr.  Hans  Gadow  has  courageously  taken  up  the  section  of 
Bronn's  'Thierreich^  devoted  to  Birds,  left  incomplete  by 
Selenka  in  1870,  and  has  already  issued  two  new  parts. 
The  first  four  sheets  are  destined  to  supersede  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  original  issue,  so  that  we  have  the 
great  advantage  of  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  birds  by  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

It  is,  we  think,  by  no  means  certain  that  other  portions  of 
Prof.  Selenka^s  work  would  not  have  been  improved  by  a 
similar  revision.  Great  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
osteology  of  birds  have  been  made  during  the  past  fourteen 
years.  But  a  new  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Class  Aves  is 
much  wanted,  and  we  trust  that  Dr.  Gadow  will  bring  this 
long-delayed  portion  of  Bronn^s  '  Thierreich '  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  best  modem 
authority  on  the  subject. 

12.  Giglioli  on  the  Ornithological  Congress  at  Vienna. 

[n  primo  Confrresso  intemazionale  tenuto  a  Vienna  dal  7  al  14  Aprile, 
1884.  Relazione  del  Delegate  del  Qovemo  Italiano,  Dott.  Enrico  H. 
Giglioli.    Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1885.    Roma :  1885.    59  pp.] 

The  Report  furnished  by  Dr.  Giglioli  to  the  Italian  Minister 
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of  Agriculture^  Industry^  and  Commerce  is  a  model  of  com- 
pilation^ being  clear  without  unnecessary  lengthy  and  con- 
densed without  the  omission  of  a  single  important  point  in 
the  varied  discussions  which  took  place.  Some  of  these  were 
evidently  of  a  rather  confused  character^  several  of  the  dele- 
gates being  far  more  anxious  to  ventilate  their  own  (often 
impracticable)  views  than  to  listen  to  the  opinions^  or  even 
the  remonstrances^  of  others ;  consequently  it  was  at  times 
by  no  means  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 
Only  to  the  more  moderate  of  the  delegates  did  it  seem  to 
occur  that  in  different  countries  there  is  considerable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  whether  certain  birds  are  injurious 
or  not ;  or  that,  from  the  varying  nature  of  their  food,  the 
same  species  may  be  destructive  in  places  where  they  pass  the 
summer,  and  beneficial  to  the  countries  which  they  frequent  in 
winter.  M.  Fatio  went  so  far  as  to  demand,  ''  in  the  name 
of  agriculture  and  of  sylviculture,  in  the  name  of  common 
right  and  in  the  name  of  humanity,  as  wpll  as  in  the  name  of 
Switzerland,  of  the  Swiss  Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals  **  (I),  that  the  capture  of  Quails  should 
not  be  permitted  on  migration  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  order  that  these  birds  should  be  allowed  to  reach 
more  northern  regions.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  Dr. 
Giglioli  as  the  representative  of  Italy,  where  Quails  are  taken 
in  thousands  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  Paris  and 
London,  could,  with  his  practical  mind,  see  no  chance  of  such 
a  notion  receiving  attention  from  the  Italian  Government. 

13.  Kirk  on  Variations  in  New-Zealand  Birds. 

[NotoA  on  some  New  Zealand  Birds,  exhibiting  curious  Variations  of 
Colour.    By  T.  W.  Eark.    Trans.  &  Proc.  New  Zealand  Inst.  vol.  xvii. 

p.eo.] 

Mr.  Kirk  records  the  occurrence  of  partially  albinoid  varie- 
ties in  several  species  of  New-Zealand  birds — Glaucopis 
wilsoni,  Ardea  pceciloptila,  Anas  chloroiis,  and  Ossifraga  gi- 
gantta ;  also  a  variety  of  Nestor  meridionalis,  similar  to  that 
on  which  the  Nestor  superbus  of  Buller  was  founded. 
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14.  Kirk  on  the  Eastern  Golden  Plover. 

[Notice  of  the  Occurrence  of  the  Eastern  Golden  Ployer  {Charadriua 
fulvus,  Gmel.)  near  Wellington.  By  T.  W.  Kirk.  Trans.  &  Proc.  New 
Zealand  Inst.  toI.  xyii.  p.  69.] 

Mr.  Kirk  records  the  occurrence  in  Worser  Bay,  New 
Zealand,  in  the  month  of  November,  of  a  specimen  of  CAa- 
radrius fulvus  "in  splendid  plumage.*'  A  pair  of  the  same 
species  were  subsequently  shot  at  Island  Bay.  As  already 
stated  {cf.  Ibis,  1885,  p.  114),  this  species  has  been  recorded 
by  Messrs.  Robson  and  Buller  as  breeding  in  New  Zealand. 

15.  LansdeWs  '  Central  Asia' 

[Russian  Central  Asia,  including  Kuldja,  Bokhara,  Khira,  and  Merr. 
By  Henry  Lansdell,  D.D.    2  vols.    London :  1885.] 

The  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Lansdeirs 
interesting  narrative  contains  a  nominal  list  of  the  birds  of 
Turkestan,  compiled  from  SevertzofiTs  contribution  on  that 
subject  to  Fedchenko's  ^  Puteshestviye  v'  Turkestan,'  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  '  Turkestanje  Jevotnie.'  The  vertical 
and  horizontal  distribution  are  shown  in  parallel  columns. 
The  English  names,  and  an  additional  column  devoted  to  the 
Pamir  district,  have  been  added  by  Mr.  Dresser.  The  species 
enumerated  are  385.  As  no  complete  translation  of  Severt- 
zoff's  work  has  ever  been  published.  Dr.  Lansdell's  Appendix 
will  be  useful  for  reference  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
Russian. 

16.  Liiford's  'British  Birds/ 

[Coloured  Figures  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Islands.  Issued  by  Lozd 
Lilford,  F.Z.S.  &c.,  President  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union. 
Part  I.     October,  1866.    8vo.    London.] 

The  illustrations  to  this  work  are  from  drawings  by  Keule- 
mans,  printed  by  chromo-lithography  in  Germany,  the  species 
represented  in  this  part  being  the  Mistletoe-Thrush,  Song- 
Thrush,  Redwing,  Fieldfare,  Ring-Ouzel,  Pied  Rock-Thrush, 
"Wheatear,  Black-throated  Wheatear,  Redstart,  Black  Red- 
start, Whitethroat,  and  Blackcap.     The  plates  are  excellent 
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of  their  kind,  and  in  the  letterpress  the  short  sketches  of  the 
general  distribution  of  each  species  seem  to  fulfil  their  pur- 
pose. Some  errors  in  the  authorities  for  (lie  specific  names 
are  corrected  in  the  table  of  contents  on  the  wrapper.  With 
regard  to  the  species  which  Lord  Lilford  terms,  doubtless  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  congener,  the  Pied  Rock-Thrush  (J/on- 
ticola  iaxalilia),  we  arc  somewhat  surprised  to  be  told  that 
"  the  recorded  occurrence  iu  Eiiglaud  is  iu  all  probability 
that  of  a  bird  escaped  from  captivity."  There  is  no  hint  of  a 
BuspicioQ  of  this  kind  ia  the  fourth  edition  of  'Yarrell's 
British  Birds' :  the  uudoubted  specimen,  now  in  Mr.  New- 
come's  collection,  was  obtained  on  the  19th  May,  1843,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  venial  migration  northwards;  the  species 
has  occurred  in  Belgium  and  on  Heligoland,  and  it  breeds 
as  far  north  as  the  Hartz  Mountains;  there  is  therefore  no 
inherent  diOiculty  iu  assuming  the  genuiiicuess  of  its  visit  to 
our  shores.  Hour  esteemed  President  has  any  private  sources 
of  information  un  this  subject,  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  tliem. 

17.  Milne-Edwardi  and  Otatakt  on  the  Birds  o/  Grand 
Comoro. 

[OWrTBtiona  tur  la   Feune  de  la  grande  Comoce.    Par  M?kl.  A, 

>[ilne-E:iJ<r>v<l8  et  E.  Oiutalet.  Conipt.  Uimd.  INins,  cL  p.  SlU  (Julf 

The  authors  give  an  account  of  the  collections  of  mammals 
L  and  birds  made  by  M.  Humhlot  during  several  months'  resi- 
I  deuce  in  the  island  of  (Jrand  Comoro.     Tlie  birds  of  which 
I  BpecimcuB  were  obtained  are  referable  to  35  species.     Some 
'  of  these  are  of  wide  distribution,  and  some  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  may  be  regarded  as 
immigrants  from  adjacent  lands,  which  arc  either  unchanged 
or  have  undergone  slight  modification,  and  have  become  what 
M.  Milne-Edwards  has  termed,  in  his  'Uecherehes  sur  la 
Faune  des  Regions  Australes,'  tecomlary  or  derived  species. 
These  are  shortly  indicated  as; — Coracopsis  nbilarut,  Circus 
I  Aumbhli,  Leptosomug  gracilis,  Cinnyrta  kumblvti,  Zoiterops 
nais,  Z.  anyasizte.  Tardus  comorensis,  Grauealiis  cu- 
\  evilatns,  Gr.  sulpkitrevs,   Tcrjisiphrine  coinorcnui^,  Hypiii>etfii 
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parvirostriSy  and  Fotulia  consobrina.  Besides  these,  there  is 
in  the  collection  a  new  form  of  Muscicapidae  allied  to  SnUth* 
omis  and  Psetuiobias,  proposed  to  be  called  Humblotia  fiaxi^ 
rostris.  We  trust  that  further  details  and  complete  descrip« 
tions  will  soon  be  given  of  this  very  interesting  collection. 

18.  Oustalet  on  the  Ornithological  Congress  of  Vienna. 

[Rapport  k  M.  le  Ministre  de  rinstruction  publique  et  des  Beanx-Arto 
eur  le  Congrds  et  rExposition  Ornitliologiques  de  Vienne  en  1884.  Par 
M.  E.  Oustalet.  Extr.  des  Archives  des  MissioDS  Scientifiques  et  litt^raireSi 
s^r.  iii.  vol.  xii.  Paris,  1886.] 

This  is^  perhaps^  the  fullest  account  of  the  ornithological 
doings  at  Vienna  last  year  that  has  yet  been  issued.  It  com- 
mences with  a  report  on  the  ornithological  exhibition  which  was 
opened  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  of  Aprils  and  which^  besides 
living  birds^  contained  several  series  of  mounted  specimens 
and  skins  from  different  quarters.  Amongst  them  M.  Ous- 
talet calls  special  attention  to  a  collection  from  the  Caucasus^ 
presented  by  Prince  Rudolph  to  the  Ornithological  Union  of 
Vienna^  and  to  a  collection  from  Ecuador^  formed  by  Baron 
Gabriel  de  Gunzberg  during  his  recent  travels  in  that 
country  in  company  with  M.  Wiener.  He  also  alludes  to  the 
"  Polar  group  ^^  of  birds,  amongst  which  were  exhibited  the 
specimens  procured  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Fischer  during  Count 
Hans  Vitczek^s  expedition  to  Jan-Mayen  Island.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  stances  of  the  subsequent  Ornithological 
Congress,  which  lasted  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  April,  and 
of  which  M.  Oustalet  gives  a  very  full  account,  visits  were 
made  by  him,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Steindachner  and 
Pelzeln,  to  the  Menagerie  at  Schoubrunn,  the  Imperial  Mu- 
seum of  Vienna,  and  to  the  private  collection  of  the  Prince 
of  Cobourg.  M.  Oustalet,  in  concluding  his  excellent  report, 
takes  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  to  the  three  following  points  : — 

1.  The  want  of  any  good  modern  work  on  the  birds  of 
France. 

2.  The  inordinate  way  in  which  the  small  birds  are  de- 
stroyed in  France,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  agriculture. 
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3.  The  importance  of  collecting  further  information  on 
the  origin  of  our  domestic  animals. 

For  urging  these  three  subjects  on  the  attention  of  the 
anthorities^  M.  Oustalet  will^  we  are  sure,  receive  the  cordial 
thanks  of  every  member  of  the  B.  O.  U,  But  in  some  in- 
stances we  think  that  M.  Oustalet  goes  too  far  in  his  general 
defence  of  nearly  every  species.  In  extolling  the  supposed 
benefits  conferred  by  the  House-Sparrow,  and  especially  their 
vast  utility  in  the  United  States,  he  writes  of  a  date  no  more 
recent  than  1869,  and  is  evidently  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  entire  revulsion  of  feeling  in  America  as  regards  this  bird. 
For  him  all  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  Sparrow  question, 
and  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  unmitigated 
evil,  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  New  Zealand,  has  appa- 
rently been  written  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  we  quite 
agree  with  M.  Oustalet  and  with  M.  Crette  de  Palluel  that 
the  Golden  Oriole,  generally  condemned  in  France  as  a  bird 
destructive  to  fruits,  especially  to  cherries,  really  feeds 
both  itself  and  its  young  during  the  summer  almost  ex* 
clusively  on  insects.  We  were  sorry  to  see  this  notion,  which 
we  must  consider  a  grave  error,  sanctioned  and  propagated 
by  one  of  the  new  groups  of  birds  in  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  where  a  male  Golden  Oriole  is  mounted, 
bearing  two  cherries  to  his  mate,  which  is  sitting  on  her 
nest. 

The  injury  inflicted  on  many  species  of  birds  by  the  numer- 
ous lines  of  telegraph-wires  which  now  stretch  across  Europe 
is  incontestable ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  cannot  abolish  aerial 
lines.  One  use  of  electricity,  which  M.  Oustalet  mentions, 
is  new  to  us.  It  appears  that  in  some  parts  of  France  a 
dead  tree  is  encircled  with  a  band  of  copper  connected  by  a 
wire  with  a  battery,  and  when  the  branches  are  covered  with 
birds  a  shock  is  administered  which  makes  them  fall  like  ripe 
fruit.  The  selection  of  a  dead  tree  by  the  proprietor  is  in- 
telligible, and  shows  that  although  on  sporting  he  is  bent, 
he  has  a  frugal  mind ;  but  the  reason  for  choice  of  a  dead  tree 
by  the  perehers  is  less  obvious. 
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19.  *  OnUs/  Vol.  !•  No-  1. 

[Omis:  Internationale  Zeitachrift  fiir  die  geaammte  Ornithologie. 
Organ  der  permanenten  intemationalen  omithologiachen  Comitdy  heraua- 
gegeben  v.  Dr.  R.  Blasiua  und  Dr.  G.  v.  Hayek.    1  Jahrg.  1886.    1  Heft. 

Wien.] 

The  first  number  of  our  newly  founded  contemporary — 
the  only  one  that  has  yet  reached  us — is  occupied  mainly  by 
two  Reports.  The  first  of  these^  drawn  up  by  the  two  Editors, 
gives  an  account  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  permanent 
International  Ornithological  Committee  and  of  the  work 
done  by  it,  especially  as  regards  the  cooperation  of  additional 
members  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  members.  The  second  is  a  Report  by  Dr.  Chr.  P. 
Liitken  upon  the  observations  made  in  1883  at  some  eight  or 
nine  different  observing-stations  in  Denmark. 

20.  Ramsay  on  new  Birds  from  New  Gtdneq. 

[Notes  on  Birds  from  Mount  Astrolabe,  with  Descriptions  of  two  new 
Species.    By  E.  F.  Kamsay.    Extr.  from  toI.  x.  pt.  2,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc. 

N.  S.  W.] 

A  small  collection  of  birds  from  Mount  Astrolabe  con- 
tained^ besides  examples  of  several  other  species  new  to  the 
locality,  specimens  of  the  two  new  Paradise-birds  proposed 
to  be  called  Lophorina  superba  minor  and  Parotia  lawesi. 
The  former  differs  from  L.  superba  only  in  its  smaller  size, 
the  latter  from  P.  sexpennis  mostly  in  slight  tints  of  colora- 
tion. Mr.  Ramsay  states  that  feathers  of  Xanthomelus  aureus 
occur  in  native  head-dresses  from  S.E.  New  Guinea. 

21.  Ramsay  on  a  new  Australian  Colly riocincla. 

[Description  of  a  new  Species  of  CoUyriocincla  from  the  Scrubs  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Cairns,  Queensland.  By  E.  P.  Ramsay.  Extr.  from  vol.  x. 
pt.  2,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  W.] 

The  species  is  named^  after  its  discoverer^  C  boweri.  It 
is  '*  quite  distinct.'' 

22.  Reischek  on  New-Zealand  Ornithology. 

[Notes  on  New  Zealand  Ornithology.  By  A.  Reischek :  communicated 
by  Dr.  Hector.    Trans.  &  Proc.  New  Zealand  Inst.  voL  xvii.  p.  187.] 
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Mr.  Reischek^  who  had  previously  had  seven  years'  expe- 
rience in  New-Zealand  ornithology^  made  an  adventurous 
expedition  in  April  1884  to  Dusky  Sound  and  the  adjoining 
'*  Alps/'  He  gives  us  some  interesting  notes  on  the  birds  met 
with^such  as  Apteryx  ausiralis  (which  he  found  breedings 
incubation  being  performed  by  the  male),  A.  oweni  (also  found 
breeding)^  Eudyptes  pachyrhynchus,  and  Stringops  habro* 
ptiius.  The  last  named  is  purely  nocturnal  in  its  habits ;  the 
young  are  very  fat  and  ^^  delicious  food  when  roasted  in  the 
camp-oven/' 

23.  Ridgway  on  certain  Dendroecse. 

[A  "Review  of  the  American  "  Golden  Warblers."  By  Robert  Ridg- 
way.   Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  1885,  p.  348.] 

This  is  a  useful  synopsis  of  the  difiScult  group  oiDendrceoB  * 
allied  to  D,  astiva,  of  which  the  author  recognizes  seven 
species^  besides  subspecies.  A  new  subspecies  is  D.  bryanti 
castaneiceps  from  Western  Mexico. 

24.  Ridgway  on  the  Nomenclature  of  some  North-American 
Birds. 

[Some  emended  Names  of  North- American  Birds.  Bj  Robert  Ridgway. 
Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  1885,  p.  364.] 

Mr.  Ridgway  gives  a  list  of  77  names  of  North- American 
birds,  which  "  represent  new  or  hitherto  unpublished  combi- 
nations/' and  have  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Clas- 
sification and  Nomenclature  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  together  with  their  previously  employed  equivalents. 
One  of  them,  ''  Callipepla  califomica  vallicola/^  designating 
the  form  of  C.  califomica  from  the  interior  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  now  proposed  for  the  first  time,  the  Lophortyx 
caUfomicus  brunnescens  (Ridgw.  Pr.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington, 
ii.  p.  94)  being  a  synonym  of  the  typical  form,  which  is 
confined  to  the  western  side  of  the  coast-range. 

•  Mr.  Ridgway  writes  Dendroica.  But  if,  as  we  believe,  the  derivation 
of  this  name  is  hMpov  and  oIkos  or  oticco>,  the  term  should  be  written 
DendinBcu, 
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25.  Salvadori  and  Giglioli  on  new  Woodpecken. 

[Due  nuoye  specie  di  Piccbi  raccolte  durante  il  viaggio  intomo  al  mondo 
della  pirofregata  Magenta.  Descritte  da  T.  Salvadori  ed  £.  Gigliofi. 
Atti  R.  Accad.  Sci.  Torinoi  vol.  xx.] 

The  Woodpeckers  described  are  lyngipicus  frater^  from 
Malacca^  and  /.  waliersi,  from  Formosa.  The  specimens 
have  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Hargitt^  who  agrees  with  the 
authors  that  the  species  are  new. 

26.  Seebohm's  '  British  Birds  and  their  Eggs/ 

[A  History  of  British  Birds,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  of  their  Eggs. 
By  Henry  Seebohm.    Parts  V.  &  VI.    Royal  8vo.    London  :  1885.] 

The  concluding  portion  of  this  work  reached  us  just  too 
late  for  notice  in  our  previous  issue^  otherwise  we  should 
have  been  the  first  to  congratulate  Mr.  Seebohm  on  the 
completion  of  his  labours.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
expressed  our  favourable  opinion  of  the  illustrations  and  of 
the  general  aim  of  the  work^  although  want  of  space  and 
other  considerations  have  hitherto  precluded  any  extended 
notice ;  but  the  Parts  now  before  us  may  be  treated  more  fully. 

As  heretofore,  the  systematic  arrangement  adopted  by 
Mr.  Seebohm  is  on  somewhat  independent  lines.  Part  V. 
commences  with  the  family  Charadriidae,  in  which  are  com- 
prised not  only  Plovers,  but  also  the  Scolopacidae.  These 
are  followed  by  the  Laridae,  Alcidae,  Colymbidae,  Procellariidae, 
Podicipedidse,  Anatidse,  and  concluded  by  the  Pelecanidse. 
An  Appendix,  treating  of  Mr.  Seebohm^s  new  species  of  Wren 
from  St.  Kilda,  named  Troglodytes  hirtensis,  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  followed  by  an  Introduction  entitled 
"  The  Historians  of  British  Birds/'  Indexes,  &c.,  and  brief — 
too  brief — lists  of  Errata  et  Addenda  complete  the  work. 

Mr.  Seebohm  shows  to  less  advantage  when  playing  the 
iconoclast  among  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  '*  pseudo- 
genera '^  than  when  describing  the  habits  of  those  species 
with  which  he  has  become  personally  acquainted  during  his 
extensive  experiences  in  the  field.  As  regards  the  latter 
the  interest  of  these  Parts  is  fully  on  a  level  with  that  of 
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their  predecessors.     Mr.  Seebohm's  powers  of  obseryation  are 
well  known  to  be  keen^  his  ear  for  the  notes  of  birds  is  almost 
unrivalled^  and  his  descriptive  renderings  are  often  extremely 
happy.     Take^  for  instance^  that  of  the  Scaup: — "if  you 
imagine  a  man  with  an  exceptionally  harsh^  hoarse  voice 
screaming  out  the  word  scaup  at  the  top  of  his  voice^  some  idea 
of  the  note  of  this  Duck  may  be  formed.''     Among  the  rising 
generation  of  ornithologists  there  must  be  many  who  have  not 
yet  read^  either  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  or  in  Mr.  Dres- 
ser's *  Birds  of  Europe/  the  graphic  description  of  the  finding 
of  authenticated  eggs  of  the  Grey  Plover  and  the  Little 
Stint  by  the  author  and  his  companion^  Mr.  Harvie-Brown. 
Full  details  of  these  acquisitions  will  be  found  in  Part  V. 
On  the  other  hand^  turning  to  the  systematic  arrangement^  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Seebohm's  reasons  for  begin- 
ning his  Charadriidse  with  HtematopuSy  followed  by  Chara- 
drius,  Cursorius,  Glareola,  Himantopus  (for  the  Avocet  and 
the  Black- winged  Stilt),  Phalaropus,  and  so  on  through  the 
Scolopacidae.     It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  we 
think  that  Mr.  Seebohm  is,  in  the  main,  unjust  in  the  remarks 
in  his  Introduction  (p.  xiv)  as  to  the  blindness  of  ornitho- 
logists (worthy  of  the  name)   to  the  theory  enunciated  by 
Darwin  and  the  intergradation  of  species.     The  tone  of  many 
of  the  footnotes  is  also  to  be  regretted,  and  in  future  years  the 
author  will  probably  agree  with  us  upon  this  point.     In  fact, 
in  bis  Introduction,  he  already  ofTers  an  apology  to  those 
whom  he  may  have  offended  in  his  "  endeavours  to  cover  with 
ridicule  and  contempt  the  two  great  errors  of  the  wanton 
multiplication  of  genera  and  the  capricious  change  of  generic 
and  specific  names."     If  those  whose  toes  have  been  trodden 
upon  during  Mr.  Seebohm's  erratic  gambols  in  pursuit  of 
that  ignis  fatuus  which  he  calls  truth,  felt  a  conviction  that 
he  at  least  had  attained  to  it,  they  would,  doubtless,  allow 
his  virtuous  motives  to  stand  him  in  good  stead ;  but,  as  it 
is,  we  fear  that  thev  are  still  unconvinced  that  he  is  numbered 
with  the  elect,  and  remain  impenitent  as  to  their  freely  im- 
puted errors.     For,  to  cite  his  own  words : — "  The  days  of 
authority  in  science  as  well  as  in  religion  are  past.     Modem 
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students  look  for  arguments^  not  opinions ;  what  they  want 
are  facts^  and  they  will  be  grateful  to  any  writer  who  pro- 
vides them/' 

Without  entering  upon  matters  of  detail^  we  may  remark 
that  the  last  two  parts  of  Mr.  Seebohm's  work  show  some 
signs  of  haste.  Errors  in  proper  names  (Mr.  Seebohm  is 
no  respecter  of  persons)  and  inaccuracies  in  descriptions  of 
localities  are  not  unfrequent ;  while  some  of  the  generaliza- 
tions appear  to  be  rather  rash.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Seebohm  says  that  ^^the  slightly  spotted  egg  of  the 
Puffin  is  an  exception  to  the  almost  universal  rale  that 
eggs  laid  in  holes  are  unspotted  white ;  but  the  f aintness  of 
the  spots  suggests  the  idea  that  the  bird  has  comparatively 
recently  adopted  the  habit  of  breeding  in  a  hole,  and  is 
consequently  gradually  losing  its  power  of  depositing 
coloured  spots  on  its  eggs.  The  colour-glands  are  pro- 
bably disappearing,  according  to  the  well-known  law  of  *  de- 
gradation from  disuse.' ''  This  is  extremely  hypothetical, 
and  the  modern  student  wants  '^  facts,  not  opinions.''  The 
richly  marked  eggs  of  the  Black  Guillemot  are  frequently 
deposited  in  crevices  beyond  the  reach  of  light ;  so  are,  in  a 
somewhat  less  degree,  those  of  the  Razorbill.  And,  again,  the 
remark  as  to  the  eggs  of  the  Puffin  would  apply  still  more 
forcibly  to  those  of  the  Little  Auk,  about  which  Mr.  Seebohm 
makes  no  similar  remarks.  All  the  Procellariidse  lay  eggs  of  a 
pure  white,  with,  at  most,  a  few  minute  reddish  freckles,  and, 
except  in  size  and  thickness  of  shell,  there  is  no  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  q^^  of  the  little  Storm-Petrel  and  the 
gigantic  White  Albatross  ;  but  the  former  is  hidden  in  holes, 
the  latter  placed  on  a  raised  open  nest.  What  idea  does  this 
suggest  to  Mr.  Seebohm  ?  He  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  as- 
sertions that  *^  the  young  in  first  plumage  of  the  Fulmar  Petrel 
appear  to  have  been  undescribed,"  and  that  ''it  is  not  very 
creditable  to  British  ornithologists  that  such  should  be  the 
case" ;  for  this  plumage  was  distinctly  described  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  'Yarrell's  British  Birds'  (vol.  iv.  p.  5),  a  year  before 
Mr.  Seebohm  wrote  the  above.  Nor  is  it  quite  correct  to  say 
that  the  only  regular  British  breeding-place  of  the  Fulmar  is  in 
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the  St.  Kilda  group^  for  the  bird  has  been  stated,  on  good 
authority^  to  breed  for  the  past  seven  years^  and  in  rapidly 
increasing  numbers^  on  Foula^  one  of  the  Shetlands.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reported  breeding  in  Skye,  which  Mr. 
Seebohm  cites  from  Gray^s  '  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,' 
published  some  fourteen  years  ago,  is  admittedly  an  error.  As 
to  the  information  that  '*  the  Cormorant  is  intermediate  in 
size  between  a  Duck  and  a  Goose  ^'  (p.  655),  we  may  fairly 
ask  which  Duck  and  which  Goose  7  We  read  with  amaze- 
ment (p.  559)  that  **  mallard  is  a  French  word  meaning  drake, 
in  contradistinction  to  canard,  which  means  duk'^  [sic]. 
With  reference  to  the  feminine  gender,  the  French  equiva- 
lent for  '^  duck  '^  is  cane ;  and  although  mallard  is  undoubt- 
edly a  French  word,  it  means  a  millstone,  and  nothing  else 
{vide  Littre) ! 

To  paraphrase  Mr.  Seebohm^s  own  strictures  on  Messrs. 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Bidgway  (p.  611),  he  is  sometimes  scep- 
tical where  he  ought  to  be  credulous,  and  credulous  where  he 
ought  to  be  sceptical.  The  statement  that  there  is  do  instance 
on  record  of  the  nesting  of  the  Scaup  in  this  country,  seems 
tantamount  to  saying  that  he  so  utterly  disbelieves  in  Mr.  A.  C. 
StarVs  detailed  account  (Pr.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edin.  vii.  p.  203) 
of  the  identification  of  this  bird  and  its  eggs  on  Loch  Leven, 
as  to  deem  it  unworthy  of  notice.  He  doubts  the  occurrence 
of  the  Gadwall  so  far  north  as  Archangel,  although  Mr. 
Harvie-Brown  has  told  us  that  there  is  an  example  in  the  mu- 
seum of  that  town — ^not  absolute  proof,  it  is  true ;  but  he  unhe- 
sitatingly accepts  Uenke's  statement  that  the  Harlequin  Duck 
is  ^'  a  rare  summer  visitor  to  Archangel,^'  which  is  far  more 
improbable,  and  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever. 
Of  the  Harlequin  Ducks  said  to  have  been  killed  in  Britain, 
he  says  that  ''the  example  about  which  no  reasonable  sus- 
picion lingers,  was  killed  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1858,^'  although 
it  is  notorious  that  the  specimen,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  no  longer  exists ;  while  Mr.  Whitaker's  Filey-killed 
bird,  which  any  one  may  see,  and  which  has,  at  least,  as 
good  a  pedigree,  is  classed  with  those  of  which  he  says 
"  the  evidence  of  their  authenticity  or  identification  is  far 
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from  being  satisfactory/'  Again^  Steller's  Eider  is  considered 
to  have  '^very  slender  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  British 
bird;''  and  even  the  record  of  the  Filey-Brigg  one  is  only 
admitted  in  a  cold  way  as  '^  probable^''  because  strag- 
glers have  occurred  at  Heligoland^  although  the  species  is 
known  to  be  an  annual  winter  visitor  to  Norwegian  waters, 
and  the  specimen  in  question  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Scarsdale^  the  brother  of  its  fortunate  captor. 

Our  remarks  have  extended  to  greater  length  than  we  in- 
tended^ and  yet  there  is  much  more  that  might  be  said.  We 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Seebohm^  who  has  been  so  unsparing  in 
his  criticisms  of  others^  will  receive  these  mildly- worded  com- 
ments in  the  same  good-humoured  manner  as  they  are  penned, 
for  there  would  be  no  pleasure  in  bowls  if  they  were  not 
associated  with  rubs. 

27.  Sharpe  and  Wyatt  on  the  Hirundinida, 

[A  Monograph  of  the  Hirundinidss,  or  Family  of  Swallows.  By  R. 
Bowdler  Sharpe  and  Claude  W.  Wyatt.  Part  I.  September,  1885. 
London :  Sotheran  &  Co.] 

We  welcome  with  pleasure  the  first  number  of  a  new 
monograph  proceeding  from  the  joint  labours  of  two  members 
of  the  B.  O.  U.  With  Mr.  Sharpe,  we  believe,  the  Swallows 
have  long  been  a  favourite  group,  and  have  lately  been  the 
subject  of  special  study  for  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Wyatt  is,  as  will 
be  universally  acknowledged,  clever  with  his  pencil;  and 
though  his  pictures  may  not  quite  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  best  ornithological  draughtsmen  of  the  present  day,  they 
are  certainly  nicely  designed  and  sufficiently  well  coloured 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  present  number  contains  figures  of  Hirundo  senwrvfa^ 
H,  leucosoma,  H,  lucida,  H,  angolensis,  Psalidoprocne  obscura, 
and  Hirundo  striolata,  all  ^Ethiopian  species,  except  the  last, 
of  which  the  letterpress  is  not  yet  given.  We  venture  to 
think  our  friends  should  not  place  too  much  reliance  on  the 
localities  given  in  Rochebrune's  '  Birds  of  Senegambia,' 
which  we  see  quoted  in  several  places,  for,  as  we  have  already 
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poiuted  out*,  Dr.  Rocbebnine's  statements  are,  iu  some  cases, 
•o  cslraordln&ry  that  they  tend  to  discredit  liia  authority  in 
Other  matters. 


28.  Waterhouse  on  the  Dales  of  Publication  of  Gould's 
tForks. 

[Th«  DatM  of  PubUuation  of  some  of  thp  Zoological  Works  of  the  Into 
JoluiaouliI,F.It.S.  Compiled  hyFrederick  Hersehel Waterhouse,  A. L.S., 
Libnriui  t''<  the  ZodIo^rsI  Society  of  Lasdon.  8to.  London,  1685: 
B.  IL  Porter.] 

This  will  be  a  useful  pamphlet  for  all  those  who  possess 
copies  of  Gould's  worts  or  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 
All  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the  great  ornithologist, 
reprinted,  with  slight  alterations,  from  '  Nature,'  is  prefixed. 
Vfe  veature  to  suggest  that  a  complete  list  of  all  Gould's 
workii  and  papers  would  Irnve  been  a  desirable  addition  to  it. 

29,  Zeitfchrifi  fur  die  gesammte  Ornith<Uogie. 
[ZcitachrifL  fiir  die  gesatitmto  Qmitholc^ie,  Ueroufg^gebea  von  Ur. 

Julius  von  ModoriUz,    Jaiirg.  1884-89.    Itudupeat.J 

Several  of  the  more  important  papers  published  in  Dr.  J, 
T.  Madarlisz'H  new  'Journal  of  Ornithology,'  which  have 
teacbed  ns  in  the  way  of  separate  copies,  have  already  been 
soiiced  iu  'The  Ibis.'  But  we  feel  that  our  congratulations 
arc  due  to  the  Editorof  our  newly  founded  contemporary  for 
the  excellent  start  which  he  ha«  made,  aud  that  attention 
ihould  be  called  to  some  other  articles  iu  the  first  seven 
Bumbcrs  now  before  ns.  In  the  first  volume  Mr.  Stejueget 
iliowB  that  Limicola  harilawbi,  Verr.,  of  Madagascar,  is  pro- 
«bly  not  different  from  L.  platyrhyncha.  Herr  Schatow 
escribes  (from  a  coloured  sketch  and  notes  of  the  late 
ravcller  Bohm)  a  new  Touracoo,  Musophaga  boehmi,  allied  to 
1.  Toxtiip,  from  the  country  beyond  Lake  Tanganyika.  Dr. 
,.  B.  Meyer  figures  u  Motoniis  from  the  Southern  Island  of 
few  Zealand,  and  refer*  it  to  the  species  which  he  has  called 
I.  hochtMlfri,  believing  that  the  bird  from  the  North  Island, 
•  See  ■liiis,'  Irt85,  p,  M2, 
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on  a  Bkeleton  of  which  Notomis  mantelU  of  Owen  was  origi- 
nally founded,  must  be  of  a  different  species.  The  three 
specimens  of  Notomis  in  the  British  Museum  he  considers 
to  be  likewise  referable  to  N,  hochstetteri.  Dr.  J.  v.  Mada- 
rfisz  describes  and  figures  a  new  Tetraophasis  (T,  szSchenyU), 
obtained  by  the  expedition  of  Graf  B^la  Sz&shenyi  in  Sze- 
chuan.  The  chief  article  in  part  3,  for  1885,  is  an  impor- 
tant memoir  on  the  birds  collected  by  Dr.  Platen  in  1878  in 
Southern  Celebes,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  Blasius.  This 
contains  a  mass  of  important  observations  on  55  species,  and 
gives  figures  of  Alophonerpes  waUacii,  Cyrtostomus  Jrenatus, 
var.  nov.  plateni,  Streptocitta  albicoUis,  8,  torquata,  and 
Ptilopus  temmincku 


XIII. — Letters,  Announcements,  8fC. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters  addressed  to  the 
Editors  of 'The  Ibis:'— 

Sirs, — 'The  Ibis'  for  January  last  (pp.  118,119)  oontains 
some  account  of  a  remarkable  discovery  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Brig- 
ham  as  regards  the  development  of  the  Hoatzin  {Opistho^ 
comus  cristatus),  which  is  said  to  possess,  when  first  hatched, 
two  pairs  of  legs,  the  anterior  pair  becoming  subsequently 
metamorphosed  into  wings  by  suppression  of  the  digits  and 
exfoliation  of  the  claws. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  there  is  some  reason 
for  believing  that  the  young  of  the  Hoatzin  was  procured  in 
Brazil,  and  figured  more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  George 
Marcgrav,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  along  with  Dr. 
William  Piso,  accompanied  Prince  Moritz  of  Nassau  to  Brazil 
between  the  years  1637-44.  Marcgrav,  as  is  well  known,  made 
a  special  study  of  the  fauna  of  that  country,  and  collected  a 
number  of  observations,  which  were  published  after  his  death 
by  his  friend  Piso,  in  a  joint  work  entitled  '  Historia  Natu- 
ralis  Brasilise,'  printed  in  folio  at  Leiden  in  164?8.  The  fifth 
book  of  Marcgrav's  portion  of  this  work,  treating  of  the  birds 
of  Brazil,  contains  (at  p.  219)  a  figure  of  a  four-footed  chick, 
accompanied  by  the  following  remarks : — 
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''  Pullas  gallinaceus  monstrosus^  magniiudine  pulli  recetis 
exclusi.  Caput  habebat  anaticum^  superins  tamen  magis  in 
acumen  desinens;  rostrum  anaticum  latum^  cujus  superior 
extremitas  deorsum  inflexa :  ocellos  parvos^  collum  breve : 
alas  paryulas  juxta  priora  crura  positas  :  quatuor  crura  galli- 
nacea :  carebat  pectore,  quippe  eo  loco  quo  pectus  esse  de« 
bebat  duo  crura  habeus,  quodlibet  superins  tres  quadrantes 
digiti  longum^  inferius  quadrautem :  &  in  singulis  quatuor 
digitoB  galUnaceos.  Posteriora  duo  crura  e]us4em  figurse  & 
longitudinis  cum  anterioribus  mire  posita  erant,  sinistrum 
quidem  more  naturali^  dextrum  vero  in  exortu  suo  sinistro 
erat  adnatum  &  quasi  sursum  vergebat^  eo  modo  quasi  duo 
sinistra  crura  fuissent^  &  unum  dextrum  loco  sinistri  in 
exortu  fuisset  adglutinatum :  atque  ideo  uropygio  carebat, 
quia  nullum  intervallum  inter  crura  hsec  posteriora,  &  caudss 
loco  ipsi  sinistro  cruri  exterius  longiusculi  pili  canescentes 
erant  adnati.  Pedes  habebat  gallinaceos  &  digitos  eodem 
modo  dispositos  :  sed  quilibet  pes  totus  inverso  ordine  positus 
erat,  ita  ut  inferior  pars  esset  superior  &  superior  inferior, 
unguiculique  etiam  sursum  non  deorsum  vergebant.  Totum 
caput,  collum,  venter,  alae,  dorsum  &  superiora  crura  non 
vestiebantur  pennis,  sed  pilis  nigris  semidigitum  longis  qui 
sub  ventre  &  gutture  paululum  canescebaut.  In  simima 
plane  monstrosus  pullus.  Crura  inferiora  &  pedes  fusci 
colons,  uti  &  rostrum,  vitalia  viscera  habebat  gallinanacea, 
sed  inordinate  disposita.  Cor  magnum.  Yivebat  cum  ex- 
duderetur/' 

From  these  remarks  it  is  evident  that  Marcgrav  regarded 
the  bird  described  by  him  as  a  monstrosity,  and  had  no  suspi- 
cion that  any  post-natal  metamorphosis  of  the  anterior  limbs 
would  be  likely  to  take  place.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  young  chicken  may  have 
been  a  young  Hoatzin,  and  in  the  figure  which  he  gives  the 
bill  of  the  bird  (if  correctly  drawn)  is  quite  unlike  that  of  a 
chicken.  It  is  true  that  he  write  *'  alas parvulasjtixta  priora 
crura  positas '/'  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  rudimentary  wings 
in  the  figure,  and  it  is  at  least  unlikely  that  there  would  ha* 
been   three  pairs  of  limbs.     What  Marcgrav  mistook 
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wings^  possibly  may  have  been  the  somewhat  longer  plnmales, 
or  filaments^  covering  the  scapulars.  At  all  erents,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  direct  attention  to  what  may  hare  been  an 
anticipation  of  Mr.  Brigham's  observation. 

I  am  &c.| 

J.  E.  Haetino. 


SiRs^ — ^The  first  occurrence  in  England  of  so  great  a 
as  Saxicola  deserii  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  record  in  the 
pages  of '  The  Ibis/ 

The  bird  in  question  was  shot  between  the  villages  of 
Easington  and  Kilnsea,  on  the  Holdemess  coast  of  York- 
shire^ on  the  17th  of  October  last^  and  forwarded  to  me  as  a 
light  variety  of  Saxicola  c^nanthe.  The  specimen  is  a  yonng 
female^  though  too  much  injured  to  be  proved  such  by  dis- 
section, and  was  exhibited  on  my  behalf  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Dresser  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1885. 

Yours  fcc, 

Wm.  Eaole  Claekx. 

18  Claremont  Road,  Ileadinglej,  Leeds. 
Dec.  10,  1885. 


The  Birds  ofCorea. — A  new  field  is  now  open  to  naturalists 
in  Corea,  of  the  ornithology  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  It  is  evident,  from  Vice-Consnl 
Cartcs^s  recently  published  narrative  of  his  journey  from  Soul 
to  the  Phyong-Kang  Gold-washings,  that  there  is  nodifficolty 
in  traversing  the  country.  It  is  also  evident  that  interesting 
birds  are  to  be  found  there,  from  the  subjoined  passage  in  the 
Vice-Consurs  Report : — 

''  The  chain  of  granite  mountains  which  incloses  Soul  came 
to  an  end  on  the  evening  of  our  first  day's  march,  and  brought 
us  into  a  more  picturesque,  though  less  open  country.  Away 
to  the  east  lay  the  Amsan  hills,  where  the  King  is  said  to 
have  his  hunting-parties,  and  in  which  are  many  fir  woods  of 
considerable  extent.  In  one  of  these  was  a  colony  of  Egrets, 
towards  which  hundreds  of  birds  were  finding  their  way. 
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whose  white  plumage  madft- their  home  conspicuous  at  over 
two  miles'  distance.  Pheasdbtji  Y^ere  challenging  their  rivals 
or  calling  to  their  mates  on  the*ldtf78ide ;  in  the  paddy-fields 
which  lined  the  narrow  valley  a  few. Herons  were  standing 
on  one  leg^  and  a  pair  of  Ibises^  whose*  [pHunage  had  greatly 
deepened  in  tint  since  autumn^  were' flushed  by  the  road- 
side/' *•*     .• 


Quailg  near  Chipping  Norton. — ^Lord  Walsinghtfl^' jiends  us 
the  subjoined  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  t^e'^arl  of 
Dude^  dated  Sarsden^  Chipping  Norton^  Oct.  23rd^  id^^T" 

''I  write  to  you  to  inform  you  of  the  unusual  infldV  of.* 
Quails  in  this  district  this  year. 

"  Generally^  upon  this  estate^  which  is  of  some  8000  acres, 
I  hear  of  one  or  two  '  bevies '  every  year.  As  I  do  not  shoot 
Partridges  till  October^  and  use  no  pointers^  T  rarely  see  a 
Quail,  though  I  have  killed  two  or  three  in  the  last  twenty 
years  well  into  October.  This  year  my  keeper,  going  out 
early  in  September  to  get  a  few  Partridges,  put  up,  he  says, 
at  least  thirty  Qoails  in  one  day.  A  day  or  two  after  he  saw 
several  more.  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  find  that  Quails 
have  been  seen  and  killed  in  unusual  numbers  in  the  district 
between  Chipping  Norton  and  Oxford.  At  Cirencester  and 
at  Evesham  I  have  evidence  of  them  in  a  similar  quantity. 
A  retired  Indian  civilian,  living  a  few  miles  from  here, 
and  possessing  the  reputation  of  an  ornithologist,  has  had 
several  brought  to  him  by  fsLrmers  and  others  wishing  to 
know  what  they  were.  Even  on  my  property  in  the  vale  of 
Seyem  the  keeper  has  killed  one.  There  they  are  almost 
unknown. 

"  The  district  of  which  I  write  is  the  upland  country  of  the 
Oolite,  and  has  the  highest  July  isotherm  in  the  United 
Kingdom.^' 

Progress  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes. — ^We  extract  from  the 
'Pall  Mall  Gazette'  the  subjoined  account  of  Mr.  H.  O. 
Porbes's  prc^ess  in  New  Guinea : — 

"The   High    Commissioner's    ship   'Governor   Blackall,' 
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JcKving  Sydney  on  thi;  latji  of.  Aii^nst,  arriTcd  at  Pen 
Moresby  on  the  2HtIi.  Som<-.  tltlny  wns  nccMMinr  for  fini 
dcepatchcA,  and  foraMi«trAg.'^tr.  H.  O.  ForlM«,-»o  well  km 
for  kia  eipluratioaii  Ui.tht-  Malay  Archipdagn,  in  \a»  { 
posod  journey  to  Nnrtiuincft.  Thft  paHsage  from  Cooktow 
was  tiuisht.'d  in  tbMy-ciglit  hours,  the  fasleat  ou  mnrd  o*a 
this  nufrctiucDtct!  sea. 

"  Tlic  )uisbour  of  Port  Moresby  may  claim  ita  name  froB 
the  prqk^itMi  uf  the  barricr-rct^f,  which  prevents  any  ha 
•eiM  ildHt^  daniu)^.     Even  with  thin  snfegnnnl,  howm'r, 
mAjrindrf  truly  lit^  cnlW  a  roodsti-od,  the  inner,  or  FairC 
V^'"".  Iwiiig  the  real  hnrcn.     But  at  prewnl  the  inui 
h'in-lKtur  iH seldom  uued,  for theouterhartxturuniwengCDci 
puri>ottm   and    boaats  of  the   chief  M-ttlcment.      Tir 
tongues  of  land  almost  encircle  it,  the  hilU  fixing  up  ( 
opon  tier,  like  an  amphitheatre,  from  a  narrow  belt  of  n 
grove  troca.     The  billy  nature  of  the  country  will  aJwa)**  b 
a  great   hindrance  to  the  advance  of  Port  }hlorr>by. 
mauy  miles  inland  the  whole  land  is  covered  with  barren  • 
tmnit  hills,  sparncly  covered  with  a  few  gum-trrcs  and  o 
■ional  patches  of  grass  or  miserable  plantatioua  of  bouani 
Such  [KKir  soil  can  never  be  valuable  for  grazing  or  cultin 
tion,  and,  except  as  an  outlet  for  produce  of  the  interior,  F 
Moreaby  can  never  l>c  a  great  centre. 

"Mr.  Forbes  is  going  to  attempt  to  reach  the  nimmit  fl 
Uount  Owen  Stanley,  13,:jU5  fn;t  high,  and  hithtfrto  t 
tri^den  by  the  foot  of  man.  lie  was  unfortunate  in  lonng 
many  stores  and  damaging  instrumenu  by  the  ainking  ofa 
lighter  at  Thursday  Island,  which  delayed  his  arrival  | 
■ome  time.  Sir  I'cter  brought  him  over  to  NcwGuinu,  ■ 
his  carriers,  thirty  Malays,  arc  folloving  in  the  '  Hertirrt 
Mr.  Forbes  will  form  a  dc{>ot-camp  at  Sogrri,  t«tiity<f 
milra  inland,  and  survey,  collect  specimens,  fcc,  in  then 
bourhood  of  the  lower  ranges.  Next  spring,  when 
weather  will  be  xnitable,  be  will  make  Ihe  attempt  to  climV' 
to  the  higlieat  ]toint.  He  may  ■iWDil  several  year*  in  New 
Guinea,  for  hio  wife  b  following  him,  and  his  heart  ia 
tbotoughly  in  bis  work." 
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Nesting  of  Batrachostomus. — In  Dr.  F.  Kutter's  lately 
published  paper  on  the  breeding  of  Bornean  Birds  ( Joum.  f. 
Om.  1885,  p.  338)  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  Batrachostomus  comutus^  of  which 
figures  are  also  given  (tab.  iv.).  This  bird  makes  a  slight 
flat  nest  on  the  branch  of  a  sugar-palm  (Arenga  saccharifera) 
or  other  tree,  and  lays  a  single  pure-white  egg.  The  nest  is 
composed  mainly  of  the  bird's  own  feathers  mixed  with  a 
little  moss  and  grass.  The  allied  forms  Podargus  and  ^go^ 
theles  are  also  known  to  lay  colourless  eggs. 


News  from  Diego  Garcia. — Mr.  G.  C.  Bourne,  whose  de- 
parture for  Diego  Garcia  was  announced  in  our  number  for 
July  last  (see  Ibis,  1885,  p.  340),  has  arrived  safely  at  that 
distant  spot,  but  does  not  give  us  much  reason  to  hope  for 
new  discoveries  in  the  bird-life  of  that  hitherto  unexplored 
islet,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  reap  an  abun- 
dant harvest  in  other  branches  of  zoology.  Writing  on  the 
30th  October  last,  Mr.  Bourne  tells  us  that  he  had  only  found 
one  true  land-bird  in  Diego  Garcia.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Mauritius,  and,  according  to  his  de- 
scription, must  be  a  Weaver-bird  of  some  species.  Four 
kinds  of  Tern  appear  to  be  common  and  to  breed  in  the 
island,  besides  which  there  are  two  or  three  species  of  Boobies 
or  Gannets  {Sula).  At  the  date  of  his  letter  Mr.  Bourne 
had  not  seen  any  species  of  Tropic-bird  {Phaeihon),  but  had 
been  informed  of  its  occasional  occu  rrence.  Mr.  Bourne's  first 
consignment  of  specimens  is  expected  to  arrive  very  shortly. 


New  Ornithological  Works  in  Progress. — Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer 
of  Dresden  has  in  preparation  a  monograph  of  the  European 
Grouse  and  their  various  local  forms,  which  will  be  illustrated 
by  about  ten  folio  coloured  plates,  to  be  prepared  by  the  well- 
known  zoological  artist  G.  MiitzeL  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  Crown-Prince  Rudolf  of  Austria. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  is  at  work  on  a  monograph  of  the 
Rollers,  to  form  a  companion  volume  to  the  '  Bee-eaters,' 
of  which  the  last  part  is  now  in  the  press.     About  thirty 
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species  of  Rollers  are  known  to  science,  of  all  of  which  Mr. 
Dresser  will  give  coloured  figures. 

A  new  '  Check-list  of  North- American  Birds  and  Code  of 
Nomenclature  ^  is  announced  as  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
This  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  appointed  two  years  ago  to  consider  the 
Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  North-American  Birds. 
It  will  consist  of  two  parts — (1)  the  Code  of  Nomenclature 
recently  adopted  by  the  A.  O.  U.,  and  (2)  a  List  of  North- 
American  Birds  drawn  up  on  the  principles  of  this  code.  It 
will  make  an  octavo  volume  of  about  300  pages. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Buller,  as  has  been  already  announced  (Ibis, 
1885,  p.  240),  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  '  History  of  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand.'  It 
will  be  issued  in  about  ten  large  quarto  parts,  with  coloured 
figures  by  Keulemans.  Dr.  BuUer,  we  believe,  is  himself 
coming  over  to  this  country  early  in  the  year  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Colonial  Exhibition  at  South  Kcn- 
aiugton,  and  will,  no  doubt,  take  this  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing the  work. 
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XIV. — On  a  new  Species  of  Bar  bet  of  the  Genus 
Trachyphonus.     By  Dr.  G.  Hartlaub. 

(Plate  V.) 

When  I  read  the  description  of  Trachyphonus  erythro- 
cephalus  in  Capt.  Shelley's  paper  on  the  Birds  of  Somali- 
land  (Ibis,  1885,  p.  394),  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Somali  bird  did  not  belong  to  that  species.  Capt.  Shelley 
haying  kindly  lent  me  one  of  the  specimens,  I  have  been 
able  to  compare  it  with  the  type  of  TV.  erythrocephalus  in 
the  Berlin  Museum ;  and  finding  my  suspicions  justified,  I 
DOW  propose  to  describe  the  Somali  bird  as 

Trachyphonus  shelleyi,  nov.  sp.     (Plate  V.) 

Pileo  subcristato  nitide  nigro,  nitore  nonnullo  chalybeo, 
plumulis  ex  aurantiaco  miniatis,  macula  minuta  nigra 
terminatis,  postice  circumdato ;  gutture  et  capitis  late- 
ribus  necnon  superciliis  flavis ;  regione  malari  et  parotica 
diffuse  coccinea,  macula  minorc  sericeo-alba ;  nuchae 
plumulis  flavis,  macula  apicali  nigra ;  gutturis  nota 
subangusta,  longitudinali,  irregulari,  nigra;  fascia  infra- 
gutturali  baud  circumscripta,  dilute  ex  aurantiaco 
rubente,  infra  plumis  nigris  albo-guttatis  margiuata  ; 
mterscapulio,  dorso,  alarum  tectricibus  scapularibusque 
in  fondo  nigro  maculis  subtriangularibus  albis,  distincte 
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roseo-lavatis ;  tergo  immaculato  cinerascente^  oropjgio 
pallide  flavo ;  supra-  et  infracaudalibus  coccineis ;  remi- 
gibus  nigris^albofasciatim  maculatis;  subalaribosalbidis; 
rectricibus  nigris^  mediis  maculis  5-6  marginalibus  sub- 
rotundatis  albis,  lateralibus  fasciis  5-6  subflavescenti- 
albis ;  abdomine  pectoreque  dilute  et  minus  pure  flavis ; 
rostro  rubello,  pedibus  nigris,  iride  fusca  (^).  Long, 
tot.  circa  18  cent.,  culm.  21  mill.^  al.  81  mill.^  caud.  85 
mill.^  tars.  21  mill. 

Trachyphonus  erythrocephalus,  Shelley^  Ibis,  1885^  p.  394 
(nee  Cab.) . 

As  Capt.  Shelley  had  not  been  able  to  examine  the  type 
of  TVackyphonus  erythrocephalus  in  the  Berlin  collection^  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  he  believed  the  Somali  specimen 
to  be  identical  with  the  above-named  East- African  species, 
discovered  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Hildebrand  at  Kitui,  a  locality  in 
Ukamba.  The  two  birds  closely  resemble  each  other,  the 
style  of  coloration  being  the  same  in  both ;  but  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  about  their  specific  difference.  The 
differential  characters  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  new  Somali  species  is  more  distinctly  crested  than 
TV.  erythrocephalus,  in  which,  however,  this  character  is  not 
altogether  wanting. 

2.  The  Somali  bird  is  decidedly  smaller,  as  the  following 
measurements  will  show : — 

Tr.  sheUeyi.     Tr.  erythracephaluB, 


mill. 

mill 

Culmen 

.     .     21 

26 

Wing     .     . 

.     .     81 

97 

Tail  .     .     . 

.     .     86 

90 

Tarsus  .     . 

.     .     20 

26 

3.  The  white  spots  on  the  mantle,  scapulars,  and  wing- 
coverts  are  conspicuously  shaded  with  a  rosy  hue  in  the  Somali 
bird,  whereas  they  are  yellowish  white  in  TV.  erythrocephalus. 

4.  The  shape  of  these  same  spots  is  subtriangular  in  the 
Somali  bird,  round  and  drop-like  in  TV.  erythrocephalus. 

5.  In  this  latter  species  the  bright  red  colour  of  the  head 
occupies  the  whole  of  its  sides,  broadly  bordering  the  bladL 
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cap  and  including  the  eyebrows ;  in  the  Somali  Bpecimens 
tbe  red  colour  is  restricted  to  a  much  smaller  space,  the  eye- 
brows, margin  of  the  forehead,  and  remainder  of  head  and 
neck  being  yellow,  shading  into  a  lighter  red  on  the  nape, 
ear-coverta,  and  hinder  portion  of  the  cheeka.  The  silk- 
white  ear-spot  is  the  same  in  both  birds. 

6.  The  black  Itmgitudiual  mark  running  down  the  middle 
of  the  throat  ia  very  narrow  and  rather  irregularly  shaped  in 
tbe  Somali  bird ;  it  is  fully  and  r^ularly  developed  and 
increases  in  breadth  towards  the  lower  end  in  Tr.  ery- 
throcepbalus. 

7.  The  white  spots  and  bars  of  the  black  tail-feathers  are 
differently  shaped  in  tbe  two  species,  being  much  more 
regular  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  Somali  bird. 

The  only  specimen  of  TV*.  Mhelieyl  obtained,  was  shot  by 
Mr.  Lort  Fbillips  on  the  plateau  of  the  interior  of  Somali- 
land.     Three  others  were  seen  by  him. 

The  well-defined  and  exclusively  African  genua  Traehy- 
phoima  coroprisea  two  groups,  in  which  the  style  of  colora- 
tion is  rather  different. 

a.  Seven  species :  supra  fasciatje  et  maculatse. 

I.  Tracbyphoncs  CAFFEB,  Vieill. 

Le  Promepie,  Levaill.  Prom.  p.  77,  t.  32  ;  Marsh.  Monogr. 
p.  139,  pi.  67,  opt,  (synon.) ;  Sharpe's  ed.  Layard,  p.  178; 
Barb.  Omith.  d' Angola,  p.  109 ;  E.  Holub  &  v.  fciz.  Ilcitr. 
Om.  Siidafr.  p.  162;  SheUey,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  249  (T.  8. 
Jameson:  South-east  Air.);  G.  A.  Fischer,  Zcntscbr.  gel, 
Omith.  i.  p.  872;  id.  CtAt.  Joum.  t^<S5,  p.  125; 
Om.  SammL  R,  Bobms,  &c.,  p.  10. 

Soath  Africa:    Natal,  Tnuuvsal,   &c. 
north  of  Pretoria,  all  along  tbe  Limpojw  i 
West  Africa,  Hnilla  (Moasamedei),  A»c)de{u. 
Kirk;  Kakoma  (5°  47'  S.  lat..  and  3^'  29*  E.  I 
Ngnm  Mountains  in  Maaai,  G.  A.  Fucfur. 

In  Messrs.  Maishalls'  Monograph  two  I 
species  are  mentioned,  obtained  bjr  Sir  J 
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Exped.)  at  Tette,  both  "  much  smaller  than  the  southern  bird, 
and  somewhat  differently  coloured.  Is  this  difference  due  to 
age  ?  **  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  measurements  taken  by 
Dr.  Reichcnow  of  a  8i)ecimen  of  TV.  caffer  from  Kakoma 
(5°  47'  S.  lat.)  correspond  exactly  with  those  taken  by  me 
of  a  Cape  8{)ecimen  in  the  Bremen  collection.  Wing  100  mill.^ 
tail  95  mill.,  culmen  20  mill. 

2.  Trachyphonus  margaritatus,  Riipp. 
Bucco  margaritatvL9,  Cretschm.  Kiipp.  Atl.  t.  20. 
Tamasia  erythropyga,  Ehrenb.  Symb.  Phys.  t.  vii. 
Capita  marf/aritaius,  Goff.  ilus.  Pays-Bas,  Buccon.  p.  67; 

Ileugl.  Orn.  N.O.-Afr.  p.  764;  Finsch  &  Ilartl.  OsUfr. 
p.  500  (syn.)  ;  Marsli.  Monogr.  t.  57 ;  Finsch,  Trans.  Zool. 
Soc.  vii.  p.  28 1 ;  Oustal.  Somal.  Miss.  Revoil,  Ois.  p.  7 ; 
Salvad.  Ucc.  dcllo  Scioa,  p.  70. 

Rcstricicd  to  the  warmer  portions  of  X.E.  Africa  and  East 
centr.  Afrini  (south  of  IS"  N.  lat.,  Heuffi.;  of  1()°  N.  lat., 
Brehm) ;  Bogosland,  Adail  and  Danakil  coast,  HUpp., 
Heugl,,  Brehm,  Antinori,  Not  to  be  found  in  the  more 
southern  districts  on  the  White  Nile,  where  TV.  arnaudi 
takes  its  place.  Never  olwerved  near  Lado  by  Emin  Bey. 
Common  in  all  lowland  localities,  from  the  coast  to  Shoa : 
Antinori, 

Salvadori  states  that  the  black  throat-siiot  is  wanting  in 
the  female,  but  is  constantly  present  in  the  younger  bird. 

3.  Tra(  nvrnoNUs  arnaudi,  Prcv.  &  Dcsm. 
Micropof/nn  darntnttli,  Vr^\.  &  Dcsm.  in  Lefebr.  Abyss.  Ois. 

p.  1:53;  HcMigl.  Ornith.  N.O.-Afr.  p.  7G5  ;  i<l.  Ibis,  1861, 
pi.  5. 

TrachyphonHt  sqmuniceps,  Ileugl.  System.  Uebers.  no.  482. 

Capita  itf^uamiaps,  Goff.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Buccon.  p.  20; 
Marsh.  Monogr.  pi.  58;  Ilartl.  Abhand.  nat.  Ver.  Brem. 
vii.  p.  113. 

Western  c<)a**t  of  the  Bahr-el-Djebel,  between  7^-9°  N. 
lat.  :  Ileuf/iin,  I7p|)er  White  Nile  :  comnion  about  Lad5, 
whence  Dr.  Emin  Bey  has  sent  many  specimens. 

No  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  sexes. 
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Note, — Most  of  the  figures  in  Mmnhalls'  Mooogrmph  are 
very  good;  but  the  letterpress  accompanyiiig  theoa  is  ooc 
equally  meritorious.  For  instance,  we  read  in  the  ladn 
diagnosis  of  this  species,  "subcos  squamatus,''  and  in  the 
description  ''  entire  head  black  " ! 

4.  Tracbtpboxts  boebmi,  Fisch.  k.  Reich. 

Trachyphonns  boehmi,  Fisch.  ^  Reich.  Cab.  Joum.  f.  Om. 
1879,  p.  342  {"  TY.sqMamictps,  HeugL"; ;  Schalow.Ibid.  1883, 
p.  346  {"  Dr.  margaritatus,  Rupp.";  ;  Cab.  Joum.  f.  0. 1878, 
p.  240  ("  Tf.  amaudi,  Prev.  k  Dum."  ;  G.  A.  Fischer,  ibid. 
1885,  p.  125;  id.  Uebers.  V^.  Ma^ail.  in  Zeitschr.  ges. 
Om.  i.  p.  371. 

Pare,  Arnscha  in  the  ^lasai  coantrr,  G.  A.  Fischer 
"common  from  Mkaramo  to  iIos«iro,"  G.  A.  Fischer 
Uniamwesi,  Bohm;  Taita  and  Ugogo,  Bokm,  Mu:*.  Berol. 
Barawa,  South  Somali  coastL  i^2"  X.  lat.j,  G.  A.  Fischer 
Abdul  Gindi,  Mus.  Paris  {fide  Ouatalet;. 

Three  specimens  of  this  fine  species  are  before  me  : — a. 
Adult,  sex  unknown;  Barawa,  Nov.  11.  b.  Adult  male; 
Mrumi  in  Ugogo:  Bohm,  Sept.  1,  1880.  c.  Male,  not  quite 
adult;  Pare:  Fischer. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  adult  bird  from 
Barawa : — 

T,  pileo  subcristato  nigro,  immaculato ;  capitis  et  colli 
lateribus  gulaque  laete  sulphureo-flaris,nipt)  miuutissime 
maculatis ;  plumulis  nonnullis  supraciliaribas  flavo- 
rubentibus;  coUo  postico,  interscapulio,  alarum  tectri- 
cibus  scapularibusque  in  fuudo  pallide  fuscescente 
maculis  parvulis  rotundatis  flavesceuti-albidis,  strict  is- 
sime  nigro-limbatis ;  tergo,  uropygio  et  supracaudalihus 
dilute  flaris ;  rectricibus  fuscis,  supra  aUx>-maculatis, 
subtus  albo-fasciatis ;  scntello  gutturali  maguo  subro- 
tundato  chalybeo-nigro ;  pectore  et  epigastrio  flavis, 
maculis  minutissimis  nigris  rarius  uotatis;  fascia  pectorali 
interrupta  e  plumis  nigris  macula  apieali  rotundata  alba 
omatis  composita;  abdomine  iuferiorc  pallidius  flavcs- 
cente ;  sulicaudalibus  coccincis ;  rustro  pallentc  corneo ; 
pedibus  nigricantibus.  Long,  circa  172  mill.,  culm.  17 
mill.,  al.  7Q  mill.,  caud.  88  mill. 
In  this  specimen  the  spots  and  bars  of  the  tail  are  very 
regular  and  sharply  defined ;    the  reddish  colour  over  and 
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tinder  the  eje  is  rery  faint ;  the  round  drop-like  whitish  spots 
of  the  notseum  are  not  very  large  and  distinctly  flavesoent, 
especially  the  spots  and  bars  of  the  tail ;  the  black  guttural 
shield  does  not  extend  over  the  throat. 

Two  specimens.  Pare  (Masai)  ^  Sept.  3 :  Dr.  Fischer,  Mas 
jun.  Long.  tot.  75  mill.     Iris  dark  red ;  beak  horn-colour. 

Very  much  like  the  bird  from  Barawa^  but  on  the  pale 
sulphur-yellow  of  the  abdomen  we  see  short  bar-like  darker 
marks  formed  by  the  apical  margins  of  the  feathers ;  the 
white  spots  and  bars  of  the  tail  are  distinctly  yellowish ;  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  throat  shaded  with  reddish ;  over  the 
eyes  some  reddish  feathers  like  little  flames ;  the  guttural 
shield  is  indicated  by  an  irregular  black  spot;  spots  and 
bars  of  the  tail  very  regular  and  circumscribed. 

Three  specimens.  Adult  male.  Mrumi  (Ugogo) :  K. 
Bohm,  Sept.  1.  Long.  tot.  19  mill.^  al.  80  mill.,  culm.  19 
mill.^  caud.  80  mill. 

In  this  interesting  specimen  there  are  some  more  impor- 
tant difierences  from  the  Barawa  bird.  The  marginal  spots 
of  the  tail-feathers  are  small  and  of  a  dirty  white  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  yellowish  shade ;  the  dark  bars  of  the 
underside  of  the,  tail  are  broader^  less  defined  and  shaded 
into  grey  towards  their  upper  margin ;  abdomen  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  white  without  any  spots  or  bars ;  the  large  black 
guttural  shield  extends  upwards  to  the  chin  ;  the  white  spots 
of  the  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  ktq  short,  broadband  bar-Uke, 
those  of  the  interscapulium  are  smaller^  more  rounded  and 
drop-like. 

Perhaps  this  Ugogo  bird  ought  to  be  separated  as  a  con- 
stant variety  or  race. 

TV.  boehmi  is  nearly  allied  to  TV.  amaudi,  but  differs 
from  it : — 1,  by  the  crown  of  the  head  being  of  a  uniform 
glossy  blacky  whereas  in  TV.  amaudi  its  feathers  are  provided 
with  black  tips^  leaving  only  an  irregular  and  more  or  less 
invisible  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  crown ;  2,  the  black- 
tipped  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  head  are  sulphur-yellow, 
they  being  of  a  reddish  orange  in  TV.  arnatuli ;  3,  by  the 
large  and  circumscribed  guttural  steel-black  scutellum,  of 
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which  there  are  only  irregulmr  traces  in  TV.  ammmdi ;  and  4, 
the  infra-pectoral  £ucia  formed  by  black  feathers  with  a  large 
white  spot  at  the  tip,  so  oonsptcaoos  in  TV.  boekmi,  is 
but  feebly  and  most  irregularly  indicated  in  TV.  anuuuR, 

5.  TuACHTrBONUs  TBmsicoijoa. 

TV.  verricolor,  Hartl.  Zweit.  Beitr.  Om.  ostL  Aequat. 
Africa,  in  Abhandl.  naturw.  Yer.  Bremen,  Tii.  p.  206 ;  id. 
Omith.  Centr.  Bl.  1882,  p.  91 ;  id.  Cab.  Joum.  t  Om.  1882, 
p.  326. 

Tarrangole :  Emm  Bey. 

Yery  fine  and  adult  specnmens  of  both  sexes  are  in  the 
Bremen  collection.     They  are  as  yet  the  only  ones  known. 

Tarrangole  is  a  station   on  the  Chor  Kohs  in  Lattuka, 

4^  28'  N.  lat. 

Diaffn. — A^alde  affinis  TV.  erytkrocephalo,  sed  diversus  statura 
multo  majore  (240  mill. !),  rubedine  capitis  multo  minus 
extensa  et  subcaudalibus  pallide  et  pure  flayis. 

In  like  female  of  this  species  the  black  crown  of  the  head 

and  the  black  longitudinal  guttural  stripe  are  wanting,  the 

feathers  of  the  crown  being  pale  reddish  with  black  bar-like 

spots ;  nape  more  intensely  spotted  with  red  and  black ;  the 

red  colour  of  the  sides  of  the  head  a  little  more  extended 

than  in  the  male ;  the  bars  of  the  tail  somewhat  narrower. 

6.    TaACHTPHONUS  BETTHROCEPHAI.U8. 

TV.  erythrocephalus,  Cab.  Joum.  t  Om.  1878,  pp.  206, 
218,  240,  pi.  2.  figs.  1  and  2. 

Kitui  (Ukamba,  East.  Afr.),  2°-3^  S.  lat.,  Hildebrand. 

Adult  specimens  of  both  sexes  and  young  birds  are  in 
the  Berlin  Museum. 

7.  Tkachtfhonus  shelleyi,  HartL 

The  high  plateau  of  the  interior  of  the  Somali  couutry  : 
Lart  PUlUpB. 

6.  Two  species  :  supra  concolores. 

8.  Teachyfhonus  purfuratus. 

TV.  purpuratu9,  J.  Verreaux,  Rev.  et  Mag.  de  2iOol.  1851, 
p.  260;  Strickl.  Contrib.  to  Om.  1851,  p.  135;  Hartl.  Syst. 
Om.  Westafr.  p.  175;  Marsh.  Monogr.  p.  151,  pi.  68. 
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Capito  purpuratus,  Goff.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Buccon.  p.  71 ; 
Reichcn.  Cab.  Journ.  f.  Orn.  1875,  p.  9  (descript.  ad.  et  jun.) : 
Oustalet,  Nouv.  Arch,  du  Mus.  ser.  2,  p.  68;  Cass.  Proc. 
Ac.  N.  Sc.  Philad.  1859,  p.  140. 

Gaboon,  J.  Verr,;  Doume  on  the  river  Ogowe,  Marche; 
Camma  and  Moonda  river,  DuChaillu ;  Cameroons,  Reichen. 

9.  Trachyphonus  gofpini,  Schleg. 

Capito  goffini,  Schleg.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Buccon,  p.  72; 
Sharpe,  Ibis,  1869,  p.  386  {'' Tr.  purpuratus'')  -,  H.  T. 
Ussher,  Ibis,  1874,  p.  55 ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  473 ;  id. 
Catal.  Afr.  Birds,  p.  16;  BUttikofer,  Zool.  Res.  in  Liber, 
p.  218;  Marsh.  Monogr.  pi.  67,  p.  150. 

Gold  Coast,  Nagtglas ;  Denkera,  Ussher ;  Fantee,  Sharpe ; 
Sofor^,  Liberia,  BUttikofer, 

P.S. — The  existence  of  three  species  of  Trachyphonus  in 
the  Somali  country  is  curious  and  apparently  improbable; 
but  I  believe  nevertheless  that  such  is  the  fact.  Heuglin 
and  R^voil,  both  trustworthy  observers,  have  collected 
TV.  margaritatus  in  the  northern  coastlands  of  Somali- 
land  ;  and  as  to  this  latter  species.  Dr.  Oustalct  writes  me 
that  the  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Revoil  are  identical 
with  Abyssinian  specimens  in  the  Paris  Museum.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Somali  coast  (Barawa,  &c.)  this 
species  is  represented  by  TV.  boehmi,  which  extends  into  the 
Masai  country,  Ugogo,  and  Uniamwezy ;  and  TV.  shelleyi,  our 
new  species,  inhabits  the  interior  highlands  of  the  Somali 
country. 


XV. — Notes  on  Woodpeckers. — No.  XI.  On  a  new  Species 
from  Arizona.     By  Edward  Hargitt,  F.Z.S. 

In  pursuing  my  study  of  the  Picidse,  I  happened  to  meet 
with  a  specimen  of  an  adult  male  from  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains,  Arizona  Territory,  which  was  named  Picus 
stricklandi,  and  upon  comparing  it  with  an  example  of  an 
adult  male  of  true  P.  stricklandi  from  Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz 
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(De  Oca),  in  the  collection  of  lifr.  Sclatcr,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  two  birds  perfectly  distinct,  the  Arizona  species 
having  the  back  uniform^  and  the  bird  from  Jalapa  having 
the  back  barred  with  white.  In  this  paper  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  which  is  the  tme  P.  stricklandi  of  Malherbe^  and  to 
prove  that  the  Arizona  bird  is  fully  entitled  to  specific 
rank. 

Malherbe   (Revue  Zoologique,    1845,  p.   373)   described, 
under  the  title  of  Picus  {Leuconotopiais)  stricklandi,  a  bird 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  young  female,  and  in  his  Mono- 
graph he  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  specimen  of  the  adult  male 
in  the  British  Museum ;  also  an  adult  female  in  a  collection 
sent  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  young  male  in  the 
Darmstadt  Museum.    The  type  specimen  had  the  back  banded 
with  white ;  and  Malherbe  asserts  that  it  is  a  young  bird,  and 
that  the  bars  disappear  with  age.     The  specimen  is  certainly 
not  fully  adult,  because  in  adult  plumage  the  breast  is  spotted, 
whereas  in  the  type,  as  described  and  figured  by  Malherbe, 
the  breast  is  striped;    but,  judging  by  analogy,  the  bird 
could  not  be  a  very  young  one,  or  the  top  of  the  head  would 
be  red,  as  in  the  young  male  of  the  Arizona  species ;  and  it  is 
quite  wrong  to  say  that  the  white  bars  disappear  with  age, 
because,  as  the  specimen  in  Mr.  Sclater's  collection  shows, 
the  fully  adult  has  also  the  back  barred.     Malherbe,  in  his 
Monograph,  gives  descriptions  of  the  four  examples  seen  by 
him,  and  he  commences  with  that  of  the  adult  male,  taken 
from  the  British  Museum  specimen.     This  bird,  the  habitat 
of  which  is  stated  on  the  label  to  be  '^  Mexico,^^  has  the  red 
occipital  band  without  any  red  on  the  crown,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly an  adult  bird;  but  it  has  the  back  uniform,  and  I 
take  it  to  belong  to  a  species  entirely  distinct  from  P.  strick- 
landi.    The  next  specimen  described  by  the  author  is  that  of 
an  adult  female,  which  he  says  only  differs  from  the  adult 
male  in  wanting  the  red  occipital  band ;  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  back  is  uniform,  as  in  the  British  Museum 
specimen,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  samespecies.     The  young 
male   is  next  described ;  and  this,  according   to  Malherbe, 
difiers  in  many  respects  from  the  adult  male,  the  chief  point  of 
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difference  consisting  in  the  feathers  of  the  crown  being  tipped 
with  red^the  occiput  being  also  red^  in  the  young ;  he  also  states 
that  it  has  the  back  as  in  the  adult  male^  but  browner  and  paler. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  a  young  bird^  and  as 
the  back  is  like  that  of  the  adult  male  (uniform)^  it  belongs  to 
the  same  species ;  but  if,  as  Malherbe  endeavours  to  make  out, 
all  these  speciiQens  belong  to  his  P.  stricklandi,  why  has  not 
the  young  male  a  barred  back  ?  seeing  that  it  is  a  younger 
bird  than  his  type  specimen,  as  is  proved  by  the  former 
having  the  crown  red,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  not  so. 
One  would  expect  the  young  of  both  sexes  to  be  alike,  and  it 
surely  could  not  be  that  the  young  male  would  have  a  uni- 
form back,  and  the  young  female  of  the  same  species  would 
have  the  back  barred.  In  my  opinion  two  species  have 
been  confounded,  viz. : — Picus  stricklandi  of  Malherbe,  whi(;h 
is  a  bird  having  a  barred  back,  and  of  which  an  immature 
female  served  as  the  type,  and  another  species  in  which  the 
back  is  uniform  in  all  stages  of  plumage,  and  from  which 
Malherbe's  descriptions  of  the  male  adult,  female  adult,  and 
young  male  have  been  taken. 

This  author,  in  his  Monograph,  plate  xxviii.  fig.  4  ^,  has 
allowed  his  artist  to  indicate  white  transverse  markings  on 
the  lower  back.  If  this  is  intended,  as  I  should  imagine,  to 
represent  the  British  Museum  specimen,  it  is  faulty,  as  in 
that  bird  the  back  is  uniform.  Fig.  5,  on  the  same  plate 
is  evidently  taken  from  the  type  specimen,  judging  by  the 
striated  breast,  although  the  author  does  not  state  it  to 
be  so. 

Mr.  W.  Brewster,  in  '  The  Auk '  for  April  1885,  describes 
some  birds  from  Arizona,  amongst  them  being  what  he  terms 
Pictis  stricklandi,  from  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  and  he 
points  out  that  the  young  of  both  sexes  have  the  crown  red ; 
but  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  barrings  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  fully  adult  of  the  Arizona 
species  the  back  is  uniform.  Therefore  I  think  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  as  in  P.  stricklandi  of  Malherbe,  the  adults 
(and,  judging  by  the  plumage  of  the  type  specimen,  the 
younger  bird  also)  have  the  upper  parts  barred  with  white^ 
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whereu  in  the  Arizona  bird  the  back  is  perfectly  iinit'orm 
in  both  old  and  young,  they  belong  to  different  species. 
I  therefore  propose  for  the  latter  the  name  of  Picus  ari::on^, 
tJie  diagnosis  of  wbich  will  be  as  follows : — 
P.  similis  P.  stricklandi,  sed  dorso  uniformi  nee  albo-  fasciato 
distingucudus. 
Hab.  In  moutibus  "Santa  Rita"  dictis,  iij Arizona.  Ex 
typ.  in  mus.  uostr. 


XVI. — A  Renew  of  the  Species  of  the  Genua  Cursorius. 
By  Henry  Skebobh. 
Tkcntv  years  ago  the  genus  Curaoriut  was  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Hartlaub  (!'.  Z.  S.  18G6,  p.  61] ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  collections  of  African  birds  which  have  since  that 
elate  found  their  way  to  London  and  Berlin,  our  knowledge 
of  the  species  of  this  interesting  group  had  advanced  but 
little  until  the  visit  of  Mr.  E.  Lort  Phillips  to  Sumali-land, 
in  the  winter  of  1884—85,  added  a  new  species  to  the  list. 

The  Coursers  form  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  species  of 
birds  which  are  intermediate  between  the  Pratincoles  and  the 
Lapwings,  and  probably  almost  as  closely  allied  to  the  Bus- 
tards on  the  one  hand  and  the  Plovers  on  the  other.  The 
Lapwings  and  Plovers,  hke  the  Sandpipers^  Snipes,  and  other 
birds  belonging  to  the  same  family,  have  the  nasal  orifice 
placed  in  a  groove  or  ditch  which  extends  for  some  distance 
beyond  it ;  but  in  OIU,  Cursorius,  and  Gtareola  tliere  is  no 
nasal  groove,  the  nasal  orifice  being  placed  in  a  depression 
not  more  elongated  than  itself.  From  Otis,  Cursorius  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  seutellated  tarsus,  and  from  Glareola 
by  its  having  neither  a  forked  tail  nor  a  hind  toe. 
I  The  Coursers  are  desert  birds,  and  feed  upon  the  insects 
1  that  are  found  upon  sandy  plains.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  most  of  the  species  are  confined  to  Africa.  The 
range  of  the  genus  Cursorius  extendi",  however,  northwards 
iaio  Paliearctic  Africa,  and  eastwards  through  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Persia  to  India  and  Ceylon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  synonymy  of  each  species, 
whicli  remains  very  much  in  the  same  eonditiou  in  which  it 
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was  left  by  Dr.  Hartlaub ;  but  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  has 
added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion which  is  worth  recording.  I  have  also  endeavoured,  iu 
every  case,  to  give  an  absolute  diagnosis  of  each  species, 
without  increasing  the  length  of  my  paper  by  adding  other 
details  of  description. 

1.  Cursorius  somalensis,  sp.  nov. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Capt.  Shelley  that  the  example  of  the 
Somali  Courser  obtained  by  Mr.  Lort  Phillips  (Shelley, 
Ibis,  1885,  p.  415)  represents  merely  a  local  race  of  the 
Cream-coloured  Courser*.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good 
species,  which  may  be  diagnosed  as  having  the  hind  head 
slate-grey  (like  C.  gallicns  and  C  rufus),  but  the  axillaries 
and  under  wing-coverts  greyish  buff  (instead  of  nearly  black). 
It  further  differs  from  C.  gallicus  in  the  following  particu- 
lars : — It  is  amuchsmaller  bird,  the  wing  measuring  5*3  inches 
instead  of  from  6*0  to  6*3  inches ;  nevertheless  it  appears  to 
have  longer  though  more  slender  legs,  the  tarsus  measuring 
2*3  inches  instead  of  from  2*1  to  2*3  inches.  The  colour  of 
the  back  and  wing- coverts  is  much  darker.  The  subterminal 
black  bands  on  the  tail  are  twice  as  brosid,  and  are  also 
traceable  on  the  centre  tail-feathers.  Finally,  the  black 
margins  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries  scarcely  occupy 
a  fifth  part  of  the  web  instead  of  more  than  half. 

The  species  is  only  known  from  a  single  example;  but 
Mr.  Lort  Phillips  states  that  it  was  fairly  common  in  small 
flocks  throughout  the  plateau. 

2.  Cursorius  gallicus. 

The  Cream-coloured  Courser  has  the  axillaries  and  under 

wing-coverts  nearly  black,  and  the  outer  web  of  the  secon- 

daries  buff.     No  other  Courser  fulfils  both  these  conditions. 

The  nearly  black  axillaries  and  under  wing-coverts  are  found 

even  in  young  in  first  plumage,  showing  the  importance  of 

the  character;  but  the  slate-grey  hind  head  and  the  black 

belly  are  characters  which  only  appear  after  the  first  moult. 

The  bufl*  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  are,  however,  found 

at  all  ages. 

*  [^^  Curaontu  gaUteiis  aomalensisy  subsp.  n. ;    subspecific  race,"  are 
Capt.  Shelley's  exact  words. — Edd.] 
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It  breeds  in  the  Canary  Islands^  the  whole  of  North  Africa^ 
and  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Beiuchistan,  the  Punjaub,  Sind,  and 
Rajputana.  It  does  not  breed  north  of  the  Trans-Caucasian 
steppes^  but  occasionally  strays  into  Europe. 

3.  Cursorius  rupus. 

Burchell^s  Courser  combines  the  two  characters  of  having 
the  hind  head  slate-grey  and  of  having  dark  irrown  or  black 
on  the  belly ;  but  as  neither  of  these  characters  appear  in 
young  in  first  plumage,  it  is  safer  to  diagnose  the  species  by 
the  pattern  of  colour  on  the  secondaries,  which  is  constant  at 
all  ages.  The  middle  secondary  is  white,  with  the  basal  two 
thirds  of  the  outer  web  and  the  basal  third  of  the  inner  web 
brown. 

This  species  is  confined  to  South  Africa,  where  it  is  found 
in  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony. 

4.  Cursorius  seneoalensis. 

Lichtenstein's  Courser  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus 
which  has  a  black  belly,  but  neither  white  upper  tail-coverts 
nor  a  slate-grey  hind  head.  However,  as  the  first  and  last 
of  these  characters  are  only  found  in  adult  birds,  a  second 
diagnosis  is  necessary,  which  will  also  apply  to  the  young  in 
first  plumage.  This  is  easily  found  in  the  unique  pattern  of 
the  secondaries.  The  white  is  shaped  like  a  thin  wedge,  the 
base  of  which  runs  out  at  the  tip,  whilst  the  thin  end  splits 
the  brown  of  the  inner  web  almost  into  halves. 

This  species  has  an  extensive  range  in  the  Ethiopian  Region 
from  Senegambia  in  the  west  to  Kordofan  in  the  east  and  the 
Gape  Colony  in  the  south. 

5.    ^URSORIUS  COROMANDELICUS. 

The  Indian  Courser,  at  the  first  glance,  looks  little  more 
than  a  large  form  of  Lichtenstein's  Courser ;  but  when 
carefully  examined,  it  presents  many  important  points  of 
diflFerence  besides  that  of  size.  It  is  the  only  Courser 
that  combines  the  two  characters  of  white  upper  tail-coverts 
and  black  under  tving-coverts.  As  both  these  characters  are 
found  in  the  young  in  first  plumage,  a  second  diagnosis  is  not 
necessary. 
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It  appears  to  be  generally  distributed  throughout  India 
and  Ceylon  \  but  it  is  more  local  in  the  souths  and  does  not 
occur  in  the  extreme  north-west. 

6.  CURSORIUS  CHALCOPTERUS. 

The  Bronze-winged  Courser  is  the  only  species  in  the 
genus  which  shows  the  metallic  colours  frequently  found  on 
the  plumage  of  the  Lapwings  and  occasionally  on  that  of  the 
Wattled  Lapwings.  The  tips  of  the  primaries  for  about  half 
an  inch  are  bronzed  tvith  green  and  red.  According  to 
Heuglin  this  character  is  also  found  in  the  young  in  first 
plumage. 

This  species  has  a  wide  range^  from  Senegambia  in  the 
west  to  Kordof  an  in  the  east^  and  to  Damara  Land  and  Natal 
in  the  south. 

7.  CuRSORIUS  CINCTUS. 

Heuglin's  Courser  is  nearest  allied  to  Levaillant's  Courser 
and  its  local  races*  These  two  species  are  the  only  Coursers 
which  have  no  white  on  the  secondaries  beyond  a  narrow 
margin.  In  the  former  the  secondaries  are  lirown,  but 
in  the  latter  chestnut-buff.  This  character  is  probably 
constant  at  all  ages.  A  more  complicated  diagnosis  is  : — 
Upper  tail-coverts  white;  primaries  nearly  uniform  dark 
brown,  without  buff  inner  webs,  or  large  white  patches,  or 
bronze  tips.     No  other  Courser  answers  to  this  description. 

Heuglin  obtained  it  on  the  Upper  Nile.  I  have  an  ex- 
ample in  my  collection  procured  by  Andersson  at  Ondonga 
in  Damara  Land,  and  Mr.  Lort  Phillips  found  it  in 
Somali-land. 

8.  CURSORIUS  BICINCTUS. 

9.  CURSORIUS  BICINCTUS  BISIONATUS. 

10.  CURSORIUS  BICINCTUS  GRACILIS. 

Levaillant's  Courser,  and  the  two  local  races,  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  subspecifically  distinct  from  it,  and 
which  we  may  call  respectively  HartlauVs  Courser  and 
Fischer's  Courser,  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  chestnut- 
buff  inner  webs  of  their  inner  primaries  and  secondaries.    The 
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typical  fonn  Iiolds  m  poMtioa  iniennediate  'li  lemt  m  eoloar^ 
between  the  olber  two.  It  it  m  rcsidenx  m  Sooxk  Afiicm 
as  far  north  aa  Damaim  Land  and  tke  Tiassraal ;  but  as 
Heoglin  reccvda  an  example  firoaa  iht  White  NDe  ihoa^ 
the  exact  kxadi^  ia  doabtfiil)  it  bbbt  ako  oeev  thrcNi^lKnt 
Central  Afirica. 

Hartlanb'a  Comaer  it  oalj  a  pale  form  of  LeraiBaBt't 
CourBer  and  ia  alto  tlightly  smaller.  The  feathcri  of  the 
upper  parts  are  margined  with  nearlj  white  instead  of  haS, 
and  the  groond-colonr  of  the  nnderpans  shows  the  same 
difference.  It  inhabtta  Bengoda,  merting  the  tj^cal  tana 
in  Damara  Land,  where  intermediate  f<»ms  are  foond. 

Fischer's  Courser  was  discorered  br  the  traTeUer  whoae 
name  it  bears,  in  Massai-land  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Afiica 
(Joum.  L  Onu  1884,  p.  178),  and  has  leeentlj  been  procnred 
a  little  to  the  north-east  by  Mr.  Lort  Phillips  in  Somali- 
land  (SheUer,  Urs,  1885,  p.  416).  Like  HartlanVs  Coarser, 
it  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  typical  form,  bnt  Taries  from 
it  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  boff  thade  is  so  dark  that 
it  approaches  pale  chestnut,  and  the  white  of  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  is  suffused  with  buff.  On  the  other  hand,  it  resem- 
bles HartlauVs  Courser  in  having  the  dark  shaft-lines  on  the 
throat  less  distinct,  becoming  almost  obsolete  on  the  upper 
throat. 

11.  CrasoRius  BiTOBQrArrs. 

Jerdon's  Courser  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus  which 
combines  the  characters  of  having  a  pl4dn  brown  nuaUU  and 
patches  of  white  near  the  tips  of  the  first  three  primaries. 

It  appears  to  have  a  very  limited  range,  having  only  been 
found  in  that  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula  which  lies  be- 
tween one  hundred  and  three  hundred  miles  due  north  of 
Madras. 

12.   CUBSOBIUS  iEGTPTIUS. 

The  Black-backed  Courser  may  always  be  rocc^nized  by 
its  plain  black  mantle  and  scapulars. 

It  inhabits  West  Africa  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

It  has  been  placed  by  most  writers  in  a  genus  by  itself 
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(Pluvianus) ,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  frequenting  the 
muddy  banks  of  rivers,  like  the  Ringed  Plovers;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  remain  in  the 
genus  in  which  Wagler  placed  it.  It  agrees  with  C.  sene- 
galensii  in  having  a  shorter  tarsus  than  usual,  and  with 
C  bitorquatut  in  having  white  bands  across  some  of  the  pri« 
maries.  It  also  agrees  with  the  latter  species  in  not  having 
the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  pectinated;  but  examples  of 
C.  senegaiensis  also  occasionally  show  no  trace  of  this 
peculiarity  *. 

In  onier  to  show  the  mutual  relationship  between  the 
species  of  this  genus  and  also  some  of  the  more  prominent 
differences  in  the  adults^  I  have  constructed  a  diagram  which 
serves  as  a  key  to  the  species^  more  simple  and  concise, 
though  conveying  more  information,  than  those  in  ordinary 
use : — 


Hind  head  t«late-grej 


ffomalensis. 

) 


tcus 


rufus 


Black  OD  belly 


{  tenegaleruU 


^  Under  wing-coTertd  black. 


coramandtiicus 


ckaicopferus , 


Feathers  of  upper  part   j 
with  palu  margins       '] 


cinctui  . . 
bicinctus 


) 


"  I'pper  tail-coverta  whita. 

Inner  priiuaried  chestnut- 
bufr. 


Whit**  patches  near  end  j 
of  pniuarit'8    1 


hitorqualuM 


J 


•  A  recent  n»vi«»w«T,  in  *  Naturi'/of  IVoffsaor Xewton*8  exwllent  article  on 
Omitholo^^y  in  th«»  *  Eiicyclopjpdia  Britannira/  fiml«  fault  with  tho  learned 
writer  »>n  ai*c*ount  of  hU  unfuvoiirHbl**  critici«*ni  of  Sundfvairs  *  Tentamen.' 
If  thf  SwiHll-^h  omithologii4t*8  treatment  of  the  group  of  birda  oomnionly 
called  Liiuicolflo  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  work,  one  can  onlj  come  to 
Uie  eonduaion  either  thai  the  anonrmoua  reviewer  mas  unacquainted  with 
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It  is  not  snrprisiiig  that  even  sach  a  compact  interlaced 
genus  as  Cursorius  shoold  have  had  its  share  of  ill  usage  at 
the  hands  of  the  ''  splitters '' ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  natural  mode  of  subdiyision  is  to  regard  the  Coursers  with 
a  band  across  the  breast  as  one  gronp^  leaving  the  remainder 
to  form  another  group^  each  containing  five  species. 

The  ancestors  of  the  latter  of  these  groups  were  probably 
resident  in  the  Mediterranean  subregion  during  the  last 
Interglacial  Period.  During  the  cold  winters  of  the  Glacial 
Period  which  followed,  one  party  emigrated  to  India,  and 
are  now  represented  by  C  coromandelicuM.  A  second  party 
emigrated  to  South  Africa  and  became  C.  rufu$  and  C.  sene- 
galensis,  the  former  in  the  south  and  the  latter  in  the  west ; 
whence,  after  the  two  species  became  differentiated,  the  latter 
gradually  extended  its  range  imtil  it  overlapped  that  of  the 
former.  The  third  party,  instead  of  emigrating,  adopted 
migratory  habits,  though  not  on  a  very  extensive  scale ;  and 
C.  somalensis  is  probably  the  result  of  a  small  migratory 
party  which  overshot  its  mark  and  finally  settled  in  Somali- 
land.  The  three  tropical  species  (the  two  Ethiopian  and 
the  one  Oriental)  have  probably  altered  least  in  appearance, 
as  they  have  altered  least  in  climate  and  habits,  whilst  C. 
gallicus  has  altered  most. 

Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  banded  Coursers  that  have 
the  most  southerly  range  have  altered  least,  whilst  the  only 
one  (C.  agyptius)  which  ranges  into  the  Palaearctic  Region 
has  altered  most. 


those  birds,  or  that  he  was  ignorant  of  SundeTall's  classification  of  them. 
Citr$ornu  agypUus  is  ahsolutelj  placed  in  a  difierent  family  to  that  which 
contains  its  nearest  allies.  It  appears  in  the  family  Charadriin»,  with 
the  incorrect  character  "  tarsi  reticulati,"  whilst  the  other  Coursers  are 
placed  in  the  family  Otidinie,  and  are  correctly  described  as  being  pro- 
vided with  "  tarsis  trausv.  scutatis.**  A  systematist  who  relies  solely  on 
external  characters  ought  at  least  to  describe  them  correctly.  The  verdict 
of  posterity  will  probably  be  that  Sundevall  s  classification  of  birds  is  a 
literary  curiosity  and  nothing  more. 
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XVII. — A  Review  of  the  Species  of  the  Genui  Scolopaz. 

By  Henry  Seebobm. 

The  Snipes  are  a  very  interesting  gronp  of  birds,  not  only 
to  the  sportsman,  but  also  to  the  ornithologist.  Few  birds 
give  better  sport  in  the  field,  and  few  genera  are  capable  of 
being  made  a  better  text  from  which  to  preach  an  omitholo- 
gical  sermon  on  the  new  point  of  view  from  which  the  subject 
must  be  regarded,  now  that  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
species  is  generally  accepted. 

The  Snipes  belong  to  the  family  Charadriidse,  which 
also  includes  the  Sandpipers,  Curlews,  Plovers,  and  a  few 
other  allied  genera.  From  all  these  birds  they  are  very 
easily  and  very  distinctly  characterized.  Most  of  the  Cha* 
radriidse  are  partially  web-footed ;  they  have  a  distinct  web 
at  the  base  of  the  toes,  sometimes  much  more  developed 
between  the  outer  and  middle  toe ;  but  the  Snipes,  some  of 
the  Sandpipers,  and  the  Turnstones  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  having  no  rudimentary  web  between  any  of  the 
toes,  which  are  all  cleft  to  the  base.  Again,  most  of  the 
Charadriidse  have  comparatively  long  legs  and  short  bills ; 
the  Snipes,  on  the  contrary,  have  short  legs  and  long  bills. 
The  only  birds  in  this  family , (except  the  Snipe)  in  which  the 
bill  is  as  long  or  longer  than  twice  the  length  of  the  tarsus 
are  the  females  of  one  or  two  species  of  Curlew,  and  one  or 
two  species  of  Sandpiper,  none  of  which  have  all  the  toea 
cleft  to  thq  base.  The  genus  Scolopax  may  therefore  be 
diagnosed  as  follows  : — 

Charadriidse  having  the  bill  twice  as  long  as  the  tartna, 
and  all  the  toes  cleft  to  the  base. 

The  Snipes  are  the  only  birds  in  the  family  which  combine 
both  characters ;  the  diagnosis  is  therefore  perfect,  including 
all  the  species  which  belong  to  the  genus  Scolopax,  and  ex* 
eluding  every  otlier  binl. 

The  gcnun  Scoiopax  may,  however, be  diagnosed  almost  more 
simply  as : — Charadriidse  having  the  tarsus  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe  and  claw,  and  with  parti-coloured  tail-feathers. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  construct  other  diagnoses  of  this 
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genus  which^  if  more  complicated^  are  nevertheless  founded 
upon  characters  of  equal  importance  ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  what  a  good  genus  Scobpax  is.  To  split  up 
such  a  sharply  defined  well-characterised  genus  into  four  or 
five  ill-defined  badly-characterized  genera  is  surely  both  un- 
necessary and  unwise.  Like  every  other  genus  it  may  easily 
be  divided  into  subgeneric  groups^  because  the  gaps  between 
the  species  are  not  of  exactly  the  same  width.  A  coincidence 
so  remarkable  seldom  or  never  occurs. 

Most  ornithologists  recognize  the  two  groups  of  Snipe 
and  Woodcock  as  generically  distinct^  but  they  probably  do 
so  because  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  intermediate 
forms  which  connect  them.  The  three  species  of  European 
Snipe  have  many  characters  in  common  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  Woodcock. 

1st.  In  the  Snipes  the  tibia  is  bare  of  feathers  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  whilst  in  the  Woodcocks  it  is  feathered  to 
the  joint.  This  diagnosis  would  make  the  species  of  Wood- 
cocks to  be  eleven  in  number. 

2nd.  In  the  Snipe  the  number  of  tail-feathers  is  usually 
fourteen  or  more,  whilst  the  Woodcock  has  only  twelve. 
If  the  species  were  divided  upon  this  character,  the  Jack 
Snipe  must  be  added  to  the  Woodcocks,  and  six  of  the  other 
eleven  Woodcocks  must  be  removed  to  the  Snipes. 

So  much  for  what  are  called  structural  characters ;  but  by 
bringing  characters  founded  upon  colour  to  the  rescue,  we 
find  other  differences,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  of  obvi- 
ously greater  generic  value. 

8rd.  The  bold  black  markings  on  the  heads  of  the  Snipes 
begin  at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  are  longitudinal,  whereas  in 
the  Woodcocks  they  arc  confined  to  the  hind  head  and  are 
transverse.  This  character  excludes  the  Jack  Snipe  once 
more  from  the  Woodcocks,  and  confirms  the  removal  of  the 
six  species  excluded  by  the  second  character,  thus  reducing 
the  Woodcocks  to  five  species. 

4tb.  The  tail-feathers  of  the  Woodcock  have  curious 
silvery  white  tips,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Snipe.  This  character  confirms  the  five  species  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph  as  the  only  true  Woodcocks. 

5th.  The  primaries  of  the  Snipe  are  uniform  in  colour, 
whilst  those  of  the  Woodcock  are  barred.  This  character 
excludes  three  out  of  the  five  Woodcocks^  but  admits  two 
other  species,  neither  of  which  possesses  any  of  the  four 
previous  characters^  so  that  it  may  be  dismissed. 

6th.  The  eggs  of  the  three  species  of  European  Snipes, 
and  those  of  several  species  of  African  and  American  Snipes, 
closely  resemble  each  other,  and  differ  widely  from  those  of 
the  European  and  American  species  of  Woodcocks.  The  (^gt 
of  several  species  of  both  groups  are  unknown,  but  the  eggt 
of  one  at  least  of  the  two  Snipes  which  the  fifth  character 
would  determine  to  be  Woodcocks  exactly  resemble^  except 
in  size,  the  eggs  of  the  latter  group. 

Other  minor  points  might  be  mentioned,  but  enough  has 
been  pointed  out  to  show  that  Nature  has  drawn  many  lines 
between  the  Snipes  and  the  Woodcocks,  but  unfortunately  ahe 
has  not  drawn  them  in  the  same  place.  Two  conclusions 
may  be  arrived  at  from  the  foregoing  facts.  One  of  these  is 
that  the  characters  of  the  Woodcocks  and  the  Snipes  are  so 
closely  interlaced  that  no  ornithologist  attempting  classifica- 
tion on  scientific  principles  would  be  likely  to  advise  the  sub- 
division of  such  a  natural  group  as  the  genus  Scolopax,  The 
other  conclusion  requires  consideration  at  greater  length. 

Some  ornithologists  not  only  separate  the  Woodcocks 
generically  from  the  Snipes,  but  further  subdivide  each  of 
these  groups.  These  writers  have  adopted  a  theory  that 
what  they  call  structural  characters  are  of  generic  ralae, 
whilst  they  regard  differences  of  colour  as  only  of  specific 
value.  In  accordance  with  this  notion,  they  have  placed 
the  American  Woodcock  and  the  Jack  Snipe  in  distinct 
genera,  because  in  the  former  some  of  the  primaries  are 
remarkably  attenuated,  and  in  the  latter  the  bill  and  the 
sternum  are  slightly  exceptional,  regardless  of  the  facts  that 
the  American  Woodcock  is  apparently  more  nearly  related 
to  the  European  Woodcock  than  either  of  them  are  to  the 
Moluccan  Woodcock,   and   that   the   Jack    Snipe   and  the 
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Common  Snipe  are  obviously  nearer  related  to  each  other 
than  either  of  them  are  to  the  Imperial  Snipe  of  Colombia. 
All  generic  distinctions  must  be  genetic  distinctions,  other- 
wise they  are  of  no  value.  The  theory  that  structural  cha- 
racters only  are  of  generic  value,  is  either  based  upon  the 
presumption  that  they  date  further  back  than  characters 
founded  upon  difference  in  colour  and  pattern  of  colour,  or 
it  is  an  antiquated,  unscientific,  and  absurd  hypothesis. 

The  Snipes  and  their  nearest  allies  furnish  some  remark- 
able instances  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  differ- 
ences of  structure  date  as  far  back  as  differences  of  colour. 
The  Painted  Snipes  (Rhynchdea)  *  of  South  Africa,  India, 
China,  and  Australia  are  precisely  alike  in  colour.  It  is  not 
known  that  the  males  from  any  of  these  localities  can  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  in  any  way.  Gould's  suppo- 
sition that  the  Painted  Snipe  from  Australia  has  a  shorter 
foot  than  the  others  appears  to  be  unfounded,  now  that  a 
lai^e  series  of  each  have  been  examined.  Nevertheless  there 
seems  to  be  unimpeachable  evidence  that  the  females  of  the 
Australian  birds  differ  from  those  of  Africa,  India,  and  China 
in  having  the  trachea  elongated  and  convoluted  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  somewhat  similar  to  that  to  be  found  in  certain 
Cranes,  Swans,  and  Geese.  These  birds  may  or  may  not  be 
regarded  as  generically  distinct  from  their  respective  allies ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  common 
ancestors  of  the  African  and  Australian  Painted  Snipes  differed 
in  colour  from  their  two  groups  of  descendants,  and  that 
consequently  the  two  latter  have  independently  developed  a 
perfectly  similar  series  of  colouni  complicated  in  character, 
and  differing  to  an  unusual  degree  with  age  and  sex.  During 
the  period  which  must  have  elapsed  before  the  convolutions 
of  the  trachea  could  either  have  been  lost  in  the  African 
birds,  produced  in  the  Australian  birds,  or  modified  by  each 
of  them  in  opposite  directions  from  an  intermediate  ancestral 

•  The  position  which  Sunderall  has  assigned  to  this  genus — between 
Ibidorhyncha  (which  is  a  slightly  modi6ed  Oystercatcher)  and  Numenius — 
is  one  of  many  similar  cases  which  amply  justify  Professor  Newton's 
unfavourable  criticism  of  that  OTcr-estimated  systematist. 
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form^  it  seeiDS  as  if  the  colour^  with  all  its  complications  of 
pattern  and  variations  with  age  and  sex^  must  haye  remained 
unchanged.  The  Jack  Snipe  is  another  case  in  point.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  its  bill  has  become  considerably 
modified  from  the  typical  Scolopacine  form^  and  that^  unlike 
any  other  Snipe,  it  has  two  instead  of  only  one  notch  on  each 
side  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  stemam,  it  has  retained  the 
longitudinal  markings  on  the  head  which  proclaim  it  a  Snipe 
and  not  a  Woodcock,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  colour  and  pattern 
of  the  dorsal  plumage  which  are  common  to  most  species  of 
both  groups,  whilst  in  the  coloration  of  the  tail  it  differs  fiir 
more  from  the  Snipes  than  they  do  from  the  Woodcocks. 

In  dividing  the  Snipes  from  the  Woodcocks  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt  that  the  natural  Kne  is  that  laid  down  by  our 
third  character  and  confirmed  by  the  fourth,  both  characters 
being  founded  on  differences  of  pattern  of  colour.  It  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  in  the  Snipes,  at  all  events,  differences 
in  the  pattern  of  colour  are  of  older  genetic  date,  and  there- 
fore of  higher  generic  value  than  so-called  structural  differ- 
ences; and  that  those  ornithologists  who  maintain  the 
contrary  are  advocating  a  hypothesis  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  species. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Snipes  is  most 
remarkable,  few  genera  of  birds  being  so  nearly  cosmopolitan 
as  the  genus  Scolopaa,  In  the  Arctic  Regions  both  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  World  Snipes  breed  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle  ;  in  Norway,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gulf -stream, 
as  far  as  7QP  N.  lat.  No  true  Snipe  is  known  to  breed  in 
Australia  (the  eggs  attributed  to  the  Australian  Snipe  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  the  Australian  Painted  Snipe) ;  nor  is 
any  Snipe  known  to  breed  in  any  of  the  South  Pacific  islands, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Auckland  and  Chatham  Islands, 
south  of  New  Zealand.  No  true  Snipe  breeds  in  the  Oriental 
Region,  except  at  great  elevations  in  the  Himalayas ;  but, 
after  the  breeding-season,  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
Australia  are  visited  by  enormous  numbers  of  these  birds. 
Otherwise  the  Snipes  are  cosmopolitan,  breeding  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  in  both  North  and  South  America. 
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1.  Scolopax  rusticula. 

Our  Woodcock  is  a  semi-arctic  bird  ranging  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  Scandinavia  it  breeds  up  to 
lat.  67^^  in  West  Russia  to  65^^  but  in  East  Russia  and 
Siberia  not  much  beyond  60^.  Its  southern  breeding-range 
extends  to  the  Azores^  Canaries^  Madeira^  the  Alps,  Car- 
pathians^ and  Caucasus^  to  the  Himalayas  (where  it  breeds 
at  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet),  and  to  Mongolia  and 
the  mountains  of  Japan.  It  has  not  occurred  in  Iceland 
or  Greenland^  and  only  once  on  the  Faroes ;  but  accidental 
stragglers^  no  doubt  driven  westward  by  storms,  principally 
firom  the  Azores,  have  been  met  with  on  the  American  con- 
tinent in  Newfoundland,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia. 

2.  Scolopax  minor. 

The  American  Woodcock  may  be  recognized  at  once  by 
the  extraordinary  attenuation  of  its  first  three  primaries, 
and  by  its  unbarred  primaries  and  under  parts.  The  pattern 
of  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  very  similar  to  that  of  our 
bird,  to  which  it  is  evidently  very  closely  allied.  Its  range 
extends  northwards  to  lat.  50^,  and  southwards  into  Texas, 
but  its  longitudinal  range  extends  from  the  Atlantic  only 
halfway  across  the  continent.  To  the  northern  half  of  its 
range  it  is  only  a  summer  visitor ;  but  in  the  southern  half  it 
is  a  resident,  the  numbers  of  which  are  largely  increased 
during  winter.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  result 
of  an  ancient  western  emigration  from  the  Old  World. 

3.  Scolopax  saturata. 

The  Javan  Woodcock  is  a  resident  in  the  island  the  name 
of  which  it  bears,  and  where  it  breeds  at  an  elevation  of 
7000  feet.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  southern  emigration 
of  our  bird,  caused  by  the  freezing-up  of  its  breeding-grounds 
in  the  east  by  the  sn,ow  of  the  Himalayas.  The  Javan  Wood- 
cock is  smaller  than  our  bird,  but  has  a  larger  bill  and  a 
more  rounded  wing.  The  first  primary  is  half  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  second,  and  there  are  no  bars  on  any  of  the 
primaries. 
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4.  Scolopax  rochusseni. 

The  Moluccan  Woodcock  is  confined  to  the  small  group 
of  islands  the  name  of  which  it  bears^  whither  it  probably 
emigrated  from  Japan.  It  is  larger  than  our  bird^  and  though 
its  primaries  are  barred^  it  has  no  bars  on  the  breast  or 
under  tail-coverts. 

5.  Scolopax  rosenberoi. 

The  Papuan  Woodcock  is  a  resident  in  New  Guinea.  It 
resembles  the  Jayan  Woodcock  in  being  smaller  than  our 
bird,  with  a  longer  bill  and  unbarred  primaries,  but  it 
resembles  our  bird  as  well  as  the  Moluccan  species  in  having 
the  first  and  second  primaries  nearly  equal  in  length. 

These  five  species  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
subgcneric  group  to  which  the  name  of  Woodcocks  may  be 
applied.  They  seem  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  each  other 
than  to  any  of  the  other  species  in  the  genus,  though  the 
next  group  presents  so  many  points  of  similarity  that  the 
homogeneous  character  of  the  genus  Scolopax  is  well  pre- 
served. 

The  Snipes  which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Woodcocks 
are  presumably  the  seven  species  which  have  the  tibia  feathered 
almost  to  the  joint  of  the  tarsus.  They  further  resemble  the 
Woodcocks  in  having  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  remarkably 
small,  and  the  base  of  the  bill  remarkably  deep,  though 
neither  of  these  characters  are  capable  of  very  clear  defini- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  coin  a  name  for  this  group  of  seven 
species,  and  I  propose  to  call  them  Semi-Woodtocks. 

6.  Scolopax  nemoricola. 

The  Wood-Snipe  appears  to  be  entirely  confined  to  India 
and  Burma,  breeding  at  high  elevations  in  the  Himalayas 
from  Nepal  to  Assam,  migrating  in  autumn  to  winter  in 
hilly  districts  further  south  in  those  countries.  The  nearest 
allies  of  this  species  are,  strange  to  say,  S.  jamesoni  and 
S.  imperialis  from  the  American  Andes.  The  three  species 
have  the  whole  of  the  underparts  profusely  barred,  and  the 
outer  web  of  the  first  primary  plain  brown  like  the  inner 
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web.  The  Asiatic  species  is  distinguishable  at  a  glance  by 
the  broad  baff  dorsal  stripes^  which  are  almost  obsolete  in  its 
South-American  allies^  as  well  as  by  its  smaller  size  (wing 
under  5}  inches  instead  of  over  6  inches). 

7.  Scolopax  solita&ia. 

The  Himalayan  Solitary  Snipe  breeds  at  an  elevation  of 
from  10,000  to  15^000  feet^  from  Turkestan  north-east  as 
far  as  the  Altai  range^  and  south-east  in  the  Himalayas  as 
far  as  Assam^  descending  in  autumn  to  winter  in  the  lower 
valleys.  Its  nearest  ally  is  scarcely  more  than  subspecifically 
distinct  from  it^  and  probably  interbreeds  with  it  somewhere 
in  South-east  Siberia;  but  it  has  also  a  very  close  ally  in 
8,  siricklandi,  which  inhabits  the  forests  of  Patagonia. 
These  three  Semi-Woodcocks  diflFer  from  the  other  three  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  having  traces  of  pale  bars 
on  the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary,  and  on  both  webs  of 
some  of  the  inner  primaries  and  secondaries.  They  are 
further  distinguished  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  bars 
on  the  centre  of  the  belly.  The  Himalayan  Solitary  Snipe 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  pure  white  lower  breast. 

8.  Scolopax  solitaria  japonica. 

The  Japanese  Solitary  Snipe  breeds  in  Northern  Japan, 
and  probably  in  South-eastern  Siberia  as  far  east  as  Lake 
Baikal.  It  winters  in  China,  though  a  few  remain  all  the 
year  round  in  Yezo.  It  has  hitherto  been  generally  con- 
founded with,  the  preceding  species,  the  synonymy  of  the 
two  forms  being  still  more  confused.  The  Scolopax  hiemalis 
of  Eversmann  (Bull.  Soc.  Mosc.  1845,  p.  257,  pi.  vi.),  from 
the  Altai  Mountains,  is  unquestionably  the  Himalayan  bird. 
The  Gallinago  japonica  of  Bonaparte  (Compt.  Rend.  1856, 
p.  715)  is  apparently  a  nomen  nudum  without  description  of  any 
kind,and  may  belong  to  any  of  the  half-dozen  Snipes  of  Japan. 
It  therefore  must  be  allowed  to  drop  altogether  out  of  the 
synonymy,  leaving  the  coast  perfectly  clear  for  the  adoption 
of  Swinhoe's  Gallinago  japonica  (Ibis,  1873,  p.  364),  of 
which  the  type  is  now  in  my  collection.     The  differences  be- 
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tween  the  Himalayan  and  Japanese  Solitary  Snipes  may  be 
expressed  as  follows  : — 

Scolopax  soliiaria.  Scolopax  japonica. 

Lower  breast  white,  with  no  bars.      Lower  breast  white,  barred  with 

brown. 
Pale  dorsal  stripee  yory  broad.  Pale  dorsal  stripes  rery  narrow. 

Primaries  marbled  towards  the  tip.      Primaries  plain  throughout 

Japanese  examples  appear  to  be  constant,  as  are  all  the 
Turkestan  examples  that  I  have  seen ;  bat  in  India  slightly 
intermediate  forms  are  found. 

9.  Scolopax  stricrlandi. 

Strickland's  Snipe  is  said  to  be  a  forest  bird,  inhabiting 
Chili  and  Patagonia.  It  resembles  the  two  preceding  species 
very  closely,  but  may  be  distinguished  in  a  moment  by  the 
fact  that  wherever  they  are  white  it  is  buff  in  coloiir. 

10.  Scolopax  jamesoni. 

Jameson's  Snipe  is  a  resident  in  the  mountain  plateaux  of 
the  northern  Andes,  where  it  breeds  at  an  elevation  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  feet,  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia.  In  appearance  it  is  somewhat  intermediate  be- 
tween  its  two  allies  S,  nemoricola  and  S.  imperialU.  It 
agrees  with  the  former  in  the  general  colour  of  its  plumage 
(which  might  almost  be  called  grey  when  compared  with  the 
rich  chestnut  so  characteristic  of  the  latter),  whilst  it  resem* 
bles  its  near  neighbour  in  the  sixe  of  its  bill — 3|  inches 
instead  of  2|  inches. 

11.  Scolopax  imperialis. 

The  Imperial  Snipe  is  only  known  from  a  single  Bogoti 
skin  which  looks  like  a  rufous  phase  of  the  last- mentioned 
species,  within  the  limits  of  the  range  of  which  it  was  found. 

12.  Scolopax  aucrlandica. 

The  Auckland  Snipe  has  occurred  in  New  Zealand  near  the 
town  of  Auckland;  on  the  Chatham  Islands,  rather  less  than  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  south-esHt ;  and  on  Auckland  Island, 
rather  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south-west.  It  is 
probably  a  mere  coincidence  that  its  island  life  has  dwarfed  it 
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exactly  to  the  sise  of  a  Jack  Snipe.  la  every  otber  respect 
it  is  a  Semi -Wood  cock,  and  occupies  an  iatcrracdiate  posi- 
tion between  the  two  groups  into  which  they  are  naturally 
divided.  It  agrees  with  one  of  them  in  having  no  traces  of 
bars  on  the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary,  and  with  the  other 
in  having  the  centre  of  the  belly  uniform  in  colour. 

This  concludes  the  group  of  Semi -Woodcocks,  all  the 
species  of  which  differ  from  the  true  Woodcocks  and  agree 
with  the  Eastern  Paliearctic  Snipes  in  having  sixteen  or  more 
tail-feathers,  some  of  the  outer  of  which  are  considerably 
attenuated. 

The  typical  Snipes  are  connected  with  the  Woodcocks  by 
two  South- American  species  which  possess  chnracters  appa- 
rently somewhat  intermediate.  In  their  large  size,  thick 
bills,  barred  primaries,  and  pale  slightly  spotted  stone- 
ooloured  eggs  they  resemble  the  Woodcocks;  but  in  the 
longitudinal  marks  of  the  head,  in  their  tibiee  bare  of 
feathers  for  some  distance  above  the  joint,  and  in  their 
well-develo|>ed  claw  of  the  hind  toe  they  are  typical  Snipes. 
Probably  the  resemblance  to  the  Woodcocks  is  only  acci- 
dental, that  is  to  say,  one  of  analogy  rather  than  of  affinity  ; 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  a  case  of  reversion 
to  the  cliaracters  of  a  common  ancestor.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  legs  and  feet,  which  resemble  those  of  the  typical 
Snipes,  Ihey  look  like  giant  forms  of  some  species  of  Semi- 
Woodcock.  The  two  forms  only  appear  to  differ  in  size,  and 
u-e  probably  only  subspecifically  distinct. 

13.  SCOLOPAX  CVOirLATA. 

The  Cayenne  Giant  Snipe  is  only  known  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Guiana,  and  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its  nest  ally. 

14.  SCOLOFAX  U.V0tri.ATA  OtOANTEA. 

Tbe  Brazilian  Giant  Snipe  has  been  obtained  near  the 
course  of  the  Faranfi  and  near  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  rcjiortod 
occnrrencB  in  Peru  and  Cayenne  may  (Ktssibly  be  correct, 
but  the  evidence  is  scarcely  conclusive.  The  two  forma 
differ  as  follows  : — 
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S.  undulata.  8,  gigantea, 

in.  in. 

Wing 6-6i  6f-7 

BiU    4-4J  4i-5 

Tarsus    IJ  2t 

Middle  toe    2^  2f 

Probably  a  large  series  of  examples  would  show  that  the 
two  forms  completely  intergrade.  In  both  forms  several  of 
the  outer  feathers  of  the  tail  (which  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
only  fourteen  feathers)  are  attenuated. 

We  must  now  take  into  consideration  a  very  important 
group  of  typical  Snipes^  the  cr6me  de  la  crSme  of  the  genus — 
possibly  the  most  highly  developed,  because  showing  the 
least  trace  of  Woodcock  blood  and  the  closest  relationship 
amongst  themselves.  Although  there  are  ten  of  them,  they 
vary  so  little  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  having  had  a 
common  origin  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  them  is  their 
geographical  distribution,  which  may  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  anomalies  already  pointed  out  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Semi- Woodcocks. 

Ten  species  inhabit  Africa  south  and  east  of  the  Oreat 
Desert;  three  breed  in  Eastern  Siberia;  and  the  remainder 
are  natives  of  South  America,  principally  the  south  and 
west  of  that  continent.  These  facts  can  only  point  to  one 
conclusion — that  the  original  colony  was  in  East  Siberia,  and 
that  when  the  Glacial  epoch  drove  them  out  of  that  region 
some  emigrated  east  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
whilst  others  wandered  westwards  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

15.  Scolopax  stenura. 

Of  the  three  East- Siberian  species  the  Pintail  Snipe  is  the 
smallest  (wing  4*9  to  5*3  inches) ,  with  the  greatest  number  of 
tail-feathers  (twenty-four),  and  with  the  outer  half-dozen  or 
so  on  each  side  the  most  attenuated  (about  *1  inch  in  width). 
It  breeds  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  from  the  valley  of 
the  Yenesay  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  breeds 
as  far  south  as  the  valley  of  the  Amoor,  but  it  winters  in 
India,  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
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16.  ScOtOFAX  UEOALA, 

Swinhoe's  Snipe  ia  a  slightly  larger  bird  (wing  54  to  56 
inches),  with  ratherfewer  tail-feathers  (twenty),  and  with  the 
outer  four  or  five  on  each  side  not  quite  so  much  attenuated 
(about '2  inch  in  width).  It  breeds  iu  South-eastern  Siberia 
from  Lake  Baikal  to  the  north  island  of  Japan,  and,  passing 
throagh  China  on  migration,  winters  in  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago. 

17.  SCOLOPAX  AUSTRALIS. 

Latham's  Snipe  is  the  largest  of  the  three  (wing  GO  to 
6-5  inches),  with  the  fewest  tail-feathers,  and  with  only  two 
Attenuated  tail-feathers  on  each  side  (ubout  2  inch  in  width). 
It  breeds  in  both  islands  of  Japan,  and  passes  tjie  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  coast  o£  China  on  migration  to  winter  in 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  These  three  Snipes  differ  very 
slightly  in  colour ;  but,  though  they  are  verj'  closely  related 
to  each  other,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
are  speeifically  distinct.  Latham's  Snipe  is,  however,  still 
nearer  to  the  Madagascar  Snipe  and  the  Noble  Snipe  of 
South  America. 

18.  SCOLOPAX  NOStLlS. 

The  Noble  Snipe  is  only  known  from  the  plateaux  of  the 
Andes  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia.  It  dilTers  principally  from 
Latham's  Snipe  in  having  a  shorter  because  more  rounded 
wing  (first  primary  only  exceeding  the  fourth  in  length  by  \ 
instead  of  \  inch),  and  by  having  a  longer  bill  (4  inches  or 
more,  instead  of  3  inches  or  loss) , 

19.  SCOLOPAX  NOBILIS  MACEODACTYLA  *. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  Madagascar  Snipe  differs  in  any 
way  from  its  Colombian  ally  except  in  having  fourteen  in- 

*  It  is  unusual  to  give  tbe  later  name  precedeoce  over  the  earlier  one, 
but  in  tbe  preraiit  caw  comnioi]  sense  deinaDda  that  the  rule  be  TiuUtcd. 
S.  moeroAictyla  hMIu  would  imply  a  large  variety  of  tbe  Mndagiiscar 
Snipe,  wbicli  wnitid  be  errooeoua ;  S.  noAiTu  maci'odactyla  nieuis  nvariety 
of  tUe  Kuble  Snipe  with  a  lai^er  foot  than  usual,  which  ia  pruciwly  tbe 
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stead  of  sixteen  tail-feathers  ^,  and  on  an  average  a  larger 
foot ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  character  would 
hold  good  in  a  large  series.  As  it  is^  the  difference  is  so 
small  that^  in  order  to  make  it  as  perceptible  as  possible^  it 
is  necessary  to  measure  the  foot  in  the  longest  possible  way, 
that  is^  from  the  joint  of  the  tibia  and  tarsus  to  the  end  of 
the  claw  of  the  middle  toe.  These  dimensions  vary  in  8,  no^ 
bills  from  3*0  to  3*3  inches,  and  in  S.  macrodactyla  from  3*4 
to  3*6  inches.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  Madagascar  Snipe  is 
the  only  Snipe  found  on  that  island,  and  does  not  occur  on 
the  mainland. 

The  explanation  of  the  apparently  extraordinary  fact  that 
two  such  very  closely  allied  birds  inhabit  such  widely  distant 
localities  appears  to  me  to  be  as  follows  : — Their  nearest  rela- 
tive is  unquestionably  Latham^s  Snipe,  which  occupies  a 
locality  midway  between  them.  The  latter  is  a  migratory 
bird,  breeding  in  Japan  and  wintering  in  Australia;  but 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  it  was  once  a  resident  in 
Japan,  nor  that  a  change  in  the  habits  of  a  bird  from 
being  a  resident  to  being  a  migrant  with  a  range  of  migra- 
tion covering  a  distance  of  five  thousand  miles  soon  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  change  of  structure.  Its  rounded 
wings  and  exceptionally  long  and  heavy  bill  must  seriously 
have  impeded  its  progress,  and  we  may  confidently  assume 
that  Natural  Selection  soon  lengthened  the  one  to  aid  its 
powers  of  flight,  and  shortened  the  other  so  that  it  might 
have  less  weight  to  carry.  What  I  wish  to  be  inferred  from  this 
argument  is  the  strong  probability  that  Latham's  Snipe — ^be- 
fore it  became  a  migratory  bird — differed  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
from  the  present  condition  of  its  allies  in  Madagascar  and 
Colombia.  The  cold  of  the  Glacial  epoch  not  only  forced  it 
to  winter  in  Australia,  but  so  reduced  the  area  of  its  breed- 
ing-grounds that  large  bodies  were  compelled  to  emigrate  in 
search  of  fresh  breeding-places,  as  Pallas's  Sand-Grouse  did 

*  Even  this  character  appears  to  be  doubtful,  as  Messrs.  S.  Roch  andE. 
Newton  (*  Ibis,'  1863,  p.  172)  state  that  the  normal  number  of  tail-feathers 
of  the  Madagascar  Snipe  appeared  to  be  sixteen.  I  bave  never  seen  an 
example  in  which  there  were  more  than  fourteen. 
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in  1863.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Xjatham's  Saipe  did  not 
stop  in  Australia  and  breed  there;  but  there  must  be  some- 
thing either  in  the  climate  or  food  of  that  continent  which 
does  not  suit  the  trne  Snipes  during  the  breeding- season,  aa 
none  of  them  are  known  to  breed  in  Australiii.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  one  porly  of  emigrants  seem  to  have  flown  almost  due 
west  to  find  a  suitable  home  in  Madagascar,  whilst  another 
must  have  flown  almost  ilne  east  to  secure  excellent  quarters 
in  Colombia.  The  birds  which  founded  ttiese  two  colonics, 
having  discovered  situations  suitable  for  both  summer  and 
winter  residence,  probably  neither  changed  their  habits  nor 
their  structure.  Their  descendants  are  probably  almost 
identical  in  form  and  colour  with  the  common  ancestors  of 
the  three  forms  when  they  were  residents  in  Japan,  and  that 
is  probably  the  explanation  o£  their  remarkable  similarity  at 
the  present  (lay.  They  have  uever  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  annual  migration  or  bceu  subjected  to  the  sifting  process 
involved  in  the  non-survival  of  the  least  fit  to  endure  the 
perils  of  such  journeys.  The  alternative  hypothesis  that  the 
Japan  bird  has  retained  its  characters,  and  that  the  Mada- 
gascan  and  Colombian  species  have  changed,  is  ojjen  to  the 
objection  that  it  seems  impossible  that  two  colonies  so  re- 
motely situated  could  have  independently  varied  in  the  same 
direction  to  a  similar  extent. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this 
group  of  Snipes,  and  that  is  that  the  number  of  tail-feathers 
(which  is  very  variable  in  this  genus)  appears  to  vary  in 
distinct  connection  with  geographical  distribution,  as  if  it 
were  a  climatic  rather  than  a  genetic  variation.  The  Snipes 
inhabiting  Europe  and  Africa  haveonly  fourteen  tail-feathers 
{S.  gallinago,  S.  aguatorialis,  and  S.  macrodactyla) ;  tlio^e 
inhabiting  North  and  South  America  have  sixteen  tail-feat  hem 
(8.  wUioni,  S.  paragTiayce,  S.  braatliensis,  S.  mageltanica, 
S.  andina,  and  S.  nobilis),  whilst  the  one  inhabiting  Asia  (S. 
aiulrali*)  haseighteen  tail-feathers.  Therangeof<S.jr''//i"uyo 
also  extends  to  Asia,  where  it  is  said  frequently  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  tail-feathers  to  sixteen.  Of  the  other 
species  of  Snipe  inhabiting  Ea^t  Siherin,  two  have  twenty  tail- 
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feathers,  and  one  as  many  as  twenty-four.  This  extraordinary 
development  of  additional  tail-feathers  in  East  Siberia  is 
very  remarkable^  and  is  not  confined  to  the  Snipes.  Two 
species  of  Ground-Thrushes^  Geocichla  varia  from  East 
Siberia  and  G.  horsfieldi  from  Java  (the  latter  obviously  the 
result  of  a  comparatively  recent  emigration  from  the  former), 
are  distinguished  from  all  other  Thrushes  by  having  fourteen 
instead  of  twelve  tail-feathers ;  and  the  Sea-Eagle  of  Kamt- 
schatka  also  stands  alone  amongst  his  congeners  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  fourteen  tail-feathers.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
discover  any  rational  explanation  of  these  curious  facts. 
Modem  evolutionists  have  invented  the  hypothesis  of  Sexual 
Selection  to  explain  those  facts  which  appear  to  be  incapable 
of  explanation  by  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection.  It  seems 
impossible  to  imagine  any  benefit  that  could  accrue  to  a 
species  by  increasing  the  number  of  its  tail-feathers;  and 
philosophers  will  probably  explain  this  curious  series  of 
facts  by  attributing  it  to  the  influence  of  sexual  selection^  on 
the  same  grounds  that  many  a  man,  not  a  philosopher,  ex- 
plains an  action  of  which  he  is  unable  to  give  a  rational 
defence,  by  saying  that  it  was  a  whim  of  his  wife  f 

20.  Scolopax  aquatorialis  ^. 

By  far  the  handsomest  species  of  Snipe  is  that  which  in-, 
habits  Africa  south  and  east  of  the  Great  Desert ;  and  it  is 
specially  interesting  because  the  geographical  distribution  of 
it  and  its  allies  presents  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  three 
species  just  mentioned.  The  Ethiopian  Snipe  is  remarkable 
for  the  clear  definition  of  its  markings  and  the  velvety  gloss 
of  the  black  on  its  upper  parts.     Evidently  it  is  very  nearly 

*  This  species  is  often  called  Scolopax  nigripennis,  a  name  given  by 
Bonaparte  to  a  Snipe  said  to  have  come  from  the  Cape.  He  describei 
the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  as  black,  whence  the  name  niffripennit. 
As,  however,  the  Ethiopian  Snipe  happens  to  be  distinguished  firom  the 
other  species  which  breeds  in  the  Ethiopian  Region,  and  from  the  spe- 
cies which  only  winters  there,  by  the  fact  that  the  outer  webs  of  its  first 
primaries  are  whitey  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  is  a  slip  of  the 
pen  for  nibipennis ;  but  the  adoption  of  either  name  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question. 
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allied  to  the  Common  Snipe^  with  which  it  agrees  in  having 
the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  white,  and  in  having 
the  axillaries  varying  in  colour  from  unspotted  white  to  white 
regularly  and  broadly  banded  with  brown;  in  size,  also,  it 
scarcely  differs,  but  it  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
whiteness  of  its  under  tail-coverts  and  outer  tail-feathers,  and 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  outer  tail-feather  on  each  side,  though 
the  number  of  tail-feathers  is  the  same  (fourteen) .  The  rela- 
tionship is  close ;  but  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the 
Ethiopian  Snipe  is  specifically  distinct  from  its  Palsearctic 
ally,  though  the  winter  range  of  the  latter  is  said  to  join  the 
breeding-grounds  of  the  former  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  European  Snipe  is  a  migratory  bird,  and  has 
consequently  more  pointed  wings  than  those  of  its  Ethiopian 
ally,  which  is  a  resident.  The  Ethiopian  Snipe  inhabits  the 
east  of  Africa  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape,  and  is  doubtfully 
recorded  from  Benguela  and  Senegambia  on  the  west. 

21.  SCOLOPAX  FRENATA  PAKAGUAYjE. 

Closely  related  as  are  the  Common  and  Ethiopian  Snipes, 
the  latter  has  a  still  closer  relationship  to  the  Chilian  Snipe, 
which  is  apparently  an  intermediate  form  having  some  of 
the  characters  of  each.  The  wings  are  more  rounded  than 
in  the  one  and  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  other.  The  shape 
of  the  tail-feathers  (the  outer  on  each  side  attenuated)  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Ethiopian  Snipe ;  but  the  colour  of  the 
under  tail-coverts  and  outer  tail-feathers  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Common  Snipe. 

The  only  conclusion  that  appears   probable  seems  to  be 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  three  forms  were  once  residents 
round  the  basin  of  the  North  Pole,  and  that  they  varied  but 
little  from  the  present  East- African  and  west  South-American 
species.     After  the  Glacial  epoch  drove  them  south  they 
became  ^residents  in  two  colonies,  one  in  the  eastern  hem' 
sphere  and  one  in  the  western,  in  both  of  which  they  fooi 
in  the  south  conditions  of  life  so  similar  to  their  fomih 
existence  that  they  have  scarcely  changed,  though  they  hai 
been  so  long  isolated.     Both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  N< 
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World  it  appears  that  many  individuals  never  crossed  the 
line,  but,  adopting  migratory  habits,  followed  the  retreating 
cold  almost  to  their  old  quarters,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  more  changed  conditions  of  life  have  themselves  under* 
gone  a  somewhat  greater  change,  and  are  now  the  Common 
and  American  Snipe  respectively. 

The  South-American  form  of  the  Common  Snipe  has  an 
extended  range,  and  varies  to  some  extent  in  consequence. 
The  Chilian  Snipe  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  highlands 
of  Bolivia,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Paraguay.     In' 
the  latter  country  it  meets  with  a  very  close  ally — 

22.  Scolopax  frenata  brasiliensis. 

The  Brazilian  Snipe  is  merely  a  small  form  of  the  preced- 
ing (wing  4^  to  5  inches,  instead  of  5  to  6  inches).  Its 
range  extends  from  Paraguay,  through  Brazil^  to  Guiana 
and  Venezuela. 

23.  Scolopax  frenata  magellanica. 

The  Falkland-Island  Snipe  is  merely  a  pale  form  of  the 
Chilian  Snipe,  breeding  on  the  Falkland  Islands  and  near 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  migrating  northwards  in  autumn 
along  the  east  coast  of  South  America  as  far  north  as  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  These  three  Snipes  do  not  diflfer  in  length  of  bill, 
which  varies  from  2*4  to  2*8  inches. 

24.  Scolopax  frenata  andina. 

In  the  Peruvian  Andes  a  Snipe  occurs  which  we  may  call 
the  Peruvian  Snipe,  combining  the  small  dimensions  of  the 
Brazilian  Snipe  with  a  bill  of  only  2  inches  in  length. 

The  last  half-dozen  species  or  subspecies  of  Snipe  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  tropical  forms  of  the 
Common  Snipe.  They  vary  very  slightly  in  colour  or  pattern 
of  colour,  the  variation  between  the  species  being  scarcely 
greater  than  those  within  each  species.  It  is  a  very«remark- 
able  fact  that  in  a  genus  like  Scolopax,  containing  twenty  or 
thirty  species  distributed  almost  over  the  whole  world,  the 
variation  in  colour  should  be  so  small ;  and  the  fact  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  discover  that  within  the  limits  of 
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each  species  tbe  range  of  variation  Ls  ao  larse  that  the  con- 
struction of  hard-and-ftst  dia^ooea  ia  verv  difficult.  The 
Semi-Woodcocks  nuturally  divide  themselves  into  two  groups : 
half  the  species  having  the  inner  and  outer  ireha  of  the  drat 
primary  uniform  in  colour,  whilst  in  the  other  half  the  outer 
web  is  white  or  barred  with  white.  The  ^ame  character 
appears  to  be  also  an  important  one  in  the  typical  Snipes ; 
and,  so  fjEur  as  those  which  inhabit  Europe,  A:»ia,  Africa,  and 
North  America  are  concerned,  it  appears  to  be  a  fairly  con- 
stant one;  but  in  South  America  it  break.i  down  altorrether. 
In  the  four  subspecific  forms  or  local  races  of  Scolopax 
frenata  the  outer  web  is  sometime*  white,  sometimes  brown, 
occasionally  white  on  the  basal  half  and  brown  on  the  ter- 
minal half,  and  examples  occur  in  which  it  is  white  on  one 
wing  and  brown  on  the  other.  The  number  of  tail-feathers 
is  also  so  variable  in  many,  perhaps  in  moet,  of  the  species 
that  its  practical  value  as  a  diagnostic  character  is  very  small 
indeed.  The  extent  to  which  the  outer  tail-feathers  are 
barred  does  not  vary  quite  so  much  as  the  colour  of  the 
axillaries  in  some  species ;  but  the  shape  of  the  outer  tail- 
feathers  appears  to  be  slightly  more  reliable.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  diagnosis  of  one  or  more  taiUfeathert  on 
each  side  stiffened  and  attenuated y  though  somewhat  va^e, 
would  exclude  the  five  Woodcocks  and  the  four  typical 
Snipes  yet  to  be  considered,  whilst  it  would  include  the  seven 
Semi-Woodcocks  and  the  twelve  typical  Snipes  already 
considered.  The  importance  of  the  outer  tail-feathers  as  a 
specific  character  in  this  genus  becomes  obvious  when  the 
somewhat  startling  fact  is  realized  that,  if  the  outer  four  or 
five  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  tail  were  cut  awav  in  ex- 
amples  of  8.  galUnago,  8,  wilsoni,  and  S.  paraguaya,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  guess  to  which  of  the  three  species  any  one 
of  them  bdonged. 

It  may  appear  an  arbitrary  and  clumsy  arrangement ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  some  definite  line  which  will  diagnose 
the  four  typical  Snipes  yet  to  be  considered  from  the  twelve 
preceding  sjiecies.  The  two  monster  Snipes  of  South  Ame- 
rica may  be  dismissed  on  account  of  their  barred  primaries, 
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but  the  other  ten  species  can  only  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined by  the  width  of  their  outside  tail-feathers,  which  mea- 
sure '2  inch  or  less,  whilst  those  of  the  four  species  now  to 
be  considered  measure  "3  inch  or  more. 

These  four  species  only  breed  in  the  Nearctic  and  False- 
arctic  Regions,  or  the  Northern  Zone ;  and,  with  the  curious 
exception  of  East  Siberia,  no  part  of  the  Northern  Zone  is 
inhabited  by  any  other  species  of  Snipe. 

25.  Scolopax  gallinago. 

The  Common  Snipe  breeds  throughout  the  whole  of  North 
Europe  and  Siberia,  but  it  is  very  rare  north  of  lat.  70°,  and  in 
the  southern  portion  of  its  breeding-range  it  is  chiefly  confined 
to  mountain-chains.  Its  range  extends  west  to  Iceland  and 
the  Faroes,  and  possibly  to  South  Greenland,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  both  the  former  localities  a  few  remain  to  winter.  It 
has  been  said  to  breed  in  Algeria,  and  is  known  to  do  so  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps  and  in  South  Russia.  Both 
Severtzow  and  Scully  found  it  breeding  in  Turkestan ;  and 
Frjevalsky  says  that  a  few  remain  to  breed  in  South-east 
Mongolia.  It  is  a  winter  visitor  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  North  Africa,  as  far  south  in  the  west  as  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  the  valley  of  the  Gambia, 
and  in  the  east  as  far  as  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden.  In  Asia  it  winters  in  Fersia,  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Andaman  Islands,  and  Burma.  It  has  once  occurred  on  the 
Malay  Feninsula,  but  it  passes  regularly  along  the  coasts  of 
Japan  on  migration  to  winter  in  China,  Formosa,  and  the 
Fhilippine  Islands. 

26.  Scolopax  oallinaoo  wilsoni. 

A  comparison  of  a  large  series  of  skins  of  the  North- 
American  Snipe  with  a  still  larger  series  of  examples  of  the 
Common  Snipe  presents  some  curious  anomalies.  The 
extreme  forms  of  the  two  species  may  be  diagnosed  as 
follows : — 
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Scalopwi-  wiUoni. 

Tail-fiNithiTS  liiirm  in  niiJiibi.'r. 
Axillaris  tramntrtHy  harred  toith 

hniail  dark  haadn. 
Drenst  with  iibscui's  dnik  traiuaei-te 

Bill  Toryiuy  from  27  (o  2  3  incAts 

in  leDgCh. 
OiitKT  toil'teHther  crotsed  by  Jlee 

durk  bars. 


Srolytax  galliniigo. 
Tkil-fHiitfaen  yt>ur(MH  in  minibi-r. 
Aiillflria«  tehke. 

flreort  wUh  obscure  dftrk  ltnv/ilu~ 

diaal  tirrakt. 
Bill  vaijinjr  from  2-^  to  'i-il  mrhei 

Outer  (jul-tufttli«r  crossed  by  tkrre 
duk  b(u^ 

So  fnr  as  1  know,  tlie  American  birds  are  always  constant 
to  their  characters ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  validity  of  the 
two  species,  there  is  not  one  of  these  characters  (except  per- 
ba]»  the  very  short  bill,  which  is  not  always  characteristic 
of  the  American  form)  which  docs  not  frequently  occur  in 
examples  from  the  Old  World.  Hume  says  that  in  India 
Fan-tailed  Snipes  with  sixteen  tail-Feathers  are  common 
enough.  Sni|>e»  with  barred  axillaries  are  perhaps  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  even  in  Eit^laud.  Snipes  with 
transversely- barred  breasts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  Old 
World,  and  the  number  of  bars  across  the  outer  tail-fcAlhers 
of  British-killed  examples  varies  from  three  to  five.  Never- 
theless, 1  have  never  seen  an  Old-World  example  of  a  Snipe 
posseting  all  the  characters  of  the  American  species. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  a  reason  why  the  Nen ret ic  Common 
Snipes  should  vary  less  than  the  Paliearctic  Common  Snipes. 
During  the  Interglacial  period  preceding  the  Glacial  period 
[probably  Ihe  last  of  the  series),  which  more  or  less  differ- 
entiated these  two  forms,  they  were  presumably  a  circum- 
i[>ecies.    The  gradual  accumulation  of  ice  at  the  North 
'ole  gradually  drove  the  species  south,  and  soon  isolated  the 
'earctic  from  the  Paliearctic  birds.     Isolation  was  followed 
by  its  tisiuil  concomitant — differentiation,  and  the  impossi- 
"iility  of  interbreeding  caused  the  two  groups  to  become  at 
ibspeciiically   distinct.      The    conformation   of    the 
'lAmcrican  continent  did  not  prevent  constant  intercourse  in 
Xlirir  temporary  quarters  in  the  south ;  consequently,  whaU 
iTcr  changes  took  place  in  the  species  became  common  pro- 
;^rty.     On  the  other   hand,  in   the  Old  World,  the  Snipes 
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were  probably  isolated^  during  a  severe  Glacial  period^  in  at 
least  three  separate  colonies — in  West  Africa,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  plains  of  India.     As  there  is  reason  to  belieye 
was  the  case  with  the  Willow-Wren  and  its  close  allies  the  two 
Chiffchaffs,  the  central  colony  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
altered — Snipes  with  pure  white  axillaries  being  most  com- 
mon in  Eastern  Russia  and  Turkestan.     The  Willow- Wrens 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  a  more  plastic  race  than  the 
Snipes,  and  their  differentiation  appears  to  have  been  com- 
plete ;  although  the  present  range  of  the  Willow- Wren  over- 
laps that  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Chiffchaff,  the 
result  is  that,  if  cross-breeding  takes  place  at  all,  it  only  pro- 
duces a  barren  hybrid,  and  the  species  remain  distinct.     We 
may  fairly  assume  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Snipes,  differentia- 
tioH  was  not  carried  far  enough,  and  that  consequently  the 
Palsearctic  Region  is  peopled  with  a  race  of  mongrels. 

The  North-American  Snipe  is  a  summer  visitor  to  the 
whole  of  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  up  to 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  down  to  the  latitude  of  New  York.  It 
winters  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  extreme  northern  portion  of  South  America.  A  few 
breed  as  far  south  as  Maryland,  and  a  few  pass  the  winter  aa 
far  north  as  Texas. 

27.    ScOLOPAX  MAJOR. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Great  Snipe  is  speci- 
ally interesting  as  affording  one  of  many  other  examples  of 
migratory  birds  which  have  extended  their  breeding-range  to  a 
considerable  distance,  but,  in  consequence  of  their  having  con- 
tinued to  follow  their  ancient  ''fly-lines,''  have  caused  the  line 
of  migration  to  and  from  their  more  recently  annexed  breeding- 
grounds  to  be  remarkably  circuitous.  The  range  of  the  Great 
Snipe  extends  in  summer  from  Scandinavia  to  the  valley  of  the 
Yenesay,  but  in  winter  is  confined  to  the  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  Great  Snipe  is 
not  even  known  to  pass  through  Turkestan  on  migration,  but 
apparently  crosses  valley  after  valley  in  Asia  until  it  turns 
southwards  in  the  company  of  the  European  members  of  the 
species.     It  breeds  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the  basin 
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of  the  Baltic^  and  in  Scandinavia  as  far  north  as  lat.  70^ 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Petchora  and  the  Obi  it  ranges  up  to 
lat.  674°,  ^^^*  i^  *^6  valley  of  the  Yenesay  it  has  not  been 
met  with  further  north  than  lat.  66^°.  It  passes  through 
North  Persia  and  the  Caucasus  on  migration,  and  winters  in 
suitable  localities  throughout  South  Africa,  though  a  few  re- 
main in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  rather  larger  than  the  Common 
Snipe,  which  it  resembles  very  closely  in  the  colour  and 
marking  of  its  upper  parts,  though  the  white  tips  of  its  wing- 
coverts  are  more  conspicuous.  Its  under  parts  are  more 
profusely  barred,  but  the  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  tail, 
which  consists  of  sixteen  feathers.  In  the  adult  Great  Snipe 
the  terminal  half  of  the  four  outside  tail-feathers  on  each 
side  is  unspotted  white,  whilst  in  the  Common  Snipe  it  is 
bufi  with  a  subterminal  dark  brown  bar. 

28.    SCOLOPAX  GALLINULA. 

The  Jack  Snipe  is  a  much  smaller  bird,  scarcely  half  the 
weight  of  the  Common  Snipe,  and  easily  distinguished  by  the 
purple  gloss  of  its  mantle  and  the  green  inside  web  of  its 
scapulars.  It  breeds  locally  in  the  Arctic  Regions  as  far 
north  as  lat.  70°,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  on  the 
Dovrefjeld  above  the  limits  of  forest-growth.  It  passes 
through  Turkestan  and  Japan  on  migration,  and  winters  in 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  India, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Formosa. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Snipes  is  almost  an 
exact  parallel  to  that  of  the  Thrushes,  a  group  of  birds  quite 
as  cosmopolitan.     Tlie  Common  Snipe  and  the  Song-Thrush 
and  their  respective  allies  inhabit  the  Nearctic  and  Palae- 
arctic  B*egions.     The  Snipes  of  the  Ethiopian  Region  and 
the  Planesiici  (Tardus  olivaceus  and  its  allies)  of  the  same 
Region  find  the  closest  possible  allies  in  the  Neotropical 
Region.     The  Himalayan  Semi-Woodcocks  and  Ouzels  {Me 
rula)  are  represented  by  very  near  allies  in  tropical  Amerie 
though  the  former  have  not  left  traces  of  their  emigratioa  i 
the  Pacific  Islands  as  the  latter  have  done.     The  coincident 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  accidental,  but  appears  to  be 
instance  of  the  same  causes  producing  the  same  effect!. 
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In  conclusion,  one  question  suggests  itself  as  a  necessary 
corollary  to  these  curious  facts  of  the  geographical  distribu* 
tion  of  the  Snipes.  What  connection  can  be  traced  Ixrtween 
them  and  the  Zoological  Regions  into  which  the  world  baa 
been  divided  by  Sclater  and  Wallace  ?  The  only  reply  that 
can  be  honestly  given  is  -.^none  at  all!  The  fact  is  that  the 
so-called  Zoological  Regions  are  not  zoological.  They  are 
fairly  accurate  as  reganls  the  distribution  of  the  Mammals ; 
somewhat  more  so  in  relation  to  Passerine  Birds,  and  some- 
what less  so  in  relation  to  true  Reptiles.  For  Fishes  and 
Batrachians  we  are  told  that  an  entirely  difFerent  set  of 
Regions  have  had  to  be  invented,  and  these  appear  to  be 
much  more  applicable  to  Non-passerine  Birds  than  those 
usually  adopted. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  Scolopajt  appears  to  be 
somewhat  anomalous  from  either  point  of  \iew.  The  Painted 
Snipes  are  confined  to  the  Equatorial  Southern  Zone,  and 
are  found  in  each  of  its  four  Regions^^ — the  Indian,  the 
African,  the  Tropical  American,  and  the  Australian  Regions. 
The  Woodcocks  are  also  found  in  the  Northern  Zone,  but 
those  inhabiting  the  Europco- Asiatic  Region  and  the  eastern 
half  of  the  North- American  Region  appear  to  form  one 
group,  whilst  the  other  is  found  only  in  the  south-east  of 
the  Indian  and  the  north-west  of  the  Australian  Regions. 
The  range  of  the  Semi-Woodcocks  being  confined  to  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Andes,  with  outlying  species  in  Japan, 
and  in  Auckland  Island,  south  of  New  Zealand,  would  be  most 
complicated  if  expressed  in  terms  of  either  system  of  Regions. 
The  typical  Snipes  are  only  absent  during  the  breeding-season 
from  the  Oriental  and  Australian  Regions ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  only  species  found  in  the  Xearetic  Region 
finds  its  nearest  ally  in  the  Pala^arctic  Region,  whilst  some 
of  the  Snipes  of  the  Ethiopian  Region  are  doubtfully  distinct 
from  some  of  those  of  the  Neotropical  Region.  The  final 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  ap|)ears  to  be  that  the  Snipes 
recognize  to  a  considerable  extent  the  Regions  of  Giiutber 
and  Boulenger,  but  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  those  pro- 
pounded by  Sclater  and  Wallace. 
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XVIII. — Descriptions  of  two  new  Birds  from  Tibet*, 
By  Dr.  Julius  von  Madarasz. 

1.  Mtiophoneus  tibetanus,  n.  sp. 

g,  Csemlescenti-ater ;  fronte,  apicibus  plumarum  pectoris 
metallice  splendeutibus ;  hunieris  ultramarinis ;  remi- 
gibus  rectncibusque  atris  ultramarino  tinctis;  rostro 
flavo,  culmiDe  nigresceDte ;  pedibus  nigris.  Long.  tot. 
c.  300  mm.,  al.  165  mm.,  caud.  120  mm.,  rostr.  a  fr. 
26  mm.,  tars.  55  mm. 

This  new  species  is  similar  to  M,  temmincki,  but  smaller, 

and  differs  in  the  colouring  as  follows  : — the  glistening  tips 

of  the  feathers  on  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  infinitely 

smaller,  and  on  the  back  totally  absent ;  the  light  blotches 

on  the  end  of  the  secondary  coverts  arc  aho  wanting.     In 

Af.  temmincki  the  bases  of  the  feathers  on  the  abdomen  and 

flanks  are  white ;  in  this  new  species,  on  the  contrary,  they 

are  uniformly  black. 

2.   PUCRASIA  METERI,  U.  Sp. 

^ .  PucrcLsim  xanthospilte  mari  similis,sed  pectore  et  abdomiue 
medio  vivid  ius  castaneis ;  rectricibus  intermediis  fulvis, 
nigro-striatis,  rectricibus  lateralibus  rufis,  apicem  versus 
nigris,  albo  terminatis.  Long.  tot.  c.  530  mm.,  al. 
250  mm.,  caud.  240  mm.,  rostr.  a  fr.  28  mm.,  tars. 
70  mm. 

$  .  Pucrasue  xanthospila  feminse  similis,  sed  mento,  gala  et 
coUi  lateribus  luteis;  rectricibus  intermediis  fulvis, 
nigro  vermiculatis,  rectricibus  lateralibus  rufis,  apicem 
versus  nigris,  albo  terminatis.  Long.  tot.  c.  480  mm., 
al.  220  mm.,  caud.  190  mm.,  rostr.  a  fr.  25  mm.,  tars. 
65  mm. 

Male.  Forehead,  cheeks,  throat,  and  the  lengthened  part 
of  the  crest  black,  with  greenish-blue  reflections  from  the  onp 
point  of  view,  and  deep  lilac  from  the  other.     Crown  of  hei 
and  shorter  part  of  the  crest  dusky  sandy  bufi^;  a  patch 

*  I  have  described  a  new  species,  Tetraophans  tsechenyUf  v 
'  Zeatechnft  fur  die  gesammte  Ornithologie/  18do,  p.  50,  as  cominig 
Sxii-csoan,  East  Tibet ;  but  I  have  since  been  informed  thai  p 
specimens,  among  which  was  that  of  the  last-named  species, 
chased  from  a  person  who  brought  them  from  Central  Tibet. 
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each  side  of  the  neck  pure  white ;  behind  the  white  patches 
and  nape  a  band  of  ochre-yellow,  some  feathers  having  a 
black  line  on  the  margins.  Back  black,  every  feather 
having  along  its  shaft  a  3  mm.  broad  line,  which  diminishes 
towards  the  tips,  some  of  them  being  yellowish,  and  others 
grey  mixed  with  brown,  and  all  bordered  with  grey.  The 
lower  back,  rump,  sides  of  the  breast,  and  abdomen  ashy  grey ; 
all  the  feathers  bordered  with  black  and  grey,  some  rump- 
feathers  having  a  mixed  dingy  fawn-colour.  Fore  neck,  middle 
of  the  breast,  and  abdomen  rich  dark  chestnut.  Primaries 
and  secondaries  of  a  darkish  brown,  the  outer  webs  bordered 
with  light  fawn-colour;  secondary  coverts  black,  fawn  at 
their  bases,  freckled  with  black;  a  narrow  line  along  the 
shafts  of  light  brownish  grey ;  all  margined  with  grey.  Upper 
tail-coverts  fawn-colour,  striped  and  freckled  with  black. 
Central  tail-feathers  rufous,  becoming  lighter  at  the  tips, 
with  two  irregular  black  lines  on  each  side,  margined  with 
fawn-colour;  outer  tail-feathers  rich  rufous  on  the  outer  webs, 
and  brownish  on  the  inner  margins,  banded  with  black,  each 
feather  tipped  with  pure  white ;  underside  of  tail  brownish 
black  broadly  tipped  with  white;  the  under  tail-coverts  deep 
chestnut,  irregularly  marked  with  black,  all  being  broadly 
tipped  with  white  ;  vent  uniformly  light  chestnut. 

Female.  The  head,  a  line  through  the  cye^,  and  a  narrow 
band  encircling  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  black  glossed 
with  green,  each  head-feather  edged  with  light  rufous ;  ear- 
coverts  and  a  stripe  on  both  sides  of  the  nape  light  rufous 
edged  with  black,  glossed  with  green.  Superciliary  stripe, 
chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  neck  tawny.  All  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  breast,  abdomen,  and  vent  light  rufous — 
brighter  on  the  lower  neck  and  upper  breast — with  a  greyish 
shade ;  each  feather  freckled  and  deeply  margined  with  black, 
shaft  light.  Back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  pale  brown, 
striped  with  white,  fawn-colour,  and  black,  freckled  with 
black,  deeply  blotched  with  black  on  the  interscapular  region. 
Primaries  dusky  brown,  exterior  margins  fawn-colour;  secon* 
daries  dusky  brown,  bordered  on  outside  with  light  rufous 
freckled  with  brown.     Wing-coverts  as  in  the  male.     The 
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\  central  teil-feathen  mfuug,  irregularly  patclied  with  black; 

I   outer  t  nil -feathers  uniformly  rich  rufous,  thinly  margined 

I  the  iimer  sides  wiih  dusky  brown,  each  feather  banded 

with  black  and  tipped  with  white  ;   underside  of  tail-feathers 

■imilarly  marked,  but  of  a  brownish  dusky  sliadc.     Under 

tail-covcrtA  rich  rufous,  tipped  with  white. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  naming  this  new  species  after  my 
esteemed  friend,  the  weli-known  ornithologist,  Hofrath 
Dr.  A,  B.  Meyer,  Director  of  the  Dresden  Museum, 

The   type  spccimcna  of  these  new  species  belong  to  the 
Hnngariau  National  Museum. 
Bnd»l>«rt.  Nov.  2d,  186S. 


XIS. — On  the  Claws  and  Spurs  of  Birds'  Wings. 

By  P.  L.  ScLATEB,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  the  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Boston  Society  of   Natural 

History  for  1881  (vol.  x\\.  p.  301)  will  be  found  an  excellent 

I    paper  by  Mr.  J.  Amory  Jeffries,  "  On  the  Claws  and  Spurs  on 

,  Biida'  Wings,"  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has  hitherto  escaped 

I  Dotice  in   the   columns   of  this   Journal.     It   is,   however, 

eminently   worthy   of   careful   study.      Mr.  Jeffries  shows 

definitely  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out*,  that 

the  spurs  which  are  in  some  cases  fonnd  on  the  wings  of 

birds  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  the  claws  also 

met  with  on  the  same  organs,  and  hare,  in  fact,  nothing 

whatever  to  Jo  with  them. 

The  spur,  as  Mr.  Jeffries  points  out,  is  a  stmctnre  on  the 
wing  which  corresponds  to  the  spur  on  the  tarsus  of  the 

■  Even  HO  recent  lUi  atilliority  >l9  Dr.  Seleota  ('Bronn's  Tbie>-Reich," 
Atss,  p.  76)  has  conToiinded  togfether  the  epiir  and  rinw  of  birds.  Hia 
wttoaM  of  the  subject  conttiins  eevpral  serious  misstatemetitf,  and  ia 
obvioudy  nut  bued  on  his  own  exaruiiiAtion.  Owen'a  '  Anatomv  of 
Vcrt«bml«a'  (r^  u;).  til.  ii.  p.  74)  lilccwisi?  confounds  claws  nnd  apura.  It 
must  be  even  odmitteil  that  Nitzach  (u^uiilly  a  model  of  accuracy,  and 
the  first  sT'ieDliGc  deecriber  of  the  claws  of  birdfl)  did  not  quite  under- 
(tand  the  diifeTenres  between  rtawn  and  epiire  (sec  his  '  Osteographiache 

BnitrKfCE,'  no.  fi.  "  Uebvr  ds*  Xagi-lglied  der  Flngeltiiiger,  besonden  dea 

Psomena:"  Leipzig,  IBIl). 
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Common  Fowl  and  of  many  others  of  the  Phasianidae.  It 
consists  of  a  bony  core  covered  with  a  thick  homy  coat^  and 
may^  as  I  shall  presently  show^  arise  either  from  the  carpus 
or  from  the  metacarpus.  Its  function  appears  to  be  purely 
that  of  a  weapon  of  offence.  It  is  found  in  many  quite 
unconnected  groups  of  birds^  such  as  the  Spur-winged 
Plovers  {Haplopterus),  the  Jacanas  {Parra),  the  Screamers 
(Chauna  and  Palamedea),  the  Spur-winged  Geese  {Plectro- 

m  

pterus) ,  and  the  Torrent-Ducks  {Merganettd),  These  genera 
are  widely  separated ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  each  case  the 
spur  must  have  been  specially  developed. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  claws  on  the  wings  of  the  bird^  as 
Mr.  Jeffries  has  likewise  clearly  explained,  are  the  homologues 
of  the  claws  on  the  feet :  that  is,  they  are  dwarfed  represen- 
tatives of  the  nails  on  the  anterior  extremities  which  birds 
have  inherited  from  their  reptilian  ancestors.  They  are 
absolutely  useless  to  birds  in  their  present  state  of  existence 
— at  any  rate  when  the  bird  is  adult — ^as  they  are  so  covered 
over  by  the  feathers  that  it  is  in  most  cases  very  difficult  to 
find  them.  If,  however,  a  careful  search  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  first  and  second  digits  of  certain  birds,  a  small  claw 
will  be  discovered  investing  the  last  phalanx.  Usually,  if 
present,  the  claw  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  first  digit ;  more 
rarely  it  occurs  on  the  second.  When  it  is  placed  on  the 
first  digit  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  second  (or 
ungual)  phalanx ;  when  it  occurs  on  the  second  digit  it  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  third  (or  ungual)  phalanx.  This 
shows  that  the  claw  is  a  remnant  of  the  nail  that  formerly 
terminated  the  first  two  digits,  and  proves  that,  as  Mr.  Jefiries 
says,  the  ancestors  of  birds  had  a  two-jointed  first  finger  and 
a  three-jointed  second  finger,  both  provided  with  claws. 
This  was  also  the  case  with  ArcfuBopteryx,  which  had,  more- 
over, a  claw  on  its  third  digit  *.  But  such  is  not  the  case 
in  modern  birds,  in  which  the  claws,  when  still  existing,  are 
found  only  at  the  extremities  of  the  first  and  second  digits. 

My  attention  having  been  called  to  this  subject,  I  have  had 

*  See  Vogt*8  description  and  figure  of  the  man  us  of  Arch<topietyXf 
Ibis,  1880,  pp.  438,  443. 
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some  preparations  luatle  wliich  serve  to  illustrate  several 
uew  points,  or  pointa  wliioli  1  think  liavc  not  as  yet  been 
quite  clearly  luidcntood.  These  I  nil!  take  up  as  they  come 
before  mc. 

1.  The  Wing-claw  ol' the  Kiiig  Vulture  {Gypagus  papa) . 

Dr.  R.  Shufeldr  (Am.  Nat.  vol.  jlv.  p.  906)  was  ttic  first 
to  stliow  the  preKenee  of  a  claw  oa  the  iudex  digit  of  Cathartes 
<i(rn/u«  and  I'seudogryphus  californianua ;  and  its  existence  in 
botli  sptcies  of  Catharfes  was  saiiaeqiieiitly  confirmed  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Forbwi  (Am.  Nut.  xvi.  p.  141).  Dr.  SLufeldt 
alludes  also  to  its  existence  in  the  King  Vulture ;  and  I  have 
now  great  pleasure  in  confirming  the  presence  of  a  well- 
deve!o|R!d  claw  in  tliia  form  of  the  Catliartidae.  Tlie  drawing 
given  herewith  {fig.  1)  represents  the  outer  surface  of  the 

Fig.  1. 


1: ____. 

^^H  with  fpathem  r(>iuuvtid.     CI,  cluw  on  firet  dtjjit.     The  fli-eli  is  re- 

^^B  moved  trim  iIr'  nidim  (R)  luid  uloa  (u). 

right  wing  of  a  specimen  of  this  bird  that  recently  died  in  the 
Zoological  Society's  Gardens.  The  claw  [CI)  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Bret  finger  is  small  and  very  slightly  curved,  but,  as 
will  be  Been,  very  distinctly  manifest.  It  nieaaures  about 
'015  inch  in  length. 

I   have   not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of   examining   any 
I  of  the  Vultures  of  the  Old  World,  to  sec  whether  a  corre- 
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spending  structare  is  met  with  in  them ;  but  Dr.  Shufeldt 
was  unable  to  find  it  in  the  specimens  which  he  examined, 
and  if  its  non-existence  is  confirmed,  another  item  will  be 
added  to  the  many  difierences  which  separate  the  Vultures  of 
the  Old  World  from  the  so-called  Vultures  of  the  New 
World. 

2.  The  Claw  and  Spurs  of  the  Screamer  {Chauna  derbiana). 

The  wing  of  a  Screamer  (Chauna  derbiana)  lately  sent  to 
me  by  a  correspondent  in  Venezuela  has  supplied  a  very 
interesting  specimen,  as  it  affords  an  example  of  a  well- 
developed  claw  and  two  spurs  coexisting  in  the  same  species. 

Fig.  2. 


Outer  surface  of  end  of  left  wing  of  Screamer  (CAotma  drrbiama),  reduced 
),  showing  two  metacarpal  spurs  (Sp,  Sp.l)  and  claw  on  the  fint 
digit  (Ca  D.l,  first  digit:  Pk.l,  first  phalanx;  Pk.2,  aeeoad 
phalanx.  2).  2,  second  digit:  rh.\%  fint  phalanx;  /^.  2*,  mcoiA 
phalanx  ;  Ph,  S',  third  phalanx.     D.  3,  third  digit 

The  wing-spurs  in  the  Screamer  are  well  known  to  be  of 
enormous  size,  and  are  no  doubt  formidable  weapons  of 
offence.  They  are  placed  one  on  the  proximal  and  the  other  at 
the  distal  extremity  of  the  coalesced  metacarpals,  and  project 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  away  from  the  radial  edge.  The  first 
spur,  which  rises  from  the  base  of  the  metacarpal,  on  the  pros- 


r 
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imaJ  side  of  the  attacliment  of  the  index  digit,  consists  of  an 
elongated  osseous  base,  about  1*3  inch  in  length,  slightly 
recurved  towards  the  radius.  The  liomy  covering,  which  is 
shonn  in  »ilu  in  the  drawing  {Sp),  extends  about  2  inch 
further.  The  second  spur  (Sp,  \)  is  exsertcd  nearly  in  the 
same  plane  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  metacarpal; 
it  is  not  quite  so  long,  measuring,  together  with  the  horny 
covering  on  it,  about  1  inch  in  length,  and  is  rather  more 
flattened  in  shape  and  has  but  slight  indications  of  backward 
curvature.  Just  in  front  of  the  first  spuria  situated  the  index 
digit  (/).  1)  ;  it  consists  of  a  long  first  phalanx  measuring 
about  I  inch  in  length,  what  is  apparently  a  very  short  second 
or  ungual  phalai>x  measuring  only  01  inch,  and  a  slight 
pointed  claw  of  about  0-2  inch  in  length  attached  to  this 
phalanx.  Thus  the  whole  first  digit,  from  the  base  to  the 
extremity,  measures  1'3  inch. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  entire  diversity,  in  origin 
and  position,  of  the  "wing-sput"  and  "  wing-claw "  than 
this  specimen. 

[To  btt  continued.] 


XX. — On  Home  Papuan,  Moluccan,  and  Sulu  Birds. 
By  T.  Salvadobi,  C.M.Z.8. 
Thbouoh  Dr.  Nehrkorn's  kindness  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  some  oi  the  birds  mentioned  by  him  in  his  paper 
"ZnrAvitauna  der  Insel  Waigiou"  (Journ.  f.  Orn,  1885, 
pp.  30-35),  and  I  have  found,  as  I  suspected,  that  some 
species  have  uot  been  rightly  identified.  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  this  if  it  had  had  no  bearing  upon  the  geographical 
flistribution  of  some  of  the  spectea ;  but  this  being  the  case,  I 
think  that  it  will  be  right  to  point  out  what  those  species 
really  are. 

Cyci-opsittacus  AaOE.vsis,  Nehrkom,  Joum.  f.  Om,  1885, 
p.  31. 

Out  of  twenty  specimens  attributed  to  the  above-men- 
tioned species,  two  have  been  presented  by  Dr.  Nehrkorn  to 
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the  Turin  Museum^  and  they  both  belong  to  Cyclopsiitacui 
diophthalmus,  and  not  to  C.  aruensis,  which  is  the  soothero 
representative  form,  confined  to  South  New  Ouinca  and  the 

Am  Islands. 

Edoliisoma  remotum,  Nehrkorn,  ibid.  p.  32. 

The  male  specimen  mentioned  by  Dr.  Nehrkom,  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Turin  Museum,  cannot  possibly 
be  attributed  to  E,  remoium,  Sharpe,  from  the  far-distant 
New  Ireland  group,  having  the  throat  and  cheeks  shining 
black  ;  it  is  very  much  like  the  male  ofE.  meyeri,  Salvad.,  from 
Mysori  in  Geclvink  Bay,  from  which  it  scarcely  differs,  being 
only  a  little  lighter;  but  I  feel  quite  confident  that  when  the 
female  of  tho  Waigiou  bird  is  found,  it  will  turn  out  to 
differ  from  the  female  of  E,  meyeri  much  more  than  the 
males  of  the  two  allied  s[)e(Mes  do.  In  the  genus  Edotiisoma 
the  females  of  allied  species  constantly  differ,  inter  se,  much 
more  than  the  fully  adult  males. 

Hermotimia  auriceps,  Nehrkorn,  ibid.  p.  33. 

The  single  female  of  this  species  mentioned  by  Dr.  Nehr- 
korn is  rightly  identified,  but  it  has  been  included,  by 
mistake,  among  the  birds  from  Waigiou,  while,  as  shown  by 
the  original  label,  it  is  from  Galcla  (Helmaheira).  H.  auri- 
ceps is  confined  to  the  Halmahcira  group,  and  has  never  been 
found  out  of  it. 

Calornis  obsccra,  Nehrkorn,  ibid.  p.  33. 

Dr.  Nehrkorn  mentions  three  specimens  from  Waigiou, 
and  he  has  already  noticed  them  as  being  so  different  from 
one  another  that  he  could  scarcely  recognise  them  as  be* 
longing  to  the  same  species.  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
one  of  them,  an  adult  binl,  and  I  think  that  it  belongs  to 
C.  canioroidei. 

CoRvus  VALiDissiMis,  Nchrkom,  ibid.  p.  3-1. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  inspect  the  specimen  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Nehrkorn,  which  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum ;  but 
knowing  that  C.  validissimui  is  confined  to  the  Ilalmalieira 
group,  I  suspected  that  tlic  specimen  alluded  to  from  Waigiou 
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belonged  to  Macrocorax  fuscicapillus,  a  large  species^  with  a 
powerful  bill,  already  known  from  Waigiou.  Dr.  Nehrkorn, 
writing  to  me  on  the  subject,  says  that  the  bird  must  really 
have  been  Corax  fuscicapillus,  as  it  had  '^  cincn  schonen 
braiinen  Kopf/' 

Myristicivora  melanura,  Nehrkorn,  ibid.  p.  3L 
Out  of  the  seven  specimens  mentioned,  one  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Turin  Museum,  and  this  belongs  to  M.  bicolor, 
having  the  under  tail-coverts  white,  without  the  peculiar 
black  spot  of  3f.  melanura.  It  seems  that  the  species  of 
the  Myristicivora  group  are  still  not  well  understood,  notwith- 
standing all  I  have  said  about  them  in  my  paper  "  Osservazioni 
intomo  alle  Specie  del  Genere  Myristicivora,  Rchb/'  (Ann. 
Mus.  Civ.  Gen.  ix.  pp.  265-277),  and  especially  in  the  '  Orni- 
tologia  della  Papuasia  e  delle  Molucchc, '  iii.  pp.  107-118. 
Dr.  Guillemard  quite  lately  (P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  575)  identified 
one  specimen  from  Halmaheira  with  M.  bicolor;  but,  judging 
from  the  description,  I  should  say  that  it  must  belong  to 
3f.  melanura. 

Having  mentioned  Dr.  Guillemard,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  few  other  remarks  on  his  interesting  '*  Report 
on  the  Collections  of  Birds  made  during  the  Voyage  of  the 
Yacht '  Marchesa,' ''  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  for  last  year. 

Artamides  pollens  (Salvad.),  Guillemard,  P.  Z.  S.  1885, 
p.  258. 

This  species  is  included  by  Dr.  Guillemard  among  the  Sulu 
birds  on  the  evidence  of  one  specimen  from  Lapac  Island. 
"  That  this  species,''  he  says,  "  should  be  found  at  such  a  great 
distance  [Sulu  Islands]  from  the  locality  whence  it  was  first 
recorded  [K^  Islands]  is  very  curious'';  "  but/'  he  continues, 
"  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may,  before  long,  obtain  thif 
species  from  some  of  the  intermediate  localities."     I  fe 
quite  confident  that  such  will  not  be  the  case,  knowing  tb 
there  is  already  another  allied  species  in  an  intermedi 
locality — Artamides  schistaceus,  Sharpe,  of  the  Sula  lalav 
Knowing  also  how   localized  generally   ai'c  the   Grm 
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1  wonUl  au^geRt  that  tho  H^>coiincu  fnim  Lapoc  loUnd, 
different  from  the  K6  Island  specimcm,  bciD};  "  eomcwb  a 
dftricer  ou  tltc  chcckB,  par'CovL-rt«,  and  lores,  uid  nppuvatljr 
■mailer  in  all  its  tncaaurvmcuta,"  alioiild  be  the  trpc  of  a 
new  apcciea,  for  vhidi  1  pnipoii*  the  iinmr  of  Grmcmln* 
gmllemardi. 

Eos  iNGUi^KiH,  Guillnn.  ibul.  p.  5Ci>,  pi.  xxxir. 
Thin  Bpccin  NCtims  to  t>c  intermediate  bctwnm  H.  ridniata 
froni  the  Ilalmnlicira  group,  and  E.  wtdlacri  fnim  WaiKioa, 
Gncbcli,  and  Bnlunta,  and  iicrbapa  ia  won!  tike  the  latter, 
some  flpecimrnii  of  tliiit  huviac  a  violet  ocHpital  spot  Uka 
B.  intuiarit. 
CoLLVEtctxct-A  MKGAKiiYNCHA,  GnillcDi.  ibid.  p.  57 
OiuvcALva  MAONiBoRTRta,  Forttcn,  Guillem.,  ibid.  p.  63iC 
or  the  fimt  (ipeciea  one  specimen  from  Datchiaa 
Uoned,  and  of  the  second  one  ft«m  Waigiou;  but  both  tba 
localitiea  aA«ipicfl  upset  what  \*  known  of  the  peoinvptiical 
di«tribution  of  these  *{>ecie».  As  reganls  the  first  epccitncn. 
Dr.  GuiUcmard  remarks  that  "  hs  neither  this  f^nrnt  {CoUmri- 
eincla)  nor  Rhectrt  hns  tieen  recorded  from  the  Moluceaa, 
some  doubt  must  exixt  as  tr>  tbc  accnraiy  of  the  liimUty.** 
As  to  Grtntralut  magntrotlrii.  Dr.  Guillemanl  rightlj  noticea 
that  "  hitherto  it  lias  )>een  eousidert^d  as  pecntiar  lo  the 
Halmaheira  group."  Trying  to  put  things  ri);ht,  it  has  just 
■truck  me  that  the  labels  of  the  two  above-mentioned  birdt 
nay  hare  been  exchanged,  and  that,  if  tltat  has  happened, 
ererything  would  be  clenr,  Colhcrieincia  twpvrhyncku  or, 
more  likely,  ('.  affini»,  (Jr.,  which  is  very  madi  like 
C'olluricincia  fmm  Hatantu,  woiUd  be  frcmt  Waigioo, 
Graucalus  magnirottrit  from  Balchian. 

LoKiDa  LOKT  (Lian.),  Gnillcm.  ibid.  p.  t12t. 
Dr.  GuiUcmard  mentions  a  specimen  from  Waigioa,  which, 
ho  says,  "  rorrr^ponds  to  SalTadori's  L.  etythrotkarax,  but  U 
eridcnlly  only  a  variety  of  L.  lory."  If  Dr.  Onillenuud 
means  to  hint  that  mr  L.  rrj/tArot/utrar  is  a  rariety  of 
L.  lory,  I  tliink  tliat  he  is  misUken.  In  my  'Omitologti' 
I  harealltuled  to  many  spccimais  like  tliat  mentioned  br 
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Dr.  Gaillemard,  and  they  are  yoaiig  birds  which  in  some 
respects  approach  to  L.  erytkrothora.v,  a  perfectly  distinct 
ipocies,  with  a  differcot  geographical  distributiou. 

CHALcopsiTTAcns  ATER  (Scop.),  GuillciQ.  ibiJ.  p.  622. 

It  appears  to  mc  that  the  spectmciia  from  My«iol  with  the 
forehead  and  the  tibials  red  require  comparison,  as  most 
likely  they  constitute  a  peculiar  race,  intermediate  between 
Ch,  ater  and  Ch.  insignis.  Oust.  In  my  '  Omitologia '  1  have 
already  alluded  to  one  or  two  specimens  from  Mysol  showing 
those  variations. 

Manucodia  cnALVBEATA,  Fenn.,  Guillem.  ibid.  p.  646. 

Dr.  Guilletnard  says  that  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  regard 
this  species  and  M.  atra  as  identical.  Dr.  Meyer  has  already 
pronounced  himself  against  Dr.  Guillcmard's  opinion,  on 
account  of  the  different  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  bill  in 
the  two  birds  (Zcitschr.  f.  ges.  Orn.  1885,  p.  374)  ;  I  shall 
only  add,  without  repeating  all  I  have  said  about  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  species,  that  the  young  birds  of  M.  chair/- 
brata  are  quite  difl'ereut  from  those  of  M.  alra,  and  moreover 
the  geographical  distribution,  contrary  to  Dr.  Guiltemard's 
opinion,  is  not  the  same.  Manucodiu  alra,  besides  being 
found  nearly  everywhere  in  New  Ouiuea,  is  a  very  common 
bird  in  the  Am  Islands,  where  Af.  chabjbeata  does  not  occur. 
Turin  Zoological  Museum,  Feb.  5tli,  1886. 

XXI. — Contributions   to    the    Orntikologij   of  the   Philippine 
iMlaada.—'Ko.  2*.   On  AddUional  Collections  of  Birds.     By 
R.  O.  Wardlaw  Rambav,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 
I  I  HAVE  received  within  the  last  few  months,  from  my  friend 
\  Mr.   P.   Maitland-Heriot,  two  further   collections  of  birds 
which  were  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ZManilla.     The 
\  more  noteworthy  species  in  these  collections  are  : — 
I.   Falco  MELANOOENYS. 

ftfco  tMlanogm^a,  Gld.  P.  Z.  8.  1837,  p.   139:  Sharpe, 
J_Crt.  B.  Brit.  Mui.  i.  p.  385. 

■  Fof  No.  1  Kpe  '  Ibis'  IS84.  pp.  330-'53r,. 
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A  female  Falcon^  not  quite  adult,  is  identified  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Oumey  as  belonging  to  this  species.  The  doubt  expressed 
by  the  late  Lord  Tweeddale,  Tr.  Z.  S.  ix.  p.  139  (Memoirs, 
p.  306),  as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  thus  removed.  ^Vith  reference  to  this  specimen  and 
another,  said  to  have  come  from  the  same  islands^  in  the 
Norwich  Museum,  Mr.  Gumey  writes  tit  epist.  as  follows  : — 

''  Both  these  Philippine  Falcons  arc  in  the  very  charac* 
teristic  plumage  of  the  immature  F,  melatwgeny$;  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  fully  adult 
Philippine-Islands  exauiplc.  These  two  arc  a  little  longer 
in  the  wing  than  Australian  specimens;  the  largest  Aus- 
tralian female  of  which  I  have  a  note  has  a  wing-measurement 
of  13*50  inches,  the  Norwich  example  has  it  13*70  inches,  and 
yours  13*90  inches,  whilst  that  of  the  female  of  F.  pfreprimu 
ranges  from  11*10  to  li*75  inches.*' 

2.  LiMNAETUS  PHILIPPINENSIS  (19)*. 

Limnaetui philippensh,  Gld.,  Twecdd.  P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  281 
(p.  587). 

Three  specimens  have  been  sent. 

3.  LOPHOTRIORCHIS  KIENERI. 

A  young  bird  from  Manilla  is  thus  identified  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Gumey. 

4.  NiNOX  PHILIPPINENSIS   (29). 

5.  NiNOX  LUOUBRIS   (31). 

Obtained  in  S.  Mindanao  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett.  One 
specimen  now  sent  from  Manilla. 

6.  pseudoptynx  philippinensis  (32). 

7.  Ceyx  cyanopectus  (54  &  60). 

8.  Ceyx  melancra  (58). 

Both  seem  very  common  at  Manilla. 

*  The  numbers  in  brsckets  followinf;  the  title  are  those  of  my  nvited 
list  of  Philippine  Birds,  App.  Twi*<Hld.  Om.  Mem.,  and  thoee  foUowii^ 
the  referenoet  to  Lord  Twe<MidaleV  writings  indicate  the  page  on  which 
they  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs. 
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9.  LrxcoBNia  uacrotis  (76}. 

10.  HlEROCOCCim  HTPEKVTHRL'a  {88). 

Cveulv*  hgpergihna,  Gld.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  \>.  96  (1856). 
Hierococcyx  pectoratis.  Cab.  Mus.  Ileiii.  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  27 
[  (18C2);  Wald.Tr.Z.S.  is.  p.  ltiMp.327);  Tweedd.  P.Z,  S. 
1  1878,  p.  946  (p.  637). 

Hirrococcyx fuffax,  Hursf.  apud  Salvad.  Ucc,  Boni.  p.  65; 
[  KutlUw  Ramsay,  Ibis,  1884,  p.  333. 

Hierococcyx    sparverioidei,    Vig.  apud     Schrenck,    Voy. 
I  Amurliuid,  p.  2^7,  pi.  10. 

klr.  Maitlaud-Heriut  lias  aeut  me  three  adult  and  one  youug 
I  speciaieu  of  H.  /ly/ierylhriu  from   Manilla,   and  as  I  have 
»mpared  these  with  the  type  and  with  a  large  series  of  allied 
I  ipf^cics  in  the  Bvitish  Museum,  the  Tweeddale  aud  Hume 
'  collections,  and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  Seebohm,  I  am  now  of 
I  opinion  that  Count  Salvadon  was  partly  right  in  uniting  this 
species  to  H.fugaj:,  Horsf.  (/,  c),  inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
specimcna  attributed  to  the  latter  species  iu  Malacca  and 
Borneo,  and  perhaps  Java,  whence  the  type  of /^./u^/a^' came, 
are  really  the  your.g  of  H.  hyperijthrus,   Gld.     The  range 
ofH.  hyprrylhrus  is  Japan,  Amuorlaud,  China,  and  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  the  voung  birds  being  found  in  Borneo  and 
Malacca,  and  perhaps  Sumatra  and  Java  in  the  winter.     It 
closely  resembles  H.  nisicolor,  Hodgs.,  which  ranges  from  the 
I  Himalayas  to  Tenasscrim,  descending  perhaps  into  the  Malay 
I  pcuinsola,  wheTicc  it  has  bceu  recorded. 

For  some  years  I  have  possessed  a  specimen  of  a  Cuckoo, 
I  Mimcwbat  like  H.  sparrerioidcs,  collected  iu  the  mouutaius 
[  of  W.  Sumntm  by  Mr,  Carl  Bock.  As  alt  the  specimens  that 
I  have  e»er  seen  of  U.  fuga-V,  Hursf.,  were  in  the  striated 
\  pliimngc  common  to  yunng  Cuckoos,  it  occurred  to  mc  that 
L  perhaps  my  bird  was  the  adult  of  that  species;  but  I  am  now 
I  cunviuced  that  it  is  not  so,  but  an  undescrilicd  species  dif- 
I  fering  from  //.  sparverioidta  in  being  much  smaller  (wing  7"5) 
I  and  in  being  of  a  much  darker  and  richer  brown  above  ;  the 
I  entire  head  aud  throat,  moieover,  is  ashy  grey,  very  di  tie  rent 
I  from  the  dark  itbhy  beurd  r>f  that  species,  1  [u'opuse  to  call  this 
rics  HitKocociJTX  BocKf,  sp.  n.     It  is  not  H.  mnoides,  til.. 
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the  type  of  which  is  only  a  small  specimen  of  H.  sparverioides ; 
nor  is  it  H,  strenutis,  Gld.,  said  to  have  come  from  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands^  which  was  described  from  a  much  distended 
skin  of  the  same  species. 

On  a  closer  examination  of  a  good  series  of  H.  fugax,  it 
is  evident  that  many  of  the  specimens  are  those  of  quite 
mature  birds.  It  follows  therefore  that  we  have  in  H.  fugax 
a  species  which  in  maturity  retains  a  plumage  which  in  most 
other  Cuckoos  would  denote  immaturity.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  H.  nanus,  Hume^  a  pretty  little  Cuckoo  from 
Tenasserim — in  fact,  a  miniature  of  H,  fugax  (wing  5*5  to  6 
inches) .  In  Cuculus  sonnerati,  Lath.,  and  C,  pravatus,  Horsf., 
we  find  two  species  which  never  get  beyond  what  is  known 
as  the  hepatic  phase  of  plumage  in  Cuckoos.  H.  fugax  and 
H.  nanus  resemble  H,  sparverioides  and  H.  bocki  in  having  the 
upper  surface  brown,  but  in  the  striations  of  the  breast  they 
are  more  like  the  young  of  H,  hyperythrus. 

The  Cuckoos  of  this  subgenus  may  be  arranged  as  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  158. 

11.  Cyornis  herioti,  sp.  nov. 

Cyornis  banyumas  (Horsf.),  apud  Tweedd.  P.  Z.  S.  1878, 
p.  615,  S   (p.  610). 

The  female  of  the  two  birds  sent  from  Palawan  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Everett  was  attributed  to  C  elegans  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  Cat. 

B.  iv.  p.  447. 

Lord  Tweeddale  was  in  error,  I  think,  in  referring  it  to 

C.  banyumas,  inasmuch  as  this  specimen  is  a  brown  bird  of 
the  C  rubecvloides  group,  whilst  C.  banyumas  belongs  to  the 
C  tickelluB  group,  in  which  the  female  is  blue,  like  the  male. 

The  bird  now  sent  by  Mr.  Maitland-Heriot  is  a  female, 
which  most  resembles  C.  elegans,  but  differs  in  having  the 
throat  and  breast  pale  olive-brown  instead  of  bright  rufous. 
I  propose  to  name  it  C  herioti,  after  the  sender. 

12.    loLE  PHILIPPINENSIS  (182). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  birds  from  Negros  and  Gui- 
maras  are  much  larger  (wing  4*35  inches)  than  those  from 
Luzon,  Zebu,  and  N.  Mindanao  (wing  3*7  to  4  inches). 
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13.  LOCUSTELLA  LANCEOLATA. 

New  to  the  Philippine  list. 

14.  CiSTICOLA  CURSITANS  (197). 

Cisticola  cursitans,  Tweedd.  P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  710  (p.  622). 
New  to  the  island  of  Luzon. 

15.  Anthus  gustavi  (209). 
Two  specimens. 

16.  Alauda  wattersi  (266). 

Alauda  wattersi,  Sw.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  389;  Tweedd. 
P.Z.S.  1878,  p.  710  (p.  623). 

Three  specimens  of  this  Lark^  identified  by  Lord  Tweeddale 
with  A.  wattersi,  which  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with^  A.  coelivox,  Swinhoe,  one  of  the  numerous  subspecies 
of  A.  arvensis. 

Wing  3*3  inches. 

It  evidently  breeds  in  the  islands,  as  one  of  Mr.  Heriot^s 
specimens  is  that  of  quite  a  young  bird. 

17.    MiRAFRA  PHILIPPINENSIS,  Sp.  nOV. 

Seven  specimens  of  a  small  Mira/ra,  allied  to  M.  parva, 
Swinhoe,  of  Flores,  but  very  much  darker  in  plumage  than 
tliat  or  any  of  the  other  species. 

Above  deep  brown,  each  feather  margined  with  pale  brown ; 
lores  and  superciliaries  yellowish  white  or  buft*  j  outer  edge  of 
some  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  chestnut,  which  colour 
extends  more  or  less  over  the  shoulders,  especially  in  young 
birds.  Beneath  buff,  slightly  rufous  on  the  flanks  and  breast 
in  some  specimens ;  feathers  of  the  throat  and  breast  with  a 
triangular  brown  spot.     Wing  2*7  inches,  tail  2,  tarsus  '8. 

18.  Ptilocolpa  griseipectus  (280). 

19.  excalfactoria  ciiinensis  (297). 

The  Philippine  bird  belongs  to  the  true  E.  chinensis.  See 
Wald.  Tr.  Z.  S.  ix.  p.  22 i«  (p.  387). 

20.    GaLLICREX  CINEREA   (319). 
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21.    PORZANA  BAILLONI   (322). 

Porzana  pygnuea  (Naum.),  Tweedd.  Tr.  Z.  S.  ix.  p.  230 
(p.  392). 

Two  specimens  sent. 

The  Philippine  habitat  is  thus  confirmed. 

22.  Porzana  tabuensis. 

Oue  specimen  is  sent.  This  species  is  new  to  the  Philip- 
pine list. 

23.  CicoNiA  BPiscopus  (348). 
New  to  Luzon. 

24.  OORSACHIUS  MELANOLOPHUS  (360). 

An  adult  bird^  with  a  chestnut  head^  which  closely  agrees 
with  an  adult  specimen  from  Japan  (mentioned  ^  Ibis/  1884^ 
p.  335).  Without  more  specimens  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
decided  opinion^  but  I  am  more  than  ever  disposed  to  think 
that  the  Japanese  and  Philippine  species  are  distinct  from  the 
continental  bird.  Mr.  Oates's  remarks  (B.  Burmab^  ii.  p.  260) 
should^  however,  be  consulted. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  Martin,  of  Aucheu- 
dennan,  Alexandria,  N.B.,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  a  collection  of  birds  received  by  him  from  the 
Philippine  Islands.  In  the  collection  I  have  found  a  fejv 
specimens  which  are  worthy  of  note. 

25.  SCELOSTRIX  CANDIDA  (37). 

Luzon,  from  which  it  had  not  previously  been  recorded. 

26.  GRAUCALUS  STRIATUS  (110). 

Ouimaras  :  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  from 
this  island  before. 

27.  Pericrocotus  novus,  sp.  nov. 

An  apparently  undescribed  species  of  Pericrocotus,  of  the 
P.  flammetu  group,  obtained  in  the  province  of  Isabella,  in 
Northern  Luzon,  was  in  the  collection.  The  specimen  was 
a  male,  but  unfortunately  it  was  lost  in  going  through  the 
post  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe.  I  omitted  to  take  a  description 
of  it  previous  to  sending  it ;  Imt  as  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  of  the  distinctness  of  the  species,  I  'do  not  heaitat 
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to  bestow  on  it  the  title  of  Pericroeoius  novus.  It  b^ongs 
to  the  P.  flammeus  group^  and  is  most  nearly  allied  to  P. 
exsul  of  Java. 

28.    StURNIA  VIOLACEA  (252). 

Luzon^  to  which  new. 

29.  Calornis  panayexNSIs  (255). 
Guimaras.     Not  previously  recorded  thence. 

30.  Ardetta  sinensis. 

Luzon.     Not  recorded  before  from  Luzon. 


XXII. — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  the  vicinity  of  Muscat. 
By  R«  BowDLER  Sharpe^  F.L.S.^  F.Z.S.^  &c.^  2k)ological 
Department^  British  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

(Plate  VI.) 

For  the  collection  here  described  the  British  Museum  is 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Miles^  and  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  any  series  of  birds  from  a  new 
locality  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  the  present  instance. 
The  only  information  we  possess  up  to  the  present  concerning 
the  ornithology  of  this  part  of  Arabia  is  contained  in  a  short 
reference  in  Mr.  Hume's  diary  of  his  expedition  to  Sind  and 
the  Mekran  coast  (^  Stray  Feathers/  i.  pp.  144-166).  Mr. 
Hume  was  at  Muscat  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1872,  and 
stayed  till  the  evening  of  the  24th.  Beyond  a  few  Gulls  and 
sea-birds,  he  found  on  shore  only  some  Common  Sandpipers, 
Egyptian  Vultures,  Ospreys,  Ravens,  Sparrows,  Turtle-Doves, 
and  a  Kingfisher ;  but  it  was  of  course  impossible  for  him 
in  such  a  short  visit  to  get  into  the  interior,  where,  however, 
he  was  informed,  there  were  many  birds.  We  hope  soon 
to  receive  from  Colonel  Miles  some  further  particulars  as  to 
the  exact  localities  where  the  specimens  were  procured,  but 
meanwhile  I  have  thought  it  of  some  interest  to  give  a  list 
of  the  species. 

Where  the  species  have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  British 
Museum  ^  Catalogue  of  Birds,'  I  have  referred  to  Mr.  Hume's 
"  List  of  Indian  Birds,''  published  in  ^  Stray  Feathers '  for 
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1879  (i»p.  73-116) !   it  contains  full  references  to  Jerdou'a 
'  Birds  of  India '  and  '  Stray  Feathers/  iu  which  works  orni- 
I  thol(^ists  will  tiud  many  details  respecting  the  birds  mentioned 
I  in  the  preaeut  paper. 

VxLCu  cOMMCMa,  Um.;   Sharpe,  Cat.   B.   Brit,  Mus.  i. 
p.  376. 

No.  19.     An  immature  bird. 

Falco  concolor,  Temm. ;  Sharpie,  t.  c.  p.  405. 

No.  12.     Quite  a  young  bird,  the  determination  of  which 

[  bas  gi^-en  me  some  trouble.     The  peculiar  pink  hue  of  the 

k  under  surface  is   quite  different  from  that  of  any  young 

I  Bobby  with  which  I  nm  acquainted,  and  no  specimen  out  of 

I  our  large  series  of  Falco  aubbuteo  can  be  found  to  match  it. 

I I  therefore  believe  it  to  be  an  immature  Falco  concolor, 
h  although  it  docs  not  resemble  exactly  any  specimen  I  have 
P yet  seen,  nor  any  figure  of  the  young  bird.  This,  I  fancy, 
I  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Muscat  specimen  is  younger 
I  than  any  previously  procured  by  naturalists.  1  have  asked 
■Colonel  Milea  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  adult  bird  of  this 
iTalcoD,  and  shall  await  its  arrival  with  interest. 

The  only  specimen  of   tliia  species  from   North-eastcru 

r  Africa  in  the  Museum  is  an  adult  bird  from  Kfat  in  Slioa, 

obtained  by  Sir  W.  C.  Harris.     It  is  very  much  lighter  grey 

than  any  uf  the  Madagascar  B])ecimcn3  in  the  collection,  but 

much  resembles  the  figure  giren  by  Grandidier  and  Mihie- 

I  Edwards  (llist.  Nat.  de  Madagascar).     This  species  would 

I  appear  to  be  subject  to   melanism,  as  all  the  Mndagftscar 

P  ipeeimens  in  the  Museum  are  blacker  than  the  Efat  bird. 

ClRCCa  rtoAROVS  (L.) ;    Sharpe,    Cat.    B.   Brit,   Mus.   i. 
I  p.  64. 

No.  12.     Two  young  birds. 

ScOFs  ctv  (Scop.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B,  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  47. 
No.  2.     An  adult  bird,  agreeing  with  liluropcau  specimena. 
Mr.  Comming  has  sent  examples  of  it  from  Fao. 
Beau  uiLEsi,  sp,  n,     (Plate  YI.) 
A  small  Kiigle  Owl  canuol  he  referred  to  any  known  speciiM 
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with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  not  B,  iffnavus  nor  B.  twr* 
comantis,  for  it  is  not  half  the  size^  and  moreover  belongs 
to  a  section  of  the  genus  Bubo  in  which  the  last  joint  of  the 
toes  is  unfeathcred.  It  has  no  '^  wig  "  like  B.  bengaltnsis  or 
B.  ascalaphus,  and  is  so  much  smaller  that  it  could  never  be 
mistaken  for  either  of  these  species. 

The  nearest  approach  that  I  can  find  to  the  Muscat  Owl  is 
in  Bubo  magtlianicus ! ;  for  B,  capemis  is  an  Owl  of  a  totally 
different  type^  with  large  white  ovate  spots  on  the  wing- 
coverts  and  on  the  underparts,  whereas  B.  milesi  is  narrowlj 
barred  on  the  breast  and  abdomen,  with  the  thighs  and  leg- 
feathers  pale  tawny,  indistinctly  but  regularly  barred  across 
with  dusky  brown.  The  accompanying  figure  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  8i)ecie8,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  unlike  any  other 
Palsearctic  or  Indian  Eagle  Owl.  The  measurementa  of  the 
type  specimen  arc  as  follows: — Total  length  18  inches, 
culmen  1*55,  wing  12-7,  tail  7,  tarsus  2*4. 

CoRVUs  UMBRiNUs,  Sundcv. ;  Shar])e,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mu». 
iii.  p.  17. 

No.  49.     An  adult  specimen. 

Oriolus  oalbvla,  L.;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  191. 
No.  38.    An  adult  female.    Also  forwarded  to  the  Museain 
from  Fao  by  Mr.  Gumming. 

Saxicola  picata,  Blyth ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v. 
p.  3G7. 

No.  5.     Two  adult  females. 

Saxicola  .Montana,  Gould;  Seebohm,  t.  c.  p.  384. 
No.  33.     Two  adults. 

PvcNONoics  XANTHOPYGUs  {Hcmpr.  &  Khr.);  Sharpe,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  \i.  p.  135. 

No.  2K.  Two  adult  Kpecimens.  Muscat  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  aliout  the  extreme  eastern  range  of  this  species, 
which  did  not  occur  in  Mr.  Cumming's  Fao  collection. 

Aroya   siiiAMicEPH    (Octzschm.) ;   Sharpe,  Cat.   B.   Brit. 
MuH.  vii.  p.  39ri. 
No.  21.     Two  adult  specimens.     It  is  rather  interesting 
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la  find  th«t  the  Babbling  Thrush  of  the  Muscat  district  ia 
A.  tquamicept  and  uot  A.  kuttoni,  which  is  the  species  iuha- 
biting  Persia. 

Lasius  rALiJix,  Finsrh  ;  Gaiiow,  Cat.  B,  Brit.  Mus.  viii. 
p,  2J7. 

No.  22.  Two  speciraeus,  whifh  appear  to  ngree  with 
those  determiDod  by  Dr.  Gadow  as  L.  fallax  in  the  British 
Mn»euui.  One  similar  Apecimeu  was  sent  from  Fao  by 
Mr.  D.  W.  Cumming. 

MoTACiLLA  ALBA,  L. ;  Sharpt^,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  x.  p.  454. 
I       No«-  13,  17.     Two  specimens  in  winter  phimage. 

I       Oalkrita  cristata,  L,  ;  Kumc,  Stray  F.  18?9,  p.  139. 
No.  27.     Two  specimens. 

Mebops  mcscatensis,  Sliarpc,  antcil,  p.  15. 
Sf.  ttSinis  M.  ajanopbryi,  Bpd  rostro  minore  et  linea  super- 

ciliari  viridi-cranea  nee  iiete  cyanea  distiuguemla.    Long. 

tot,  7o,  culroen  10,  alffi  3*75,  candse  37,  tarsi  0'35. 
No.  15.  This  is  a  very  interesting  new  form  of  Bee-eater, 
intermediate  between  M.  viridit  and  M.  ajuvophryi.  In  its 
bhie  throat  and  eyebrow  it  resembles  tlie  latter  species,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  the  blue  of  these  parts  is  greenish  in 
tint.  The  throat  is  paler  and  more  vcrdigris-blue,  the  black 
throat-spot  is  smaller,  and  the  bill  is  sliorter.  Mr.  Dresser 
has  kindly  lent  me  his  two  specimens  of  M.cijanophryg,  with 
which  to  compare  the  Muscat  bird.  At  the  same  time  the 
latter  is  approached  by  a  Baluchistan  example  of  M.  viridit 
which  has  a  decidedly  blue  throat,  but  all  the  specimens  of 
M.  viridia  from  India  which  show  any  blue  ou  the  throat 
Uave  ouly  a  green  eyebrow,  not  even  mined  with  blue.  Of 
the  two  species,  M.  muncatensig  must  be  compared  with 
M.  cyanophiys  rather  than  with  M.  viridit, 

CoRAciAS  i.vdica,  L.  ;  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  83. 

No.  40.  Two  specimens.  Both  the  birds  sent  agree 
entirely  with  Indian  examples.  The  British  Museum  has 
rIso  received  a  specimen  from  Fao,  iu  the  Persian  Gulf, 
preKciited  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Cumniing. 
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Alcedo  ispida^  L.  ;  Hume^  Str.  F.  1879^  p.  86. 

Alcedo  bengalensiSf  Humej  Str.  F.  1873^  p.  168. 

No.  1.  An  adult  specimen.  Mr.  Hame  considers  the 
Kingfisher  which  he  procured  at  Muscat  to  be  A.  bengalemii; 
but  Colonel  Miles's  specimen  appears  to  me  to  be  ^.  ispida, 
supposing  that  the  two  forms  can  really  be  distinguished  as 
more  than  races.  After  looking  oyer  Mr.  Hume's  immense 
series  of  A.  bengalensis,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to 
maintain  A.  bengalensis  as  a  distinct  species;  for^  as  he  has 
pointed  out^  the  Sind  birds  are  really  intermediate^  and  I  see 
from  his  label  that  he  has  altered  his  opinion  as  to  the  Muscat 
specimen^  which  is  now  labelled  A.  ispida.  In  future  I  think 
that  A,  bengalensis  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  small^ 
brightly -coloured^  tropical  race  of  the  European  A.  ispida, 

Upupa  epops,  L.  j  Hume,  Str.  F.  1879,  p.  90. 
No.  39.     One  adult  bird. 

TuRTUR  RisoRius,  L. ;  Humc,  t.  c.  p.  110. 
No.  35.     Two  specimens. 

TURTUR  SENEOALENSIS,  L.  j    HumC,  t.  C.  p.  110. 

No.  41.    Two  specimens. 

Pterocles  lichtensteini,  Temm. ;  Hume  and  MarshaH, 
Game  Birds  of  India,  i.  p.  65. 
No.  44.     One  specimen. 

Pterocles  coronatus,  Licht. ;  Hume  and  Marshall,  t.  c. 

p.  57. 

Nos.  46,  48.     Two  specimens. 

Ammoperdix  heyi,  Hume  and  Marshall,  t.  c.  p.  49,  note. 
Nos.  31,  43.     A  pair. 

Ortygornis  pondicerianus,  Gm. ;  Hume  and  Marshall, 
t.  c.  p.  52. 

No.  30.     One  specimen. 

HouBARA  MACQUEENi  (Gray  &  Hardw.) ;  Hume  and  Mar- 
shall, t.  c.  p»  17. 

No.  48.     An  adult  specimen. 
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Crbx  crcx  (L.). 

Crex  pratenns,  Hume,  Str.  F.  1879,  p.  113. 

No.  37.     An  apparently  adult  bird. 

FuLiCA  ATBA,  L. ;  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  113. 
No.  8.  A  specimen  killed  in  winter. 

(Edicnbmus  scolofax  (Gm.) ;  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  112. 
No.  29.     An  adult  bird. 

LoBiYANBLLUs  iNDicus  (Bodd.) ;   Hume,  t.  e.  p.  112. 
No.  4.     An  adult  specimen. 

Charadrius  pulvus,  Gm. ;  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  1 12. 
No.  25.     An  adult  specimen. 

Squatarola  HELVETICA  (L.) ;  Humc,  t.  c.  p.  112. 
No.  14.     Two  specimens.  ^ 

^OTALITIS  MONOOLICUS  (Pall.). 

jEffiaUtis  mongola,  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  112. 
Nos.  11,  42.     Two  specimens  in  winter  plumage,  identified 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting. 

^GiALiTis  GEOPPROYi  (Wagl.)  ;   Humc,  t.  c.  p.  112. 
No.  23.     Two  specimens,  also  identified  for  me  by  Mr. 
Harting. 

uSIoiALiTis  DUBius  (Scop.)  ;  Humc,  t.  c.  p.  112. 
No.  15.     One  specimen. 

ToTANUs  ocHROPUs,  L. ;  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  113. 
No.  3.     One  specimen. 

ToTANUS  CALiDRis,  L. ;  Humc,  t.  c.  p.  113. 
No.  6.     One  specimen. 

ToTANUS  OLAREOLA,  L. 

Rhyacophila  fflareola,  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  113. 
No.  31.     One  specimen. 

Tringa  alpina  (L.)  ;  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  113. 
Nos.  26,  34,  35.     Four  specimens. 

Trinooides  hypoleucus,  L.;  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  113. 
No.  31.  One  specimen.     Also  noticed  at  Muscat  by  Mi 
Hume  (Str.  F.  1873,  p.  145). 
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NuMENius  MAJOR^  T.  &  S.  Fauii.  Japon.  p.  110,  pi.  Ixri. 
No.  47.     An  adult  specimen.     Mr.  Harting  pronounces  it 
to  be  the  large  Asiatic  Curlew. 

Demieoretta  oularis  (Bosc);  Hume,  Str.  F.  1879,  p.  114. 
No.  18.     An  adult  bird. 

Larus  hemprichi,  Bp. ;   Hume,  t.  c.  p.  115. 
No.  10.     A  specimen  in  moult,  changing  from  the  brown 
plumage  into  the  full  grey  dress. 

Larus  ridibundus,  L.  ;  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  115. 
No.  24.     Two  specimens. 

Larus  cachinnans.  Pall. ;  Hume,  t.  c.  p.  115. 
No.  9.  An  adult  bird,  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  Howard 
Saunders. 

Phaeton  indicus,  Hume;  id.  t.  c.  p.  116. 
No.  7.     An  adult  bird,  belonging  to  the  short-tailed  form, 
called  by  Mr.  Hume  P.  indicus. 


XXIII.— ^  List  of  the  Birds  obtained  by  Mr.  Henry  Whitety 
in  British  Guiana.     By  Osbert  Salvin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  78.] 

520*.  Fregata  aquila. 

Tachypetes  aquila,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  763. 
Fregata  aquila,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N. 
Am.  ii.  p.  128. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

521*.  Pelecanus  fuscus. 

Pelecanus  fuscus  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  764;  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.  ii. 
p.  139. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  WTiitely's  collection. 

522.  Phalacrocorax  brasilianus. 

Halieus  brasilianus  (Gni.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  764. 
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Phalacrocorax  brasilianus,  Baird^  Brew.^  &  Ridgw.  Water- 
Birds  N.  Am.  ii.  p.  156. 
Camacusa. 

523*.  Plotds  anhinoa. 

Plottis  ankinga,  Linn.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  764; 
Baird^  Brew.,  &  Bidgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.  ii.  p.  166. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

524*.  Ardea  cocoi. 

Ardea  cocoi,  Linn.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  752; 
Baird^  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  6. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

525.  Ardea  eoretta. 

Ardea  effretta,  Gm.,  Coues,  B.  N.  W.  p.  519. 
Herodias  egretta,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N. 
Am.  i.  p.  23. 

Ardea  luce,  HI.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  753. 
Bartica  Grove. 

526.  Ardea  candidissima. 

Ardea  candidissima,  Gm.,  Coues,  B.  N.  W.  p.  521. 
Garzetta  candidissima,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water- 
Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  28. 

Ardea  nivea.  Lath.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  753. 
Bartica  Grove. 

527*.  Ardea  tricolor. 

Ardea  tricolor,  Miill.  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  p.  111. 

Hydranassa  tricolor,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds 
N.  Am.  i.  p.  39. 

Ardea  leucogaster,  Wagl.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  753. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

528*.  Ardea  cjbrulea. 

Ardea  carulea,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  238. 

Florida  carulea,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N. 
Am.  i.  p.  43. 

Ardea  cterulescens,  Lath.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  758. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely^s  collection. 
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529.  Akdea  aoami. 

Ardea  agami,  Gm.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  753. 
Camacusa. 

530.  Ardea  cyanurus. 

Ardea  cyanurus,  Vieill.  N.  Diet.  d^Hist.  N.  xiv.  p.  421. 
Ardea  scapularis,  Licht.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  753. 

Bartica  Grove. 

531*.    BOTAURUS  LENTIGINOSUS. 

Butaurus  lentiginosus  (Shaw)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  754;  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.i.p.  67. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

532*.    BoTAURUS  PINNATUS. 

Ardea  pinnatay  Wagler,  Isis,  1829,  p.  662. 
Botaurus  pinnatus   (lU.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.    Guiana,  iii. 
p.  754;  Scl.  &  Salv.  Ex.  Oru.  p.  181,  pi.  91. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

533.    TiGRISOMA  BRASILIENSE. 

Tigrisoma  tigrinum  (Gm.)  et  T.  brasiliense  (Linn.),  Cab. 
in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  pp.  753,  754 ;  Scl.  &  Salv.  Ex.  Orn. 
p.  184. 

Merum^  Mountains,  Camacusa. 

534*.    NVCTICORAX  N^VIUS. 

Ardea  ncevia,  Bodd.  Tabl.  PI.  Enl.  p.  51. 

Nycticorax  g ardent  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  /5u. 

Nycticorax  griseus  ncevius,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water- 
Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  55. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

535*.  Nyctherodius  violaceus. 

Nycticorax  violaceus  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  754. 

Nyctherodius  violaceus,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water- 
Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  61. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 
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536^.    PiLHERODIUS  FILEATUS. 

Nycticcrax  pileatus   (Lath.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.    Guiana^ 
iii.  p.  754. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

537*.  Cancroma  cochlearia. 

Cancroma  cochlearia,  Linn.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  755. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

538^.  Myctbria  americana. 

Mycteria  americana,  Linn.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  751 ;  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.  i. 
p.  79. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

539^.    ClCONIA  MAGUARI. 

Ciconia  magiuiri,  Temm.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  752. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

540*.  Tantalus  loculator. 

Tantalus  loculator,  Linn.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  756 ;  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  81 . 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

541*.    EUDOCIMUS  RUBER. 

Ibis  rubra  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  756. 

542*.  Phimosus  inpurcatus. 

ZSttf  tn/ifrca/ti«,  Licht.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  756. 

543*.  Cercibis  oinrcERCUs. 

Ibis  oxycercus^  Spix,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  756. 

544*.  Theristicus  caudatus. 

Thmsticus  caudatus  (Bodd.),  Elliot,  P.  Z.  S.  1877,  p.  498. 
lUs  albicoUis,  Gm.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  757. 
Theristicus  melanopis,  auct. 

These    four    species    of    Ibis     are    not    represented   in 
Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

n2 
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545.  Harpiprion  cayennensis. 

Ibis  cayennensis  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  757. 

Harpiprion  cayennensis,  Elliot^  P.  Z.  8.  1877,  p.  502. 
Bartica  Grove^  Camacusa. 

546'^.  Platalea  ajaja. 

Platalea  ajaja,  Linn.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  755. 
Ajaja  rosea,  Baird,  Brew.^  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am. 
i.  p.  102. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

547*.  Ph(enicopteru8  ruber. 

Phcenicopterus  ruber,  Linn.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  761;  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.  i. 
p.  415. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

548*.  Palamedea  cornuta. 

Palamedea  cornuta  (Linn.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  751. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

549*.    ChENALOPEX  JUBATUS. 

Chenalcpex  jubatus  (Spix)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  762. 

550*.  Dendrocygna  viduata. 

Dendrocygna  viduata  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  762. 

551*.  Dendrocygna  discolor. 

Dendrocygna  autumnalis,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  762. 

Dendrocygna  discolor,  Scl.  &  Salv.  Nomencl.  Av.  Neotr. 
p.  161;  P.Z.S.  1876,  p.  375. 

552*.  Dafila  bahamensis. 

Dafila  bahamensis  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  768. 

These  four  species  of  Anatidse  are  not  represented  in 
Mr.  Whitelv's  collection. 
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553.  Cairina  moschata. 

Cairina  moschata  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  763 ;  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  378. 
R.  Yuruani  (2700  ft.),  Roraima. 

554.  COLUMBA  8PECIOSA. 

Cohimba  speciosa,   Gm.^   Cab.   in    Schomb.   Guiana^  iii. 
p.  743 ;  Knip  &  Temm.  Pig.  i.  Columb.  p.  39,  pi.  14. 
Bartica  Grove^  Camacusa^  Roraima  (3500  ft.) . 

555.  CoLUMBA  ALBILINEATA. 

Columba  albolineata,  G.  R.  Gray  in  Brit.  Mas.  List  Birds, 
iv.  Columbse,  p.  34  (descr.  nulla). 

Chlorcenas  albilineata,  Bp.  ex  Gray,  Consp.  Av.  ii.  p.  51. 

Roraima  (6000  ft.). 

The  specimens  from  Roraima  agree  with  our  large  series 
from  the  Andes  and  the  southern  part  of  Central  America. 

556.  Columba  rufina. 

Columba  rufina,  Temm.  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  743. 

Chloromas  rufina,  Bp.  Consp.  Av.  ii.  p.  52. 
Bartica  Grove,  Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

557.  Columba  plumbea. 

Columba  plumbea,  Vieill.  N.  Diet.  d^Hist.  N.  xxvi.  p.  358. 
Columba  hctUrix,  Wied,    Knip  etj  Prev.  Pig.   ii.  p.   80, 
pi.  44. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

558.  Columba  vinacea. 

Columba  vinacea,  Temm.^  Bp.  Consp.  Av.  ii.  p.  53. 
Roraima^  Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

559.    CHAMiBFELIA  6RISEOLA. 

Columbina  griseola,  Spix,  Av.  Bras.  ii.  p.  58,  pi.  75  a.  f .  2. 
R.  Yuruani,  Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

560^.    CHAMiBFELIA  FASSERINA. 

ChanuBpelia  passerina  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guianfty 
p.  743 ;  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  p.  606. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitcly's  collection. 
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561*.  Chamjepelia  talpacoti. 

ChamiBpelia  talpacoti  (Temm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  744. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

562.  Enoyptila  rufaxilla. 

Peristerajamaicensis,  Cab.  in  Scbomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  744. 
Colomba  rufasilla,  Richard  &  Bernard,  Act.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat 

Paris,  i.  p.  118. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

563.  Geotbyoon  Montana. 

Peristera  moniana  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  744. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merum^  Mountains,  Roraima 
(3500  ft.). 

564.  Crax  alector. 

Craa  alector,  Linn.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  746; 
Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  514. 
Camucusa. 

565*.    NOTHOCRAX  URUMUTUM. 

Crax  urumutum,  Spix,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  746. 
Nothocrax  urumutum,  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  519. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely^s  collection. 

566*.  MiTUA  tuberosa. 
Crax  mitu,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  270. 
Mitua  tuberosa  (Spix),  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  520. 
Urax  erythrorhynchus,  Sw.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  747. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

567*.  Mitua  tomentosa. 

Urax  tonientosa  (Spix),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  746. 

Mitua  tomentosa,  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  520. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely^s  collection. 

568.  Penelope  greeyi. 

Penelope  ffreeyi,  G.  R.  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  266,  pi.  22; 
Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  523. 
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SaJpiza  maraily  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  745  ? 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Roraima  (3500-5000  ft.) . 

The  specimens  of  Penelope  sent  home  by  Mr.  Whitely  all 
seem  to  belong  to  this  species^  a  small  form  of  P.  marail 
with  a  more  rufous  abdomen.  Not  finding  the  true  P,  marail 
in  these  collections,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  Schom- 
burgk's  birds  so  named  belong  here. 

569*.  Penelope  jacucaca. 

Penehpe  jacucacay  Spix,  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  523. 

Salpiza  jacucaca^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  74*5. 

A  Brazilian  species  not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely 's  col- 
lection, Schomburgk's  specimen  being  doubtfully  referable 
to  it. 

670*.  Penelope  cristata. 

Salpiza  cristata  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  745. 

Penelope  cristata,  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  525, 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection.  I  have  never 
seen  Guianan  specimens  of  this  species. 

571*.  Pjpile  cumanensis. 

Penelope  pipile  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  745. 
Pipile  cumanensis  (Jacq.),  Scl.   &    Salv.   P.  Z.  S.   1870, 
p.  529. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

572.  Ortalis  motmot. 

Ortalida  motmot    (Linn.),  Cab.   in   Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  744;  Scl.  &  Salv,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  532. 
Bartica  Grove,  Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

578*.   EUPSYCHORTYX  CRISTATUS. 

Ortyx  cristatus    (Linn.),   Cab.    in    Schomb.    Guiana,  iii. 

p.  747. 

Eupsychortyx  cristatus,  Gould,  Mon.  Odontoph.  pi.  9. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitcly*s  collection. 

574.  Odontophorus  guianensis. 

Odontophorus  guia$iensis  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^ 
iii.  p.  747;  Gould,  Mon.  Odontoph.  pi.  23. 
Bartica  Grove,  Merumd  Mountains,  Camacusa. 
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575*.  Rallus  lonoirostris. 

Rallus  longirosiris,  Bodd.,  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 
p.  444. 

Rallus  crepitans,  Linn.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  760. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

576.  Aramides  cayennensis. 

Ortygarchus  cayennensis  (6m. ),  Cab.  in  Scbomb.  OuiaDa, 
iii.  p.  759. 

Aramides  cayennensis,  Scl.  &  SaW.  P.  Z.  S.  1868^  p.  447. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacnsa. 

577*.  Aramides  axillaris. 

Aramides  axillaris,  Lawr.,  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 
p.  449. 

Ortygarchtis  mangle,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii.  p.  760 
(nee  Spix). 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

578.    PORZANA  ALBICOLLIS. 

Porzana  albicollis  (Vieill.),  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 
p.  451. 

Craw  mustelina,  Licht.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  760. 

Roraima  (3000  ft.). 

579.  Porzana  cayennensis. 

Porzana  cayennensis  (Gm.),  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 
p.  451. 

Merume  Mountains,  Roraima  (3500-5000  ft.) . 

580.  Porzana  concolor. 

Porzana  concolor  (Gosse),  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 
p.  452. 

Menime  Mountains. 

581.  Thyrorhina  schomburgki. 

Crax  schomburgki.  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  ii.  p.  245, 
iii.  p.  760. 

Thyrorhina  schomburgki,  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 
p.  458;  Ex.  Orn.  p.  133,  pi.  0^7. 

Merume  Mountains,  Roraima  (3500  ft.). 
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582*.    PORPHYRIO  liARTINICUS. 

Porphyrio  martinica  (Linn.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  761 ;  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  p.  459. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

SSS"^.  Gallinula  oaleata. 

Gallintda  gakata,  Licht.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  760 ;  ScL  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  p.  462 ;  Baird,  Brew.,  & 
Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  388. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

584.  Heliornis  fulica. 

Heliorms  fulica  (Bodd.),  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  p.  469. 
Podoa  surinamensis  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  765. 

Merum^  Mountains,  B.  Yuruani  (2700  ft.). 

585*.  Aramus  scolopaceus. 

Notherodhis  scolopaceus  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  759. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

586.  EURYPYGA  HELIAS. 

Eurypyga  helias,  111.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  752. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

587.  PSOPHIA  CREPITANS. 

Psophia  crepitans y  Linn.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  751. 

Camacusa,  R.  Atapurau. 

588"^.  (Edicnemus  bistriatus. 

CEdicnemus  bistriatus  (Wagler),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii-  p.  749 ;  Scl.  &  Salv.  Ex.  Om.  p.  60. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

589^.  Parra  jacana. 

Parrajassana,  Linn.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  759. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

590.    HOPLOPTERUS  CAYANUS. 

Hoplopterus  cay  anus  (Lath.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii 
p.  750. 
Bondma. 
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591*.    VaNELLUS  CAYENNEN8I8. 

Vanellus  cayennensis  (Lath.)^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^ 
iii.  p.  750. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

592.  Charadbius  viboinicus. 

Charadrius  virffinicus,  Bechst.  AUg.  Ueb.  der  Vc^.  iii. 
p.  455 ;  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii  p.  750. 

Charadrius  fulvus,  var.  virginicus,  Coues,  B.  N.  W.  p.  450. 
R.  Yuruani  (2700  ft.) . 

593*.    ^OIALITIS  SEMIPALMATA. 

jEgialitis  semipalmata  (Bp.)^Baird^  Brew.^  &  Ridgw.  Water- 
Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  154. 

Charadrius  brevirostris,  Neuw.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  750. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

594*.    iEoiALITIS  WILSONIA. 

JEffialitis  wilsonia  (Ord),  Coues,  B.  N.  W.  p.  456. 

Ochthodromus  wilsonius,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water- 
Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  168. 

Charadrius  crassirostris,  Spix^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  750. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitcly's  collection. 

595.    iEoiALITIS  COLLABIS. 

Charadrius  azane,  Temm.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  751. 

Bartica  Grove. 

596*.  Strepsilas  interpres. 

Strepsilas  interpres  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  751 ;  Baird,  Brew.  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.  i. 
p.  119. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

597*.  Himantopus  nioricollis. 

Hypsibates  nigricollis  (Vieill.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 
iii.  p.  758. 

Himantopus  nigricollis ,  Sol.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  p.  454. 
Not  represented  iu  Mr.  Whitcly's  collection. 


598. 

I,  IIL,  CkV-  a.  Satim.: .  Gx^ua. .:;.  ^.  71- 

Bafticm  Gfore,  Meraae  M,yni-a.-^.t.  ^1^-^:1.    fo J.  rL  . 


599.  G 

CBodd. ,  ScL  k  Sk^.  Ex.  Otl.  r.  19$ 

p.  75& 

Memme  Moantami^  Borama   ZS^'JO  &  . 


600*^.  MACBOKHJumrs 

Macrarkam^ms  yriaemM  -.Gsi.^  Cab.  bi  Scirjcib.  G&i;;&aA, 
liL  p.  758  ;  Baifd,  Birv.,  k  Rid^.  Wiser- Binii  X.  Am.  i. 
p.  196. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whiceiy's  coikcdoo. 

eOl*.  TmiXGA  CAxrrrs. 

TYmga  eammims,  Linn.,  Cib.  in  ScLomb.  Goiana,  iii. 
p.  758;  Baird,  Brew.,  k  Ridgv.  Waxer-Bird*  X.  Am.  i. 
p.  211. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitelr's  collectioa. 

602*.  Cai^ibeis  a&exabia. 

Calidris  araunria.  111.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  759 ; 
Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  X.  Am.  i.  p.  249. 
Not  represented  in  iLr.  Whitelv's  collection. 

603*.  Ereunetes  Frsiixrs. 

Ereunetes  puriUui  (Linn.),  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water- 
Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  205. 

Ereunete$  semipalmatus  (Wils.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana, 

iii.  p.  758. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whiteh-^s  collection. 

604*.  Sthphemia  semipalmata. 

Catapirophorus  semipalmatus  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb. 
Guiana,  iii.  p.  758. 

Tbtanus  semipalmatus,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Bidgw.  Watcr- 
Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  285. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitcly^s  collectiou. 
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605*.   TOTANUS  MBLANOLEUCV8. 

Totantu  meianoleucus  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Ouiana, 
iii.  p.  757 ;  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.  i. 
p.  269. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely'a  collection. 

606.    ToTANUS  FLAYIFES. 

Totanus  flavipes  (Wils.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  757 ;  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N.  Am.  i. 
p.  269. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

607.  Rhyacophilus  solitarius. 

Totanus  solitarius  (Wils.),  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water- 
Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  278. 
Roraima  (3500  ft.). 

608.  Trinooides  macularius. 

THngoides  macularius  (Linn.),  Baird,  Brew.,   &   Ridgw. 
Water-Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  301. 
Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa. 

609*.   NUMENIUS  HUDSONICUS  ? 

Numenius  phaopus,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iiL  p.  757. 

It  is  probably  to  N.  hudsonictis  that  Prof.  Cabanis  refers 
under  the  name  of  N.  phtBopus.  It  is  not  represented  in 
Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

610*.  Rhynchops  nigra. 

Rhynchops  nigra,  Linn.,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water- 
Birds  N.  Am.  i.  p.  192. 

Rhynchops  melanurus,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  p.  761. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

611*.  Sterna  maonirostris. 

Sterna  magnirostris,  Licht.,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  761. 
Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

612*.  Larus  atricilla. 

Xema  atricilla  (Linn.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  761. 
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Lotus  atricUIa,  Baird^  Brew.^  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds  N. 
Am.  i.  p.  254. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

613*.   PoDICErS  DOMINICUS. 

Colymbus  dominicuSy  Linn.^  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana^  iii. 
p.  765. 

Podiceps  daminicus,  Baird^  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water-Birds 
N.  Am.  i.  p.  438. 

Not  represented  in  Mr.  Whitely's  collection. 

614.   TlNAMUS  8UBCRI8TATU8. 

Trachypelmus  subcristatus,  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  749. 

Bartica  Grove^  Camacnsa,  Merume  Mountains,  Roraima 
(3500  ft.). 

615.  Crypturus  variegatus. 

Crypttarus  variegatus  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  748. 

Bartica  Grove,  Camacusa,  Merume  Mountains. 

C.  noctivagus,2L  species  of  South-eastern  Brazil,  is  included 
in  Prof.  Cabanis^s  list  of  Schomburgk's  collection ;  but  it  is 
open  to  doubt  if  it^  as  well  as  its  near  ally,  C.  variegattts,  both 
occur  in  British  Guiana. 

616.  Crypturus  pileatus. 

Crypturus  sovi  (Gm.),  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii. 
p.  748. 

Bartica  Grove,  Merum^  Mountains,  Roraima  (3500 
ft.?). 

In  the  next  Number  of  this  Journal  I  hope  to  conclude 
this  paper  with  a  summary  showing  the  relationships  of  the 
Bird-fauna  of  this  portion  of  Guiana  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
South  America. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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XXIY,— Notes  from  Ceylon.     By  H.  Parker,  F.Z.S. 

The  following  Notes,  which  are  supplementary  to  Col. 
Legge\s  '  Birds  of  Ceylon/  deal  chiefly  with  distribution  and 
nidification  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  Ceylon,  the  dates  of 
the  latter  being,  in  many  cases,  very  irregular,  considering 
that  the  island  is  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  sixe  <tf 
Ireland. 

Of  the  places  mentioned^  Tissa-maliarama  (Tissa),  20  miles 
north-east  of  Hambantota,  and  6  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
Ramb-hara  Wihara  (Ramb.),  9  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  strip 
of  heavy  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Walla wdganga,  are  in 
Southeast  Ceylon;  while  Vil-ankulam  (Vil.)  is  in  the  south- 
central  part  of  the  Northern  Province.  The  months  men- 
tioned arc  those  in  which  nests  have  now  been  found,  moatly 
in  addition  to  the  dates  previously  published.  Col.  Leggc's 
arrangement  and  nomenclature  are  followed. 

Spilornis  spilooastek  (Blyth).  April  (Mannar),  May 
(Tissa,  young).  In  the  former  case  an  egg  was  lying  in  the 
nest  without  any  lining.  It  is  a  rather  bniad  oval,  3'39  in. 
by  1*84  in.,  and,  as  may  l)e  supposed,  it  exhibits  a  decided 
similarity  to  the  egg  of  Spizavtus  ceylonensU.  The  shell  is 
rough  and  lustreless^  dull  white  in  ground-colour,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  underlying  spots  of  pale ''  brownish  lake-red  " 
(according  to  Symc^s  '  Werner's  Nomenclature  of  Colours  '), 
large  and  occasionally  almost  confluent  in  the  large  (or 
upper)  half  of  the  shell,  and  minute  and  paler  in  the  other 
half.  Irregularly  scattered  over  these  are  broken  spots  and 
small  blotches  of  "orange-coloured  brown,*'  varying  from 
deep  to  pale  in  tone,  and  decidedly  largest  and  most  nume- 
rous in  the  upper  half  of  the  egg. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  nest,  a  substantial  stmctare  ot 
sticks,  nearly  three  feet  wide,  had  a  slight  lining  of  two  or 
three  twigs  with  quite  fresh  green  leaves  on  them.  These 
arc  pn)bably  renewed  every  day.  The  nest  contained  a 
young  bird,  covered  with  white  down ;  its  iris  was  very  dark 
grey,  almost  black ;  bill  leaden  black  ;  cere  leaden,  almost 
as  dark  as  the  bill ;  fc*et  lemon-yellow  ;  (*1aws  bright  black. 
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Ou  the  approach  of  a  possible  enemy,  the  eaglet  behaved 
like  other  young  diurnal  Raptors,  raising  itself  ou  its  tarsus^ 
extending  its  plumeless  wings^  and  opening  its  mouth  widely. 
Even  a  tame  Tantalus^  which  bullied  every  thing  else  most 
unceremoniously^  treated  this  helpless  bird  with  respect 
after  it  had  showed  its  apparent  readiness  to  fight  him. 

PoLioAETus  iCHTHYAETUs  (Horsf.).  Dcccmbcr  (Vil.).  A 
nest  contained  an  eaglet  in  down  and  an  addled  q^^,  Wmv^  on 
a  bed  of  fresh  green  leaves^  which  the  bird  was  seen  to  renew 
duly.  The  egg^  which  is  comparatively  small^  is  a  blunt 
oval,  2'51  in.  by  1-98  in.  It  is  rather  rough  in  texture,  and 
of  a  very  pale  cream-colour,  almost  white,  with  a  faint  gloss. 

Falco  psregrinator  (Sund.).  A  dark  Falcon,  with  dull 
reddish  underparts,  which  frequented  Tissa  for  some  weeks, 
was  apparently  this  species  :  I  was  unable  to  approach  it. 

Palaornis  eupatrivs  (Linn.).  Feb.  (Tissa).  All  the  nests 
examined  contained  three  young  birds. 

PaljEORNIs  TORQUATU8  (Bodd.).  Feb.  (Tissa),  April 
(Bamb.). 

PAiJEORNiscYANOCKPHALUs(Linn.).  Fcb.  (Tissa).  Found 
sparingly  at  Vil-ankulam. 

PiciTS  MAHRATTENSis  (Lath.).  May  (Tissa),  Fcb.  (Ramb.). 
Probably  breeds  throughout  the  year. 

YuNOiPicus  OYMNOPHTHALMUs  (Blyth) .  Feb.  (Tissa),  July 
(Vil.).  A  nest  of  this  Pigmy  Woodpecker  was  in  a  hole, 
10  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  dead  branch  three  inches  thick. 
The  entrance  was  circular,  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  The 
cavity  was  excavated  down  the  branch  for  8  inches,  and  was 
2  in.  by  2|  in.  wide.  Two  eggs  were  lying  on  the  bare 
wood.  A  second  nest  contained  three  eggs.  They  are  very 
blunt  ovals,  with  a  slight  gloss,  and  are  pinkish  when  quite 
fresh,  but  become  pure  white_  when  cleaned  out.  Average 
size  '62  in.  by  *53  in. 

Brachypternus  ceylonus  (Forster).  July  (Tissa)* 
Probably  breeds  throughout  the  year. 
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Brachypternus  intermedius  (Legge).  This  is  the  com- 
mon Woodpeckerat  Vil-ankolam.  It  feeds  on  the  ground 
sometimes. 

Ph(enicofhaes  pyrrhocephalus  (Forster).  Plentiful  at 
Ramb-hara  Wihara.  At  the  end  of  March  some  birds  had 
paired^  and  dissection  showed  that  the  breeding-season  was 
not  distant ;  it  may  be  in  May. 

Harpactes  fasciatus  (Forster).  Plentiful  at  Ramb-hartt 
and  in  forest  north-east  of  Vil-ankulam. 

Anthkacoceros  coronatus  (Bodd.).  Three  eggs  of  this 
Hornbill^  taken  in  dense  forest  in  June^  were  brought  to  me 
at  Vil-ankulam.  The  men  who  took  them  stated  that  the 
hole  was  plastered  up,  as  usual  with  Hombills,  and  that 
one  of  the  birds  (which  they  ate)  was  inside. 

The  eggs,  which  are  decidedly  small  for  such  a  bird^  aie 
typical  ovals.  They  are  glossless,  and  of  a  very  coarse 
texture  (but  not  chalky),  with  many  pit-marks  of  varying 
shapes  and  sizes.  Writing  on  them  seemed  like  writing  on 
stone.  Their  colour  is  a  dull  brownish,  deep  grey  cream, 
possibly  once  nearly  white  and  now  discoloured ;  many  of 
the  pit-marks  are  stained  by  dirt,  which  gives  the  shell  a 
spotted  appearance.  In  a  suitable  position  the  eggs  exhibit 
a  sub-spotting  of  white,  apparently  caused  by  small  portions 
of  shell  with  a  finer  texture  than  the  rest.  The  lining  is 
white.  Two  measure  2*04  in.  by  1-53  in. ;  the  other  is  1'96 
in.  by  1*48  in.  Fortunately  they  were  hard-set,  so  that  the 
young  birds  could  be  identified ;  these  had  the  usual  large 
bills,  but  of  course  no  ^^  horn." 

Ceyx  tridactyla  (Pall.).  This  lovely  Kingfisher  appa- 
rently frequents  all  the  streams  of  the  drier  ''  low-country '' 
districts.     One  flew  through  my  room  at  Ramb-hara  Wihanu 

Merofs  swinhoii  (Hume).     March,  April  (Tissa). 

Caprimulous  asiaticus  (Lath.).  June  (Tissa),  July 
(Vil.),  August  (Hamb.),  October  (Mannar). 

Lanius  cristatus  (Linn.).  Twice  recorded  at  Tissa  on 
October  7th ;  it  leaves  at  the  end  of  April. 
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hsm  CAXicm  (Blytb).  In  November  1 88 1>,  I  met  with 
oneoftlim  Shrikes  at  Udukiriwila,  10  miles  inland  from 
Tnigdh,S.P. 

BvcHis«AAnu  (Hermann).  This  Drongo  is  resident  at 
^luknlam. 

SuPinrEA  ALBiVKONTATA  (Fraokl.).  March,  Junc^  July 
fUw). 

Aiooaiiz  mjTTUi  (Layard).  Not  uncommon  at  Ramb-hara 
Vihin.  Dnring  March  the  yong  males  were  just  beginning 
to  utter  a  very  low  and  not  unpleasing  song.  The  birds 
vcre  quite  tame^  and  when  only  a  few  yards  from  me  would 
■ng  for  nearly  half  an  kour  at  a  time^  occasionally  stopping 
toafeeh  a  passing  insect. 

CinociNciA  MACBUEA  (Gm.).  Jnne  (Vil.),  July  (Tissa). 
Two  nests  contained  three  eggs  each^  not  distinguishable 
fiom  those  of  the  Magpie-Robin.  One  nest  was  in  the 
Uknr  end  of  a  broken  branch,  quite  close  to  a  path  along 
wUch  numerous  carts  and  people  had  been  passing  daily  for 
Utte  weeks.  A  nestling  which  I  tried  to  rear  had  the 
Brasl  spotted  plumage  of  young  Robins,  the  white  feathers 
king  like  those  of  the  adidt. 

DnxETiA  ALBOGULARis  (Blyth).     Febr.,  May,  June,  Nov. 
(Tissa).    Probably  breeds  throughout  the  year. 

Ai^ippB  NioaiFBONS  (Blyth).  June,  August,  Sept.  (Vil.). 
In  the  north  nearly  all  the  eggs  are  laid  in  May  and  June, 
according  to  my  experience. 

Pbllobnbum  fuscicapillum  (Blyth).  The  egg  figured 
in  the  'Birds  of  Ceylon'  appears  to  be  that  of  a  Dri/moeca 
{D.  valida  or  D.jerdom), 

Ptctorhis  nasalis  (Legge).  Febr.,  July,  Nov.,  Dec. 
(T^a).     Appears  to  breed  throughout  the  year. 

Prinia  hodgsoni  (Blyth).  Jan.,  May  (Tissa).  Probably 
througkont  the  year.  This  is  the  common  Prinia  in  all 
Sonth-east  Ceylon.    The  five  or  six  nests  that  I  have  seen 
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were  made  inside  one  or  two  leaves,  near  the  groand,  and  the 
eggs  were  unspotted. 

Drtmceca  valida  (Blyth).  Breeds  throughout  the  year  in 
South-east  Ceylon.     Two  to  four  eggs,  but  usually  three. 

Drymceca  jERBONi  (Blyth).  Breeds  throughout  the  year 
in  South-east  Ceylon.     Two  to  four  eggs,  but  usually  three. 

AcRocEPHALus  sTENTORivs  (Hemp.  &  £hr.).  July  (Tissa). 
Permanent  at  Tissa-maharama. 

Dendrophila  frontalis  (Horsf.).     April  (Ramb-hara) 

PiPRisoMA  AGILE  (Tickell).     Occurs  at  Ramb-hara. 

HiRUNDO  RUSTicA  (Liuu.).  Arrivcs  at  Tissa  from  August 
30th  to  Sept.  12th,  and  leaves  at  the  end  of  April.  These 
Swallows  sleep  in  immense  numbers  in  the  bulrushes  there, 
arriving  in  flocks  before  dusk.  Before  returning,  they 
amuse  themselves  by  rapid  evolutions,  high  and  low  in  the 
air^  sometimes  flying  in  a  wide  continuous  band  or  ring  over 
their  sleeping-quarters.  As  it  grows  dusk  they  suddenly 
drop  into  the  rushes.  Probably  they  come  from  great 
distances ;  very  few  are  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  during 
the  day. 

LiMONiDROMus  iNDicus  (Gm.).  Rccordcd  at  Tissa  on 
Sept.  20th,  but  it  may  arrive  a  little  earlier. 

Ploceus  mantar  (Horsf.).  Frequents  reeds  from  Tissa  to 
Udukiriwila.  At  the  former  place  this  Weaver-bird  is  now 
much  more  numerous  than  P.philippinus;  but  the  increase 
must  have  occurred  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  after  the 
repair  of  the  irrigation  works,  since  Col.  Legge  did  not  observe 
the  bird  there.  Probably  there  are  two  chief  breeding-seasons 
(as  in  the  case  of  P.  philippinus) ,  at  the  times  when  the  paddy- 
crops  ripen,  one  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  the  other  in 
July,  August,  and  September ;  but  eggs  can  be  taken  through- 
out most  of  the  year.  The  eggs  are  always  three  in  number. 
The  tube  of  the  nest  appears  to  be  added  only  after  they  are 
laid.  Every  Weaver-bird's  arrival  in  the  colony  is  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  exhibited  by  an  active  fluttering  of 
>ving8  and  much  miscellaneous  noise. 
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ACRIDOTHERES    MELAN08TERNU8    (Legge).        AugUSt^    NoV. 

(Tissa)^  Jn\j,  Nov.   (Vil.).     Appears  to  breed  throughout 
the  year. 

EuLABES  FT1LOOENT8  (Blyth).  Not  uncommon  at  Ramb- 
hara  Wihara. 

CoLUMBA  INTERMEDIA  (Strickl.).     Juue  (S.E.  coast). 

CoTURNix  CHiNENSis  (Linn.).     August  (Tissa). 

Gallinula  CHLOROPUS.  March^  Juue^  Julj  (Tissa).  The 
Moorhen  shows  great  mobility  of  habits  in  Ceylon.  In  the 
north-west  (Mannar  district  only)  it  is  numerous  and  a 
regular  migrant ;  in  the  extreme  south- cast  it  is  numerous 
and  a  permanent  resident ;  while  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
island  it  is  only  known  as  one  of  the  rarest  species^  and^  so 
far  as  I  am  aware^  no  addition  has  been  made  to  the  three 
specimens  recorded  in  the  '  Birds  of  Ceylon.'  Considering 
the  size  of  the  island^  this  appears  to  be  an  abnormal  distri- 
bution. 

In  the  north-west  this  bird  is  excessively  shy,  it  is  rarely 
found  near  the  shore^  it  is  almost  impossible  to  flush,  and  it 
never  leaves  the  dense  sedge  in  which  it  hides.  In  the  south- 
east, on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  tame  as  in  England,  it  is  quite 
commonly  found  near  the  margins  of  open  sheets  of  water, 
and  it  flies  at  once  on  being  frightened.  Finally,  it  has 
been  known  to  breed— once  at  Mannar,  and  twice  at  Tissa. 

Feb. :  cf  (Mannar,  breeding).  Length  13*30  inches  ;  ex- 
panse 21*30;  wing  6-70;  tarsus  195;  tail  3'20;  bill  1*20. 

June :  $  (Tissa,  breeding).'  Length  13*40  inches  ;  expanse 
21-62;  wing  6-72;  tarsus  210;  tail  3*40;  bill  from  gape 
115. 

PoBFHTRio  poliocefhalus  (Lath).  July  (Tissa).  As  Col. 
Legge  records  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  Blue  Coot 
must  have  two  broods  in  the  south-east. 

The  nestling  is  black-haired.  It  has  a  white  bill,  the  base 
being  crimson  at  the  sides ;  purple  or  lilac  casque ;  reddish- 
purple  legs ;  Hlac  toes ;  spur  on  the  winglet  lilac  and  very 
prominent. 

o2 
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Htdbophasianus  chirubgus  (Soopoli).  Aprils  Jane^  July 
(Tissa) .  The  nest  is  a  small  shallow  patch  of  weeds  on  the 
water.  The  young  nestling  is  blacky  with  a  bright  brown 
streak  down  the  middle  of  the  head  and  back^  and  another 
down  each  side.     Iris  dark  brown,  nearly  black. 

EsAcus  RECURYiaosTRis  (Cnv.).     March  (to  east  of  Tissa). 

PoDiCEPs  FLUTiATiLis  (Tunst.).  May  (young),  June 
(Tissa) .     A  floating  nest  of  weeds. 

Dendroctona  javanica  (Horsf.).  June,  July  (Tissa). 
One  nest  in  long  grass,  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  was 
cleverly  domed. 

Phcenicopterus  roseus  (Fall.).  According  to  natives  who 
have  correctly  described  the  nest  of  the  Flamingo,  the  breed- 
ing-season is  early  in  the  year,  about  March,  in  the  south- 
east. 

Xenorhtnchus  asiaticus  (Lath.).  Mr.  Byrde,  Assistant 
Government  Agent  at  Mannar,  obtained  two  young  birds  last 
year,  about  March,  from  a  nest  in  his  district.  They  are  quite 
tame,  and  stalk  about  near  his  house. 

Herodias  alba  (Linn.).  The  bill  of  the  Great  Egret  is 
yellow  in  the  breeding- season. 

Herodias  intermedia  (Wagler).  The  bill  of  this  Egret 
is  yellow  in  the  breeding-season. 
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[Continued  from  p.  98.] 

30.  Adrianof  on  the  Birds  of  North-western  Mongolia. 

[Ocherki  Severo-Zapadnoi  Mongolii.  G.  N.  Potanin.  Vypuak  iiL 
St.  Petersburg:  1883.    8vo.] 

The  above  is  as  much  as  need  be  given  of  the  Russian 
title  of  M.  Potanin's  report  of  his  travels  in  North- 
western Mongolia  in  1879-80,  through  a  region  of  large 
lakes  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  mountain-ranges  on  the 
confines  of  Russia  and  China.     At  pp.  24I-24S  is  a  list  of 
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the  species  of  birds,  37  iu  number,  examples  of  wliidi  were 
Follevted  by  Mr.  Adrianof.  This  list,  altliough  cotituiiiing 
DOtbiug  very  remarkable,  forma  an  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  tlie  a^  ifauna  of  that  almost  unexplured  couutry. 
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['The  Aak;  i 
I«nu«ry  liS*0.] 

Ncfirly  half  the  present  Part  is  devoted  to  an  important 
rMTUiR^  of  the  Birds  of  the  West  Indies  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Cory,  so 
well  kuowu  for  his  laboura  on  the  ornithulogy  of  the  ADtilles. 
.  Edgar  A.  Mearus  iteuds  notes  of  liis  obacrvutioiis  in 
Arizona  ou  the  Zone-tailed   Hawk  {Buleo  attbreviatm)  and 
the   Mexican   Blaek   Hawk    {Vrabitinga   anthractna) ;    Mr, 
Heusbaw   concludes   bis   list  of   Birds   observed    in    New 
Mexico ;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  contributes  a  fifth  paper  on 
t  the  breeding- habits  of  some  Arizona  Birds,  so  tliat  the  south- 
I  western  section  of  North  America  is  receiving  its  fair  share  of 
nttention.     From  the  first  instalmentof  an  iutercstiug  paper 
by  Mr.  Evermann,  on  the  Birds  of  Ventura  County,  Cali- 
fornia, we  leara  that  not  only  is  the  Barn-Owl  {Strix  ftam- 
ntetig  americauua)  gregarious  in  winter  to  the  extent  of  cou- 
1  sorting  in  Docks  of  upwards  of  fifty,  but  that  it  also  nests  in 
I  the  hnlcB  of  the  barrancas  iu  such  close  proximity  that  eleven 
I  nests  were  dug  into,  involving  some  time  and  labour,  in  a 
I  single  day.     Mr.  William  Brewster  commences  an  account 
I  of  his  experiences  in  the  western  portion  of  North  Carolina, 
mountain -region   which,   with   the   adjacent    portions  of 
Oeorgia  and  South  Carolina,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a 
lerra  incognita   to  the  ornithologist,  although  not  unvisitcd 
by  the  tonriat  and  sportsman.     Two  new  subspecies  are  dis- 
,  tingnhthed — Junco  hyemalii  carotinensia  and  Vireo  solilariua 
[  atticola. 

Among  tlie  General  Notes,  a  communication  by  Mr.  W. 
I  A.  Jeffries  will  he  read  with  interest  owing  to  its  bearing 
rnpon  the  question  of  migration,  which  ia  now  receiving  so 
I  much  atlcutiun.  Mr.  Jeffries  states  that  at  2  p.m.  on  the 
[  8th  of  laet  May,  when  two  days  and  a  few  hours  outward- 
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bound  from  New  York^  and  more  than  600  miles  from  land, 
scattered  flocks  of  Sandpipers  were  observed,  all  flying 
strongly,  nor  swerving  from  their  course  in  any  way,  and 
in  a  S.E.  by  E.  direction  I  This,  if  persisted  in,  would  have 
landed  them  in  Africa ;  but  perhaps  the  weather,  which  was 
somewhat  foggy,  may  have  been  responsible  for  this  erratic 
proceeding  in  the  month  of  May. 

32.  Barnes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

[Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  By  Ldeut.  H. 
Edwin  Bames,  D.A.O.    8vo.     Calcutta:  1885.] 

Mr.  Barnes's  Handbook  is  a  concentration  into  one  volume 
of  "  Jerdon,"  or  at  least  of  such  portions  of  it  as  relate 
to  the  Birds  of  the  Bombay  Prcf^idency.  Its  object  is  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  author's  fellow -workers  in  that  part 
of  India  '^  a  book  that  will  enable  them  to  identify  any  bird 
they  may  meet  with.''  This  object,  we  think,  Mr.  Bames 
has  carried  out  successfully,  although  it  is  obvious  that  by 
following  so  closely  the  method  and  arrangement  of  a  hook 
that  was  published  so  many  years  ago  he  has,  in  many  cases, 
sacrificed  correctness  to  convenience.  Mr.  Bames  had  been 
a  careful  observer  of  bird-life  during  his  twenty  years'  re- 
sidence in  India,  and  his  notes  on  this  branch  of  his  subject 
may  be  confidently  relied  upon. 

33.  Beckham  on  some  Kentucky  Birds. 

[List  of  the  Birds  of  Nelson  County.  By  Charles  Wickliffe  Beckham. 
Kentucky  Geol,  Surv.    September  1885.] 

In  1883  Mr.  Beckham  published  a  list  of  the  birds  of 
Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society  of  Natural  History.  Upon  this  is  based  the  present 
paper,  which  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  a  report  on 
the  geology  of  the  district.  The  list  contains  the  names  of 
171  species.  The  accompanying  observations  were  mostly 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Bardstown,  which  is  situated  ''just 
on  the  western  limit  of  the  '  Blue-grass  Region,'  forty  miles 
south-east  of  Louisville.'^ 


I 
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34.  Btomefield's  '  Reminiacences  of  Selbij.' 

[ Itcmitu«c«iiotM  nf  I'rideuLi  JoliD  ^Iby,  and  Twixi;!!  House;  him 
brief  iKitic««  of  oUier  Nortb-countr;  Naturalists.  I);  Leonnrd  nioms- 
field  (l»tp  Jenvna).    8vo.    Bath:  1885.     (For  private  circulation.)] 

We  have  already  noticed  (Ibis,  1885,  p.  441)  the  'Re- 
minitcences  of  Yarrell'  by  the  veterau  Mr.  Blorueficld,  and 
wc  have  now  licfbre  lis  a  similar  but  mure  extensive  pamphlet 
containing  hia  experiences  of  Selljy  and  others.  The  author 
paid  fowr  visits  to  Twinell,  making  several  excursions  with 
Selhy  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  Northumberland,  on  one 
of  which  ho  was  present  at  the  third  aiiiiivcrsury  of  the  Uer- 
wicksliire  Naturalists'  Club,  the  tinit  of  those  as&ucintions 
fur  observations  in  the  field  which  have  since  increased  in 
number,  and  have,  in  an  unpretending  manner,  filtered  an 
interest  in  natural  history.  Sclby's  line  collection  of  birds 
remains  at  Twigell  House,  the  property  of  Selby's  third 
daughter.  Lady  Tancred  ;  hut  at  one  time  it  was  found  to  be 
in  a  sadly  neglected  state,  and  although  Mr.  BlouicHeld  has 
been  told  that  its  preservation  for  the  future  has  bren 
assnrcfl,  he  remarks  regretfully  that  the  place  is  no  longer 
to  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  naturalists  and  natural- 
history  pursuits. 


35.  Booth  on  British  BirtU. 

[Rciugb  Notes  on  the  Dii'ds  observed  during  Tweuty  Years'  Shooting 
and  Collerting  in  ihe  British  Islands.  By  E.  T.  Booth.  With  Plates 
bom  OnwingH  by  E.  Neale,  taken  from  epucimens  in  tiie  Author's 
poMfluiuu.     Parts  V.-IX.     Folio,     London:  1883-85.] 

We  have  itnavoidably  allowed  several  of  these  numbers 
to  remain  unnoticed,  and  uow  we  can  only  enumerate 
those  species  which  are  regunled  by  the  mithor  as  of 
BuSieient  importance  to  be  figured.  Pttrt  V.  contains  two 
plates  of  the  Red-breasted  Alerganser,  adults  and  young, 
and  SIX  excellent  illustrations^  of  the  successive  stages  of 
plumage  in  the  (ianuct.  In  Part  Vl.  wc  see  Mr.  Nealo  at 
his  beat  in  his  delineations  of  Ptarmigan  (3  plates),  com- 
iwrcd  with    which   the    t  plates   of  the  Arctic  Skua  seem 
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somewhat  flat.  In  Part  VII.  he  is  again  very  happy  in  his 
3  plates  of  the  Eider^  and  the  2  of  the  Ooosander^  the  young 
of  which  just  emerging  from  the  downy  stage  have  never, 
we  believe,  been  figured  before — certainly  never  so  well. 
The  phases  of  plumage  in  the  Pomatorhine  Skua  are  in- 
teresting. Part  VIII.  contains  Montagu's  Harrier  (2 
plates).  Woodcock  (2  plates),  and  1  plate  each  of  the 
Whooper,  Pochard,  Goldeneye,  and  Long-tailed  Skua.  In 
Part  IX.  3  plates  are  devoted  to  the  Shoveller,  and  1  each 
to  the  Dotterel,  Black-tailed  Gt>dwit,  Great  Crested  Grebe, 
Great  Black-backed  Gull,  and  Fulmar.  The  letterpress 
relating  to  these  and  to  many  other  species  is  excellent. 

36.  Canadian  Record  of  Science. 

[The  Canadian  Record  of  Science,  including  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Nntural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  and  replacing  the  Canadian  Natu- 
ralist.   VoL  I.  Noe.  2-4] 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  journal  of  this  kind 
would  contain  much  ornithological  matter,  but  we  observe 
an  article  in  No.  4,  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Bell,  which  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  ''Dance  of  the  Prairie  Chicken'' 
{Pedicscetes  phasianelltui) . 

37.  Cory^s  New  List  of  West-Indian  Birds, 

[A  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  West  Indies,  including  the  Bahama  Islandi 
and  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  excepting  the  Islands  of  Tobago 
and  Trinidad.  By  Charles  B.  Cory.  Revised  Edition.  4to.  Boston, 
U.S.A. :  1886.] 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  useful  liat  of  West- 
Indian  Birds,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  last  year's  volume 
(Ibis,  1885,  p.  443).  The  names  are  arranged  in  systematic 
order,  and  the  localities  only  are  added.  A  few  additional 
tables  showing  the  species  peculiar  to  each  individual  island 
would  have  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

38.  Dalgleish  on  the  Birds  of  Culross  and  Tvlliallan. 

[Libt  of  the  Birds  of  Culross  and  Tulliallan.  By  John  J.  Dalgleish. 
Forming  the  Appendix  to  '  Culross  and  Tulliallan ;  or,  Perthshire  on 
Forth :  its  History,  Antiquities,'  &c.  By  David  Beveridge.  8to. 
Edinburgh:  1885.  J 
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I  The  natuml  features  of  tbe  above  district,  including  the 
opposite  shores  of  tlie  Firth  of  Forth,  prpsent  considerable 
Tariety,  which  will  accouut  for  the  number  of  spcciea  (152) 
mentioQed  iu  the  list.  The  author's  observations  extend 
over  more  than  thirty  years,  and  are  Rupitlemeuted  by  notes 
on  the  Waders  and  Water-fowl  of  the  Firth  by  Mr.  Harvie- 
Brown.  The  remark  implying  that  the  breeding-range  of  the 
Stock  Dove  iu  Scotland  was  not  known  to  extend  beyond 
Duukcid,  wns  probably  written  nearly  two  years  ago,  aud 
Mr.  Dalgleish  is  doubtless  by  this  tiruc  well  iiware  that  the 
bird  ucsts  in  the  rabbit-warrens  near  Nairn  and  Forres  on 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth. 

,  Dei  Murt  on  European  Birds. 
[MuB^  Oraitholn^nque  IlluBtr^ — I.    I^ea  Oisenux   de  ItivAge    et    An 
Tern>;  3.  Les  Oiseaux  d'Esu: — Clveidcntion,  SynuovDiie,  Description, 
l<£Ut8  des  Oieeaux  d'Jiliirope :  Icure  (Eufe,  leiirs  SidB.    Pnr  0.  Dw  Mura. 
I  vols.     RojalSTo.    I'arig;  1886,] 

These  two  imposing  volumes  are  illustrated  by  145  "  chro- 
•aotypographies,"  taken,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  from  the 
Illustrations  to  Morris's  '  British  Birds  '  and  the  '  Nests  and 
Egfs  of  British  Birds,'  aud  Brce's  '  Birds  of  Europe  not 
observed  in  the  British  Islands.'  We  have  seldom  seen 
appropriation  accompanied  by  so  many  blunders  in  the 
taking.  The  brown  egg  of  the  Common  Bittern  is  attri- 
luted  to  the  Little  Bittern,  and  vice  vend;  the  pale  blue  egg 
(rf  the  Night-Herou  is  given  to  the  Spoonbill,  while  the 
;  of  the  latter  is  placed  under  the  Glossy  Ibis;  the  eggs 
f  the  Curlew  and  the  Whimbrcl  are  transposed,  as  are  those 
t  the  Greenshank  aud  the  Dusky  Bedshank,  and  so  on  ad 
^nitum.  The  letterpress  is  in  no  respect  an  advance  upon 
Dcgland  and  Gerbe's  '  Oiseaus  d'Europe,'  published  nearly 
ircoty  years  ago.  We  are  unfcignedly  grieved  to  see  such 
book  associated  with  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
Oologie,'  a  work  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify 
s  by  their  eggs. 


40.  Ftmch  and  Mryer 


V  Paradise-birds. 
UU9  dcr  AI[M!nre|^ioii  n 
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hange  des  Owen  Stanlej-Gebirges  (Hufeuengeliuge,  7000-8000'  hocfa), 
gesammelt  von  Karl  Hunstein,  bearbeitet  von  O.  Flnsch  and  A.  B. 
Meyer.    I.  Paradiseidffi.    Zeitsch.  f.  d.  gesamm.  Omith.  1885,  p.  369.] 

Of  this  very  interesting  paper  ^re  are^  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  authors  and  Dr.  J.  ▼.  Madar&sz^  preparing 
a  translation,  which  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  Mean- 
while we  may  state  that  the  new  species  described  are: — 
Phonygama  purpureo-violacea,  Astrarchia  siephania,  Epima- 
chus  meyeri,  Paradisea  finsckii,  Paradisomis  rudolphi,  and 
Diphyllodes  hunsteini.  Of  these,  the  first  two  and  last  two 
are  figured,  as  is  also  the  splendid  male  of  Amblyomis  sub- 
alaris,  Shar])e. 

41.  Giglioli  and  ManzeUa  on  Italian  Birds. 

[Iconografia  dell*  Avifauna  Italica,  ovvero  Tavole  illustranti  le 
specie  di  Uocelli  che  trovansi  in  Italia,  con  brevi  deacrizioni  e  note. 
Testo  del  Dolt.  Enrico  HiUyer  Giglioli.  Tavole  di  Alberto  Bfanzella. 
Faac.  XIX.-XXVIJ.    Folic'   Prato :  1682-84.] 

The  above  parts  of  this  work  have  reached  us  since  our 
last  notice  of  it  (Ibis,  1883,  p.  378).  The  letterpress  con- 
tinues to  be  all  that  might  be  expected  from  its  author,  and 
amongst  the  rarer  species  we  notice  the  description  and 
figure  of  the  specimen  of  Querquedula  formosa  obtained, 
for  the  first  time  in  Italy  (near  Modena),  in  January  1882. 

42.  Gould's  'Birds  of  New  Guinea.' 

[The  Birds  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  Papuan  Islands,  including 
any  new  Species  that  may  be  discovered  in  Australia.  By  [the  late] 
John  Gould,  F.R.S.  &c.     Part  XX.    Folio.     London :  1885.] 

The  twentieth  Part  of  this  great  work,  with  the  letter- 
press, as  before,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe,  contains  illustrations 
by  W.  Hart  of  the  following  species  : — 

Paradisea  decora.  Euthyrhynchus  f  ulvigula. 

Cacatua  triton.  g^iseigula. 

ophthalmica.  Bectes  leucorhynchua. 

Gi^distoma  pygmseum.  cerviniventris. 

Ptilotis  albonotata.  Calornis  gularis. 

iniamphocharifl  crassiroittris.  Stigmatops  cliloris. 
Kuthyrhynchus  flavigula. 
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The  Grey-chcstcd  Paradise-bird  ia,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  mngniliceut  species  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Goldie  in  the 
D'Kutre^asteftiiic  Islands,  and  first  figured  in  this  Journal 
for  1883,  pi.  viii. 

43.  Lavnrenee  on  Birdnfrom  Yucatan. 

[Deoeription  nf  n  rew  ^peciea  of  Bird  of  the  Uenits  Enjf^/ifilii,  with 
Notes  on  t«o  Vucftton  Mrda.  By  GeatfK  N.  Lnwrence.  Aim.  N.  Y. 
Acad.  Sri.  it.  p.  271.] 

Mr.  Lawrence  describes  a  new  Pigeon,  from  a  specimen 
ubtained  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Gaumcr  in  Yucatan,  as  Eixjyptita 
rinaceifulva,  and  states  that  it  "  does  not  reacmble  any  other 
naeinber  of  the  genus."  Mr.  Lawrence  takes  this  opportunity 
to  vindicate  tlie  claims  of  his  LeptoptiUi  fiilvh-enlris.  from  the 
saniecountry,  to  rank  as  a  good  species:  Mr.  Saivin  (P.  Z.  S. 
1883,  p.  434)  could  not  distinguish  it  from  Leptoptila  albi- 
I  from.  Mr.  Lawrence  also  gives  further  details  concerning 
his  Chalitra  gattmfri,  from  three  additional  specumens  receired 
from  Mr.  Gauraer. 

44.  Murdoch  on  the  Birds  of  Point  Barrow. 

[Report  of  the  Erpedition  tii  I'omt  Bnrrow,  Alaska.  By  Lieut,  P.  H, 
Ray,  U.S.  Anay.  Birds  hv  Joha  Murdoch,  A.M., Servant SigQ&l  Corps, 
U.S.  Army,  pp.  101-12S  nnd  200.     4to.     Wiwhington :  1885.] 

This  report  contains  details  of  eiceptional  interest  re- 
specting the  birds  observed  at  the  most  north-western 
American  Station,  situated  on  the  Arctic  Sea  in  71°  23'  lat. 
K,  and  156°  iff  long.  W.  It  is  an  Eskimo  settlement, 
discovered  during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  '  Blossom  '  in  1826, 
visited  by  Capts.  Dcasc  and  Simiiaon  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  service,  who  determined  the  coast-line  from  the 
:  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  to  Bering  Sea,  and  was  also 
I  the  wintrr-quarters  of  H.M.S.  'Plover'  in  1852-1851;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  note  by  the  late  Dr.  Adams  (P.  Z.  8. 
1859,  p.  130),  little  was  known  of  its  fauna.  Nearly  all  the 
birds  and  eggs  collected  by  the  American  Kxpeditiiin  during 
their  stay,  from  the  autumn  of  1881  to  that  of  1HH3,  were 
obtained  within  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  Ktntion.  in 
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a  couutry  which  is  described  as  a  slightly  rolling  ''  tundra'' 
studded  with  lakes  and  ponds ;  and  although  the  species  are 
little  more  than  fifty  in    number^  several   are   worthy  of 
special  notice.     Among  the  latter  is  one  of  the  group  of 
Great  Northern  Falcons^  bearing  the  somewhat  cumbrous 
name  of  Hierofalco  gyrfalco  iacer,  Ridgw. ;  and  the  breed- 
ing-habits and  nest  of  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  {TVinga  macu- 
lata)  are  now  fully  described  by  the  finder  of  the  eggs,  one  of 
which  has  been  figured  in  Mr.  Seebohm's  'British  Birds' 
(pi.  68)^  from  a  specimen  lent  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion.    The  Buff-breasted    Sandpiper  (Tryngites  rufeMcens) 
was    also    abundant  from  the   early   part  of  June,  depo- 
siting its  eggs  on  the  higher  and  drier  parts  of  the  tundra, 
and    never    in    the    lower    marshy   portions.      The    most 
abundant  bird  was  the  King  Eider  {Somateria  speciabilii), 
flights  of  thousands  passing  still  further  northwards  from 
the  latter  part  of  April,  comparatively  few   remaining   to 
breed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement ;  and  on  the  return- 
migration  in  autumn  the  numbers  were  not  nearly  so  great. 
Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  is  the  description  of  Ross's 
Gull   (Rhodostethia   rosea),  with  two  coloured  plates  illus- 
trating two  stages  of  plumage  in  this  once  rare  bird,  far 
more  specimens  of  which  were  obtained  at  Point  Barrow 
than  previously  existed  in  all  the  museums  and  collections 
put   together.      None    were    obtained    in   spring;    but    in 
September  and  October  lai^e  flights,  consisting  principally  of 
birds  of  that  same  year,  appi*oachcd  the  shore  from  the  south- 
west, travelling  in  a  north-easterly  direction.     Nor  were  any 
seen  to  return ;  but  the  supposition  is  that  they  retrace  their 
course,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  on  meeting  the  pack-ice, 
on  the  edge  of  which  they  pass  the  winter ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  one  of  their  breeding-grounds  may  be  on  some 
undiscovered  land  north  of  Wrangel  Island.     The  captain 
of  a  whaler,  considered  to  be  a  trustworthy  witness,  who  re- 
ported having  seen  large  numbers  over  loose  ice  north-west 
of  Cape  Hope  (say  in  about  69°  N.  lat.)   on  June  10th, 
1883,  was  probably  not  far  from  some  land  where  they  would 
breed.     With  the  return  of  the  expedition  the   chance  of 
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ohtftiuing  thoroughly  identified  eggs  and  young  in  down 
is  indefinitely  )x>3ti)oncd ;  for  although  two  fine  adults  (one  of 
them  now  in  Mr.  Seehohm's  iKwsession)  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  last  sumnier  near  Disco,  in  Greenland,  further 
information  is  wanted  as  to  the  egg  said  to  have  been  taken 
with  them.  At  p.  200  of  this  interesting  report,  of  which 
wc  hnve  only  given  a  brief  abstract,  is  a  list  of  a  few  birds 
observed  at  l*lover  Bay,  Eastern  Siberia. 


45.  Mftisbier  on  the  Posthumous  ff'orks  of  Sever(zoff. 

[fEuvree  Ptisthumcs  de  M.  le  Dr.  N,  A.  Sewertnow,  pablliJes  par  In 
Soci^l^  Irap^nale  dec  Naturulist«H  de  Mobcou,  t6i\g^e  par  M.  M,  Menx- 
bier.  I.  Zwei  dcu  oder  DUtafrelball  beknante  riiseuivhe  JagdfAlbi'a. 
IT.  Etudvs  mt  \e»  vdristioDS  (I'age  Am  Aquilio^  pai.-arctiqiies  et  Iviir 
valenr  taxtiDOmique.  Noiiv.  Mfm.  Soc.  Imp.  d.  Nat.  A.  Muscou,  tome 
«T.  Htr.  3  (1885).] 

In  the  former  of  these  two  articles  the  group  of  the  Great 
Northern  Falcons  is  discussed  by  the  late  Professor  whose 
name  we  retain  in  the  orthography  familiar  to  our  readers. 
The  single  specimen  from  Beriug*  Island,  on  which  is  ba.scd 
the  Hierufalco  gfebnitzkii,  sp.  n.,  to  judge  by  the  pretty  figure 
and  description,  docs  not  seem  to  depart  very  materially 
from  the  form  which  is  usually  known  to  European  orni- 
thologists as  Fako  islandus  ;  and  so  thinks  Dr.  Stejneger, 
who  liimself  obtained  four  examples  of  the  Bering  Island 
Grty  Falcon,  besides  a  fifth  received  from  Mr.  Grcbnitzky, 
thoogh,  in  accordance  with  the  view  before  announced  (Aufc, 
1885,  p.  187),  Dr.  Stejnc^cr  names  it  F.  ruslicolm,  con- 
sidering F.  islandus  to  be  that  which  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  has  usually  been  called  f.  ca/ir/ico/w  or  greenlandicua. 
The  second  supposed  new  species,  Hterojako  uralensis,  has 
already  been  noticed  in  these  pages  (Ibis,  1883,  p,  105J. 
We  should  doubt  its  being  more  than  a  local  form  of  F.  gyr- 

•  Mr.  Metubier  continaeB  the  cocogrspLy  "  Behrin^r,"  nolwithstsiiding 
P«K»t  ihat  Uic  iinvi)5ator'8  name  was  Beriirg,  sa  smlj  be  eeen  in  Sir.  Elliot's 
■  Pur  Seals  of  Alaaht '  aud  olbei  worlis  of  authority.  But  it  \%  prubnbly 
*•  Bcbiing  '■  intt^'Tmn  p/urimonm,  nnd  those  whn  choose  to  fo'low  a 
mnltitiidc  ti  (ti)  I'vil  will  ointiniip  lo  misspell  it. 
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falco,  but  generally  paler  in  colour.  Aa  an  immature  ex- 
ample was  formerly  figured^  it  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  now 
in  addition  the  representation  of  an  adult.  As  regards  the 
second  paper^  it  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  treatise 
which  will  not  be  finished  until  this  year.  After  that,  per- 
haps, Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
views  upon  the  entire  subject,  which  is  a  somewhat  wide  one. 
Severtzoff's  ^  Ornithologie  de  Turkestan '  will^  we  are  tdd, 
form  a  separate  volume. 

46.  '  The  Naturalist.' 

['  The  Naturalist : '  a  Journal  of  Natural  History  for  the  North  of 
England.   Edited  by  W.  D.  Roebuck  and  W.  E.  Clarke.    Nob.  116-128.] 

We  arc  glad  to  see,  in  Nos.  117  and  118,  the  continuation 
and  conclusion  of  the  useful  bibliography  of  papers  for  1884, 
relating  to  the  Birds  of  the  North  of  England,  to  which  we 
have  already  drawn  attention  (Ibis,  1885,  p.  230),  while 
interesting  communications  from  various  well-known  orni- 
thologists are  not  wanting.  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cordeaux 
keep  us  informed  as  to  the  arrivals  and  migrations  on  the 
east  coast;  Mr.  J.  Backhouse,  jun.,  sends  notes  on  the  Birds 
of  Upper  Teesdale;  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Chapman  contributes 
some  interesting  experiences  of  the  Northumberland  coast 
birds;  and  Mr.  Armistead  treats  of  those  of  the  Solway 
district.  Mr.  Southwell  states  that  a  previously  unre- 
corded specimen  of  the  Whiskered  Tern  [Hydrochelidon 
hybrida) ,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Rising, 
of  Horsey,  near  Yarmouth,  was  obtained  in  1842  at  Hornby 
Castle,  on  the  Swale,  in  Yorkshire,  probably  the  most 
northern  occurrence  of  this  species.  A  note  by  Mr.  Archer, 
on  a  Spotted  Eagle  killed  on  31st  October  last,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, is  followed  by  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney, 
on  the  two  races  or  subspecies  of  Spotted  Eagle  found  in 
Europe,  the  Northumberland  example  being  referred  to  the 
larger  form,  known  as  Aquila  clanga.  Many  of  the  minor 
notes  are  interesting,  and  '  The  Naturalist '  shows  no  signs 
of  flagging. 


Rtcenl/y  puhlixhi'd  OrnU/ioloi/icul  H'urks. 


47.  Sewion'g  Memoir  of  the  late  John  ScaUa. 

[Memoir  of  iho  Inte  John  Scales.     Bj  Alfred  Newton,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

I   Traiu.  Sorfolk  and  Norwich  Nat-Soc,  vol.  iv.  p.  81.] 

Ornithologists,  esjicci&lly  tliuse  of  Norfolk,  arc  much 
indebted  to  Professor  Ncwtoii  for  this  interesting  Diemoir  of 
I  iialui-idiat  who  was  of  an  East-Aiigliaii  family,  although 
uHu&lly  boni  in  Yorkshire.  The  early  life  of  John  Scales 
T»aa  decidedly  eventful ;  for,  Etrange  as  it  may  appear,  a  man 
with  whom  some  of  our  readers  were  well  acquainted  mas 
captured  as  a  lad  by  a  t'reneh  cruiser  on  a  voyage  from 
Hull  to  London,  and  detained  in  Fruuee  until  ransomed  by 
his  father!  In  1812  his  assistance  wns  required  in  the 
management  of  the  large  farm  and  warren  of  Beachamwell  ; 
and  thenceforth  his  name  became  associated  with  Nor- 
folk, especially,  as  readers  of  Stevenson's  '  Birds  of  Norfolk ' 
vill  remember,  as  regards  the  Great  Bustard.  He  made 
several  excursions  to  the  continent,  however,  ou  one  of 
I  which  he  obtained  the  richly  marked  Great  Auk's  egg  whieb 
waa  the  gem  of  his  oological  collection ;  he  also  visited 
Switzerlandj  and  Valkenswaard,  the  hcafl-quarters  of 
falconry,  in  Dutch  Brabant.  Unfortunately  his  collec- 
tions, papers,  and  correspoudeuce  were  destroyed  by  a  fire 
more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  and  as  Scales  seldom  com- 
municated the  results  of  his  researches  to  any  of  the  maga- 
I  eines  of  natural  hititury,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  thankful 
I  to  Professor  Newton  for  the  fragmeutarj-  remains  w  hieb  have 
I  been  (ireserved.  The  longest  and  most  interesting  letters 
are  those  addressed  to  the  writer  of  the  Memoir,  princi- 
jtally  about  the  Great  Bustard ;  but  there  arc  many  notes 
I  on  other  species.  For  instance,  writing  in  May  I85(t,  Scales 
»ya  that  he  never  knew  of  the  Woodlark  breeding  in  Nor- 
folk, Dor  did  he  ever  sec  one  in  his  part  of  the  coiuity,  and 
be  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a  new  comer;  in  which 
lie  agreed  with  Professor  Newton,  whose  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  been  that,  although  local,  the  species  is  uot 
uucummon,  and  breeds  annually  in  some  parts  of  tlie  above 
counlv  and  of  Suffolk.     Scales  left  Norfolk  in  18+2,  and  in 
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1844  was  elected  the  first  Principal  of  the  Uoyal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester^  subsequently  undertaking  the  manage- 
ment of  some  estates  in  Irelandi  where  he  continued  his 
natural-history  pursuits;  but  his  collections^  books^  and 
papers  were  lost  through  a  fire  at  Cork.  He  died  at 
Brighton  on  25th  September^  1884,  in  his  ninety-first  year. 

48.  Olplie-Galliard  on  the  Birds  of  Western  Europe. 

[Contributions  &  la  Faune  Omithologique  de  TEurope  Ooddentale. 
Par  L^on  Olphe-Qalliard.  Fasc  zzxiii..  Mars  1885;  Fasc.  y.,  Join 
1886.    8vo.    Bayonne.] 

The  first  Part  of  this  work  (c/.  'Ibis/  1885,  p.  281)  could  not 
well  avoid  its  title ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  subse- 
quent issues  the  numeration  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
consecutive.  We  have  hitherto  deferred  our  notices  of  the 
above  two  Parts,  in  the  hope  that  some  more  would  have 
appeared  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  but  none  have  reached  us,  nor 
do  we  think  that  any  others  have  been  published.  The  former 
of  the  two  now  before  us  treats  of  the  Ploceidse,  ''  an  African 
family,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sparrows,  which  are  their 
representatives  in  Europe/'  The  latter  Part  in  date  of  issue 
contains  Family  V .,  Cygnidse ;  the  author  adopting  Wagler's 
genus  Olor  for  the  Cygnus  musicus  &c.  group,  but  advocating 
the  orthography  Holor,  in  which  we  do  not  think  he  will  have 
many  followers. 

49.  Palacky  on  the  Distribution  of  Birds. 

[Die  Verbreitung  der  Vogel  auf  der  Erde.  Monogn^hie  von  Dr. 
Johann  Palacky.    8vo.     Wien :  1885.] 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  the  author  takes  Gray's 
'Hand-list,'  and  reviews  the  distributions  of  the  11,162 
species  therein  mentioned  in  70  difierent  groups.  In  a 
second  section  Dr.  Palacky  treats  of  his  subject  geographi- 
cally, and  divides  the  world  omithologically  into  four  prin- 
cipal divisions  (America,  the  Palaearctic  Region,  Africa, 
Australia),  with  a  number  of  subdivisions  to  each.  The 
treatise  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  that  of  a  compiler  than 
of  one  drawing  his  conclusions  from  original  work ;  but 
this  is,  perhaps,  a  necessity  of  the  case. 
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60.  Sharpe  and  Wyatt  on  the  Hirundinidae. 

[A  Monograph  of  the  Hirundinidae,  or  Family  of  Swallows.  By  R. 
Bowdler  Sharpe  and  Claude  W.  Wyatt.  Part  II.  December,  1885. 
London :  Sotheran  &  Ck).] 

The  second  number  of  this  Monograph,  which  appears  to 
be  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  its  predecessor,  contains 
figures  and  descriptions  of  Hirundo  senegalensis,  H.  tethiopica, 
H.  domicella,  Chelidon  dasypus,  Cotile  fuligula ;  a  figure 
of  the  young  of  Chelidon  urbica ;  and  the  description  only 
of  Hirundo  gordoni,  which  is  regarded  as  merely  a  small  race 
and  West- African  representative  of  H,  semirufa. 

51.  Smithsonian  Report  for  1883. 

r Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, showing  the  Operations,  Expenditures,  and  Condition  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  year  1883.    Washington :  1885.] 

The  'Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1883' 
contains  (pp.  220-225)  Mr.  Ridgway's  Report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Birds  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  U.S.  The 
total  number  of  specimens  entered  on  the  Museum  Register 
during  that  year  was  3631.  Among  these  most  important 
accessions  are  specified.  The  account  of  the  ^^  explorations  " 
(p.  11  et  seq,)  will  also  be  read  with  interest,  as  likewise 
Prof.  Gill's  record  of  the  progress  of  Zoology  in  1883.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  that,  owing,  we  believe,  to  official  exigen- 
cies, the  Smithsonian  Reports  cannot  be  rendered  available 
to  the  world  in  general  at  an  earlier  date.  Thus  we  do  not 
receive  the  Report  for  1883  until  the  end  of  1S85. 

62.  Sttyneger  on  the  Birds  of  the  Commander  Islands  and 
Kamtschatka. 

[Results  of  Ornithological  Explorations  in  the  Commander  Islands  and 
in  Kamtschatka.  By  Leonhard  Stejneger.  Bull.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  no.  29. 
1886.] 

This  is  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Stejneger^s  ornithological 
observations  in  the  Commander  Islands  and  Kamtschatka, 
during  his  expedition  of  1882-83,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  (see  '  Ibis,'  1885,  p.  116) .     It  contains  (1)  a  review  of 
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the  species  of  birds  collected  or  observed  inthese  two  localities; 
(2)  a  synopsis  of  Kamtschatkan  birds ;  and  (3)  the  author's 
'^conclusions'' — three  essays  which  are  certainly  worthy 
of  careful  attention.  The  species  collected  or  observed  in  the 
Commander  Islands  and  Kamtschatka  by  Mr.  Stejneger  were 
140  in  number^  of  which  35  were  Passeres.  FuU  details  are 
given  of  the  synonymy  and  nomenclature  of  each  of  them, 
besides  an  account  of  their  habits  and  method  of  occurrence 
in  the  districts  spoken  of.  We  fear,  however,  that  some  con- 
sternation will  be  caused  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  the 
names  employed  in  certain  cases.  These  names  are  stated 
to  have  been  arrived  at  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  and,  as  the  author  candidly 
admits,  will  be  found  to  deviate  '^  not  inconsiderably ''  from 
those  usually  adopted^.  Very  full  and  interesting  accounts 
are  given  of  the  Auks  and  Puffins  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  their  curious  seasonal  changes,  which  are  illustrated  by 
several  coloured  plates.  '^  Charitonetta "  is  proposed  as  a 
new  generic  name  for  Anas  albeola,  Linn. 

In  the  Synopsis  of  Kamtschatkan  Birds,  which  forms  part 
ii.  of  the  volume,  186  species  are  included,  and  two  more  are 
added  in  an  Appendix,  on  Dybowski's  authority. 

In  the  "  conclusions  "  the  general  facies  of  the  avifauna  of 
this  part  of  the  world  is  discussed ;  and  it  is  shown  that  the 
Oruis  of  the  Commander  Islands  is  chiefly  Kamtschatkan, 
''since  only  11  species  have  been  taken  in  them  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  Kamtschatkan  fauna." 

53.  Taczanowski's  Ornithology  of  Peru. 

[Oruithologie  du  P^rou.    Par  Ladislas  Taczanowski.    Tome  troisitae. 

Kennes:  188(3.] 

Our  congratulations  are  due  to  M.  Taczanowski  on  the 

•  As  the  author  is  a  stickler  for  correct  names,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  "  Emconetta ''  (p.  170)  shoula  be  written  "  Hentconetta,**  the  deriva- 
tion being  ewieos,  singular,  and  that  "  Somateria  v-m'yra  "  (op,  dt  p.  178) 
was  properly  altered  by  Bonaparte  to  S,  tynigrum,  as  the  adjective 
should  agree  with  the  neuter  "v,"  not  with  the  feminine  "<Siwia- 
teriay  Again,  the  generic  term  ^*  Aythya,'^  if  used,  should  be  trans- 
literated '*  iEthyia,*'  from  the  Greek  aiBvui, 
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|$a!>ueof  his  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  '  Ornithology 
of  Peru.'  No  auch  important  work  upon  the  birds  of  the 
Ueotropical  Region  has  appeared  since  PelzclQ's'Oruithology 
of  Brazil.'  We  have  here  the  results  of  the  various  expedi- 
tions of  MM.  Jelaki  and  StoUmann,  collected  in  a  uniform 
•hajtc,  and  combined  with  those  of  the  many  other  authors 
who  have  treated  of  Peruvian  ornithology. 

The  number  of  species  to  he  attributed  to  the  avifauna  of 
Peru,  according  to  M.  Taczanowslci's  reitcarcbea,  ia  134i), 
whifh,  though  large  when  we  consider  the  extent  and  variety 
of  elevation  of  the  country,  is  not  greater  than  we  might 
have  cspected.  On  turning  Ui  the  excellent  map  prepared 
by  M-  StolKiriBUu  which  aeeompauies  the  third  volume,  and 
in  which  the  principal  localities  where  collections  have  been 
made  are  indicated,  it  will  be  at  once  manifest  how  large  a 
port  of  Peru  still  remains  omithologically  unexplored.  There 
tan  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  in  the  remote  Andean  valleys 
rich  harvests  still  remain  for  future  collectors.  The  follow- 
ing aiiecics  appear  to  be  described  as  new  in  the  present 
yoinme :— PicwmniM  ptmclifrims,  ChryaoptUus  puncHpeclus, 
CkomtPpeten  Ischudii,  Cryphirvs  rubripta,  Nothoprocta  god- 
and  Hallus  peruvianas. 


XXVI. — Letters,  Announcements,  ifc. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters  addressed  to  the 
Editoraof 'ThoIbisi'- 
Shonhnm,  Oolacduiiuid, 
January  27lh,  1n80, 

Sirs, — I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Southern 
Travancore,  and  I  hope  very  shortly  to  send  you  a  paper  on 
the  birds  which  I  collected  there,  as  well  as  ou  a  collection 
made,  in  September  188-1,  on  the  AnamuUai  Hills. 

When  inTrivandnim  {the  capital  of  Travancore),  I  waa 
Bskrd  to  go  through  the  collection  of  birds  in  the  museum 
there,  and  in  doing  so  1  came  across  two  specimens  of  a 
Langhiiig-Tlirush  and  two  specimens  of  u.  Blackbird.     TIip 
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former  were  labelled  Trochahpterum  cachinnans,  Jerd.^  the 
latter  Merula  simillima,  Jerd.^  but  I  saw  at  once  that  they 
were  not  of  these  species^  and  were  to  me  unknown.  I  pointed 
out  this  to  Mr.  Harold  Ferguson^  who  was  with  me,  and  asked 
him  where  the  specimens  were  obtained.  The  specimens  had 
been  purchased,  together  with  a  number  of  other  Southern 
Indian  birds,  from  a  native  somewhere  on  the  west  coast  by 
Mr.  Atholl  Macgregor,  when  he  was  Resident  of  Travancore ; 
and  this  is  all  that  can  be  definitely  ascertained  about  them; 
but  Mr.  Ferguson  has  promised  to  write  to  Mr.  Mai^r^or 
for  more  definite  information. 

As  both  species  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Nilgiri  forms,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  were  obtained  on  the  higher  ranges 
of  the  Palghat  Hills,  a  portion  of  the  country  I  have  not  yet 
worked,  but  which  I  hope  to  visit  later  in  the  year. 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  both  species ;  I  may  pre- 
mise by  mentioning  that  the  two  specimens  of  each  species 
are  identical  one  with  the  other.  Both  the  Blackbirds  are, 
unfortunately,  females;  the  Laughing-Thrushes  are  not 
sexed : — 

Trochalopterum  cinnamomeum,  sp.  nov. 

Similar  to  T.  cachinnans,  Jerd.,  but  entirely  wanting  the 
black  markings  of  head,  face,  and  chin ;  no  ash-colour  on 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  supercilia.  Lower  parts  deep  cin- 
namon-brown ;  chin  darker. 

A  broad  superciliary  stripe  from  base  of  nostril  to  nape, 
white  as  far  as  posterior  angle  of  eye,  and  from  thence 
gradually  shading  to  ochreous  buff;  lores  rusty  brown; 
cheeks  and  ear-coverts  ochreous  buff.  Chin,  fore  part  of 
throat,  and  feathers  at  base  of  lower  mandible  very  dark 
red-brown.  Lower  parts  cinnamon-brown,  olivaceous  on 
flanks  and  lower  tail-coverts  ;  lower  wing-coverts  and  axil- 
laries  pale  cinnamon -brown,  this  colour  tinging  also  the 
inner  edges  of  the  primaries ;  rest  of  under  surface  of  pri- 
maries hair-brown.  Top  of  head  dark  hair-brown,  slightly 
tinged  with  ashy  on  the  nape ;  rest  of  upper  parts,  including 
tail,  olive-brown,  with  a  hardly  perceptible  greenish  tinge; 
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quills  hair-brown,  with  their  outer  edges  olive-brown.  Length 
8  inches^  wing  8*5,  tail  8'7,  tarsus  13,  culmen  08. 

Merula  erythrotis^  sp.  nov. 

Similar  to  3f.  simittima,  Jerd.^  but  with  the  feathers  at 
base  of  upper  and  lower  mandibles,  lores^  cheeks,  and  ear- 
coverts  russet-brown;  small  triangular  patch  behind  the 
eye  naked  and  coloured  yellow. 

The  two  specimens  are  both  apparently  females,  agreeing 
exactly  in  colour^  except  for  the  differences  noticed  above, 
with  adult  females  of  M.  simillima,  with  which  I  have 
compared  them. 

One  specimen  is  slightly  immature,  a  few  of  the  wing- 
coverts  showing  small  triangular  buffy  patches  at  their  tips ; 
in  this  specimen  the  feathers  in  the  angle  of  the  gonys  and 
a  few  feathers  on  the  lower  throat  are  tinged  with  russet- 
brown. 

The  skins  measure : — Length  9*4,  9*6  inches ;  wing  4*8, 
4-9;  tail 4*2  ;  tarsus  1*2;  culmen  09. 

The  naked  patch  behind  the  eye,  which  is  very  distinct  in 
both  specimens,  renders  this  species  conspicuously  different 
firom  all  the  other  Blackbirds  of  Southern  India. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Harold  Ferguson  for  allowing  me  to 
bring  the  specimens  away  with  me  to  describe. 

I  am. 

Yours  &c. 

Wm.  Davison. 


University  Museum  of  Zoology 
and  Comparative  Anatomy , 
Cambridge,  February  1886. 

SiBs^ — ^Being  engaged  on  the  continuation  of  Bronn's 
'  Klassen  imd  Ordnungen  des  Thier-reichs,  Bd.  vi.  Abth.  iv. 
Vogel,'  which  is  to  contain  a  general  exhaustive  account  of 
the  anatomy  of  birds,  and  a  systematic  arrangement  to  be 
based  upon  a  summary  of  their  structure,  I  feel  the  want  of 
yarious  important  forms,  some  of  which  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  my  good  fortune  to  examine.     I  hope,  therefore,  that 
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gentlemen  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  work  will  be  able 
to  supply  me  with  specimens  of  the  birds  mentioned  in  the 
following  list : — 


Atrichia. 

MeliphaginaSy  especially 
Moho. 

Synrhaptas. 

Pterodes, 

Chionis. 

Climacteris. 

Glareola. 

TrochilidsB. 
Chasmorhynch  us. 
Bucco. 

Opisthocomus. 

Eurypygra. 

Heliomis. 

Trogon. 
Batrachostomus 

Psophia. 
Cariama. 

Centropus. 
Geococcyx. 
Otidiphaps. 
Uidunculus. 

Dicholophus. 

Tinamus. 

Tumix. 

It  is  important  that  the  specimens  should  be  well  preserved^ 
which  is  only  possible  if  they  are  submerged^  in  a  fresh  con- 
dition^ in  good  spirit  (no  matter  if  the  spirit  be  distilled 
from  figs^  alfarroba^  potatoes^  or  grapes)^  the  stronger  of 
course  the  better. 

It  is  advisable  to  open  the  bird's  belly  by  a  small  slit  with- 
out injuring  the  intestines^  and  to  pour  some  spirit  into  its 
throat  and  gullet.  After  the  birds  have  remained  for  a  time 
in  one  vessel^  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  change  the 
spirit  and  then  firmly  to  close  the  jar  or  bottle  by  securing 
the  stopper  with  grease^  or  bees' -wax  (not  sealing-wax  or  any 
other  resin),  and  by  tying  a  piece  of  bladder  over  it. 

The  preparations  made  of  the  specimens  sent  to  the  above 
address  will  be  added  to  the  Collection  of  the  University. 

Most  important  for  the  purpose  stated  above  are  nestlings ; 
I  should  therefore  feel  greatly  obliged  for  well-preserved 
nestlings  of  almost  any  birds,  with  the  exception  of  the  more 
common  European  sorts.  Especially  welcome  would  be  the 
very  young  or  embryos  of  Casuaritis,  Dronueus,  Apteryx 
and  Rhea,  Penguins,  Phoenicoptertis,  ProceUariiMP,  Buceros, 
Siringops.  Yours  &c., 

H.  Gadow. 
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— lu  '  The  Ibia '  for  Janaarj'  last,  p.  89,  you  express 

Oiir  regret  that  tlie  "  grave  error  "  of  cliargiug  tlic  Golden 

iole  with  eating  fruits,   especially  cherries,  should  Iiave 

1  sauctioncd  aud  propagated  by  one  of  the  new  groups  of 

jKrds  in  the  British  Museum.     1  should  be  the  very  last  to 

tat  any  aspersion  on  the  character  of  this  old  favourite  of 

;  but  I  must  eiprces  it,  not  as  my  opiuiou,  but  as  the 

nult  of  direct  observation,  that,  in  South  Germany,  Orioles 

ted  freely  on  ripe  sweet  t-herries.     So  far  as  I  know,  tlie 

nly  way  of  catching  them  is  by  snares  baited  with  cherries, 

Bd  those  which  I  had  alive  were  so  caught.     The  group 

D  which  you  take  objection  was  made  up  from  my  distinet 

collection  of  the  home  of  a  pair  of  cherry-eating  Orioles. 

Nevertheless,  1  should  have  considered  it  a  grave  error  to 

doubt  the  correctness  of  observations  made  in  other  parts  of 

tbc  country,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  be  tuu^ht  that  the 

KtioldcD  Oriole  is  only  locally  a  cherry-cater.     However,  oit 

^kefcrring  to  the  original  statement  by  your  authority,  M. 

^■brcttc  (le  Pallnel,  1  find  that  he  certainly  does  not  contradict 

^■Bic  fact  whicb  I  intended  to  represent  in  that  group,  but 

^■sthcr  that  he  attempts  to  prove  too  much.     After  havuig 

Bvtated  that  he  had  captured  a  great  uumber  of  Orioles  to 

exauiiuc  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  (the  greater  the  pityl), 

and   that  he  had  foiuid  them  gorged  with  noxiou$  insects, 

with  only  a  small  quantity  of  fruit  iu  some,  he  winds  up  with 

the  following  woi-ds,  which  were  omitted  by  you : — "  The 

Oriole  does  not  digest  the  seeds  of  the  fruits  which  it  eats  ; 

it  is  therefore  the  natural  propagator  of  fruit-treca,  and  not 

tfacir  cucmy."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  as  well  to  state 

that  tbc  Golden  Oriole  docs  not  awallow   the  stones  of  the 

cherries  which  it  eats. 

Having  before  me  M.  Ouatatet's  Report,  I  was  also 
mptcil  by  your  notice  of  it  to  read  bis  account  of  using 
sctricity  in  the  capture  of  bird»,  as  it  seemed  to  me  an 
Mjxtraordinary  statement  in  a  report  addressed  to  a  Minister 
f  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  who  might  be  supposed 
)  be  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  physical  science.  I 
Bdo  not  think  that  the  procedure,  im  (hsrribtil  by  M.  Outtalet, 
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would  prove  to  be  a  successful  investment  or  call  for 
ministerial  interference;  but  tit  your  version  you  have  so 
much  improved  upon  the  invention^  that  the  experiment  may 
be  safely  predicted  to  end  in  total  failure ;  and  the  electric 
shock  on  the  birds,  which  are  expected  to  ''fall  like  ripe 
fruit "  from  the  ''  dead  tree  encircled  with  a  band  of  copper/' 
would  be  much  less  severe  in  its  effects  than  that  which 
you  administered  by  your  account  upon  the  diaphragm  of 
your  readers. 
Natural  History  Museum,  A.  GuNTHER. 

Feb.  25,  1886. 


[The  writer  of  the  notice  in  question  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  his  meaning  clear  to  Dr.  Giinther.     No  doubt 
Golden  Orioles  do  feed,  to  an  extent  varying  with  circum- 
stances, upon  ripe  cherries,  but  the  idea  considered  unde- 
sirable for  propagation  was  that   cherries  constituted  the 
ordinary  food  of  this  species  during  the  period  of  incubation. 
The  only  English  county  in  which  Golden  Orioles  have  been 
proved   to   have  nested  is  Kent,  renowned  for  its  cherry- 
orchards.     Suppose  that  another  pair  escape  the  usual  fate 
of  a  conspicuous    species  until  the   cradle-shaped   nest  is 
formed :   the    unsophisticated  proprietor  of  the  orchard  is 
pleased   to   watch   the  birds    whose  habits,   food.    Sec.   are 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  proudly  exhibits  them  to  his  friends. 
'^  Ah  \"  says  one  who  has  studied  in  the  British  Museum 
of  Natural    History,    "  those    birds    won't    leave   you    a 
cherry  on    your   trees — why,  they   just  live   on   cherries; 
Tve  seen  them  stuffed  at  the  Museum,  with  the  hen  bird 
sitting  comfortable  on   her  nest,   while  the  old  cock  has 
just  brought  her  two  cherries  in  his  bill.''     The  subsequent 
action  of  that  Kentish  farmer  will  depend  upon  his  credulity, 
but  it  may  be  imagined !     Take  a  parallel  case.     There  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  a  gamekeeper  to  spare 
a  Kestrel,  although  its  value  to  the  farmer  is  undoubted, 
mice  forming  the  principal  part  of  its  food.     It  is,  however, 
(certain  that  the  Kestrel,  when  pressed  by  a  clamorous  brood, 
will  pick   up   young  Pheasants;    but   it   would   be   quite 
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wrong  to  suppose  that  game-birds  of  any  kind  constitute 
its  ordinary  food^  whatever  ignorant  game-preservers  may 
say.  Would  it  not^  help  to  intensify  the  hatred  with 
which  such  people  regard  every  '^  hawk/'  and  would  it 
not ''  sanction  and  propagate  a  grave  error/'  if  a  group  of 
Kestrels  were  to  be  publicly  exhibited  in  our  Museum, 
showing  the  old  birds  feeding  their  nestlings  with  young 
Pheasants  ?  It  would  be  as  misleading  to  say  that  English 
children  (especially  those  of  Norfolk)  feed  on  blackberries^ 
and  to  quote  the  ballad  of  '^  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  "  in 
proof  thereof. — H.  S.] 


Milton,  Co.  IlaltoD^ 

Ontario,  Canada, 
February  5tb,  1880. 

Sirs, — The  weather  here  is  now  severe,  18°  below  zero  this 
morning,  with  about  a  foot  of  snow  over  the  country,  but 
not  a  Redpole  has  come  as  yet. 

I  am  looking  out  for  the  long-expected  Linota  hornemanni. 
It  seems  now  to  be  rather  a  rare  straggler  here.  But  even 
the  common  L,  Unaria  has  not  put  in  an  appearance  this 
year.  Some  years  they  are  plentiful,  and  during  others  not 
one  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  very  strange.  A  few  ^'Meadow- 
Larks''  (Stumella)  have  been  trying  to  pass  the  winter  here 
(the  snow  did  not  lie  till  late  in  January),  but  at  last  they 
have  disappeared,  either  frozen  to  death  or  gone  south.  It 
was  rather  curious  to  see  these  summer-birds  feeding  on 
horse-dung  on  the  sleigh-tracks.  One  kept  about  our 
stables  for  a  time,  generally  feeding  on  the  pile  of  horse- 
dung  outside  the  door ;  there  it  was  joined  by  another,  but 
they  have  gone  at  last.  Not  in  a  condition  to  fly  far,  they 
must  have  died.  A  few  Snow-Buntings  now  and  then, 
generally  feeding  on  the  sleigh-tracks,  are  the  only  birds  to 
be  seen  now,  except  in  the  woods,  where  there  are  a  few 
Woodpeckers  and  Titmice  and  Nuthatches.  Canada  in 
winter  is  a  most  dreary  country  so  far  as  ornithology  is 
concerned. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  I  think,  of  the  excellency  of 

SCR.  v. ^VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Linota  eanlipes  as  a  species^  although  Mr.  Seebohm  is  unable 
to  comprehend  it.  How^  after  seeing  them  both  in  life,  he 
could  confound  them^  and  write  such  a  careless  note  on 
them  as  he  has  done  in  '  Siberia  in  Europe,'  footnote, 
p.  51,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Yours  to., 

W.  E.  Brooks. 


Science  in  Indiana, — The  Indiana  Academy  of  Science 
was  organized  on  Dec.  29th^  1885,  with  the  following 
oflScers  : — D.  S.  Jordan,  M.D.,  President-,  J,  M.  Coulter, 
Ph.D.,  J.  P.  D.  John,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  R.  Moore,  Vice- 
Presidents ;  Amos  W.  Butler,  Secretary ;  Prof.  O.  P. 
Jenkins,  Treasurer',  J.  N.  Hurty,  Librarian,  Amos  W. 
Butler  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  department  of  Orni- 
thology. Mr.  Butler  read  a  paper  on  ''The  past  and 
present  of  Indiana  Ornithology.'' 


The  Abundance  of  Quails  last  year, — Lord  Walsingham 
has  sent  us  the  following  further  communication  from  the 
Earl  of  Ducie  (see  suprh,  p.  101),  dated  Mentone,  January 
12th,  1886  :— 

"  I  have  procured  some  definite  information  respecting 
the  Quails,  which  tends  to  explain  their  appearance  in  un- 
usual numbers  last  year.  Why  they  should  have  been 
numerous  only  in  Central  England  I  cannot  understand. 

"  A  certain  Signor  Chiappori,  of  Genoa  and  Ventimiglia, 
who  shoots  along  this  coast  at  the  time  of  migration,  reports 
that  Quails  did  not  arrive  in  1885  until  the  11th  May.  The 
legal  season  for  shooting  them  is  very  brief,  lasting  only  to 
May  10,  a  period  which  generally  covers  the  time  of  their 
stay  on  this  coast.  They  usually  arrive  April  27.  None 
were  therefore  killed  in  this  district  last  spring.  He  reports 
further  that  none  bred  in  Piedmont,  where  he  usually  finds 
plenty  in  autumn.  A  few  bred  along  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Riviera,  an  exceptional  circumstance.     He,  and  others,  re- 
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I  marked  that  the  Quails  la^t  season  were  emaller  than  usual, 
I  and  that  many  were  of  a  very  dark  colour." 


TV**  Generic  Term  Simorhynchus. — Dr.  Stcjnoger,  iu  liis 
article  above  referred  to  {supra,  p.  201),  aa  Dr.  Coues  before 
him,  is  much  exercised  at  not  being  able  to  find  where 
Merrem,  in  1819,  established  the  genus  "  Simorhynchus," 
and  begs  the  assistance  of  liis  brother  ornithologists  in  solving 
this  problem.  If  Dr.  Stejncger  will  turn  to  Erach  and 
Gruber's  '  Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  der  Wissenachaften  und 
Kiinste,'  vol,  ii.  p.  105  (1819),  under  the  article  "  Alca/'  he 
will  find  the  mysterious  gcuus  described  as  follows  : — 

I  "(3)  Starikc.  Simorhynchus.  Die  Stariken,  denen  wir  im 
Teutschen  iliren  ntssixchen  Nameu  liessen,  gcsellte  Pallas, 
durch  den  allein  wir  die  erste  gcnaucrc  Kcnntnisa  deraelbeu 
haben,  den  Aiken  bei,  obgleich  er  bei  cincr  Art  sclbst  die 
VnShulicbkeit  anerkanute,  und  sie  sicb  aucb  von  don  beiden 
foriiergebeuden  Gattungen  auSallend  unt«rscheiden.  Jlir 
Schnabcl  steigt  niimtich  vom  aufwarts,  bo  dass  seine  Spitze 
hofaer  liegt ;  wie  der  Mundwinkel,  er  ist  jedcrzeit  glatt  und 
ohne  Wachsliaut.  Ihrc  ^lundofnung  ist  klein.  Ihre  Nasea- 
lochcr  liegen  von  der  Stirn  entfemt,  von  einer  Erhiibung  der 
Haul  eingcfasst,  welche  gcwissemiassen  Naseulucherfliigel 
bildet.  Ihrc  Fliigel  bestehen  aus  10  Schwungfedem  der 
^Versten  und  IG  der  xweiteu  Ordnung.  Die  zweite  ist  die 
^Bbigste.  Ibre  Filase  sind  wie  bei  den  vorigen,  und  ilir 
^^%ursKr  Schwans  bestcht  aus  14  Rudcrfedcrn.  Man  findot 
•ic  allein  im  Mcere  zwiecben  Asien  und  Amerika,  und  sie 
legen  cin  einziges  Ei  auf  die  knblen  Felscn." 

A«  species  of  liis  genu?  Simorhynchus,  Merrem  enumerates 
lubaequently  (p.  406)  S.  crinlaluf  (=Alca  cristaleVa)  and 
».  407]  S.ptitlacnla  [= Alca pfittacKla) .  I  preaume,  Uiere- 
:,  that  the  former  species,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Stejneger, 
tay  be  regardwl  as  the  typQ  of  Simorhynchus  of  Merrem, 
nving  Alcn  psitlncula  to  Cydor/iynchus  of  Kaup,  for  those 
a  are  iuclineil  to  separate  that  species  gencrically. — P.  L.  8, 
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The  Whigs  o/JBtrcfo.— Professor  Flower,  F.R.S.,  Director  of 
the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History^  gave  a  lecture  on 
Friday,  19th  February,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  the  Wings 
of  Birds.  He  said  that  the  power  of  flying  through  the  air 
was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  class  of  birds. 
Although  some  members  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the 
Yertebrata  possessed  the  power  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree, 
they  were  exceptional  forms,  whereas  in  birds  the  faculty  of 
flight  was  the  rule,  its  absence  the  exception.  He  then 
pointed  out  the  peculiar  modifications  of  the  fore  limb  of 
the  bird  which  fitted  it  for  his  use  as  a  flying^rgan.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  existing  birds  the  wing  was  constructed 
upon  the  same  essential  type  down  to  all  the  details  of  the 
number,  arrangement,  and  structure  of  the  feathers,  and  of 
their  position  in  relation  to  the  different  bones  constituting 
the  skeleton  of  the  wing,  which  were  fully  described  and 
illustrated  by  diagrams.  Minor  modifications  of  this  type 
resulted  in  organs  so  difi^erent  in  appearance  and  use  as  the 
powerful  wings  of  the  Albatross  and  Swift,  which  enable 
their  possessors  almost  to  live  in  the  air,  and  those  of  the 
Great  Auk  and  Dodo,  too  small  and  feeble  to  raise  the  body 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  totally  different  type,  so 
far  as  the  arrangement  and  structure  of  the  feathers  are 
concerned,  is  seen  in  the  fin-like  wings  of  the  Penguins — ^birds 
which,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  ought  to  occupy 
a  far  more  distinct  position  in  the  class  than  has  hitherto 
been  accorded  to  them.  A  third  type  of  wing  is  that  of 
the  birds  of  the  Ostrich  group,  in  which  the  feathers  are 
so  imperfectly  developed  as  to  make  them  useless  as  organs  of 
flight.  The  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  with  r^ard 
to  these  birds  is  whether  they  represent  a  stage  through  which 
all  have  passed  before  acquiring  perfect  wings,  or  whether  they 
are  descendants  of  birds  which  had  once  such  wings,  but  which 
have  become  degraded  by  want  of  use.  In  the  absence  of 
palseontological  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  decide  this  point. 
The  complete  structure  of  the  bony  framework  of  the  Ostrich's 
wing^  with  its  two  distinct  claws,  rather  points  to  its  direct 
descent  from  the  reptilian  hand,  without  ever  having  passed 
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E rough  the  stnge  of  a  flying-organ.     The  fuuction  of  loco- 
otiou  lx;iiig  eutirely  performed  by  the  powerfully  developed 
hiud   legs,  and  the  beak  mounted  on  the  long  and  flexible 
neck  being  sufficient  for  the  offices  commonly  performed  by 
htiuds,  the  fure  limbs  appear  Xa  have  degenerated  in  some 
membora  of  the  group,  as  the  Cassowary  and  Apteryx,  to  mere 
rudimeiitA,  and  to  have  entirely  disappeared  iu  the  extinct 
I      Dinoruia   of  New  Zealand,  just  &<*  the  bind  limbs  of  the 
^^■hales  disappeared  wTien  their  locomotory  functioua   were 
^Rraiisferred  to  tbe  tail.     This  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
^^■n-at  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  wings 
^Brf  flying-birds  by  thefortuuntediscoTcry  of  the  Archxaptcryx 
^Bd  the  Solcnhofen  beds  of  Jurassic  age,  as  in  this  most  re- 
^Eonrkiible  animal,  half  lizard  and  half  bird,  the  process  of 
modifieation  fi-om   hand  to  perfect  flying-wing  is  clearly  de- 
monstrated.    The  lectui-er   mentioned,  iu  conclusion,  that 
ttpcciiucus  showing  the  structure  of  the  principal  forms  of 
tlie  win^  of  birds  were  being  prepared  for  exhibition  in  the 
llatural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Road. 
The  Briliak  Aisociation  Migration  Committee. — We  have 
from  time  to  time  drawn  attention  to  the  inadequate  support 
given  to  the  Committee  for  reporting  on  the  Migration  of 
Birds,  and  we  have  contrasted  the  sum  which  it  receives  front  J 
n  semi-priTate  source    (£30)    with    the    £1000   accorded,  ' 
merely  as  a  commencement,  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment fur  a  similar  purpose.    We  now  publish  the  following 

j *9V^  ■■— 

Great  Cotw,  Ulceby,  Lincolnahire, 
Fehruaiy  1st,  IStW. 

Migration  of  Birds. 
Dbab  Sib, — You  are  doubtless  aware  that  in  1880  a  Corn- 
was  appointed    by    the   British  Association  for  the 
e  of  colletrting  observations  on  the  Migration  of  Birds 
t  Lighthouses  and  Lightships,  and  that  this  Committee  has 
Uince  been  aunually  reajipointed  by  the  same  Association, 
Ivhich  iu  1883  granted  £15,  in  1883  and  1881  £20,  and  in 
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1885  jS30  in  aid  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  enquiry. 
Six  reports  have  already  been  issued  by  the  Committee^  and 
a  seventh  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

About  200  stations  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland^  and  the  outlying  islands^  as  well  as  several  foreign 
stations,  are  annually  supplied  with  letters  of  instruction 
and  printed  schedules  for  registering  the  occurrence  of 
birds. 

The  work  of  distributing  these  cfrculars,  the  constant 
correspondence  with  the  observers^  the  tabulation  and  re- 
cording of  each  separate  entry  and  subsequent  writing  of 
the  report  entail  a  great  amount  of  labour,  and  from  the 
increasing  interest  taken  in  the  enquiry,  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  well-filled  schedules  sent  in,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  work  beiug  much  heavier  in  the  future. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  observers  should  be  supplied 
with  some  means  of  forwarding  the  wings  and  feet  of  any 
birds  killed  against  the  lanterns  of  the  lighthouses  and  light- 
ships, as  well  as  small  specimens  entire.  Unless  this  ia 
systematically  done,  no  really  accurate  results  of  the  species 
on  migration  can  be  arrived  at. 

Unfortunately,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  annually  increasing  and 
heavy  demands  made  upon  it,  and  in  the  last  year  the  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  £74  13s,  lOd.,  the  receipts  (including 
the  Grant  made  by  the  British  Association)  to  £36  10s.  Od., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £38  3s,  lOd.  to  be  made  good  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  Donations  or  Annual  Sub- 
scriptions arc  earnestly  invited  from  those  taking  an  interest 
in  the  subject.     Should  you  be  inclined  to  contribute  to  thes 
funds  of  the  Committee,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  fill  up  an<k — 
return  to  me  the  enclosed  form,  or  otherwise  intimate  youc"^ 
intention  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Cordeaux, 
Secretary  to  the  CwnmUi4e^  - 


Letter*,  Ann' 
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Habila  of  the  Rufous-backed  Uummmg-bird  (Sclosphorus 

ub).— In  the  last  Part  of  '  Tlie  Auk '   (pp.  76-77),  Mr. 

H.  W.  Heniihiiw  gives  the  following  iiitcresting  account  of 

this  beautiful  species,  as  observed  by  him  in  mountains  about 

forty  ciilca  cast  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico : — 

number  of  representatives  of  this  aad  the  preceding 
•nccics  that  make  their  summer  homes  io  these  mountains  ia 
•imply  beyond  calculation.      No  one  whose  experience  is 
mited  to  the  Eastern  United  States  can  form  any  adequate 
lea  of  tbeir  abundance.      They  occur  from  an  altitude  of 
■Ibont  7500  feet  far  up  on  the  mountain  aides,  as  high  up,  in 
Act,  as  suitable  flowers  afford  them  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Tliey  are  moat  numerous  at  an  altitude  of  from  8000  to  9000 
Icet.      During  the  entire  summer  they  frequent  almost  ex- 
kftluBtvely  a  species  of  Scrophuluria  which  grows  in  clumps  in 
the  ■unnier  spots  of  the  valleys.     From  early  dawn  till  dusk 
ttc  Humming-birds  throng  around   these  plants  intent  on 
mrfciting  themselves  with  honey  and  the  minute   insects 
that  the  honey  attracts.     The  scene  presented  in  one  of  these 
flowering  areas  is  a  most  attractive  one.     Males  and  females 
■11  flock  to  the  common  feeding-ground,  and  as  the  Hummers, 
eepecialtj  the  Hufous-backcd  speciesj  are  pugnacious  and  hot- 
tempered  in  the  extreme,  the  field  becomes  a  constant  battle- 
ground whereon   favourite  flowers  and  favourite  perching- 
grounds  are  contested  for  with  all  the  ardour  that  attaches 
;  iui[>ortant  conquests.     The  fiery  red  throat  of  the 
.ufou»-baekcd  Hummer  is  an  index  of  its  impetuous,  aggres- 
ve  disposition ;  and  when  brought  into  conflict  with  the 
:ber  species  it  invariably  asserts  its  siipreniaey  and  drives 
rival  in  utter  route  from  the  fields.     Nor  do  the  males  of 
Ibis  species  confine  their  warfare  tu  their  own  sex.     Gallantry 
no  place,  apparently,  in  their  breasts,  and  when  conquest 
put  them  ill  possession  of  a  jierch  near  a  clump  of  flowers 
iLey  wage  war  on  all  fresh  comers,  females  as  well  as  males. 
Some  idea  of  thenumber  of  Humming-birds  in  this  locality 
— and  in  this  respect  this  whole  mountaiu  area  is  alike — may 
be  gained  from  the  statement  that  in  a  single  clump  of  the 
tScrophuluria  I  have  counted  eighteen  Hummers,  all  within 
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reach  of  an  ordinary  fishing-rod.  There  was  scarcely  a 
moment  in  the  day  when  upwards  of  fiffcy  could  not  be 
counted  within  the  area  of  a  few  yards  in  any  of  the  patches 
of  this  common  plant/^ 


New  Birds  from  Celebes. — In  an  account  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Verein  fiir  Naturwissenschaft  of  Brunswick,  held  on  the 
18th  February  last,  published  in  the  '  Braunschweigische 
Anzeiger '  for  March  3rd,  which  Dr.  W.  Blasius  has  kindly 
forwarded,  will  be  found  short  characters  of  the  two  new 
birds  from  Celebes,  named  Diaeum  nehrkomi  and  Rallus 
plateni.  The  specimens  thus  described  formed  part  of  a 
large  collection  made  by  Dr.  Platen  at  Rurukan,  in  Northern 
Celebes,  in  1884  and  1885,  of  which,  no  doubt,  a  fuller 
account  will  ultimately  be  given. 


New  and  Recent  Expeditions, — Mr,  G.  C.  Bourne  has  re- 
turned safely  from  his  visit  to  Diego  Oarcia,  and  amongst 
his  spoils  has  brought  back  a  collection  of  birds,  comprising 
representatives  of  about  15  species.  These  are  all  Waders 
and  Sea-birds  with  the  exception  of  a  single  Weaver-bird, 
apparently  Foudia  madagascariensis,  which  has  been  no  doubt 
imported  from  Mauritius.  Mr.  Bourne  will  read  a  report  on 
his  birds  at  one  of  the  approaching  meetings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London, 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Elwes  has  received  the  appointment  of  Natu- 
ralist to  the  Embassy  which  is  about  to  proceed  to  Lhassa 
with  the  object  of  opening  Tibet  to  the  trade  of  India. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  instance  at  least  we  have 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Elwes's  well-known 
energy  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fauna  of  Dar- 
jeeling  alike  render  him  in  every  way  fitted  for  this  arduous 
post,  and  all  the  fraternity  of  the  B.O.U.  will,  we  are  sure,  join 
us  in  wishing  him  success  in  his  somewhat  hazardous  journey. 
Mr.  Elwes  will  leave  England  very  shortly  for  Darjeeling, 
whence  the  Expedition  will  start  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer. 
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XXVII. — Further  N(4es  an  Phylloscopus  borealis  in  Norway. 

By  Robert  Collbtt,  P.M.B.O.U. 

In  the  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for 
1877,  p.  43, 1  published  some  observations  on  PhyUoscopus 
borealis  and  its  occurrence  in  Norway.  I  had  found  this 
species  during  the  summer  of  1876  established  in  several 
places  in  Finmark,  as  in  the  inner  valleys  of  Porsanger 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Pasvig  river  in  South  Varanger. 
Since  then  I  have  visited  Finmark  on  several  occasions 
dnring  the  summer,  and  have  frequently  had  opportunities  of 
observing  P.  borealis  in  the  previously  known  spots,  as  well 
as  in  fresh  localities.  I  therefore  wish  to  make  some  further 
observations  concerning  this  interesting  species  as  a  supple- 
ment to  my  former  paper. 

PhyUoscopus  borealis  is  to  be  found  breeding  in  Finmark 
(Norwegian  Lapland)  in  many  of  the  luxuriant  birch-woods 
both  in  West  and  East  Finmark.  To  the  west  of  the  North 
Cape  I  have  not  met  with  it  up  to  the  present,  nor  espe- 
cially in  the  rich  valleys  in  Alten,  which,  however,  I  have 
bad  but  little  opportunity  of  visiting ;  but  I  believe  it  not 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  found  inhabiting  this  district  also, 
and  thus  prove  that  it  has  extended  its  range  to  the  western 
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8ea8.  Its  northern  boundary  in  our  land  may  be  said  to  be 
70^  2ff,  while^  in  Siberia^  Mr.  Seebohm  did  not  meet  with  it 
north  of  69°. 

It  was  especially  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  1885 
that  I  had  good  opportunities  of  observing  this  species 
during  its  summer  residence  in  our  latitudes.  That  year  I 
visited  the  wide  Tana  valley  ^ ;  and  here  I  found  P.  borealii 
everywhere  about  the  lower  course  of  the  river  (Matsjok, 
Seida^  Oldemses,  Polmak)^  where  the  birch- woods  were 
tolerably  luxuriant,  and  where  the  ground  was  not  too  dry, 
but  well  overgrown  with  plants  and  grasses.  In  South 
Varanger^  where  I  have  met  it  on  several  previous  occasions 
(in  LangQord  and  on  the  Pasvig  river),  I  found  it  last 
summer  again  in  the  old  localities  at  Elvenaes  and  Salmi- 
Javre,  and  met  with  it  also  in  Jarfjord. 

At  several  of  these  places,  especially  at  Polmak,  in  Tana, 
and  at  Salmi-Javre  on  the  Pasvig,  these  birds  were  com- 
paratively numerous,  and  during  a  few  hours'  walk  I  have 
met  with  a  dozen  singing  males. 

As  the  luxuriant  birch- woods  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
larger  valleys,  these  are  the  chief  places  of  resort  of  this 
species ;  but  they  do  not  live  on  the  plateaus  or  open  places, 
even  when  these  are  partially  wooded,  as  the  woods  there  are 
generally  more  or  less  thin  and  the  trees  stunted.  They 
frequent  both  the  birch  trees  and  willow-thickets,  and  often 
sit  singing  from  the  top  of  the  tall  fir  trees  which  are  to  be 
found  singly  or  in  small  numbers  in  the  birch-woods.  In 
its  habits  P.  borealis  resembles  the  other  Phylloscopi,  but  is 
wilder,  flies  with  greater  strength,  and  appears  reluctant  to 
show  itself  so  openly  between  the  leaves  as,  for  instance, 
P.  trochihis.  They  are  often  seen  fluttering  about  the  end 
of  the  branches  like  the  last-mentioned  species  in  order  to 
look  for  insects. 

Concerning  the  breeding  of  P.  borealis  but  little,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  yet  been  published. 

Near  Lake  Baikal,  in  1866-71,  Dybowski  found  it  breeding 

«  Lately  described  by  Mr.  Alfred  Chapman  in  *  The  IblB '  for  1885, 
p.  168,  in  his ''  Birds'-nesting  Ramble  in  Lapland.^ 
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bkwooiB€i!  PbmseewdrmnndPimMspiehia;  and  he  describes 
the  nest  in  the  following  terms  (Joom.  f.  Omith.  1872, 
p.  859) : — '^  Er  macht  es  in  der  Form  einer  Hutte,  indem  er 
dem  nnrfaandenen  Orsse  oder  Moose  die  Gestalt  eines  Oewol- 
bes  giebt.  Das  letate  hebt  er  Ton  der  Erde  etwas  in  die  Hohe 
and  glattet  es  ans,  nnd  erst  nnter  diesem  naturliehen  Gewolbe 
macht  er  ein  Lager  Ton  lanter  trockenen  Zirbelbaomnadeln 
(P.  cembra).  Anf  diese  Weise  hat  er  eigentlich  kein  Nest,  es 
ist  nnr  ein  natorliches  Oewolbe  nnd  ein  Lager/'  It  will  be 
seen  that  none  of  the  nests  described  below  exhibited  a  trace 
of  the  pecoliarity  of  oonstmction  described  by  Dybowski. 

On  July  6,  1877,  at  Egaska,  on  the  Yenesei,  a  little  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  (67^),  Mr.  Seebohm  fonnd  a  nest  with 
five  firesh  eggs  (which  were  rather  larger  than  those  of  P. 
trochibui)  of  a  white  colour,  with  very  pale  red  spots.  The 
nest  was  built  on  the  ground  in  a  rather  open  wood,  on  the 
side  of  a  tussock,  between  grass  and  other  plants,  and  was 
semidomed  and  composed  only  of  dry  straws,  without  feathers 
or  moss  ('  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  9). 

As  my  sojourn  in  Finmark  in  1885  was  just  in  the  districts 
where  this  species  is  found  more  or  less  frequently,  I  did  my 
best  to  trace  out  its  breeding-habits  in  our  country;  and 
my  efforts  were  at  least  partially  successful. 

At  Matsjok,  the  last  large  tributary  of  the  Tana  river 
befiire  its  outlet  to  the  sea,  I  met  with  the  first  specimen  on 
June  22nd,  and  they  were  then  evidently  just  arrived,  as  the 
season  was  unusually  little  advanced.  The  next  day  it  was 
heard  to  sing  for  the  first  time.  In  a  female  shot  on  the 
26th  (at  Polmak)  the  eggs  in  the  ovary  were  but  little  deve- 
loped, scarcely  so  large  as  hemp  seeds ;  and  when  on  June  30th 
I  left  the  valley  for  some  time,  the  breeding-season  had  not 
commenced,  although  it  was  evident  that  the  birds  had 
paired  and  had  probably  commenced  to  build. 

When,  on  July  11th,  in  company  with  my  Mend  Mr. 
Landmark,  a  sealous  oologist,  I  arrived  at  the  Pasvig  river 
in  South  Varanger,  P.  borealis  appeared  to  be  just  in  the 
middle  of  its  breeding-season ;  but  during  the  few  days  we 
spent  in  that  locality  we  did  not  succeed,  although  we  spared 
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no  pains^  in  finding  any  nests.  At  least  six  males  were 
singing  continually  throughout  the  whole  day  dose  to  oar 
station^  Bornsund,  at  Salmi- Javre ;  but  the  females  hardly 
ever  permitted  themselves  to  be  seen,  while  the  enormous 
swarms  of  mosquitos  rendered  any  close  observations  almost 
impossible.  We  searched  for  two  days  unceasingly  amongst 
the  singing  males.  We  found  a  number  of  other  nests  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  obtained  no  evidence  that 
nests  of  P.  borealis  lay  near  the  spot  where  the  males  were 
singing. 

On  June  25th  I  was  again  at  Matqok ;  and  now,  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  I  found  three  nests  of  this  species,  each 
containing  half-grown  young  ones.  At  that  time  it  was 
easy  enough  to  find  the  nests,  as  we  were  attracted  to  the 
birds  by  their  very  peculiar  call-note.  The  males  bad  by 
this  time  almost  ceased  to  sing,  and  it  was  now  altogether 
difficult  to  discover  the  birds.  A  good  way  of  finding  them 
was  to  place  one's  self  close  to  a  nest  of  Fringilla  'monti- 
fringiUa,  and  cause  its  owners  to  utter  their  loud  calls  of 
anxiety.  This  never  failed  to  bring  a  number  of  the  small 
birds  of  the  district  to  the  spot.  One  single  sharp  note  of 
P.  borealis  and  a  glimpse  of  it  between  the  leaves  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  its  quarters  were  not  far  off.  Then  I 
had  to  search  for  the  place ;  and  on  getting  near  the  nest, 
the  parents  exhibited  great  signs  of  anxiety,  although  they 
were  sometimes  cautious  enough,  and  I  was  once  obliged  to 
wait  patiently  for  two  hours  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
blood-thirsty  mosquitos  before  the  female  would  fly  to  her 
nest  amongst  the  tall  forest  plants. 

The  first  nest  I  found  (on  July  27th)  was  placed  at  the  foot 
of  a  slope  thickly  covered  with  birch  trees,  and  was  well 
hidden  by  Comus  suecica,  halfgrown  Chanuenerion  anffusti- 
folium,  Veronica  longifolia,  and  Melica  nutans.  It  lay  under 
the  root  of  a  tree,  which  partly  formed  a  roof  to  the  nest. 
The  other  nest,  found  the  same  day  at  another  slope  in  the 
wood,  had  no  such  protection;  but  both  nests  were  com- 
pletely domed,  as  is  usual  in  those  of  the  other  PhyUaseopi* 
They  were  most  loosely  constructed;   the  outer  base  was 
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composed  of  some  diy  birch-leaves ;  the  outside  consisted  of 
coarse  straws  and  moss,  the  interior  of  finer  straws^  but 
without  a  trace  of  hairs  or  feathers.  The  number  of  young 
birds  in  the  first  was  seven^  in  the  other  six.  Each  brood 
was  about  nine  days  old. 

The  third  nest  (July  28th)  also  lay  on  a  high  slope  coyered 
with  birch  trees^  protected  by  a  thin  branch  of  juniper  and 
surrounded  mostly  by  Comu$  suecica,  while  the  other  tall 
forest  plants  here  were  absent.  This  nest  was  thus  somewhat 
exposed.  Like  the  others,  it  was  domed  and  loosely  put 
together,  inside  with  fine  straws,  outside  of  larger,  but  never- 
theless soft,  straws,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  two  kinds  of 
moss  which  covered  the  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, viz.  Hylocamium  wpkndeng,  Hedw.,  and  Dtcranum  bco- 
parium,  Hedw.  The  number  of  young  was  six,  nearly  ready 
to  fly*. 

In  these  three  nests  the  first  eggs  must  have  been  laid 
about  July  11th,  10th,  and  9th;  the  number  of  eggs  were 
seven,  six,  and  six  respectively.  The  distance  between  the 
first  and  second  nest  was  about  three  kilometres,  between  the 
second  and  third  about  one  kilometre. 

Whilst  the  females  are  sitting,  the  males  have  each  their 
singing-place,  which  they  hardly  ever  leave.  It  was  on  a 
little  hill  within  the  woods  covered  with  larger  birch  and  a 
few  pine  trees  which  towered  above  the  others.  Here  the 
male  would  sit,  in  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  sing 
almost  incessantly  the  whole  day;  it  stopped  only  for  a 
few  moments,  when  it  generally  entirely  disappeared,  and 
sometimes  it  could  then  be  seen  to  meet  the  female.  Some 
minutes  after  it  would  perch  again  on  the  top  of  its  tree,  as 
a  rule  on  the  same  branch,  and  recommence  its  s^iug  again. 

The  singing-place  is  undoubtedly  at  some  d  instance  from 
the  nest ;  as  previously  stated,  my  friend  and  myself  could 
never  discover  a  trace  of  the  nest  there,  although  the  gn^uud 
around  was  most  carefully  searched.  The  singing  male  did 
not  take  the  least  notice  of  our  pre«»em:e,  and  never  by  a  move- 
ment or  change  of  note  did  it  exhibit  the  kUfchUM  anxiety. 

•  This  brood  is  now  BMwnted  is  Ofn  t'uv«nitv  Mwa^nm,  <'hniA,iMn'tM. 
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The  indefatigable  maimer  in  which  the  male  gives  forth  its 
monotonoos^  but  nevertheless  strongly  sounding,  song  is 
almost  incredible.    The  song  consists,  as  I  have  previously 

remarked,  of   a   single   note,  zi-zi-zi-gi ,   repeated 

unusually  quickly,  fourteen  to  sixteen  times  in  succession. 
After  each  song  follows  a  short  period  of  rest,  which  in  the 
height  of  the  singing-time  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  minute, 
when  it  recommences  its  song  again.  The  song  of  the  different 
specimens  was  almost  precisely  alike,  but  in  some  it  might 
sound  a  little  more  or  less  harsh  than  in  others.  Seebohm  has 
compared  the  song  to  the  trill  of  the  Redpole ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  a  suitable  description,  although  it  appeared  to  me  to 
resemble  more  the  first  quick  notes  of  the  song  of  Sybna 
curruca. 

In  these  latitudes,  where  the  day  is  but  little  lighter  than 
the  night,  the  song  might  be  heard  at  any  hour  and  even  at 
midnight.  A  little  after  the  middle  of  July  most  of  the 
males  liad  ceased  to  sing,  although  at  Matsjok  once  or  twice 
I  heard  the  song  so  late  as  the  28th  of  that  month. 

This  species  never  occurs  in  great  numbers ;  but  as  each 
male  in  a  district  does  not  conceal  itself  from  notice,  the 
males  are  consequently  more  easily  secured  than  the  females, 
which^  as  a  rule,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  obtaiu.  After  the 
singing-time  is  past,  the  males  are  also  but  seldom  seen; 
their  characteristic  and  sharp  call-note  is  then  the  only  thing 
to  direct  one's  attention  to  them.  This  call-note  can  best  be 
described  by  a  short  and  whistling  ^^tseers,^'  and  may  be 
heard  at  a  long  distance.  It  does  not  closely  resemble  the 
cry  of  any  other  northern  bird,  but  is  most  like  the  note 
which  Cinclus  aquaticus  utters  during  its  flight.  This 
note  is  always  heard  when  one  approaches  its  nest  or  its 
young. 

The  food  of  P.  borealis  consists  chiefly  of  mosquitos,  which 
at  their  breeding-time  swarm  in  myriads  in  the  birch-woods. 
On  two  occasions  I  have  found  the  larvae  of  a  Cidaria  or 
other  Geometrid  larva  in  its  stomach,  as  well  as  other  soft 
insects. 

Amongst  the  numerous  specimens  I  have  shot  in  JPiumark 
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during  the  summer  I  can  find  scarcely  any  variation  in  the 
coloration  of  the  plomage ;  in  some  males  the  green  colour 
may  be  somewhat  more  strongly  developed  than  in  others 
shot  at  the  same  time. 

As  previously  mentioned^  these  birds  appear  to  arrive 
rather  late  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Seebohm^  in  1877^  met  with  the 
first  arrivals  on  June  18th,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  found 
them  in  considerable  numbers.  In  1885,  at  Matsjok  (Tana), 
they  could  hardly  have  arrived  before  June  22Qd,  but  two  or 
three  days  afterwards  they  were  numerous.  No  information 
can  be  given  concerning  their  departure.  The  last  specimen 
shot  by  me  was  on  July  28th  (at  the  third  nest) ,  the  day  before 
I  left  the  Tana ;  it  had  already  commeueed  to  moult,  and  had 
a  considerable  number  of  new  feathers  on  its  head  and  back. 

In   conclusion  I  will  give   the  measurements  of  sixteen 

freshly  killed  specimens  shot  by  me  in  Finmark  in  1878  and 

1885.  -.  , 

Males. 

Total 

length.  Wingi.  TmiL 

nun.  tutiIj  mm. 

a 140  70  40 

b  137  70  ol 

c 135  73  53 

d 135  73  52 

«   135  70  49 

/ 135  69  50 

^ 133  70  48 

k 132  69  43 

f   132  67  4o 

j  131  70  53 

k 130  66  49 

/   129  07  48 

m 127  70  50 

H 127  69  50 

Females, 

o 125  67  48 

p 124  65  49 

According  to  these  measurements  (together  with  those 
previously  reported)  the  average  length  of  this  species  will 
be,  for  males  132  miUim.,  and  for  females  124  miUim. 

CluistiaiiiSy  Jsnaajj  dlf  1886. 
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XXVIII.— r^  Review  of  the  Species  of  the  Oenue  Himantopns. 

By  Henry  Seebobm. 

The  genus  Himantopus  contains  ten  species,  and  embraces 
the  Stilts,  the  Avocets,  and  the  Peruvian  Stilt  and  the  Banded 
Avocet,  which  form  the  connecting  links  between  them. 

This  genus  of  birds  is  remarkably  homogeneous  and  well 
differentiated  from  all  allied  genera,  and  contains  species  so 
closely  related  to  each  other,  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
reason  for  subdividing  it  in  the  way  which  has  been  adopted 
by  most  ornithologists. 

The  synonymy  of  the  genus  Himantopus  is  as  follows : — 

Type. 
Himantopus,   Brisson,    Om.   y.    p.   84 

(1760) H.  melancpterus. 

Avocetta,  Brisson,  Om.  vi.  p.  538  (1760)     H.  avocetta. 

Recurvirostra,  Liunseus,  Syst.  Nat.  i. 
p.  256  (1766) H.  avocetta. 

Macrotarsus,  Lac^pede,  M^m.  de  Pinst. 
iii.  p.  518  (1801) H.  melanopterus. 

Hypsibates,  Nitzsch,  Ersch  u.  Grub. 
Encycl.  xvi.  p.  150  (1827) H»  melanopterus. 

Leptorhynchus,  Dubus,  Mag.  Zool.  v. 
pi.  45(1835) H.  pectoralis. 

Cladorhynchus,  Gray,  List  Gen.  B.  p.  69 
(1840) H.  pectoralis. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  genera  Himantopus  is  nearest 
related.  The  softness  of  the  plumage  resembles  that  of  PAa- 
laropus,  hwi  this  is  probably  an  evidence  of  analogy  rather  than 
of  affinity.  The  delicate  reticulation  of  the  tarsus  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  bar-tailed  species  of  Charadrius,  to  which,  in 
spite  of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  bill,  the  genus  may  possibly 
be  more  nearly  allied.  The  ten  species  included  in  Hunan- 
topus  may  be  diagnosed  from  all  the  other  species  of  the 
family  Charadriidse  by  the  combination  of  three  characters. 
Each  of  these  is  found  in  many  other  species  of  the  family^ 
but  no  species  belonging  to  it  combines  all  three,  except  the 


r 
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ten  species  which  constitute  the  genus  Himanlopus.  These 
three  characters  are  a  loDg  bill  and  a  long  and  reticulated 
tarsuB.  The  genua  may  therefore  be  diagnosed  as  follows  : — 
Charadriidie  having  the  tarsus  covered  all  over  with  a  net- 
work of  fine  hexagonal  reticulations,  having  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  bill  (measured  from  the  frontal  feathers)  beyond 
the  nasal  oriiice,  and  having  tbe  tarsus  at  least  twice  the 
length  of  the  middle  toe. 

The  species  may  be  diagnosed  as  follows  ; — 


I  Outer  webs  of  eeconda- 
)      ritss  chiefl;  duk. 


In  pied  plumage ;  blnck 
on  hind  neck  not  ei- 
tendiug  under  the  eye. 


The  range  of  the  genus  ia  almost  cosmopolitan,  but  it  does 
not  extend  into  the  Arctic  Region  nor  to  the  smaller  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Four  species  breed  in  the  Australian  lltgion, 
two  in  the  Nearctic  and  two  in  the  Neotropical  Regions.  The 
remaining  two  species  breed  in  the  Palfearctie  Region,  but 
one  breeds  also  in  the  Oriental  Region,  and  the  otber  in  the 
Ethiopian  Region.  This  information  has  little  interest  be- 
cautte  it  has  little  aignificance,  except  perhaps  that  Australia 
appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  diatribution  of  the  genus, 
an  inference  probably  false.  If  the  genus  be  split  into  three, 
bad  ia  made  worae,  and  the  key  to  the  geographical  distrihu- 
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tion  is  broken.     I  propose  to  approach  the  subject  from  quite 
a  different  point  of  view. 

A  careful  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
couple  of  hundred  species  and  subspecies  of  birds  which  com-  i 
pose  the  family  Charadriidse  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  , 
they  are  the  variously  modified  descendants  of  a  species  of 
wader  which  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  north  polar  basin 
some  time  before  the  close  of  the  Glacial  epoch^  During  I 
one  of  the  later  Glacial  periods  this  circumpolar  species  was 
driven  souths  and  split  up  into  parties^  which  were  isolated 
in  various  parts  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  and 
became,  during  the  period  of  their  isolation,  differentiated 
into  species.  These  species  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
genera  of  Charadriidse,  and  during  the  interglacial  period 
which  followed  their  differentiation  (probably  the  last  of  the 
half  dozen  or  so  which  occurred)  most  of  them  followed  the 
retreating  cold  and  became  (with  few  exceptions)  once  more 
circumpolar ;  but  instead  of  being,  as  they  formerly  were, 
of  one  species,  they  then  consisted  of  a  dozen  or  more  well- 
defined  species,  from  one  of  which  no  doubt  the  genus  Hi' 
mantopm  descended.  During  the  last  Glacial  period  the 
dozen  or  more  species  were  again  dispersed,  each  of  them  was 
split  up  into  parties,  which  becoming  isolated  from  each  other 
were  differentiated  into  the  now  existing  species. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  the  ancestral 
species  from  which  the  ten  species  now  forming  the  genus 
Himantopus  are  descended,  and  let  us  try  to  follow  its  emi- 
gration, from  the  period  when  it  consisted  of  only  one  species 
living  on  the  shores  of  the  north  polar  sea,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  when  its  descendants  have  become  ten  species 
scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 

Probably  the  first  split  in  the  circle  of  circumpolar  birds /■ 
was  the  intervention  of  a  glacier,  stretching  from  the  north  ^ 
pole  down  the  mountains  of  Greenland.  The  semi-isolation 
caused  by  the  stoppage  of  any  interbreeding  between  the 
birds  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  and  that  of  Europe 
must  naturally  have  produced  a  differentiation  between  the 
birds  of  Grinnell  Land  and  Scandinavia,  and  there  is  reason 
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to  beUeve  that  the  former  became  Stilts  and  the  latter 
Avooets;  but  inasmuch  as  interbreeding  could  take  place 
between  the  birds  of  each  bay  and  those  of  the  next,  along 
the  whole  line  in  one  direction,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  at  first  the  Stilts  were  connected  by  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate forms  with  the  Ayocets.  The  next  cause  of  isolation! 
(which  was  probably  complete)  was  most  likely  a  glacier' 
stretching  across  the  north  pole  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
either  to  Novaya  Zemlya  or  to  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  This  must  soon  have  been  followed  by  the  evacua-* 
tion  of  the  Polar  basin,  and  the  emigration  of  the  birds  in 
four  parties  along  the  four  shores  leading  to  the  south. 
The  causes  already  explained  must  have  produced  an  emi- 
gration of  Stilts  along  one  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  an  emigra- 
tion of  Avocets  along  the  other,  whilst  the  emigration  along 
the  two  coasts  of  the  Pacific  must  have  consisted  on  the  one 
side  of  Avocets  with  a  strong  strain  of  Stilt  in  them,  and  on 
the  other  of  Stilts  with  a  strong  strain  of  Avocet  blood. 

The  next  step  to  take  is  to  examine  the  ten  species  of  the 
genus,  and  ascertain  if  all  four  parties  of  emigrants  have  left 
descendants,  and  to  determine  by  what  characters  they  may 
now  be  detected.  The  four  groups  of  which  we  are  in 
search  are  Stilts,  Semi-stilts,  Avocets,  and  Semi-avocets. 
The  three  first  species  on  the  list,  H.  avocetta,  H,  rubricoliis, 
and  H.  americanus,  are  unquestionably  thorough-bred  Avo- 
cets, diagnosed  as  mantle  white,  scapulars  and  secondaries 
far  the  most  part  white.  The  five  last  species  on  the  list, 
H.  mexicanuSy  H.  brasiliensis,  H.  leucocephalus,  H,  nova- 
zelandi4e,B.ndH.melanopterus,  are  as  unquestionably  thorough- 
bred Stilts,  having  all  the  parts  mentioned  above  black  in- 
stead  of  white.  These  are  the  important  characters  which 
date  farthest  back,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  these  two 
groups  the  black  mantle,  &c.,  is  correlated  with  a  straight 
bill,  very  slightly  webbed  feet,  and  the  absence  of  a  hind  toe ; 
whilst  the  white  mantle  is  correlated  with  a  recurved  bill, 
strongly  webbed  feet,  and  the  presence  of  a  hind  toe.  We 
have  now  two  species  left,  H.  andinus  and  H.pectoralis.  The 
former  is  called  an  Avocet,  and  the  latter  a  Stilt,  by  the 
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writers  who  place  such  an  extravagant  value  on  stmctural 
characters.  In  my  opinion  H.  andinus  is  a  model  represen- 
tative of  a  Semi-stilt.  It  has  the  black  mantle  and  wings  of 
the  Stilts^  whilst  its  strain  of  Avocet  blood  crops  up  in  the 
less  important  characters  of  its  recurved  bill^  webbed  feet, 
and  hind  toe.  H.  pectoralis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ex- 
cellent Semi-avocet,  its  white  mantle  and  the  white  on  its 
wings  proclaiming  it  an  Avocet,  whilst  its  straight  bill  and 
the  absence  of  a  hind  toe  show  its  relationship  to  the 
Stilts. 

The  third  step  in  the  argument  is  the  apportioning  of  the 
four  groups  to  the  four  routes.  The  case  is  a  very  simple 
one.  The  Semi-stilt  and  the  Semi-avocet  are,  by  the  terms 
of  the  hypothesis,  the  representatives  of  the  two  Pacific- 
coast  emigrations ;  and  as  the  Semi-stilt  inhabits  Peru,  and 
the  Semi-avocet  Australia,  there  can  be  no  dispute  that  the 
Semi-stilts  emigrated  along  the  American  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Semi-avocets  along  the  Asiatic  shores  of 
that  ocean.  The  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  so  much  more; 
mountainous  than  those  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  ice  of  the 
Glacial  periods  must  have  extended  much  farther  south  on 
the  former  than  it  did  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  a  cir-' 
cumstance  which  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Semi- 
stilt  and  the  Semi-avocet  both  crossed  the  line  and  settled 
in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  Avocets 
consequently  represent  the  Old-World  pair,  the  true  Avocets 
migrating  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Stilts  being  the 
New- World  couple,  we  must  apportion  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America  to  the  true  Stilts. 

Their  further  migrations  must  be  considered  when  their 
mutual  relationships  have  been  discussed.  The  first  group 
contains  three  species,  which  may  be  regarded  as  true 
Avocets. 

Himantopus  avocetta. 

Avocetta  avocetta,  Briss.  Om.  vi.  p.  588  (1760). 
Recurvirostra  avocetta,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  256  (1766)  ; 
et  auctorum  plurimorum. 
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Scolopax  avocetta  (Briss.)^  Scop.  Ann.  I.  Hist.  Nat.  p.  92 
(1769) . 

Avocetta  europaa,  Dumont^  Diet.  So.  Nat.  iii.  p.  339 
(1816). 

Recurmrostra  sinensis,  Swinhoe^  Ibis^  1867^  p.  401. 

Plates:  Dresser^  BircU  of  Europe^  vii.  pi.  534;  Gtould, 
Birds  of  GK.  Britain^  iv.  pi.  53. 

Habits  :  Seebohm^  British  Birds^  iii.  p.  74. 

Effffs :  Seebohm^  British  Birds,  pi.  24.  figs.  2,  5. 

The  Common  Avoeet  may  be  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  its  forehead,  crown,  and  kind  neck,  which  are  black  in  the 
oiM  and  brown  in  young  in  first  plumage.  Its  white  inner- 
most secondaries  when  adult  are  also  peculiar  to  the  species. 

The  increase  of  population  and  the  drainage  of  marshes 
have  restricted  the  breeding-places  of  the  Avocet  in  Europe 
to  the  islands  ofi*  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  Holland,  the 
marshes  of  Southern  Spain,  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  the 
lagoons  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  To  Southern  Scan- 
dinavia and  the  rest  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  with 
the  exception  above  mentioned,  the  Avocet  has  become,  as  it 
is  in  our  islands,  only  an  accidental  visitor ;  but  further  east 
it  is  more  abundant,  breeding  in  Palestine  and  Persia,  where 
it  is  a  resident,  and  in  North  Turkestan,  the  extreme  south- 
west of  Siberia,  South-east  Mongolia,,  and  South  Dauria, 
where  it  is  a  summer  visitor,  wintering  in  China^  Formosa, 
Hainan,  India^  and  occasionally  Ceylon.  It  has  been  re- 
corded from  the  main  island  of  Japan.  In  Asia  Minor  it  is 
principally  known  on  passage,  though  a  few  are  said  to 
remain  during  the  winter ;  and  it  is  said  to  breed  throughout 
Africa  in  suitable  localities. 

HlHANTOPUS  RUBRICOLLIS. 

Recurvirostra  nova-hoUandia,  Vieillot,  N.  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  iii.  p.  103  (1816). 

Recurmro8trarubricoUis,Temmmck, Mali. d'Orn.  ii.  p.  592 
(1820)  ;  et  auctorum  plurimorum. 

Avocetta  novm-hollandue,  EUman,  Zoologist^  1861,  p.  7470. 

Plates :  Gk)uld,  Birds  of  Australia,  vi.  pi.  27. 
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Habii$ :  Bnller^  Birds  of  New  Zealand,  p.  201. 

Egg$ :  Campbell,  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Australian  Birds, 
p.  55. 

The  Australian  Avocet  may  be  diagnosed  at  all  ages  bjr  its 
combination  of  the  following  characters : — Mec€mdwrie9  white 
on  both  webs,  a  great  deal  of  white  on  the  ecapukars^  hot  none 
on  the  innermost  secondaries.  In  breeding-plnmage  the  head 
and  neck  are  chestnut. 

It  is  found  throughout  Australia,  except  in  the  extieme 
north,  and  occasionally  occurs  in  Tasmania,  New  Zealand^ 
and  Norfolk  Island. 

The  Australian  Avocet  is  an  intermediate  form  betweco 
the  Common  Avocet  and  the  North- American  Avocet ;  it 
has  less  white  on  the  wing  than  the  former  and  more  tbao 
the  latter. 

HiMANTOPUS  AMBRICANUS. 

Recwrvirostra  americana,  Omelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  698 
(1788);  et  auctorum  plurimorum. 

Recurvirostra  occidenialis,  Vigors,  Zool.  Journ.  iv.  p.  356 
(1829). 

Plates :  Wilson,  Amcr.  Om.  pi.  63.  fig.  2 ;  Uray,  Oen. 
Birds,  iii.  pi.  155. 

Habits:  Bainl,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway,  Water- Birds  N. 
Amer.  i.  p.  341. 

Eggs :  Thiencmann,  Vogclcicrn,  pi.  Ixvi.  fig.  S. 

The  North-American  Avocet  may  be  distinguished  at  all 
ages  by  the  colour  of  its  secondaries,  which  are  white,  wiih  m 
large  patch  of  brown  on  the  outer  web.  In  breed ing-plumage 
the  head  and  neck  are  pale  chrstnut. 

It  bnu'dn  in  North  America,  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  and  as  fur  south  as  Texas.  To  the  northern  poition 
of  its  range  it  is  only  a  summer  visitor,  wintering  in  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

These  three  species  constitute  the  group  of  true  Avorets. 
Their  ancestors  seem  to  have  left  the  Polar  basin  by  way  of 
the  European  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  have  oocopied 
Africa  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Palssarctic  Region. 
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Finding  the  Oriental  Region  already  occupied  daring  the 
breeding-scaaon  by  the  Stilts,  they  seem  to  )iave  sent  off  a 
detachment  to  Australia  during  the  GlaciaJ  period.  Here 
also  the  ground  appears  to  have  been  partially  occupied 
by  congeneric  species,  so  that  a  second  emigration  became 
necessary,  which  found  a  home  on  thu  west  coast  oi'  the 
Uoited  States. 


I 


Hihantopcb  fectoralis. 

Seeurvirottra  levcocephala,  Vieillot,  N.  Diet.  d'Hiat.  Nat. 
iii.  p.  103  (1816). 

Recurvirottra  oru-nlalU,  Cuvier,  Rig.  An.  i.  p.  496  (1817). 

lieptorhynckug  pedoralia,  Dubus,  Mag.  Zool.  v.  pi,  45 
(1835) ;  et  auctoruni  plurimorum, 

Uimantapua  pafmnlua,  Gould,  Syn.  Birds  Austr.  ii.  pi.  14 
(1837). 

Cladorhynchux ptctoralis  (Dubus),  Gray,  List  Ggd.  Birds, 
p.  69  (1840). 

Cladorhynchua  orientaiis  (Cuv,),  Selya-Longch.  Bull.  d'Ac. 
Roy.  Belg.  iviii.  pt.  i.  p.  9  {1851). 

Ciadorhynchug  leiicocephalm  (Vieill.),  Harting,  Ibis,  IS?*, 
p.  253. 

Piatea:  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  vi.  pi,  2fi. 

Habits  :  Gould,  Handb.  B.  Austr.  ii.  p.  248. 

Egg»'  Campbell,    Nests   and   Eggs   of    Australian    Birds, 

p.  as. 

The  Banded  Stilt  (or  Banded  Avocet,  as  it  ought  to  be 
called)  may  be  distinguished  at  all  ages  and  seasons  by  its 
Khite  mantle  and  brown  scapulars,  a  combination  found  in  no 
other  species  of  tlic  genus.  A  second  and  equally  good 
diagnosis  is  webbed  feel,  but  no  hind  toe.  lu  breeding- 
plumage  the  lower  breast  is  chestnut,  shading  into  a  brown 
ventral  band. 

It  is  a  resident  in  the  sonthem  half  of  Australia,  and  haa 
occurred  in  Tasmania. 

The  Banded  Avocet  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  Semi- 
avocets,  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  show  probably  emi- 
grated from  the  Polar  basin  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia. 
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HllIANTOFUS  ANDINU8. 

Recurvirostra  andina,  Philippi  &  Landbeck,  Wiegm.  Arch. 
1868,  pt.  i.  p.  181. 

Plate :  Harting,  Ibis,  1874,  pi.  ix. 

Habits :  Philippi  and  Landbeck,  loc.  cit. 

Eggs  I  unknown. 

The  Peruvian  Avocet  (or  Peruvian  Stilt,  as  it  should  be 
called)  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  having  webhedfeei 
and  a  hind  ^oe  which  has  no  white  on  the  secondaries. 

It  is  only  known  from  a  plateau  of  the  Peruvian  Andes^ 
16,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Peruvian  Stilt  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  Semi- 
stilts,  which,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  emigrated  from 
the  Polar  basin  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  America. 

HiMANTOPUS  MEXICANUS. 

Himantopus  nigricolUs,  Yieillot,  N.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  x. 
p.  42  (1817). 

Himantopiis  mexicanus,  Ord,  Wils.  Om.  Amer.  vii.  p.  52 
(1824) ;  et  auctorum  plurimorum. 

Hypsibates  nigricollis  (YieilL),  Cabanis,  Schomb.  Guian. 
iii.  p.  758  (1848). 

Macrotarsus  nigricollis  (VieilL),  Oundlach,  Joum.  Om. 
1856,  p.  422. 

Plates:  Wilson^  Am.  Orn.  pi.  58.  fig.  2;  Sclater  &  Salvin, 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc  1873,  p.  458  (woodcut  of  head). 

Habits :  Baird,  Brewer,  &  Ridgway,  Water-Birds  N.  Amer. 
i.  p.  346. 

Eggs :  Thienemann,  Vogeleiem,  pi.  Ixiii.  fig.  6. 

The  North- American  Stilt  is  an  intermediate  form  between 
the  Common  Stilt  and  the  Chilian  Stilt.  It  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  distribution  of  the  black  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
which  not  onlj  passes  underneath  the  eye  but  also  extends 
over  the  crown  and  joins  the  black  on  the  mantle.  Young 
in  first  plumage  resemble  adults,  except  that  the  black  is 
replaced  by  brown. 

It  breeds  in  the  southern  half  of  North  America^  and 
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winters  in  the  northern  half  of  South  America^  but  in  the 
central  portion  of  its  range  it  is  said  to  be  a  resident. 

HlMANTOPUS  BBASILIENSIS. 

Himaniopus  brasilieims,  Brehm^  Yog.  Deutsehl.  p.  684 
(1831). 

Hbnantapus  nigricoUis,  auctorum  multorum^  nee  Vieillot. 

Piaies :  Sclater  &  Salnn,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1873,  p.  454 
(woodcut  of  head)  ;  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Kidgway,  Water- 
Birds  N.  Amer.  i.  p.  345  (coloured  plate  of  head). 

^'°^*'}  Gibson,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  162. 

The  Chilian  Stilt  may  be  recognized  by  the  distribution  of 
the  black  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  extends  underneath 
the  eye,  but  not  on  the  crown,  and  is  almost  always  separated 
from  the  black  mantle  by  a  white  collar.  Young  in  tirst 
plumage  are  supposed  to  differ  only  in  being  duller  in 
colour. 

It  is  said  to  breed  in  the  Chilian  subregion  of  South 
America,  the  more  southerly  birds  migrating  northwards  in 
autumn  to  winter  in  South  Brazil. 

The  Chilian  Stilt  appears  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Australian  Stilt,  scarcely  differing  from  it  except  in  having  a 
black  band  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  less  white  on  the 
collar.  It  is,  however,  almost  as  nearly  related  to  the  North 
American  Stilt,  being,  in  fact,  an  intermediate  form  between 
the  two. 

HlMANTOPUS  LEUCOCEPHALUS. 

Himantopus  leucocephalus,  Gould,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1837, 
p.  26;  et  auctorum  plurimorum. 

Himantopus  novte-hollandue,  Bonaparte,  Compt.  Rend,  xliii. 

p.  421  (1856). 

Himantopus  albus,  Ellman,  Zoologist,  1861,  p.  7470. 

Plates  :  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  vi.  pi.  24. 

Habits :  Gould,  Handb.  B.  Austr.  ii.  p.  246. 

Eggs :  Buller,  Birds  of  New  Zealand,  p.  204. 

The  Australian  Stilt  may  be  recognized  when  adult  by  the 
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distribution  of  the  black  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  does 
not  extend  to  any  part  of  the  head,  and  is  separated  from  the 
black  mantle  by  a  white  collar.  Young  in  first  plumage  are 
said  to  resemble  the  young  of  the  Common  Stilt. 

The  Australian  Stilt  breeds  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand^ 
and  has  occurred  in  Tasmania.  It  is  probably  only  a  winter 
visitor  to  the  Malay  Archipelago^  where  it  has  been  recorded 
from  New  Guinea,  Celebes,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  the 
Philippines,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands. 

It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  Black  Stilt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  South-American  Stilt. 

HlMANTOPUS  NOYiE-ZELANDIiB. 

Himantopus  novce-zelandite,  Gould,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1841, 
p.  8;  et  auctorum  plurimorum. 

Himantopus  melas,  Hombr.  &  Jacq.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  Paris, 
xvi.  p.  820  (1841). 

Himantopus  niyer,  Ellman,  Zoologist,  1861,  p.  7470. 

Himantopus  spicatus,  Potts,  Trans.  New  Z.  Inst.  1872, 
p.  198. 

Plates :  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  vi.  pi.  25. 

Habits  :  Buller,  Birds  of  New  Zealand,  p.  205. 

Eggs :  Harting,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1874,  pi.  Ix.  fig.  10. 

The  Black  Stilt  in  adult  summer  plumage  is  black  all  over, 
more  or  less  glossed  with  green  on  the  upper  parts.  In 
winter  plumage  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  H,  leuco^ 
cephalus,  but  in  the  Black  Stilt  the  sides  as  well  as  the  back 
of  the  neck  are  black,  and  the  white  collar  and  central  tail- 
feathers  are  marked  with  black.  The  latter  character  is  still 
more  marked  in  young  in  first  plumage. 

The  Black  Stilt  is  a  resident  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  said 
to  stray  occasionally  to  Australia. 

The  similarity  of  the  winter  plumage  to  that  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Stilt  proves  the  close  relationship  of  the  two  species. 
The  Black  Stilt  doubtless  emigrated  either  from  Chili  or 
from  Australia  to  New  Zealand,  and  acquired  in  the  latter 
country  a  special  nuptial  dress,  the  result,  in  all  probability, 
of  sexual  selection. 
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HiMANTOFUS  MBLANOPTERUS. 

Himantopus  himaniopus,  Briss.  Om.  v.  p.  31  (1700). 

Charadrius  himantopuij  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  255  (170(3). 

Himantopui  candidus,  Bonn.  Tabl.  Eucycl.  i.  p.  2  it  (171X)). 

Himaniopus  vulgaris^  Bechst.  Om.  Taschcub.  ii.  p.  325 
(1803). 

Cursorius  himantopus  (Briss.) ^  Turton^  Brit.  Faun.  p.  02 
(1807). 

Himantopus  rufipes^  Bechst.  Naturg.  Deutscbl.  iii.  p.  44:6 
(1809). 

Himantopus  atropterus,  Meyer^  Taschcnb.  ii.  p.  315  (1810). 

Himantopus  melanopterus,  Meyer^  Ann.  Wetter.  Geseliseh. 
iii.  p.  177  (1814) ;  et  auctorum  plurimorum. 

Himaniopus  aibicollis,  Vieill.  N.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  x.  p.  41 
(1817). 

Hypsibates  himantopus  (Briss.)  ^  Nitzseh^  Erseh  u.  Grub. 
Encyel.  xvi.  p.  150  (1827). 

Himantopus  plinii,  Flem.  Brit.  An.  p.  112  (1828). 

Himantopus  asiaticus.  Less.  Rev.  Zool.  1839^  p.  4^J«. 

Himantopus  intermedius,  Blyth^  Cat.  B.  Mus.  As.  Soe. 
p.  265  (1849). 

Hifnantopus  autumnalis  (Hasselquist)^  apud  Gray^  Holds- 
worth,  Legge,  Heuglin,  Walden,  Gumey,  &e. 

Plates :  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  vii.  pis.  535,  530. 

Habits :  Seebohm,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  79. 

Eggs  I  Seebohm,  British  Birds,  pi.  21.  figs.  4,  0. 

The  Common  Stilt,  when  in  fully  adult  male  plumage,  may 
be  recognized  by  its  pure  white  head  and  neck.  Less  mature 
birds  have  black  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  extending  over  the 
crown,  but  not  reaching  the  mantle.  Youug  in  first  plumage 
scarcely  differ  from  those  of  the  North- American  Stilt. 

The  Common  Stilt  is  most  abundant  during  the  breeding- 
season  in  India  and  Ceylon,  where  its  numbers  are  increased 
during  winter.  Further  east  it  is  found  during  the  cold 
season  in  Burma ;  and  stragglers  have  occurred  in  Cochin 
China,  Timor,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  North  China. 
"West  of  India  it  is  a  regular  summer  visitor  to  Afghanistan, 
Turkestan,  North  Persia,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  to  the  salt- 
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lakes  of  the  Kalmuk  and  Kirghis  steppes^  the  lagoons  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea^  the  delta  of  the  Bhone^  and  the 
marismas  of  Southern  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  an  acci- 
dental straggler  on  migration  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  far 
north  as  the  Baltic.  It  is  a  resident  in  Northern  Africa^  where 
its  numbers  are  largely  increased  during  winter^  and  it  has 
been  found  in  various  localities  throughout  that  continent ; 
but  no  reliable  evidence  of  its  breeding  in  South  Africa  has 
been  obtained.  It  has  been  found  both  in  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Madagascar. 

The  five  species  last  mentioned  represent  the  true  Stilts. 
They  are  so  closely  related  to  each  other  that  the  precise 
order  of  their  emigration  is  not  very  easy  to  determine,  but 
we  may  begin  by  assuming  that  they  left  the  Polar  basin 
along  the  Atlantic  shores  of  America;  thence  they  seem  to 
have  crossed  the  tropics  to  the  Chilian  subregion  of  South 
America,  where  the  second  species  was  isolated  and  difibr- 
entiated.  A  second  detachment  appears  to  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  Spain,  whence  they  spread 
eastwards  up  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Oriental  Region. 
Meanwhile  the  restricted  area  of  the  Chilian  subregion  seems 
to  have  compelled  some  of  the  white-crowned  Stilts  to 
emigrate  a  second  time.  They  seem  to  have  crossed  the 
Pacific  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where  those  in- 
habiting the  former  locality  developed  a  special  breeding- 
plumage. 

The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  a  study  of  the  genus  Hhnan- 
topus  appear  to  be  numerous  and  important. 

1st.  The  Zoological  Regions  of  Sclater  and  Wallace,  how- 
ever important  they  may  be  as  regards  Passerine  birds,  throw 
little  or  no  light  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Stilts 
and  Avocets. 

2nd.  The  key  to  their  distribution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
various  coast-lines  leading  from  the  Polar  basin. 

3rd.  The  unnecessary  splitting  of  genera  makes  it  very 
diflScult  for  the  student  to  understand  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  birds. 

4th.  The  exaggerated  importance  too  often  attached  to  so- 
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railed  stmctural  characters  makes  it  still  more  difficult  for 
the  student  to  perceive  the  true  relationship  of  hirds. 

5th.  The  differentiation  of  species  in  consequence  of  isola- 
tion, and  the  production  of  aubapecific  forms  in  consequence 
of  fiemi- isolation,  prove  the  great  importance  of  interbreeding 
in  preventing  the  indefinite  raultiplieatiun  of  species. 


XXIX. — On  tome  new  Paradhe-hirds. 
By  O.  FiNscH  and  A.  B.  MKveR*. 
(Plate  VII.) 
Amongst  the  collectors  who  at  first  founded  and  afterwords 
materially  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  zoology  of  South- 
eastern New  Guinea,  the  principal  credit  is  due  to  our 
fellow-ctinntrymau,  Karl  Ilunsteiu,  of  Friedbcrg,  in  Ilesse. 
A  first-rate  shut,  collector,  and  observer,  it  was  he  who, 
Mftor  the  failure  of  the  gold-diggers'  expedition  (in  the  ranks 
of  which  be  first  visited  New  Guinea,  seven  years  ago),  in 
Gonipauy  with  the  well-known  collector,  Andrew  tiuldic, 
made  several  excursions  into  the  same  district  of  New 
Guinea  and  eastwards  to  Milne  Bay  and  the  d'Entrecasteaux 
lalands.  In  all  these  expeditions,  which  (although  con- 
sidcrahle  collections  of  natural-history  and  ethnographical 
objects  were  made)  had  the  main  object  of  gold-pros|}ecting, 
Haustein,  although  his  name  has  not  hitherto  been  brought 
prominently  forward,  was  the  real  collectortt  aud  to  him  our 
thanks  are  due  for  the  discovery  of  most  of  the  new  birds 
transmitted  by  Goldie  to  Australia  and  England. 

■  [Trwislated,  hv  prnnfMion  of  the  nuthnr",  from  tifir  BrtJcle  in  the 
■Zoittdirift  fiir  die  gesMiinite  Omithologie,'  1886,  Heft  iv.,  eotitlud 
"  Vi^l  Ton  Neu-OuinvB,  znineiet  aiu  dc^n  Alpiiin'gioii  am  Siidoat- 
■bhuige  de«  Owen-Slanley  Gebiiges  (Hufeisen^rfhirgo,  7000-6000  f. 
huoh),  geeammdt  von  Karl  HuUBteio,''  psrt  i,] 

1  8«e  Sthrpe,  Ann.  N"«t.  Hist  (5)  vi.  p,  2;il  (ISSO) ;  id.  Jonm.  Linn, 
8oc.,  ZooL  xri.  p.  423  (1883)  ;  Rsniwy,  Proc.  Linu.  Soc.  N.  a  W.  viii. 
p.  15  (ima)  et  X.  p.  34^  (lfi85).  PhoHygama  huvittim,  Shnrpe  (op,  cit. 
p,  443),  and  Donmicola  hiuuteini,  Finsch  (Ibis,  II^  p.  1,  pi.  i.)t  are  both 
nampd  oTter  Hunsttin. 
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Before  1880  Hunstein,  along  with  Dan.  O'Connor  and 
other  gold-diggers^  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
Owen-Stanley  Mountains,  as  far  as  the  south-western  branch 
of  the  range,  which  was  named  by  him  ''  Horseshoe  Moun- 
tain/^ On  information  furnished  by  the  above-named  ex- 
plorers, Finsch,  during  his  sojourn  in  South-eastern  New 
Guinea  in  1882,  where  he  met  with  them  in  Port  Moresby, 
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District  of  Port  Moresby. 

prepared  a  rough  map  of  this  district,  which  has  not  yet 
been  published  and  from  which  the  map  herewith  given  has 
been  taken. 

Hunstcin  left  Goldie  and  his  companions  in  1883,  and 
in  1884  undertook  on  liis  own  account  an  expedition  to  the 
Owen -Stanley  Mountains  with  the  intention  of  getting  to  a 
higher  elevation  than   before,  because   he   knew  from  his 
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preTioas  experience  that  by  this  means  only  he  could  expect 
to  make  new  discoveries^  especially  among  the  Paradise-birds. 
He  went  first,  aooompanied  by  only  one  native  attendant,  to 
the  Astrolabe  Mountains,  which  he  had  already  repeatedly 
visited,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  knew  well,  and  met 
with  a  friendly  reception. 

The  Astrolabe  Mountains  constitute  a  plateau,  divided  into 
two  districts  by  a  confluent  of  the  Goldie  river,  the  Laloki, 
which  breaks  out  of  them  between  two  steep  ridges  of  rock 
and  forms  below  them  the  imposing  ^^  Bona  Falls/^  These 
districts  are  called — that  on  the  western  side  '^  Taburi,"  and 
that  on  the  eastern  '^  Schogari/^  It  may  be  remarked  that 
on  the  Astrolabe  range,  the  height  of  which  is  given  at 
8824  feet  on  the  English  charts,  the  nights  are  cold,  and  the 
constant  precipitation  makes  a  residence  very  unpleasant 
for  the  collector. 

After  passing  by  the  sources  of  the  river  *'  Camp  Welsh,^' 
which  flows  into  Hood  Bay,  Hunstein  made  his  first  halt  at 
Moroke,  the  chief  village  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
and  began  his  collecting  there.    Undeterred  by  the  warnings 
of  the  natives,  the  bold  explorer  pushed  forward  thence  into 
the  Horseshoe  Mountain,  which  lies  between  Mount  Owen- 
Stanley  and  Mount  Obree  of  the  English  charts,  a  region 
into  which  he,  as  in  many  other  spots  in  New  Guinea,  was 
the  first  white  man  to  place  his  foot.    Here  the  vegetation  was 
already  sufficient  to  convince  the  practised  eye  that  heights 
had  been  reached  which  had  never  before  been  attained  by 
any  collector  in  this  district.     There  appeared  a  world  of 
new  trees  and  new  plants.     The  discovery  of  a  rhododendron 
with  wonderful  white  flowers,  which  has  been  since  described 
by  our  celebrated  fellow-countryman.  Baron  v.  Miiller  of 
Melbourne,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this.     Bhodo- 
dendrons  have  also  been  found  in  the  Arfak  Mountains,  in 
North-western  New  Guinea.     But  the  keen  collector  was 
rewarded  not  only  by  finding  rare  plants,  but  also  by  the 
discovery  of   new  species   of  birds.     Amongst  those  were 
three  beautiful  and  previously  unknown  Paradise-birds,  to 
which  two  more  were  afterwards  added. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  the  stay  in  this  moontain-regioii, 
where  eontinaoos  precipitation  renders  the  preparatioii  of 
birds  very  laborioas  and  that  of  plants  almost  impossible^ 
was  an  excessively  hard  task,  and  one  that  ooold  be  only 
undertaken  by  a  man  of  steel  and  iron,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  on  the  best  terms  with  the  natives,  and  a  person  of 
untiring  industry  and  unbroken  strength.  Such  a  man  was 
Karl  Hunstein.  Avoiding  the  scattered  habitations  of  the 
natives,  who  were  by  no  means  friendly,  Hunstein  passed  his 
time  in  the  bush,  and  ascended  almost  daily  the  mountain- 
chain  about  2000  feet  higher,  in  order  to  obtain  the  beautiful 
Paradise-birds,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  became  assured 
by  the  feathered  ornaments  worn  by  the  natives.  Amongst 
these  were,  along  with  others,  the  tail-feathers  of  the  male  of 
the  Epimachus  meyeri,  which  Hunstein  at  once  recognised  as 
a  new  species,  but  of  which,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  he  only 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  single  female.  This  bird,  as  well  as 
jistrarchia  stephatua  and  ParadUomU  rudolpU,  were  only 
to  be  met  with  in  a  hostile  district,  into  which  Hunstein 
could  occasionally  penetrate  when  unnoticed  by  the  natives, 
and  not  without  danger  to  his  own  life. 

The  greater  part  of  the  collections  now  to  be  described  were 
obtained  in  this  interesting  and  previously  untrodden  mountain- 
region,  which,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  rhododendron, 
may  be  appropriately  termed  alpine.  Very  little  was  col- 
lected at  Moroke,  and  nothing  in  the  coast-district  of  Pbrc 
Moresby,  where  the  vegetation  resembles  that  of  Australia  in 
its  Eucalypti,  or  upon  the  way  from  Port  Moresby  to  the 
Astrolabe  range. 

It  is  due  to  the  fortunate  incident  that  one  of  us,  already 
well  known  to  Hunstein,  in  whose  company  he  had  made 
a  journey  in  1882  into  the  interior  from  Port  Moresby, 
met  the  latter  in  Cooktown,  that  this  very  interesting  col* 
lection  has  found  its  way  to  Dresden,  and  thus  to  be  pub- 
lished, although  after  much  greater  delay  than  was  desirable**. 

*  The  typical  ^peciment  have  been  ni09tly  placed  in  the  Royal  Zoolo- 
^cal  Muaeum  at  Dreeden. 
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Besides  this  first  portion  treating  of  the  Paradise-birds  col- 
lected, a  second  paper  will  be  given  devoted  to  birds  of  other 
families.  We  also  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  a  few 
species  which  Finsch  obtained  from  the  English  collector^ 
McCormac,  during  his  visit  to  Milne  Bay,  and  which  arc 
from  the  coast-district^  no  collector  in  this  neighbourhood 
having  yet  penetrated  into  the  interior. 

A  Paradise-bird  obtained  in  exchange  from  the  natives  on 
the  previously  unvisited  north-east  coast  of  Kaiser-Wilhelms- 
land  has  also  turned  out  to  be  a  new  species  {Paradisea 
Jhucki).  Lastly^  we  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning 
some  species  belonging  to  the  same  district  which  were 
obtained  by  Meyer  in  his  former  journey  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Geelvink. 

Among  the  nineteen  species  of  Paradise- birds  mentioned 
in  this  memoir,  six  appear  to  be  new  to  science,  and  amongst 
these  are  two  of  new  genera,  Astrarchia  and  Paradisomis. 
Besides  this,  we  have  been  able  to  describe  the  hitherto 
imknown  females  of  two  species,  Parotia  lawesi  and  Lopho- 
rhina  minor,  as  also  the  hitherto  unknown  and  splendid 
male  of  one  species,  Amblyamis  subalaris.  All  these,  except 
Paradisea  finschi,  of  Kaiser- Wilhelmsland,  come  from  Horse- 
shoe Mountain. 

Lastly,  during  the  necessary  comparisons,  we  have  felt 
constrained  to  separate  an  already  known  species  of  Paradise- 
bird  from  the  island  of  Jobie  as  Diphylhdes  jobiensis,  and  a 
hitherto  overlooked  species  from  the  south  of  the  Bay  of 
Oeelvink  as  Manucodia  rubiensU. 

Berlin  and  Dresden,  November  1885. 

1.  Manucodia  chalybeata. 

Examples  of  this  species  from  the  coast  of  Milne  Bay, 
opposite  the  Killerton  Islands,  agree  very  well  with  spe- 
cimens from  Andai,  Passim,  and  Inwiorage,  on  the  Bay 
of  Geelvink  {Meyer),  except  that  in  the  former  the  neck- 
feathers  seem  to  be  more  brilliantly  coloured  and  are  alto- 
gether rather  more  bluish. 
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2.  Manucodia  RCJBIENS18,  Meyer^  sp.  nov. 

M,  chalybeattB  simillima^  sed  minor :  long,  alse  155-160^ 
caudse  126-8,  rostri  32-33  millim. 

Hab.  Rubi,  Nov.  Guin. 

From  this  most  southern  point  of  the  Bay  of  Geelnnk, 
which  is  very  remarkable  in  its  ornithology,  two  examples 
[Meyer]  lie  before  us,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  small 
size  from  those  of  other  localities.  Besides,  the  under 
surface  of  the  neck  seems  to  be  green  in  place  of  blue,  and 
the  curling  of  the  feathers  is  very  slightly  developed.  The 
bill  is  but  little  stronger  than  in  Phonygama  keraudreni, 

8.  Manucodia  atra  (Less.). 

Examples  of  this  species  from  the  Aroo  Islands  seem  rather 
larger  than  those  from  the  Bay  of  Geelvink  (Dorey,  Passim, 
Inwiorage :  Meyer). 

Guillemard  (P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  646)  is  of  opinion  that 
M.  atra  and  M.  chalybeata  arc  not  specifically  different, 
although  the  form  and  size  of  the  bill  are  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  this  idea  untenable.  Moreover,  Quillemard's  alleged 
reason,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  two  so  nearly  allied  species 
should  occur  in  the  same  district,  is  untenable  for  New 
Guinea,  as  there  are  many  analogous  cases  known.  The 
same  author  gives  measurements  of  M.  jobiensis  smaller 
than  those  of  Salvadori ;  but  these  differences  are  perhaps 
attributable  to  sex. 

4.    PnONYGAMA  PURPUREO-VIOLACEA,  Mcycr,  Sp.  UOV. 

p.  keraudreni  similis,  sed  dorso,  alis  caudaque  purpureo- 
violaceis,  concoloribus,  et  occipitis  coUique  plurais 
valde  clongatis  distinguenda :  long,  tota  300,  alse  166- 
167,  caudse  130,  rostri  30-31,  tarsi  34  millim. 

Whole  upper  surface  up  to  the  head  and  neck  beautiful 

purplish  violet;  under  surface    green,  with  bluish  glance, 

especially  on  the  sides;    under  surface  of  wings  and  tail 

greyish  black.    Side-feathers  of  the  head  still  more  lengthened 

than  in  P.  keraudreni,  the  neck-feathers  all  around  broader 

and  markedly  longer,  and  bluish  green  in  colour,  like  the 

whole  head,  tipped  with  blue  only  on  the  nape.     The  upper 

mandible  is  furrowed  longitudinally,  of  which  there  is  only  a 
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slight  appearance  in  P.  keraudreni,  and  the  base  of  the  bill 
is  rather  narrower. 

This  species  differs  from  P.  keraudreni  in  the  uniform 
coloration  of  the  wings  and  back^  as  also  in  the  brilliancy 
and  nuance  of  the  colour^  besides  in  the  much  lengthened 
head-  and  neck-feathers.  From  P.  hunsteini,  Sharpe  (Joum. 
Linn.  Soc,  Zool.  xvi.  p.  442),  it  differs  in  its  smaller  size^ 
which  agrees  with  that  of  P.  keraudreni ;  moreover,  there  is 
no  blue  in  P.  hunsteiniy  and  the  head  is  oil-green,  whereas  it 
is  bluish  green  in  P.  purpureO'tnolacea.  Sharpe  is  of  opinion 
that  P.  hunateini  comes  from  Normanby  Island. 

5.  Parotia  lawesi,  Ramsay,  Pr.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  W.  x. 
p.  243. 

Mr.  Ramsay  has  described  only  the  male  of  this  species, 

of  which  the  female  differs  from  the  corresponding  sex  of 

P.  Mexpennis  more  than  the  male. 

Fern.  Supra  brunnea ;  capite  et  collo  nigris ;  corpore  subtus 
brunnescente,  nigro  transfasciolato ;  subalaribus  obscure 
cinnamomeis  :  long,  tota  250,  alse  142-144,  caudae  100, 
rostri  culm.  15,  rostri  hiatus  34,  tarsi  45  millim. 

The  female  of  P.  sexpennis  is  silver-grey  on  the  under 
surface,  with  undulating  punctures  of  black  and  yellow,  and 
similar  under  wing-coverts.  That  of  P.  lawesi  is  below 
bright  reddish  brown,  with  black  cross  markings,  and  has 
uniform  chestnut-brown  under  wing-coverts.  At  the  back 
of  the  head  the  feathers  are  lengthened  and  are  of  a  dark 
chestnut-brown  narrowly  edged  with  black,  and  with  black 
bases ;  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  head  arc  not  so  much 
lengthened  as  in  P.  sexpennis.  Thus,  although  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  two  females  are  nearly  similar,  except  for  the 
longer  tail  of  P.  sexpennis,  their  lower  surfaces  are  altogether 
different. 

The  young  male  of  P.  lawesi  is  like  the  female,  but  is  not 
of  so  light  a  red-brown  above,  has  a  black  neck,  and  on  the 
under  surface  is  of  a  deeper  and  brighter  brown-red  colour. 
The  length  of  the  tail  is  100  millim. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  males  of  the  two 
species  are  as  follows: — The  frontal  feathers  of  P.  lawesi 
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form  uot  a  broad  but  a  narrow  plaqae,  and  their  tips 
converge  in  the  middle  into  a  straight  line  running  h&ck- 
wards ;  the  plaque  is  narrowed  and  prolonged  behind,  where 
it  passes  into  a  dark  olive-brown.  The  neck-shield  is  of  a 
uniform  steel-blue  with  violet  nuance,  instead  of  green  and 
blue.  The  vinous-red  silky  tinge  of  the  upper  surface  is 
absent ;  its  hue  is  much  paler.  The  shortness  of  the  tail  b 
also  especially  noteworthy  :  in  P.  9expenm$  it  raeaaures  ISO- 
135  millim.,  in  P.  lawesi  only  84-88  millim. ;  so  that  the 
female  and  young  male  of  P.  lawesi  have  a  longer  tail  than 
the  adult  male. 

6.    LOPHORINA  MINOR. 

Lophorina  guperba  minor ,  Ramsay,  Pr.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.W, 
X.  p.  242(1885). 

Mr.  Ramsay  has  described  the  male  of  this  new  spedes 

from  South-eastern  New  Guinea.    The  female  was  unknowii 

to  him. 

Fern.  Similis  feminae  L,  Muperba,  sed  supra  olivaceo-bmnnea, 
minor^  et  taenia  superciliari  in  occipite  confluente,  varie* 
gata^  distinguenda :  long,  tota  220^  alse  120,  cauds 
80,  rostri  culm.  21,  rostr.  hiatus  30,  tarsi  28  millim. 

The  measurements  of  the  female  of  L.  superba  are  **  wing 

125,  tail  95-100  millim.''    The  head  and  neck  are  black  in 

L.  minor  as  in  L.  superba,  but  L,  minor  has  on  each  side  a 

broad  superciliary  stripe    of  white-spotted   feathers   which 

unite  at  the  nape.     In  L.  superba  only  slight  indications  of 

this  superciliary  stripe  are  perceptible  behind  the  eyes.     In 

L.  minor  the  face  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  spotted  like  the 

throat,  in  L.  superba  these  parts  are  black.     The  lower 

surface  of  L.  minor  seems  somewhat  more  yellowish  than  in 

L.  superba,  and  the  back,  the  smaller  wing-coverts,  and  tlie 

tertials  as  well  as  the  tail  are  olive-brown  instead  of  dark 

chestnut-brown.     The  outer  edges  of  the  secondaries  are 

broad  and  rusty  brown  in  L.  minor,  in  L.  superba  they  are 

narrower  and  brown,  and  the    inner    webs  of  the   wing. 

feathers  beneath  are  broad  and  bright  rusty  brown,  instottd 

of  being  uniform  blackish  brown.      Thus  the  females  of  the 

two  species  are  quite  distinct. 
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Tlio  principal  difference  between  the  males  of  the  two  spcciea 
is  in  the  ecaling  of  the  middle  portiuti  of  the  brcast-HhIeld, 
where  in  L.  minor  each  feather  bears  a  tougue-shaped  velvety- 
blaelc  Btri[>e,  which  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  point.     Ram- 
1  say  dues  not  allude  to  this  particular.     Besides  in  Zi.  minor 
,  the  nasal  plumes  arc  shorter,  while  the    chin-plumes   are 
[  longer ;  the  metallic  plate  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  edged 
with  violet,  and  the  whole  bird  is  somewhat  smaller.     More- 
over, the  outer  feathers  of  the  breast-shield  appear  to  be 
considerably  longer. 

In  a  young  male  specimen  the  breast-shield  is  already 
omewhat  developed,  but  not  so  the  neek-shield;  the  colour 
I  of  the  former  is  reddish  violet  and  already  shows  the  black 
[  centra!  stripes  on  the  central  feathers.  The  upper  and 
I  under  surfaces  are  as  in  the  female,  except  the  wings,  which 
I  have  begun  to  change.  The  superciliary  stripes  du  not  join 
I  at  the  back  of  the  head,  as  is  the  case  in  the  female.  The 
I  hcad-«hield  shows  the  violet  tinge  stronger  than  in  the  adult 
[  male. 

AsTB,^BCBiJ,  Meyer,  nov.  gen. 
Bectricibus  duabua  intcrmcdiislongissimis,  naviculiforraibus, 
superne  coucavis  et  rectricibus  lateralibus  brevibus,  a 
genere  Aslrapia  diifert, 

7.    ASTKJIRCHIA  STEPHANI.«,  Pp.  HOV. 

Mat.  Pileo  nitide  ca?ruleo  et  viridi-violaceo,  fronte,  loris  et 
genis  nitide  viridibus,  froutis  plumis  velutinis,  erectis; 
capitis  lateribus  plumis  long  is,  velutinis,  viridibus, 
parpureo-  et  cupreo-violaceu  omatia ;  scapularibus, 
iutenieapulio,  dorso,  uTopygio,  axillaribus  et  bypochou- 
driis  nig ro- velutinis,  sub  quadam  luce  olivaceo-uitcn- 
tibus;  supracaudotibus  uigro-velutiuis;  gula,  gutture 
et  coUo  antico  teneo-viridibus,  sub  quadam  luce 
ctenilescentibus,  colli  lateribus  plumis  lougis  oruatis ; 
fascia  pectorali  lata  nigra,  sub  quadam  luce  oliyaceo 
ct  lilaceo  nitente,  fascia  nitidisaime  cuprea  cincta; 
corimre  subtus  obscure  cuprco-vclutino,  sub  quadam 
luce  viridi ;  crisao  et  subcnudalibus  nigro-violnceis ; 
tihiis  violaceo-nigris  ;  alis  et  alarum  tectricibus  nigris, 
plus  minusve  purpureo-niteutibus ;  subalaribus  violaceo 
marginatis ;  rectricibus  duahus  intermediis  lougissimis. 
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uaviculiformibas,  superne  concavia,  nitide  roseo-violaoeUy 
8ubtu8  uigris ;  rectncibus  lateralibus  brc\'ibua,  auperne 
concavis^  sapra  et  subtiis  uigria;  rectricum  duarum 
interiuediarum  scapis  supra  ad  basin  albis ;  rostra 
uigro ;  pedibus  nigris ;  iride  nigra :  long.  tot.  840,  al. 
156^  caad.  64,  rostr.  25,  rostr.  hiat.  30,  tarsi  41  millim. 

Male.    Nasal  feathers,  directed  rather  forwards,  Tclrety 
black  tipped  with  shining  metallic  green  and  blue;    lorml 
feathers  recumbent,  directed  forwards,  shining  green ;  region 
round  the  eye  likewise  metallic  green  ;  rest  of  the  head  a  mix* 
ture  of  metallic  green,  blue,  violet,  and  purple.    Lengthened 
feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  head  velvet-black,  with  metallic 
reflections  passing  from  green  into  violaceous  copper-colour 
and   bronze.     Neck   and    upper   back   velvety   black   with 
greenish  bronzy  reflections ;    the  feathers  long  and  loose ; 
upper  tail-coverts  black.     Wings  above  black,  secondaries  on 
the  outer  webs,  tertiarics  on  both  webs,  and  upper  wing, 
coverts  with  slight  violet  reflections ;  lower  surface  of  wings 
blackish,  under  wing-coverts    partially  edged   with   violet. 
Chin,  throat,  and  front  of  neck  steel-green,  with  metallic  re- 
flections ;  the  covered  basal  portions  of  the  feathers  brownish 
black,  separated  from  the  broad  green  apical  portions  by  a 
concealed  narrow  blue  band  ;  the  whole  of  the  feathers  of 
the  neck -shield  in  some  lights  blue,  and  lengthened,  except 
those  on  the  sides  of  the  throat.     A  broad  baud  across  the 
breast,  almost  two  centimetres  in  diameter,  is  velvet-black, 
with  bronzy,  greenish,  blue,  and  violet  reflections ;  this  is 
bordere<l   below  by  another  band  of  metallic  copper  four 
millimetres  in  breadth.      Belly  velvety  black,  with  copper* 
brown  and  green  reflections.     Under  tail-coverts  black,  with 
a  bluish  tinge.       The  flanks  and  axillaries    resemble   the 
upper  surface.     The  thighs  are  violet-black.     Tail  black  ; 
the  webs  of  two  elongated  middle  rectrices,  which  are  turned 
upwards  and  arched  together,  are  of  a  delicate  rosy  purplish 
with  metallic  gloss;    the  shorter  and  less    concave  lateral 
rectrices  are  less  metallic,  and  the  bauds  of  shading  ait!  less 
pronounced.     The  basal  third  of  the  shafts  of  the  two  middle 
tail-feathers  on  their   up|)er  surface  are   clear  white;    the 
rest  of  the  shafts  black.     Bill,  feet,  and  irides  black. 
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It  is  especially  the  form  of  tlie  tail  that  gives  us  the 
I  o[)[tortuiiity  of  scparutiug  this  new  apecits  geaerically,  iiitts- 
]  mucli  lui  the  subdivision  of  the  Farad isc-birda  into  genera  has 
v-a-days  been  carrit-d  to  ao  great  an  extent,  whether 
[  rightly  or  wrongly  we  need  not  at  the  present  Diomcut 
[  inqatre.  The  webs  of  the  two  central  tnil-feathers  (about 
I  10  ccDtimetres  broad  and  61  long)  are  arched  upworda 
[  towards  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  open  channel ; 
I  towards  the  ends  their  eilges  approach  ao  near  one  auoUier 
s  to  eoHstitute  a  broadened  pipe ;  the  webs  of  the  lateral 
I  feathers  arc  similarly  tamed  up,  but  to  a  less  extent.  While 
I  the  tail  of  A»trapia  nigra  is  regularly  graduated,  iu  that  of 
i  AatrarcAia  the  graduation  is  irregular.  Hut  besides  this,  the 
I  deviations  from  A»trapia  are  bo  numerous  that  the  generic 
I  Bepsration  can  be  well  substantiated. 

Iu  Attrarchia  atephimite  the  lengthened  Feathers  of  the 

I  chin  are  wauling,  and  the  feathers  of  the  ueek-ahield  arc 

j  Mot  curved  upwards,  but  smooth  and  recumbent.      Besides, 

I  in  Aatrarchia  the  large   lateral  head-plumes  are  wanting, 

I  slthoagh  the  corresponding  feathers  are  somewhat  elongated. 

I  Agsan,  the  metallic  band  from  the  eye  down  the  neck  to  the 

\  brcsst  and  the  green  band  at  the  back  of  the  neck  are  both 

sbsentj  besides  which  there  are  other  minor  ditferences  in 

cnloration^  which  it  is  not  uecossary  to  enumerate.     It  need 

only  be  retuarkcd  that  the  colour  of  the  middle  tail-feathers 

is   more   blue  in   Atlrapia  nigra   than  iu  Aatrarchia  att- 


NVo  bare  only  the  male  of  this  species,  which  has  hceu 
luunccl  by  Pinsch  after  the  Archduchess  Stephanie,  Cruwn> 
Princets  of  Austria. 

S.  Epimacuvs  meveri,  Finsch,  sp.  uov. 
I /Vm.  Supra  bruuuesccnti-olivacca;  capitia  plumis  obscure 
fuacift,  rufo  marginatis,  nucha  rufcsceiite ;  loris  ct  capitis 
lateribus  uigrescentibus,  clanus  variegatis;  guttue 
iisdem  coloribus,  sed  suhtiliter  Irauafasciolato;  cor|K)re 
subtus  et  subaloribus  faseiib  altcrnis  uigrescoutibus  ct 
brunuesccnti-albidis  oruatis;  alis  dorso  coucoloribus, 
subtus  fiiscis;    eauda  oh vueea,  supra  vix  hruuneseeute 
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tmcta,  siibtoa  pallidiore ;  roetro  et  pedibtis  nigrU ;  iride 
csemlea :  long.  tot.  circa  540-550,  al.  158->160j  caud. 
320,  rostr.  73,  tars.  42  millim. 

Of  this  species  we  have  only  a  female,  which,  however,  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  female  of  the  allied  E.  9pecioMm$ 
by  its  more  olive-coloured  upper  surface,  by  the  want  of  the 
rusty-red  colour  on  the  wings,  by  the  brighter  reddish  brown 
of  the  head,  which  is  also  extended  on  to  the  nape,  by  the 
scale-like  appearance  of  the  head,  and,  lastly,  by  the  fine 
undulations  of  the  whole  under  surface,  llie  bright  cross 
stripes  are  more  olive-yellow  than  in  E.  speciosus ;  the  under 
surface  of  the  wings  is  uniform  blackish  grey  with  scarcely 
brighter  margins  instead  of  the  reddish-brown  inner  webs  of 
E.  spedotuM,  and  the  tail  has  no  reddish  tinge.  The  bill  it 
but  slightly  longer  than  in  E.  speciotus,  but  considerably 
more  compressed  and  less  curved. 

That  this  is  not  the  unknown  female  of  E.  eltioii.  Ward, 
is  evident  from  the  length  of  the  bill,  which  in  E.  eUioii  it 
50  millim.  This  is  besides  unlikely  on  other  grounds.  In 
E.  ipeciosus  the  bill  is  of  about  the  same  length  in  both 
sexes.  It  is  evident  that  the  unknown  male  of  E.  me^eri 
will  probably  be  found  to  differ  in  not  unimportant  points 
from  E.  Mpeciotus, 

9.  Drbfanornis  cervinicauda,  Sclater. 
D.  albertisi  similis,  sed  minor  et  pallidior. 

The  difference  in  the  general  size  of  the  two  species  is  not 
very  considerable,  but  the  measurements  of  the  bill  and  tail 
are  sufficiently  different  to  make  their  constant  variations  of 
importance  when  accompanied  by  appreciable  diversities  in 
colour. 

The  whole  upper  surface  in  D.  cervinicauda  is  brighter, 
the  back  is  more  of  a  yellow -olive  instead  of  brownUh  olive, 
as  in  Z>.  albertisi;  the  lower  back  and  rump  rusty  yellow 
instead  of  rusty  red,  the  tail  pale  yellow  instead  of  rutty 
yellow ;  the  edgings  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  tertiaries  ai^ 
like  the  tail,  whilst  in  D.  (MeriiH  the  tail  is  much  darker. 
The  reddish-blue  sheen  of  the  head,  which  is  so  apparent  in 
D.  alberiisi,  is  altogether,  or  almost  altogether,  wanting  in 
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D.  cervinicauda ;  the  tufts  of  feathers  above  the  eyes  are 
very  small  aud  consist  ooly  of  a  few  feathers,  whereas  they  are 
larger  in  D.  alberlisi ;  the  naked  spaces  on  the  back  of  the 
head  are  leas  cstended  in  D.  cervinicauda  than  in  D.  al&ertki ; 
the  underside  of  the  tail  in  D,  cervinicauda  is  not  much 
brighter  than  in  D,  albertisi,  so  that  there  \s  a  much  greater 
contntst  between  the  two  surfaces  in  the  latter.  Lastly,  the 
inner  webs  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  wings  are  broadly 
edged  with  isabcUine  colour  in  D.  cervitncauda,  whereas  in 
D.  alberlisi  these  edgings  have  a  strong  brownish  tinge. 

The  females  are  still  more  different  in  colour,  inasmuch  as 
in  D.  alberlisi  the  whole  upper  surface  is  rusty  brown,  while 
in  D.  cervinicauda  it  is  olive  with  the  exception  of  the 
tcrtials  and  the  rump,  which  are  rusty  brown,  but  always 
appreciably  brighter  than  in  D.  alberlisi.  Again,  the  tail  is 
considerably  brighter  above,  but  nearly  similar  below.  The 
under  surface  of  the  body  of  D.  cervinicauda  is  also  rather 
brighter,  and  apparently  less  regularly  banded. 

Drepanornis  bruijni.  Oust.,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  GeeUink,  is  a  perfectly  distinct  species  from  D.  al- 
bertisi and  D.  cei-vinicaudo,  as  Oustalet's  description  *  and 
examples  of  it  now  before  us  (from  136^"  to  137°  E.  long.) 
show.  Kspecially  remarkable  is  the  stronger  and  light- 
coloured  bill.  The  full  plumage  of  this  species  is  not  yet 
known,  unless  it  turns  out  that  both  seses  ore  clad  alike  in 
dull  plumage  as  in  the  specimens  already  obtained. 

Drepanornis  cervinicauda  was  placed  by  Salviidori  (Oru. 
Pap.  ii.  p.  553  and  iii,  p.  552)  under  D.  bruijni  and  D.  al- 
bertisi with  a  quiere,  by  Ramsay  (Proc.  L,  S.  N.  S.  W.  iv. 
p.  469]  and  Sharpe  (Joum.  Linn.  Soc,  Zool.  xvi.  p.  44S) 
cursorily  under  D.  alberlisi,  until  Sclater  (P.  Z,  S.  1883, 
|>.  578)  distinguished  the  s<juthern  form  as  D.  alberlisi  cer- 
vinicauda, and  Sharpc  figured  it  in  Gould's  '  Birds  uE  New 
Guinea'  (pi.  xviii.  1881,  pi.  1)  as  D.  cervinicauda.  Our 
view  is  that  the  specific  rank  is  correct  in  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  BO  many  other  representative  species  iu  the  ornis  of  New 

•  Cf.  Oustalet,  Bull.  Assoc,  Sci.  de  France,  1880,  p.  173  ;  Ibis,  1881, 
p.  16*1  GuiUam.  P.  Z.  S.  18S6,  p.  649. 
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Guinea.  As  regards  the  shades  of  coloration  now  in  question, 
the  figures  of  D.  albertin  given  by  Sclater  (P.  Z.  S.  1878, 
pi.  xlvii.)  and  Gould  (B.  New  Guin.  pt.  i.  pi.  iii.  1875)  are 
of  little  value. 

10.  Cbaspedofhora  intercedbns^  Sharpe. 
Milne  Bay. 

To  distinguish  between  this  species  and  Craspedophora 
magnifica  is  difficult  j  the  differences  are  certainly  small.  It 
seems  that  in  the  male  the  upper  surface,  especially  on  the 
tertiaries,  in  a  particular  light,  when  the  direction  of  the  eye  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  bird,  tends  rather 
more  to  blue  than  to  purple  as  in  C.  magmfica ;  other  obvious 
differences  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  On  the  other  hand  the 
female  differs  still  more,  as  Sharpe  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  Zool. 
xvi.  p.  444)  has  pointed  out.  Certainly  the  upper  surface  is 
brighter  and  the  eye-stripe  is  not  blackish  j  but  that  the  lower 
surface  is  different,  as  Sharpe  maintains,  is  not  apparent  in  the 
examples  from  Milne  Bay. 

The  differences  from  C  alberti  are  also  pointed  out  by 
Sharpe,  /.  c.^  and  those  of  the  female  of  the  last  named 
species  agree  with  the  characters  given  by  Salvadori  (Om. 
Pap.  ii.  p.  558).  The  upper  surface  of  C  alberti  passes  into 
olive,  which  is  not  the  case  in  C  intercedens,  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  so  much  of  a  chestnut-brown  tinge 
as  C.  magnifica  {cf.  Salvadori,  op.  cit.  p.  553).  But  I  do 
not  doubt  of  the  constant  difference  of  the  Southern  New- 
Guinea  form  from  those  of  North-western  New  Guinea  and 
Australia,  although  the  divergence  is  small.  C.  intercedens, 
however^  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  to  C.  magnifica  than 
to  C.  alberti. 

11.  Paradisea  finschi,  Meyer,  sp.  nov. 

Mas.  P.  minori  similis,  sed  minor,  et  dorso,  uropygio  et 
corpore  subtus  brunnescentibus :  long,  rostri  31,  tarsi 
40  millim. 

Hab.  Nova  Guinea  septentrionalis-occidentalis,  Karan. 

"  I  obtained  only  imperfect  skins  of  this  species  from  the 

natives  of  the  north-east  coast  (Emperor  William's  Land)  at 
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1-12°  30'  E.  long.,  about  60  miles  west  of  D'Urville  Island  : 
on  the  Admiralty  chart  '  Fassir  Point '  is  marked  here,  but 
OD  such  point  esista  in  reality.  Only  at  this  one  spot  on  the 
north  coast  did  the  natives  bring  Farudise-bird  skins  for  aale 
along  with  ornamental  plumes  of  Daityptiliu.  .'Vll  skins 
^m  this  locality  arc  small  in  dimensions."     {Finsc/t.) 

The  single  native  skiu  which  constitutes  the  type  of  this 
species  has  the  brown  of  the  upper  surface  not  pure  chest- 
nut, as  in  P.  miTior,  but  paler  brown,  and  the  under  surface 
ia  not  chestnut-brown  with  a  vinous  tinge  as  in  P.  minor,  but 
more  of  a  reddish  brown.  These  variations  in  colour  are 
very  noticeable.  Besides,  P.  finschi  difl'ers  from  P.  minor  in 
the  ai2G  and  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  is  more  slender  and 
elongated  in  the  latter  j  its  length  in  P.  minor  reaches  32-35 
millim.  in  specimens  in  the  Dresden  Museum.  There  seems 
to  be  also  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  upper  mandible, 
which  in  P.  finscki  has  a  light-coloured  culmen. 

In  Western  New  Guinea  P.  minor  occurs,  in  Southern 
New  Guinea  P.  novei-guineeg  (Salvad.  Orn.  Fap.  ii,  p.  609), 
the  latter  approaching  P,  apoda  of  Axoo,  From  the  north- 
east of  the  great  island  no  example  of  this  form  has  yet 
been  hrought,  although  we  are  assured  of  its  occurrence 
there,  for  esampte  in  Astrolabe  Bay,  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  north-eastern  form  will  be  nearer  to  P.  minor  than 
to  P.  apoda,  because  the  great  central  chain  of  New  Guinea 
running  from  east  to  west  cuts  off  the  north  from  the  south. 
It  would  he  interesting  to  ascertain  whereabouts  on  the 
north  coast  P.  imnor  passes  into  P.  finscki. 

[The  first  species  of  Faradise-bird  obtained  from  Emperor 
"WiUiam's  Land  bears  appropriately  the  name  of  its  dis- 
coverer, who  at  the  same  time  was  the  first  to  mark  out  the 
new  German  colony, — M.j 

12.  Paradigea  raogiana,  Sclater. 
Astrolabe  Mountains  and  Milne  Bay. 
At  fifteen  miles  in  the  interior  from  Fort  Moresby,  accord- 
ing to  Hunstein,  this  species  is  first  met  with,  but  does  not 
occur  on  the  Horseshoe  Mountain.     It  extends  to  Basilisk 
ItUnd  and  westward  to  Bentley  Bay. 

2t 
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Examples  from  Milne  Bay  seem  to  have  the  brownish- 
violet  breast-shield  rather  darker  and  the  parts  immediately 
below  also  darker  than  examples  from  the  Astrolabe  Moun- 
tains. In  the  latter  also  there  appears  to  be  a  yellowish 
nuance  on  the  green  throat-feathers^  instead  of  the  bluish 
nuance  of  the  former.  The  Milne-Bay  specimens  measure 
about  half  a  millimetre  more  in  the  length  of  the  wing^  and 
also  show  a  rather  more  yellowish  nuance  on  the  undersides 
of  the  wings  and  tail  when  the  direction  of  the  eye  is  parallel 
to  the  light  falling  upon  it.  But  all  these  apparent  differences 
are  very  slight^  and  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
constancy  to  separate  the  birds  as  local  forms.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  right  to  notice  these  small  differences  occurring  in 
neighbouring  localities  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  variation  of  species  in  connection  with  geo- 
graphical distribution. 


Paradisornis^  Meyer^  gen.  nov. 

Rostro  altiore,  magis  compresso  et  curvato,  rectricibusque 
duabus  intermediis  angustis^  spatuliformibus^  a  genere 
Paradisea  differt. 

13.  Paradisornis  rudolfhi^  sp.  nov.     (Plate  VII.) 

P.  rudolphi  mas  ab  omnibus  Paradiseis  hucusque  notis  para- 

cercorum  plumarum  forma  et   colore   cseruleo-cyaneo 

differt.     Sincipite,  loris,  genis,  mento^  gula  et  gutture 

plumis  velutinis,  nigris,  nitide  obscure  flavo-virescentibus; 

regione  postoculari  nuda ;  oculis  supra  et  subtus  plumis 

nitide  albis,  longis^  sericeis  omatis;   occipite  obscure 

purpureo-castaneo  nitente ;  nucha  et  interscapuHo  nitide 

iiigrescentibus,    plumis  basin    versus    cinerascentibus^ 

medio  cyaneis^  apicibus  nitide  nigrescentibus ;  dorse  et 

uropygio    caerulescenti-nigro    variegatis;    cauda   supra 

cserulescente ;  alis  supra  cserulescenti-cyaneis,  remigum 

pogoniis  intemis  nigris,  alarum  tectricibus  cyaneis^  ter- 

tiariis  interne  clarius  cyaneo  marginatis ;  pectoris  plumis 

longis  nigrescentibus^  abdomen  versus  virescenti-caeru- 

leo  nitentibus;  abdomine  et  tibiis  nigris^  nitentibus; 

Cauda   subtus   cyanesceute^    subcaudaUbus    virescenti- 

nigricantibus ;  alis  subtus  fuscis^  remigum  primariorum 
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marginibus  intemis  cinereis^  secundariorum  cyanescenti- 
bus ;  subalaribus  brunnescentibus^  fusco  variegatis ;  axil- 
buibus  sabtus  virescenti-cyaneis,  supra  brunnescentibus ; 
paracercorum  plumis  longis^  rectis^  subrigidis^  exterius 
branneis,  intus  ad  basm  altramarinis^  apicem  versus 
violaceo-lilacinis^  brevibus^  plus  minusve  curvatis^  ad 
basin  cyaneis^  medio  ultramarinis^  apicem  versus  cyaneis 
paulo  virescentibus^  harum  teetricibus  brevioribus  niger- 
rimis,  longioribus  curvatis^  pulchre  castaneis;  rectri- 
cibus  duabus  intermediis  lougissimis,  angustis,  spatuli- 
formibus,  supra  violacescentibus,  subtus  nigris,  spatulis 
macula  cyanea  ornatis;  rostro  flavido-albo ;  pedibus 
brutmescentibus  (?) ;  iride  bruunea :  long.  tot.  circa 
270,  al.  160,  caud.  80,  rectr.  intermed.  440,  rostr. 
culm.  38,  a  nar.  29,  tars.  37-38,  paracerci  plumis  longis 
270  mUlim. 
Fern.  Capite,  coUo  et  summo  dorso  nitide  obscure  purpureo- 
nigris,  colli  plumis  lateralibus  et  posticis  longis ;  palpe- 
bris  sicut  in  mari ;  summi  dorsi  plumis  longis,  velutinis, 
parte  media  obtecta  et  subtus  virescenti-cyaneis ;  dorso 
imo  et  uropygio  virescenti-nigris ;  supracaudalibus  et 
Cauda  cyanescenti-cseruleis ;  aiis  sicut  in  mari;  gula 
virescenti-nigra ;  gutture  et  pectore  summo  obscure 
castaneis,  obsolete  nigro  transfasciolatis,  plumis  subtus 
plus  minusve  virescenti  tinctis ;  abdomine  summo  vires- 
centi-brunneo,  medio  et  imo  brunnescentibus,  nigro 
transfasciolatis,  medio  plumarum  apicibus  cyaneis,  omni- 
bus subtus  cyaneo-virescentibus ;  hypochondrii  plumis 
longis,  obscure  brunneis,  nigro  transfasciolatis,  subtus 
virescenti-cyaneis ;  tibiis  nigris ;  crisso  et  subcaudalibus 
rufescentibus ;  cauda  subtus  virescenti-cyanea  transf as- 
ciolata;  rostro  flavido-albo ;  pedibus  brunnescentibus  (?) ; 
iride  brunnea:  long.  tot.  circa  270,  al.  153,  caud.  94, 
rostr.  culm.  32,  rostr.  hiat.  36,  tars.  48  millim. 

Male.  Front  and  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 
satiny  black,  with  dark  yellowish-green  metallic  sheen, 
which  disappears  behind;  eyelashes  long,  white,  silky; 
behind  the  eye  a  naked  spot;  back  of  head  and  nape 
dark  cherry-brown.  Back  greenish  blue  mixed  with  black. 
Wings  above  blue,  in  front  brighter,  the  lesser  and  middle 
coverts  edged  with  bright  blue,  as  also  the  tertiaries  on  the 
inner  webs ;  inner  webs  of  the  wings  black ;  breast-shield 
with  long  feathers,  blackish,  in   certain  lights   alternately 
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glancing  bluisli  and  greenish ;  towards  tlie  belly  terminating 
in  a  well-defined  broad  bine  cross  band^  and  on  the  sides 
passing  into  the  ultramarine  of  the  ornamental  plumes. 
Belly  shining  satiny  black.  Under  wing-coverts  brownish 
mixed  with  dark  grey.  Axillaries  exteriorly  brownish,  in- 
teriorly bluish  green.  Under  surface  of  the  wings  blackish 
grey,  with  brighter  inner  edgings  on  the  primaries  and 
bluish  on  the  secondaries.  The  ornamental  plumes  are 
divided  into  two  portions  :  the  larger  outer  ones  are  rather 
rigid,  and  on  the  underside  are  bright  ultramarine  blue  at 
their  bases  and  pass  into  lilac ;  on  their  upper  sides,  i.  e.  on 
the  hinder  sides,  they  are  shining  brown ;  the  shafts  of 
these  feathers  above  at  their  bases  are  white,  with  the  end 
half  brown,  below  they  are  entirely  bright  brown.  The 
smaller  inner  ornamental  plumes,  which  are  in  part  strongly 
curved  inwards,  are  bright  blue  at  their  base,  in  the  middle 
portion  ultramarine  or  cobalt-blue,  passing  towards  the 
apices  into  bright  greenish  blue;  upon  the  smaller  orna- 
mental plumes  lie  as  coverts  a  row  of  shortened  chestnut- 
brown  feathers  strongly  curved,  and  upon  part  of  them 
another  row  of  black  feathers.  The  tail  is  blue  above  with 
brighter  edgings,  and  dirty  greenish  at  the  base ;  below  it  is 
uniform  bright  blue.  The  two  lengthened  middle  tail- 
feathers  carry  at  their  bases  brownish  webs  on  a  white  shaft ; 
at  the  end  of  the  other  tail-feathers  these  webs  disappear 
almost  entirely,  and  then  again  gradually  increase  to  a 
breadth  of  half  a  centimetre  the  two  together ;  the  spatula- 
shaped  tips  are  about  7  millim.  in  diameter ;  the  colour  of 
these  feathers  is  above  black  changing  to  violet ;  below  black, 
with  a  light  bright  blue  spot  at  the  tip  ;  the  shafts  are  black 
.both  above  and  below.  The  bill  is  yellowish  white ;  the  feet 
:  (in  the  dried  skin)  brownish  horn- colour;  the  iris  (according 
to  Hunstein^s  information)  is  brown. 

Female,  Flank-feathers  loose  and  lengthened,  on  their 
inner  sides  greenish  blue;  belly  rusty  reddish  with  dark 
cross  bands  ;  the  feathers  on  their  undersides  bluish  green. 
Tail  beneath  with  lightly  marked  shadings,  which  disappear 
towards  the  tail-end.     Thighs  black.     Feathers  of  the  upper 
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back  long,  loose,  satiny  black,  beneath  greenish  blue.     Side- 
feathers  of  the  hinder  neck  lengthened  and  erectile. 

This  species  has  been  named  by  Finsch  Paradisomis 
rudolphij  in  honour  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness 
Rudolph,  Crown-Prince  of  Austria,  the  high  and  mighty 
protector  of  ornithological  researches  over  the  whole  world. 

14.   DiPHTLLODES  CHRTSOPTERA,  GrOUld. 

Mas.  Mari  D.  magnifictB  si  mills,  sed  alis  supra  pulchre  auran- 
tiacis  et  interscapulio  brunnescenti-sanguineo  diversus. 

Hab.  Nova  Guinea  merid.-orientalis. 

This  species  was  separated  from  D.  magnifica  by  Gould 
upon  examples  of  unknown  origin.  But  subsequently  it  was 
supposed  that  its  habitat  had  been  ascertained  to  be  Jobi 
{ef,  Salvadori,  Orn.  Pap.  ii.  p.  641),  until  Sharpe  (Journ. 
Linn.  Soc,  Zool.  xvi.  p.  444)  announced  that  he  had  com- 
pared Gould's  types  with  examples  from  Southern  New 
Guinea,  and  found  them  to  be  perfectly  identical.  He  thus 
raised  the  question  whether  Jobi  birds  agree  altogether  with 
Gould's  types  and  with  specimens  from  Southern  New  Guinea. 
Examples  from  Jobi  now  lie  before  us,  and  are-not  identical 
with  those  from  Southern  New  Guinea.  Gould's  types  were 
certainly  from  Southern  New  Guinea,  and  to  the  species 
from  that  country  the  name  chrysoptera  must  therefore 
belong,  whilst  the  Jobi  bird  must  be  separated.  It  is  true 
that  Gould's  figure  does  not  agree  with  examples  from 
Southern  New  Guinea,  as  Salvadori  has  already  pointed  out, 
but  Sharpe's  decision  as  to  the  full  identity  of  Gould's  types 
with  specimens  from  this  locality  settles  the  question. 

D.  chrysoptera  differs  from  D.  magnifica  not  only  in  the 
bright  orange-yellow  colour  of  its  wings,  as  given  by  Sharpe 
(Cat.  Birds,  iii.  p.  175),  but  also  in  the  blood-red  colour  < 
the  hind  neck-feathers,  which  in  D.  magnifica  are  only  cli0 
nut-brown  or  dark  brownish  red.     Besides,  the  colour  of 
head,  which  in  D.  magnifica  is  brownish,  is  light  onu 
brown  in  D.  chrysoptera,  and  the  colour  of  the  belly  is  be 
purple^  whereas  in  D,  magnifica  it  has  but  a  traee  of 
eokHUj  and  the  breast-shield  is  more  of  a  blue-green 
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a  grass-green.  The  females  are  likewise  different.  The 
head^  rump,  and  under  taU-coverts  are  browner  in  D.  cAry- 
sqptera  than  in  D.  magnificat  and  the  feathers  of  the  front  of 
the  head  have  a  very  noticeable  orange-brown  tinge,  remind- 
ing one  of  these  parts  in  the  male.  The  dimensions  are 
also  different : — 

D.  chryBoptera  \  ^''  ^^  106-108-5,  taU  SanlO  millim. 
^^^       12:     „     103-112,      ,,56-60     „ 

„     116,  „   60  ,, 

„     112,  „  64 

It  is   surprising  that   Sharpe  says  nothing  about   these 
differences. 


2>.  magmfica      \ 


2 
? 


15.    DiPHTLLODES  JOBIENSIS,  Sp.  UOT. 

Paradisea speciosa,  part.,  Schlegel,  Ned.T.  Dierk.  iv. pp.  17, 
bo  (1871) ;  Rosenberg  (nee  Bodd.),  Reis.  Geelv.  p.  56  (1875) ; 
id.  Mai.  Arch.  p.  557  (1879) . 

Diphyllodes  chrysoptera,  Meyer,  Mitth.  Zool.  Mus.  Dresden^ 

i.  p.  6,  Anm.  (1875) ;  Beccari,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Gen.  vii. 

p.   710   (1875);    Salvadori,  ibid.  p.  971    (1875),  ix.    192, 

no.  21  (187Q);  Sharpe,.  Cat.  iii.  p.  175   (1877);  Salvadori, 

Om.  Pap.  ii.  p.  641  (1881) . 

Mas,  Man  D.  magnificte  similis,  sed  alis  supra  flavo-auran- 
tiacis  diversus. 

Hab.  Ins.  Jobi. 

The  male  of  D.  jobiensis  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
2).  magnifica  by  the  orange-yellow  colour  of  the  wings, 
which  have  a  tinge  of  ochre,  and  by  the  slight  bronzy  and 
brown  glance  on  the  belly.  The  length  of  the  wing  is  113- 
114  millim.,  of  the  tail  48-50  millim.  The  female  is  very 
different  from  that  of  D,  magnifica^  being  of  a  brownish  grey  . 
instead  of  olive-brown,  except  on  the  edgings  of  some  of  the 
secondaries,  which  are  more  brownish ;  the  underside  is  of  a 
clearer  whitish.  Length  of  the  wing  113  millim.,  of  the  tail 
65  millim. 

16.  Diphyllodes  hunsteini,  Meyer,  sp.  nov. 

Mas.  Mari  D.  chrysoptene  similis,  sed  alis  supra  aurantiaco 
miniatis  diversus  :   long,  tot,  circa  185,  al.  11 1—1 12, 
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cand.  53,  rostr.  hiat.   32,  rostr.  culm,  ab   apice  plum. 

front.  18-5,  tars.  29  millim. 

Hab.  Nova  Guinea  (Horeeshoe  range). 

An  immature  male,  but  diflFeriug  from  D.  chryioptera  in 

such  a  way  that  it  is  not   possible  to  ascribe  tbe  peculiar 

characters  to  its  stage  of  life.     The  colour  of  tbe  wings  is 

much   more    brilliant   than   in    D.   ckrysoplera ;  the   nasal 

plumes  are  longer ;  the  back  and  rump  are  still  more  of  a 

reddish  brown  ;  tbe  belly  is  not  violaceous,  but  tike  that  of 

D.  magmfica,  and  tinged  with  greenish  ou  the  sides ;  the 

breast^ield  is  rather  grass-green  than   bluish  green ;  the 

inner  webs  of  the  wing-fcatbera  beneath  more  reddish  than  in 

D.  chrytoptera.     The  stage  of  the  development  of  the  tail  is 

interesting ;  one  of  tbe  two  elongated  middle  tail-feathers  has 

oa  both  sides  broad  webs  of  a  brownish  colour  (the  broadest 

part  of  the  whole  feather  measures  U  millim.  across),  with  a 

central  stripe  of  a  metallic  reddish  violet,  while  the  other 

OS  already  acquired   the  narrow  shape   and  bluish-green 

letallic  colour  of  the  adult.     The  great  length   of  the  re- 

laining  tail-feathers  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact 

that  tbe  female  Diphyllodes  has  usually  a  longer  tail  than 

the  male.     It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  possible  that  the 

immature  form  of  this  Diphylhdes  may  be  more  brilliant  than 

the  adult ;  but  on  the  other  band  a  young  male  of  D.  magni- 

ka,  almost   in   the  same  stage   as  tbe  preceding,  does   aot 

iffer  iu  tbe  colour  of  the  wings  ftom  the  adult  bird. 

17.   AUBLTOHNIS  SITBALAKIii,  SharpC. 

Sharpe  described  in  1884  (Joutm.  Linn.  Soc,  Zool.  xvii, 
^  408)  only  the  female  of  this  species.  The  male  possesses 
It  deep  orange-red  erectile  hood :  it  is  otherwise  like  the 
female  which  Sharpe  dc&cribes,  but  altogether  rather  more 
olivaceous,  and  has  bright  sbaft-atripos  on  the  throat;  the 
reddish  orange-coloured  hood  is  bordered  on  tbe  sides  with 
k  brown,  and  has  dark  tips  on  some  of  its  middle  feathers ; 
le  front  is  dark  as  in  the  female.  The  immature  male  has 
blaek  on  the  head.  The  bill  b  cooalderably  sm^lec 
in  A.  inomata,  , 
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18.  iELUBOSDUs  sTONBi^  Sharpe. 

A  specimen  of  this  species  has  a  greenish  head  with 
yellowish  stripes  in  the  middle^  and  a  yellowish  forehead^ 
no  doubt  the  remains  of  the  immature  plumage. 

19.  Mlvjuebvs  mblanocefhalus,  Ramsay. 

This  species  has  been  lately  founded  by  Ramsay  (Proc. 

Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  W.  vii.  p.  25).     The  following  diagnosis  will 

supplement  his  description : — 

jE,  arfakianOy  Meyer,  similis,  sed  fascia  nuchali  nigra  et 
maculis  tectricum  alarum  nullis,  jugulo  et  gutture  varie- 
gatis,  pectore  et  abdomine  brunnescentibus  diversns : 
long.  tot.  circ.  290,  al.  152,  caud.  120,  rostr.  33,  tars.  44 
miUim. 

This  species  comes  between  JE7.  arfakianus  and  JB.  mela» 
noiis  of  Aroo,  but  is  nearest  to  the  former.  In  its  throat 
being  not  black  it  approaches  JE.  melanotis,  although  this 
part  is  somewhat  dark  in  ^.  melanocephalus.  In  its  dark 
head  it  resembles  ^.  arfakianus,  but  there  is  no  sharply 
defined  cervical  band.  The  uniform  green  wing-coverts  re- 
mind one  of  ^,  buccoides  of  Western  New  Guinea  and 
^,  stonei  of  Southern  New  Guinea.  ^.  melanocephahts 
seems  to  be  darker  than  ^.  arfakianus  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  tail,  and  to  have  a  narrower  terminal  band.  The 
feathers  of  the  throat  in  jE.  melanocephalus  are  black  at  the 
bases  and  tips,  but  have  a  broad  white  intermediate  band,  so 
that  the  white  predominates,  whereas  in  JE.  arfakianus  the 
black  predominates.  The  whole  under  surface  is  washed  with 
olive-brown,  and  is  much  darker  than  in  ^.  arfakicmus  and 
^.  melanotis. 


XXX. — Description  of  a  new  Ground-finch  from  Western 
Peru,    By  P.  L.  Sclatee,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

(Plate  VIII.) 

My  excellent  and  much  valued  correspondent.  Prof.  William 
Nation,  of  Lima,  has  lately  sent  me  a  single  skin  of  a 
Ground-finch  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rimac,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  an  undescribed  and  very  distinct  species 
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of  the  genus  H^fmophila.  It  is  evident  from  the  specimens 
previously  forwarded  by  Prof.  Nation  from  the  same  district*, 
as  also  irom  the  fine  novelties  in  plants  recently  gathered  by 
Mr.  John  Ball  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rimac,  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  bv  collectors  on  the  Transandean 
slopes  of  Peru. 

The  Ground-finch  I  propose  to  characterize  as 

Hamophila  pulchka,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  ^^[II.) 

Supra  dnerea,  pnecipue  in  interscapulio,  brunneo  lavata; 
fronte,  loris  et  spatio  inter  lora  et  gulam  nigris :  alis 
nigris;  secundariomm  limbis  extemis  latis  cum  horum 
tectricibus  et  scapularibus  adjacentibus  distincte  cas- 
taneis ;  tectricibus  minoribus  cinereis  :  caudse  rix  rotun- 
datse^  nigrse,  rectricibus  duabus  extemis  pro  majore 
parte  albis,  proxima  utrinque  laterali  albo  terminata : 
subtus  cinerea,  gula  nigra,  ventre  et  crisso  albis ;  late- 
ribus  fulvo  tinctis;  subalaribus  albis;  alarum  pagina 
inferiore  cinerea :  rostro  et  pedibus  flavis  :  long,  tota 
6-2,  al»  2*8,  caud»  2*8  poll.  Angl. 

Hob*  Peruvia  occidentalis,  in  valle  fl.  Rimac,  ad  alt. 
7000-8000  ped. 

The  black  face  and  throat,  chestnut  scapulars,  and  pale 
yellow  bill  and  feet  render  this  species  quite  unmistakable. 
The  wings  are  short,  the  third  and  fourth  primaries  slightly 
exceeding  the  second  and  fifth  in  length.  The  feet  are  not 
strong  for  a  bird  of  this  group.  The  bill  is  rather  elongate, 
and  the  culmen  slightly  incurved.  It  would  not,  in  fact,  be 
difficult  to  make  out  new  generic  characters  for  this  species; 
but  for  the  present  I  propose  to  put  it  in  Hamophila,  of 
which  there  is  already  one  species  known  from  Western  Pern 
(£r.  stolzmanni). 

The  single  specimen  received  was  obtained  by  a  ooir 
spondent  of  Prof.  Nation  at  Matucana,  in  the  upper  vaV 
of  the  Rimac,  which  is  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea-lr 
It  was  found  flying  about  on  the  low  bushes  near  the  ] 
The  sex  was  noted ''  male  -/^  the  irides  ''  black/'  bill  anc 
"  bright  yellow.'' 

*  See  srticleB  on  the  birds  of  Western  Peru  by  P.  L.  Sdatv' 
N8ti(minP.Z.S.1866,p.l00;  1867,p.d40;  1860, p.  146$  IBTl 
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XXXI.— Notes  on  Woodpeckers.— Iflo.  XII.     On  the  Genus 
Chrysophlegma.     By  Edwabd  Haroitt^  F.Z.S. 

In  the  present  genus  I  have  only  included  six  species,  one  of 
which,  C,  mystacale  of  Salvadori,  has  been  described  since 
Malherbe  published  his  monograph.     The  remaining  yellow- 
naped  species,   which  modem  authors  place  either  in    this 
genus  or  in  Callolophtuf,  are  to  my  mind  .true  Gecinij  and  I 
have  therefore  transferred  them  to  the  genus  Gecinus.     The 
introduction  of  a  species  bearing  the  name  of  C  squami" 
collis  will  possibly  create  some  surprise  amongst  ornitholo- 
gists j  but  the  Malaccan  bird  hitherto  designated  C.  meniale 
turns  out  not  to  be  true  C.  meniale  of  Temminck.      The  only 
author  who  has  remarked  the  specific  difference  between  the 
Javan  and  the  Malaccan  birds  appears  to  have  been  Reiclien- 
bach,  who,  in  his  '  Handbuch,'  after  giving  a  clear  description 
of  the  Malayan  species,  made  the  mistake  of  calling  it  VeniUa 
mentalis — a  name  which,  as  I  show  below,  belongs  absolutely 
to  the  Javan  bird.    In  the  same  work  he  names  another  species 
Venilia  gularis,  which,  from  the  description  given,  is  most 
certainly  the  true  C.  meniale  of  Temminck,  from  Java.     In  my 
notes  attached  to  the  species  I  have  more  fully  entered  into  the 
subject,  and,  I  hope,  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  Lesson's 
title   squamicollis    must    be    employed    for   the    Malaccan 
species.    Reichenbach  includes  only  two  yellow-naped  species 
in  the  genus  Chrysophlegma,  and  places  the  others  in  the 
genus  Venilia.     Sundevall,  in  his  '  Conspectus  Avium  Pici- 
narum,'  under  Tribus  18  {Pici  flavinuchales)  comprises  all 
the  yellow-naped  species  which  are  included  by  the  authors 
of  our  day  in  the  genera  Chrysophlegma  and   Callolophvs; 
and  Malherbe,  in  his  '  Monograph,'  places  them  in  his  genus 
Chloropicus. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  made  use  of  the 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  Giinther  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  I  have  been  permitted  to 
examine  the  specimens  of  Picidse  contained  in  the  superb 
collection  recently  presented  by  Mr.  Hume  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  brought  to  this  country,  at  great  personal  risk^ 
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by  Mr.  Sharpe^  to  whom  ornithologists  will  for  ever  be 
indebted.  The  Home  Collection  possesses  a  large  series  of 
all  the  Indian  species^  including  adult  males  and  females  and 
the  youngs  carefully  sexed  and  dated^  and  from  almost  every 
locality  which  the  species  is  known  to  inhabit.  With  the 
advantages  of  having  such  a  complete  scries  placed  before  one 
for  inspection^  difficulties  which  were  at  first  most  perplexing 
became  more  easy  of  solution^  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
changes  of  plumage  more  readily  acquired^  so  that  I  am 
now  enabled  to  place  before  the  readers  of  '  The  Ibis '  many 
notes  which  appear  to  me  to  be  interesting^  and  which  I 
could  not  have  supplied  had  it  not  been  for  this  recent  addi- 
tion to  our  National  Museum.  I  am  also  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Jentink  and  Heer  Buttikofer^  of  the  Leiden 
Museum ;  and  also  to  Dr.  Oustalet^  of  the  Paris  Museum^ 
who  has  given  me  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
species  of  the  present  genus  contained  in  the  collection  under 
his  superintendence. 

Key  to  the  Species, 

a,  Underparts  uniform. 

a*.  Sides  of  the  neck  and  the  chest  olive, 
a".  Malar  stripe  yellow. 
a"\  Chin  and  upper  throat  yellow  ....  flavtnucha,(S  ^  p.  262. 
V",  Chin  and  upper  throat  olive-black, 

the  former  varied  with  rufous    mystacale,  (S  t  P-  266. 

b".  Malar  stripe  rufous. 

c*".  Throat  varied  with  white    flavinuchaj  J ,  p.  262. 

<r".  Throat  not  varied  with  white    ....  mystacak^  $ ,  p.  266. 
V,  Sides  of  the  neck  and  the  chest  rufous. 
c".  Malar  stripe  dusky  brown,  spotted  with 
white. 
e***.  Throat  black,  spotted  with  white  . .  fnentale,  S  >  P«  267. 

f'\  Throat  striped  black  and  white squamicolle,  S  i  p*  260L 

(f' .  Malar  stripe  rufous. 
g'".  Throat  black,  spotted  with  white  . .  meniale,  $ ,  p.  267. 
A'".  Throat  striped  black  and  white. . . .  squamieoUef  $,  p.  9 
h,  Underparts   crossed    with   wavy    lines   of 
brownish  black. 
e'.  Upper  parts  strongly  washed  with  red; 
yellow  nuchal  crest  also  washed  more  or 
less  vrith  zed. 
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e^'.  Forehead  and  entire  face  more  or  leas 

red,  and  together  with  the  chin  and 

throat  nearly  uniform nUniigtum,  ^ ,  p.  273. 

f\  Forehead  and  fore  part  of  face  brown, 

and  together  with  the  chin  and  throat 

distinctly  spotted  with  blackish  brown 

and  bu%  white    nUmaiumj  $ ,  p.  278. 

d.  Upper  parts  green  varied  with  yellow,  and 
haying  at  most  only  a  few  spots  of  red ; 
nuchal  crest  entirely  yellow. 
g".  Forehead  and  entire  face  more  or  less 

red,  aud  together  with  the  chin  and 

throat  nearly  uniform fnakiecense,(S  f  p*  276. 

h".  Forehead  and  fore  part  of  face  brown, 

and  together  with  the  chin  and  throat 

distinctly  spotted  with  blackish  brown 

and  huffy  white maiaceeMe,  $ ;  p.  276. 

1.  Chrtsofhlegma  flavinucha. 

Picus  flavinucha,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1833,  p.  120 ;  Blytb, 
J.  A.  S.  B.  xii.  p.  1003  (1843) ;  Sundev.  Consp.  Av,  Picin. 
p.  57  (1866) ;  Giebel,  Thes.  Orn.  p.  154  (1876). 

Dryotomusjlaviffula,  Hodgs.  J.  A.  S.  B.  1837,  p.  106 ;  id. 
Icon.  ined.  in  Brit.  Mus.  nos.  167,  168;  id.  in  Gray's  Zool. 
Misc.  1844,  p.  85. 

Gecinus  flavinucha,  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii.  p.  438,  pi.  cix.  cf 
(1846) ;  id.  Cat.  Mamm.  &c.  Nepal,  Coll.  Hodgs.  p.  116 
(1846) ;  Blyth,  Cat.  B.  Mus.  As.  Soc.  p.  58  (1849) ;  Irby, 
Ibis,  1861,  p.  229;  Gray,  List  Picid.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  74  (1868) ; 
id.  Hand-list  B.  ii.  p.  191.  no.  8679  (1870). 

Chloropicos  flavinucha,  Malh.  N.  Classif.  M^m.  Acad. 
Metz,  1848-49,  p.  350. 

Chrysophlegma  flavinucha,  Gould,  B.  Asia,  vi.  pi.  xxxvi. 
(1850) ;  Bp.  Consp.  Gen.  Av.  i.  p.  127  (1850)  ;  id.  Consp. 
Volucr.  Zygod.  p.  10  (1854) ;  Reichenb.  Handb.  Scans. 
Picinae,  p.  357.  no.  824,  pi.  dcxxvii.  figs.  4171,  4172,  g  % 
ad.  (1854) ;  Horsf.  &  Moore,  Cat.  B.  Mus.  E.I.  Co.  ii.  p.  662 
(1856-58);  Gray,  Cat.  Mamm.  &c.  Nepal,  Coll.  Hodgs. 
2nd  ed.  (1863) ;  Jerd.  B.  Ind.  i.  p.  289  (1862) ;  Beavan, 
Ibis,  1865,  p.  411;  Bulger,  op.  cit.  1869,  p.  156;  Beavan, 
tom.  cit.  p.  414;  Jerd.  op.  cit.  1872,  p.  9;   Hume,  Str.  F. 
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1874,  p.  472;  id.  &  Oates,  op.  cit.  1875,  pp.  12  &  71  j 
Blyth  &  Wald.  B.  Burm.  p.  76  (1875);  Hume,  Str.  F. 
1877,  p.  26;  id.  &  Dacisou,  op.  cit.  vi.  p.  137  (1878); 
Hume,  op.  cit.  1879,  p.  87;  Bingham,  op.  cit.  1880,  p.  1G4; 
Salvin,  Cat.  Strickl.  Coll.  p.  391  (1882) ;  Oates,  Str.  F.  1882, 
p.  191 ;  id.  B.  Brit.  Burm.  ii.  p.  43  (1883). 

Chloropicus  fiavinucha,  Malli.  Mouogr.  Picid.  ii.  p.  1U6, 
pi.  Ixxiii.  figs.  1,2,3  (1862). 

AduJt  male.  Above,  iuctudJag  scapulars,  rump,  upper 
tail-coverts,  acd  wing-coverte,  uniform  vivid  glossy  green; 
bastard-witig  brovnisli  black,  tlic  foatbers  barred  ut  the  base 
with  rufous ;  primary-coverts  brownish  black,  cxterually  iiiar- 
giued  with  greeu  and  barred  witb  rufous ;  quills  brownish 
black,  the  outer  webs  of  the  inner  primaries  washed  with  red 
at  the  base,  some  l>eing  edged  with  bright  green,  and  the 
whole  barred  with  rufous;  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries 
partially  or  entirely  bright  greeu,  all  (except  the  innermost) 
havtug  rufous  barriug  near  the  shafts ;  iuner  webs  of  all 
the  qudls  barred  with  rufous,  the  tips  of  the  innermost  green  ; 
shafts  bla^'kish  brown ;  tail  black,  the  outer  aud  dwarf 
feathers  browner,  the  ceutral  being  slightly  margined  at  the 
base  of  tlie  outer  webs  with  greenish ;  shafts  black ;  fore- 
head rufous  mixed  with  dull  red,  the  crown  more  varied  with 
olive ;  elougated  occipital  feathers  olive,  faintly  striped  with 
dull  red;  Quchal  crest  bright  golden  yellow;  nasal  plumes 
brown ;  lores  and  under  the  eye  dirty  yellowish  green ;  ear- 
coverts  and  side  of  the  face  dingy  olive;  cheeks,  chiu,  and 
throat  lemoD-yellow ;  side  of  the-  neck  and  fore  neck  blackish 
oltvc,  the  extreme  base  aud  basal  margins  of  the  feathers  of  the 
latter  being  white,  partly  visible,  and  giving  a  striped  appear- 
ance ;  chest  dull  olive ;  undcrparte  grey,  with  a  dusky  olive 
tinge,  the  thighs  and  under  tall-coverts  washed  with  yel- 
lowish; under  wing-coverts  yellowish  on  the  edge  of  the 
wing,  the  remainder  white,  the  whole  being  varied  with  pale 
rufous  and  barred  with  dusky  olive ;  axillaries  white,  the 
outer  webs  tinged  with  dusky  greenish ;  under  surface  of 
the  wing  black,  broadly  barred  witb  rufous,  the  barring 
extending  across  the  shafts;    tips   of   the  outer  primaries 
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greenish  grey,  and  the  tips  of  the  shafts  white  :  ''  bill  dusky 
bluish  white ;  iris  red  ;  eyelids,  g&pe^  and  naked  skin  at  gape 
greenish  blue;  legs  dusky  blue;  claws  homy''  (Oates), 
Total  length  13'0  inches,  culmen  1"75,  wing  6*5,  tail  4'7, 
tarsus  1*1 ;  toes  (without  claws) — outer  anterior  0*87,  outer 
posterior  0*8,  inner  anterior  0*6,  inner  posterior  0*4. 

Immature  male.  Differs  from  the  fully  adult  male  in 
having  the  upper  parts  of  a  duller  green,  the  feathers  being 
margined  with  yellow;  the  forehead  less  rufous,  and  the 
crown  and  occiput  less  varied  with  reddish  brown;  the 
nuchal  crest  more  orange ;  the  lores  and  sides  of  the  face  more 
dusky,  and  the  cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  of  a  paler  and  more 
dingy  yellow;  the  underparts  being  smoky  grey  (without 
any  tinge  of  olive),  darker  and  browner  on  the  chest. 

Nestling y  probably  male.  In  this  stage  of  plumage  the 
crown  and  occiput  are  slightly  paler  than  in  older  birds, 
the  dull  red  markings  partaking  more  of  the  character  of 
spots  or  bars  than  of  stripes;  nuchal  crest  deep  golden 
yellow  ;  cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and  fore  neck  dull  buffy  white, 
the  throat  and  fore  neck  having  dusky  brownish  spots; 
underparts  smoky  grey,  browner  on  the  chest ;  under  wing- 
coverts  dull  rufous  varied  with  dusky.  In  other  respects 
resembling  the  adult. 

Adult  female.  Differs  from  the  adult  male  in  having  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  upper  part  of  the  throat  rufous,  faintly 
striped  with  blackish,  the  bases  of  these  feathers  being  white; 
lower  throat  and  fore  neck  white,  each  feather  having  a 
large  patch  (somewhat  triangular)  of  brownish  olive,  almost 
black  at  the  apex ;  upon  the  fore  neck  a  tinge  of  rufous  sur- 
rounding the  dark  tip ;  the  soft  parts  as  in  the  male.  Total 
length  18*0  inches,  culmen  1*7,  wing  6*63,  tail  4'7,  tarsus 
115. 

Immature  femdile.  Differs  from  the  adult  female  in  having 
the  sides  of  the  face  darker  green,  the  cheeks,  chin,  and 
upper  throat  less  rufous  and  more  mixed  with  blacky  and 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  of  the  lower  throat  and  fore  neck 
blacker. 

This  species  is  found  in  the  Himalayas  as  far  west  as 
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Maanrij  extending  into  AsB&m  and  Cachar,  and  ranging 
Boutb  into  British  Burmah  as  far  as  the  central  portion  of 
the  province  of  Tenasserim,  but  not  occurring  so  far  south 
as  Mcetau.  In  writing  upon  this  species,  Dr.  Jerdou  re- 
marks : — "  Found  throughout  the  Himalayahs  extending 
from  Aasam  to  Burma.  At  Darjeeling  I  obaervcd  it  chiefly 
in  the  lone  from  2000  to  6000  feet."  The  most  western 
locality  to  be  found  in  Hume's  series  is  Masuri ;  but  he 
also  has  other  specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nynee 
Tal  and  Almora.  Colonel  Irby  procured  it  on  one  of  the 
lower  hills  between  Nynee  Tal  and  Kaleedooghee  in 
Kumaon,  and  in  the  British  Museum  are  several  specimens 
from  Nepal,  collected  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  A  large  series 
from  Sikkim,  collected  by  the  late  Mr,  MandeJli,  is  in 
the  Hume  Collection,  and  shows  the  species  to  he  resident, 
w  the  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  almost  every  month 
iA  the  year;  and  according  to  Capt.  Bulger  it  is  seemingly 
oonmou  in  the  forests  of  that  country,  which  extend 
downwards  towards  the  Little  Rungect  river.  Mr.  IngUs 
states  that  in  North-eastern  Cachar  this  Woodpecker  is 
not  uncommon,  and  that  it  remains  all  the  year.  He  only 
met  with  it  in  dense  jungles.  McClelland  obtained  it  in 
Assam.  To  the  south,  Mr.  Blyth  says  it  is  not  ancommon 
in  Arracan;  and  Mr.  Oates  remarks  that  it  is  found  com- 
monly all  over  the  Pegu  HlUs,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  it  in 
the  plains.  In  Teuasserim,  Messrs.  Hume  and  Davison  state 
that  it  is  confined  to  the  low  hills  and  their  neighbourhood, 
in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  province,  and  the 
tatter  gentleman  observes  that  it  docs  not  appear  to  get  as 
far  south  as  Meetau.  Capt.  Bingham  says  that  it  is  fairly 
I  the  Thounghyeen  valley. 


'i,    CnKTSOpni.GOMA  MYSTACAI^. 

Chryiophiegma  myslacalis,  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.Genov. 
xiv.  p.  182  (1B79) ;  Wardlaw  Ramsay,  P.Z.  S.  1880,  p.  I(i; 
Nicholson,  IbU,  1883,  p.  242. 

Adult  male.  Entire  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  rump, 
and    upper  tail-coverts   yellowish    ohve,   slightly    golden; 
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feathers  of  the  bastard- wing^  likewise  the  primary-coyerts, 
brownish  black  edged  externally  with  olive ;  primaries 
brownish  blacky  the  outer  webs  of  the  innermost  washed 
with  dull  red^  partially  edged  with  olive^  and  having  bar-like 
spots  of  rufous,  the  inner  webs  clearly  barred  with  rufous ; 
outer  webs  of  outer  secondaries  dull  red  margined  with 
golden  olive ;  inner  webs  brownish  black  barred  with  rufous ; 
inner  secondaries  having  the  outer  webs  and  tips  of  the  inner 
golden  oUve,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  inner  webs 
brownish  black  deeply  notched  with  rufous  (except  the 
innermost,  these  being  only  margined  with  rufous  at  the 
base) ;  shafts  brownish  black ;  tail  and  tail-shafts  black ; 
nasal  plumes  olive ;  forehead,  crown,  and  elongated  occipital 
crest  golden  olive,  slightly  rufous  on  the  forehead  and  outer 
edge  of  the  crown;  nuchal  crest  bright  golden  yeUow;  lores 
and  sides  of  the  face  and  neck  olive ;  a  broad  yellow  cheek- 
stripe  ;  chin  and  throat  olive-black,  the  former  varied  with 
rufous ;  from  the  fore  neck  to  the  under  tail-coverts  (in- 
clusive) olive,  richer  in  colour  on  the  chest ;  the  outermost 
under  wing-coverts  olive,  the  inner  ones  black,  barred  with 
pale  rufous ;  axillaries  olive :  "  irides  reddish  brown ;  bill 
very  pale  blue;  legs  and  feet  bluish  green  "  (//.  O.  Forbes). 
Total  length  11 '5  inches,  culmen  1*5,  wing  5'6,  tail  4*6, 
tarsus  1*05;  toes  (without  claws) — outer  anterior  0*82,  outer 
posterior  0*8,  inner  anterior  0*6,  inner  posterior  0*38. 

Adult  female.  Resembles  the  adult  male,  but  has  a  rufous 
cheek-stripe.  Total  length  11*0  inches,  culmen  1*25,  wing 
5*4,  tail  4*25,  tarsus  1*0. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Prank  Nicholson  I  have  seen  a 
specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes  at  Blalana,  Sumatra., 
upon  the  29th  of  January,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet, "  Sex?" 
upon  label.  This  example  has,  in  addition  to  the  yellow 
malar  stripe,  the  chin  and  upper  throat  varied  with  yellow, 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  cheek-stripe.  It  is  apparently  an 
adult  bird,  and  1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
male.  The  descriptions  are  taken  from  a  pair  of  birds 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  Major  Wardlaw  Bamsay. 

C.  mystacale  was  first  described  by  Count  Salvaaori  (Ann. 
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Mas.  Civ.  tfenov.  liv,  p.  182,  1879),  from  specimens 
procured  by  Dr.  Beccari  at  Mouut  Singalau,  and  is  coa&ned 
to  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  found 
in  the  western  and  central  portion  of  the  island,  close  to 
the  Equator.  Mr.  Carl  Bock  procured  it  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  Padang,  and  Mr.  H.  0.  Forbes  obtained  it  in  the 
forest  near  Hoedjoeng,  Blalauw. 

3.    ClIRVBOPHLEOMA  MEMTALE. 

Piciis  mentulin,  Temm.  PI.  Co!.  38i,cJ  (1826). 

Pictu  grilarii,  Temm.  MS. ;  Wagl.  Syst.  Av.  Piau,  sp.  89 
(1827). 

Gecttnu  mentalU  (pt.).  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii.  p.  439  (1846),  & 
iii.  App.  p.  21  (1849)  ;  id.  List  Picid.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  77  (1868) ; 
id.  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  192.  no.  8686  (1870). 

VmiUa  mentalit,  Bp.  Consp.  Gen.  Av.  i,  p.  128  (1850). 

Brachylophui  mmlalis,  Strickt.  P.  Z.  S.  \Ul,  p.  31 ;  Bp. 
Conap.  VoUicr.  Zygod.  p.  10  (1854). 

V'aiUia  gularisy  Reichenb.  Handb.  Scans.  Picinse,  p.  358. 
no.  827,  pi.  dcxjtviii.  figs.  4180,  4181  (1854). 

Pivua  menialU  (pt.),  Sundev.  Cousp.  Av.  Piciu.  p.  58 
(1866) ;  Giebel,  Thes.  Orn.  p.  167  (1876). 

Chtoropicus  tnentalis  (pt.),  Malh.  Monogr.  Picid.  ii.  p.  112, 
pi.  Ixxv.  figs.  4,  5  (1862). 

Adult  male.  Entire  back,  scapulars,  rump,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  uniform  olive ;  wing-coverts  brilliant  lodian  red ; 
bastard-wing  and  primary -co  vcrta  blackish,  margined  ex- 
ternally with  green  ;  quills  black,  spotted  with  rufous-buff 
upon  both  webs,  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  red  at  the 
base,  this  colour  increasing  upon  each  inner  feather  and 
upon  the  secondaries  covering  the  entire  web,  some  of 
the  inner  feathers  being  tipped  and  margined  near  the  tip 
with  olive,  the  apical  half  of  the  outer  webs  of  tlie  primaries 
uniform  ;  shafts  of  quills  browu ;  tail  and  tail-shafts  black  ; 
nasal  plumes  dusky  brown  ;  forehead,  crown,  lores,  space 
round  the  eye,  and  the  car-covcrts  dull  olive,  the  occipital 
I  feathers  brighter  and  varied  with  rufous ;  a  few  of  the 
.ers  on  the  tides  of  the  occiput  tipped  with  red;  nape 
u2 
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lemon-yellow^  varied  with  rufous;  hind  neck  olive^  varied 
with  rufous;  chin^  throaty  and  cheeks  blacky  spotted  with 
white^  each  feather  with  two  minute  spots  at  the  tip;  the 
feathers  of  the  lower  throat  margined  with  white  at  the  tip ; 
posterior  half  of  the  face^  sides  of  the  neck^  fore  neck^  and 
chest  rich  rufous ;  underparts  and  under  tail-coverts  unifonn 
olive ;  under  wing-coverts  rufous^  varied  with  blackish  olive. 
Total  length  ll'O  inches,  culmen  1'5,  wing  5*6,  tail  4*2, 
tarsus  0*9 ;  toes  (without  claws) — outer  anterior  0*8,  outer 
posterior  0*65,  inner  anterior  0*6,  inner  posterior  0'35. 

Adult  female.  Differs  irom  the  adult  male  in  having  the 
outer  edge  of  the  forehead  and  crown  rich  rufous,  this  colour 
forming  a  conspicuous  stripe  over  the  eye ;  cheeks  and  chin 
rich  rufous,  the  middle  of  the  throat  alone  being  brownish 
black,  each  feather  having  two  spots  of  white  near  the  tip, 
the  lower  feathers  of  the  throat  similar  to  these,  bat  having 
their  tips  rufous.  Total  length  11*0  inches,  culmen  1*45, 
wing  5*6,  tail.  4*2,  tarsus  0*95. 

Fledgling.  In  general  coloration  resembling  the  adult,  bat 
very  much  duller,  especially  on  the  head  and  underparts,  the 
top  of  the  head  and  the  face  being  very  dusky,  almost  black ; 
the  chief  differences,  however,  being  in  the  markings  of  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  throat,  the  cheeks  having  dull  rufous 
striations,  the  chin  and  throat  not  having  the  spotted  cha- 
racter of  the  adult,  the  feathers  having  more  of  a  bu£^  white 
apical  margin,  duller  upon  the  chin ;  lesser  wing-coverts 
dull  olive,  spotted  with  red. 

This  bird  being  rare  in  collections,  I  give  the  chief  points 
in  which  it  differs  from  C.  squamicollis.  In  the  present 
species  the  chin  and  throat  are  spotted  with  white,  not 
striated ;  the  apical  half  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaneo 
and  also  the  apical  portion  of  the  secondaries  are  uniform; 
the  rufous  spots  on  the  quills  are  very  much  smaller  and  less 
conspicuous,  being,  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries, 
small  rounded  spots,  not  bar- like  and  not  crossing  the  whole 
of  the  web;  the  yellow  nuchal  crest  is  shorter  and  less 
brilliant.  It  is  also  larger  than  the  Malaccan  species. 
Malherbe's  descriptions  of  the  adult   male  and   the  adult 
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Btn&le  of  his  C.  mentale  are  not  taken  from  the  Javan  bird, 
I  description  of  the  young  male  is  taken  from  a  Javaa 
example  in  the  Leiden  MuBcum,  which  T  have  seen.  As 
Cgards  Malberbe's  representations  of  the  present  species  in 
'Monograph'  (pi.  Ixxv.  figs,  i,  5},  the  male  is  not  the 
9avan  bird ;  the  figure  of  the  female  is  partly  taken  from 
'.  ritenlale,  and  partly  from  the  Malaccan  bird  ;  the  side  of 
he  face  is  characteristic  of  the  Javan  speciea,  but  the  throat 
laa  been  altered  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  author's  views. 
!allierbe  considered  the  birds  having  spotted  throats  to  be 
9ie  young,  and  those  hariug  the  striped  throat  he  regarded 
B  the  adult ;  aud  if  the  adult  Javan  binls  at  present  iu  the 
jciden  Sfuseum  were  in  the  collection  when  it  was  visited 
f  that  writer,  he  would  have  looked  upon  them  as  immature, 
tod  hare  Bgured  aa  adult  the  striped-throated  bird,  which  ia 
mother  species. 

C.  mentale   has   a  limited   range,  being  confined   to  the 
bland  of  Java.     My  descriptions  of  the  adult  male  aud  of 
he   lledgling   are    taken   from   specimens    iu    the   Leiden 
a,  that  of  the  female  being  taken  Irom  an  example 
n  the  British  Museum. 

,  Chvksophlegha  squamicollle. 

Pick*  mentatis  (nou  Temm.),  Vig.  Mem.  RafB.  p.  668 
J830)  ;  Less.  Compl.  Buff.  ix.  p.  314  (1837). 

Picua  tquamicollU,  Less.  Traite,  p.  229  (1831). 

Gfcinwi  tnentalig  (pt.),  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii.  p.  439  (1846), 
ii.  App.  p.  21  (18-10)  ;  id.  List  Picid.  Brit.  Mus.  p,  77 
1868)  ;  id.  Hand-I.  B.  ii.  p.  192.  no.  8686  (1870). 

Gecintu  mentaiis  (uon  Temm.),  Blyth,  Cat.  B,  Mua.  As. 
K.  p.  59.  no.  209  (1849)  ;  Wall.  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

iser.  XV.  (1855). 

Picut  mentalia  (pt.),  Sundev.  Cousp.  Av.  Picin.  p.  58 
I8fi6) ;  Giehel,  Tlies.  Orn.  p.  167  (1876). 

Venilia  mentaiis  (non  Temm.),  Reichenb.  Ilandb.  Scans. 
,  p.  338.  no.  827,  pi.  dexsviii.  figs.  4178,  4179  (1854)  ; 
Horaf.  &  Moore,  Cat.  B.  Mus.  E.  I.  Co.  p.  665.  no.  970 
P856-58)  J  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p.  456. 
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Chrysophelgema  mentalis  (non  Temm.),  Jerd.  B.  Ind.  L 
p.  291  (1862);  Hume,  Str.  F.  1874,  p.  472;  Blyth  &  Wald. 
B.  Burm.  p.  76.  no.  115  (1875) ;  Salvin,  Cat.  Strickl.  CJolL 
p.  391  (1882). 

Chloropicus  mentalis  (pt.),  Malh.  Monogr.  Picid.  ii.  p.  112, 
pi.  Ixxv.  figs.  4,  5  (1862). 

CaUolophus  mentalis  (non  Temm.)  Salvad.  Ucc.  Born. 
p.  49  (1874) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1877,  p.  9 ;  Hume  &  Davison, 
Str.  P.  vi.  p.  138  (1878) ;  Hume,  op.  cit.  1879,  pp.  52,  87; 
Sharpe,  Ibis,  1879,  p.  242 ;  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Grenov. 
xiv.  p.  181  (1879) ;  Gates,  B.  Brit.  Burm.  ii.  p.  46  (1883) ; 
Guillemard,  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  405. 

Adult  male.  Above,  including  scapulars,  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  uniform  bright  green,  the  rump-feathers  tipped 
with  yeUow;  wing-coverts  bright  Indian  red,  olive  along  the 
forearm ;  bastard- wing  dusky  brown,  the  feathers  edged 
with  green ;  primary-coverts  dusky  brown,  edged  externally 
with  red  and  spotted  upon  the  inner  webs  with  pale  rufous 
brown ;  quills  brownish  black,  the  primaries  externally  mar- 
gined at  the  base  with  Indian  red  and  barred  with  rufous ; 
the  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  almost  entirely  Indian 
red,  spotted  with  rufous  near  the  shafts ;  inner  webs  of  all 
the  quills  having  large  rufous  spots  or  bars ;  some  of  the 
innermost  quill-feathers  having  the  outer  web  and  tip  green; 
shafts  black  ;  tail,  likewise  the  shafts,  black ;  forehead, 
crown,  and  occipital  crest  olive ;  nuchal  crest  chrome-yellow, 
the  bases  of  the  upper  feathers  being  rufous ;  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  hind  neck  an  indication  of  a  rufous  collar; 
lores  and  side  of  the  face,  including  ear-coverts,  dusky  olive; 
cheeks  blackish  brown, barred  with  dull  white;  chin  and  throat 
white,  each  feather  having  a  broad  central  stripe  of  black ;  side 
of  the  neck,  chest,  and  a  band  across  the  hind  neck  rufous; 
underparts  and  under  tail-coverts  olive,  the  latter  more  dusky; 
under  wing-coverts  pale  rufous,  washed  with  yellowish  and 
having  olive  and  blackish  barring.  Total  length  10*75  inches, 
culmen  1*4,  wing  5*3,  tail  3*7,  tarsus  0*9;  toes  (without 
claws) — outer  anterior  0*8,  outer  posterior  0*65,  inner 
anterior  0*55,  inner  posterior  0*4. 
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Mr.  Davison  gives  the  soft  parts  in  the  species  as  follows  : 
— *^  Legs  and  feet  green ;  claws  plumbeous ;  upper  mandiUe 
dull  blacky  lower  mandible  and  edges  of  upper  mandible 
near  nostril  pale  plumbeous ;  orbital  skin  dark  green^  at 
times  pale  green ;  irides  deep  red/' 

Immature  male.  Has  the  dusky  malar  stripe  varied  with 
rofbufl  and  spotted  with  dull  white^  the  white  on  the  feathers 
not  presenting  the  barred  appearance  which  distinguishes 
the  fullv  adult  male  bird.  Not  having  seen  a  very  young 
male^  I  cannot  say  if  it  has  the  malar  stripe  rufous,  as  in  the 
female^  which  the  admixture  of  the  rufous  colour  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  immature  bird  would  suggest. 

Adult  female.  Differs  from  the  adult  male  in  having  the 
cheeks  and  chin  rufous.  Total  length  10*5  inches,  culmen 
1-4,  wing  5-3,  tail  37,  tarsus  095. 

Young  female  (July).  Maybe  distinguished  from  the  adult 
female  by  having  the  striations  on  the  white  chin  and  throat 
of  a  pale  brownish  dusky,  and  not  deep  black  ;  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  occiput  dusky  green;  the  ear-coverts  pale 
brown,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  green ;  the  cheeks,  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  the  chest  paler  nifous,  and  the  underparts  of 
a  duller  green. 

The  present  bird  has  long  been  common  in  collections,  but 
no  exact  comparison   of  the   Javan  and   Malaccan   birds 
appears  to  have  been   made.      Reichenbach  perceived  the 
differences ;  but  by  the  names  he  applied  to  the  two  species 
he  rather  added  to  than  cleared  up  the  confusion  whicl 
existed.     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nam 
meutale  belongs   only   to  the  Javan  form,   and   that  if 
Malaccan  bird  must   be    called   C.   squamicolle   (Lessoi 
The  latter  author,  in  his  ^Traite  d'Omithologie,'  p.  S 
bestowed  the  name  of  Picus  squamicollis  upon  a  bird  i 
an  unknown  locality ;  and  it  appears  reasonable  to  sai 
that  his  description  was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the 
Museum  (the  only  one  in  the  collection  at  that  dal 
from   an  unknown  locality).     This  specimen  was  R 
in  exchange  from  Temminck  in  1823;  but  it  was  ap| 
not  the  Javan  species,  the  true  C.  mentale,  but  ] 
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came  from  Borneo  or  Sumatra.  No  specimen  of  the  true 
C.  meniale  was  acquired  by  the  Paris  Museum  until  1881^ 
after  the  publication  of  Lesson's  'Traits/  Dr.  Pncheran 
(Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1853,  p.  162)  regarded  as  the  type 
of  Picus  squamicollis  the  specimen  in  the  Paris  Museum 
received  from  Temminck  in  1823,  and  in  this  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Pucheran  ;  but  I  think  he  erred  in  considering  the  bird 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  female  of  C.  mentale  (Temm.), 
which  it  certainly  is  not. 

The  adoption  of  Lesson's  name  for  the  present  species 
will  probably  be  unlooked  for  by  many  ornithologists; 
but  I  consider  that  my  reasons  for  accepting  the  title  are 
valid,  and  I  shall  therefore  give  them  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  endeavour  to  reinstate  a  species  which  has  not  been 
recognized  since  the  date  of  its  discovery  by  any  author 
except  Reichenbach.  Temminck  described  the  Javan  bird  as 
Picus  mentalis,  and  his  MS.  name  of  gularis  had  also  refe- 
rence to  the  same  species.  This  synonym  was  adopted  by 
Wagler  for  the  Javan  bird ;  and  the  latter  author's  descrip- 
tion, although  indefinite  in  some  respects,  bears  evidence  of 
having  been  taken  from  the  true  C,  mentale;  therefore 
Wagler's  title  is  a  mere  synonym.  In  1831  Lesson,  in  his 
'  Traite/  described  a  bird  of  this  genus  from  an  unknown 
locality,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Picus  squamicolUt. 
It  is  the  Malaccan  bird,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  take 
it  to  be  the  type  of  the  present  species.  Reichenbach,  in  his 
^Handbuch  (Scans.  Picinae,'  p.  358),  clearly  points  out  the 
differences  between  the  true  C  mentale  from  Java  and  the 
present  species,  but  unfortunately  names  the  bird  which 
has  the  feathers  of  the  throat  white  with  a  black  central 
stripe  (f .  e.  the  Malaccan  species)  Venilia  mentalis,  and  the 
one  having  these  feathers  black  with  white  spots  at  their 
extremities  (i.  e,  the  Javan  species)  Venilia  gularis.  If 
Lesson's  title  were  to  be  rejected  for  the  present  species, 
that  of  Reichenbach,  although  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  species,  could  not  stand,  as  Temminck  had 
already  applied  the  same  name  to  the  Javan  bird. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Oustalet  for  having  sent  me 
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particulars  of  all  the  specimens  of  C.  mentale  and  also  of  the 
Malaccan  species  contained  in  the  Paris  Museum^  and  also  for 
haying  compared  them  with  drawings  of  both  species  which  I 
sent  to  him ;  and  I  accept  without  hesitation  Lesson's  title  of 
iguamicollis  for  the  specimen  obtained  by  the  Paris  Museum 
from  Temminck  in  the  year  1823^  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
species  of  Malacca  and  Borneo. 

The  habitat  of  the  present  species  is  Southern  Tenasserim^ 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Sumatra^  and  Borneo.  In  Tenas- 
serim^  according  to  Messrs.  Hume  and  Davison,  it  is  "  con- 
fined to  the  extreme  south  of  the  province,  and  very  rare 
there ;  probably  only  an  occasional  straggler/'  Mr.  Davison 
procured  it  at  Bankasoon ;  Stoliczka  found  it  in  the  Province 
of  Wellesley ;  and  the  Hume  Collection  contains  Malayan 
examples  from  Klang,  Salangore,  Pulo  Seban,  Neealys, 
Chohong,  Johore,  Malacca,  and  Singapore  Island,  illustrating, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  entire  geographical  range  of  the  bird 
in  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  This  species  also  formed  part  of 
the  collection  made  in  Sumatra  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  procured  it  in  the  same  island.  Examples 
fixim  Borneo  are  to  be  found  in  most  museums.  In  the 
latter  island  it  has  been  collected  in  Lumbidan  and  Brunei 
by  the  late  Governor  Ussher,  and  it  has  been  reconled 
from  the  Lawas  River  by  Mr.  Treacher.  Mr.  Everett  pro- 
cured it  at  Bintulu.  It  has  been  obtained  at  Sarawak  by 
the  Marquis  Doria  and  Dr.  Beccari ;  and  I  have  in  my  col- 
lection a  specimen  from  Jambusan  {Dr.  Platen),  On  the 
north-eastern  coast  it  has  been  found  by  Sir.  Lempriere  at 
Silam,  and  Dr.  Guillemard  also  met  with  it  at  that  place  anii 
at  Sandakan. 

5.  Chbtsophlegma  miniatum. 

Picua  miniatus,  Forst.  Ind.  Zool.  p.  14,  pi.  iv.  (17 
Lath.  Syn.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  595  (1782) ;   Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  t 
(1788) ;  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  p.  241  (1790) ;  Penn.  Ind 
p.  39,  pi.  vi.  (1790) ;  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  ix.  p.  210,  j 
(1815) ;  Horsf.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xiii.  p.  176  (1821^* 
ffist.  B.  iii.  p.  361  (1822) ;  Gray  &  Hardw.  Hi.  Ii-^ 
pL  XXX.  fig.  1  (183&-32) ;  Less.  Traits,  p.  222  (li 
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Picus  miniaius  (pt.),  Wagl.  Syst.  Av.  Piau,  sp.  98  (1827) ; 
Vig.  Mem.  Baffl.  p.  669  (1830);  Sundev.  Consp.  Av.  Picm. 
p.  59  (1866) ;  Giebel,  Thes.  Om.  p.  168  (1876) . 

Malacolophtu  {Brachylophus)  fniniatui,  Swains.  Classif.  B. 
ii.  p.  808  (1837). 

Gecinus  nUniatus  (pt.)^  Gtmy,  Gen.  B.  ii.  p.  439  (1846) ; 
id.  List  Picid.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  75  (1868) ;  id.  Hand-l.  B.  iL 
p.  191.  no.  8682(1870). 

Chloropicos  miniaius  {ft.),  Malh.  N.  Classif.  M^m.  Acad. 
Metz,  1848-49,  p.  350. 

Venilia  miniatus  (pt.)^  Bp.  Consp.  Gen,  Av.  i.  p.  128 
(1850) ;  Horsf.  &  Moore,  Cat.  B.  Mus.  E.I.  Co.  iL  p.  664 
(1856-58). 

Brachylophus  minifUus,  Strickl.  P.  Z.  S.  1841^  p.  81 ;  Bp. 
(pt.)  Consp.  Volucr.  Zygod.  p.  10  (1854). 

Venilia  miniaia  (pt.),  Beichenb.  Handb.  Scans.  Picime, 
p.  358.  no.  830,  pi.  dcxxix.  figs.  4184r-85  (1854). 

Chloropicus  miniatus  (pt.),  Malh.  Monogr.  Picid.  ii.  p.  116^ 
pi.  Ixxvi.  figs.  1,  2  (1862). 

Advlt  male.  Upper  and  middle  back  washed  with  bright 
Indian  red  upon  a  ground  of  dusky  olive,  barred  and  spotted 
with  pale  yellow ;  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  Indian  red ; 
bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  blackish  brown,  red  ex- 
ternally ;  quills  blackish  brown,  the  primaries  having  their 
outer  webs  margined  with  red  at  the  base,  this  colour  ex- 
tending further  up  the  web  on  each  inner  feather,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  outer  webs  obliquely  spotted  with  buff, 
the  basal  half  of  the  inner  webs  transversely  spotted  with 
bufiy  white ;  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  red,  the  inner 
webs  transversely  spotted  with  bufl^  white  on  the  basal  half, 
the  spots  on  the  innermost  feathers  having  a  barred  cha- 
racter ;  shafts  of  primaries  pale  brown,  those  of  the  secon- 
daries blackish  brown ;  lower  back  and  rump  washed  with 
lemon-yellow  on  a  ground  of  dusky  olive,  spotted  and  barred 
with  white,  the  yellow  being  confined  to  the  margin  and  tip 
of  each  feather ;  upper  tail-coverts  blackish  brown  spotted 
with  white,  some  of  the  uppermost  having  a  yellowish  margin 
and  the  spots  bar-like ;  tail  brownish  black;  shafts  black; 
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lal  plumes  brown  ;  forehead,  crown,  and  occipital  crest 
red,  the  buses  of  the  feathers  being  bufiy  brown  on 
the  sinciput  and  greyer  on  the  occiput ;  nucbal  crest  yellow, 
cashed  with  red ;  hind  neck  like  the  back ;  lores  brown, 
spotted  with  red  i  sides  of  the  face  and  neck  brownish  buff, 
the  feathers  of  the  face  tipped  with  pale  red,  those  on  the 
side  of  the  neck  faintly  spotted  with  bu^  white  at  the  tip, 
and  having  an  almost  obsolete  central  spot  of  brown,  the 
ihers  on  the  lower  side  of  the  neck  barred  with  brown 
id  the  greater  part  having  a  pink  tinge ;  chin  and  throat 
\ff,  with  a  few  paler  spots  and  some  almost  obsolete  spots 
of  brown  j  fore  neck  and  chest  buff,  whiter  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  crossed  by  zigzag  markings 
of  blackish  brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  dusky  brown,  spotted 
and  barred  with  dull  huffy  white;  under  wing-coverts  olive- 
duAk}-,  spotted  and  barred  with  white.  Total  length  9'0  inches, 
culmeu  1-2,  wing  5-2,  tail  3'15,  tarsus  1-0;  toea  {without 
— outer  anterior  0-83,  outer  posterior  0'8,  inner  anterior 
'68,  inner  posterior  03o. 

^dull  female.  Differs  from  the  adult  male  in  having  the 

forehead,  lores,  face,  the  whole  of  the  neck  and  the  chest 

covered  with   minute  rounded  spots  of  blackish  browu  and 

white.     Total  length  'JO  inches,  culmeu  107,  wiug 

1-0,  tail  31.  tarsus  0'92. 

Dr.  Sclater   (P.Z.S.  1863,  p.  211)   has  pointed  out  the 

differences  lietweeu  the  present  species  and  C.  malaccense, 

and  blames  Malherbe  for  having  wrongly  named  the  bird 

Chhropicui  m'mlatua,  which  he  represents  in  his  Monograph, 

te  lixvi.   figs,   1,  2.     I  cannot  entirely  agree  with   Dr. 

ilater ;  and  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  male  bird  figured  by 

ialherbc  is  true  Ckrys<qihlegma  minialum,  and  not  C,  mnlac- 

The  red  back  shows  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  although 

C.  mimaium  the  nuchal  crest  is  always  more  or  less  red,  still 

do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  single  specimeji  in 

rhich  there  was  not  a  small  amount  of  yellow  upou  some  of 

le  leathers.     The  majority,  however,  of  the  uuchal  feathers 

red,  the  remainder  being  yellow  washed  with  red,  gene- 

ly  at  the  tips,  and  I  have  seen  a  specimen  in  which  Home 
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of  the  feathers  were  red  tipped  with  yellow.  The  yellow  of 
the  crest  does  not^  however^  assume  the  definite  form  repre- 
sented in  Malherbe's  plate^  which  is  misleading.  The  same 
author^s  figure  of  the  female  has  neither  the  back  of  C. 
miniatum  nor  of  C.  malaccense,  and  is  so  unsatisfactoiy  that 
one  cannot  with  certainty  say  from  which  species  it  was 
taken. 

C.  miniatum  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Java^  whence 
the  Leiden  Museum  contains  numerous  examples.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Wallace's  from 
East  Java^  which  in  no  way  difl^ers  from  examples  procured 
in  other  parts  of  the  island.  This  species  is  clearly  separable 
from  the  allied  one^  C.  malaccense,  which  is  found  in  Southern 
Tenasserim^  the  Malayan  Peninsula^  Sumatra^  and  Borneo, 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  species  by  its  red 
back  and  beautifully  developed  and  longer  red  crest,  the 
latter  colour  spreading  on  to  the  nuchal  feathers  and  replacing 
the  yellow.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
specimens  of  C  miniatum  in  the  Leiden  Museum  have  been 
wrongly  sexed ;  the  birds  with  the  spotted  face  are  sometiifies 
marked  on  the  collectors'  labels  as  males^  and  those  with  the 
face  unspotted  and  washed  with  red  are  occasionally  labelled 
as  females.  I  have  always  considered  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case^  and  this  view  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Malherbe ; 
and  when  we  find  it  to  be  so  in  the  allied  species  C.  malaccense, 
according  to  such  excellent  collectors  as  Messrs.  Davison, 
Darling,  and  Oates,  I  think  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  sexual  distinctions  would  correspond  in  C  mu 
niatum. 

6.  Chrysophleoma  malaccense. 

Le  Pic  de  Malacca,  Sonn.  Voy.  Ind.  ii.  p.  211  (1782). 

Malaccan  Woodpecker,  Lath.  Syn.  Suppl.  p.  iii  (1787). 

Pious  malaccensis.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  241  (1790) ;  id. 
Hist.  B.  iii.  p.  362  (1822) ;  Drap.  Diet.  Class.  Hist.  Nat. 
xiii.  p.  500  (1828) ;  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xiv.  p.  192  (1845). 

Picus  miniatus  (non  Forst.),  Shaw  &  Nodd.  Nat.  Misc.  xi. 
pi.  ccccxiii.  (1800). 
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Ckrysonotus  miniaius  (non  Forst.)^  Eyton^  P.  Z.  S.  1839^ 
p.  106. 

Geemus  ndtdatui  {pt.),  Grsj,  Gen.  6.  ii.  p.  439  (1846) ; 
id.  List  Picid.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  75  (1868) ;  id.  Hand-1.  B.  ii. 
p.  191.  no.  8682  (1870). 

CMaropicos  mirUattia  (pt.)^  Malh.  N.  Classif.  Mem.  Acad. 
Metz,  1848-49,  p.  350. 

Gecinus  malaccensis,  Blyth,  Cat.  B.  Mus.  As.  Soc.  p.  69 
(1849). 

Gecinus  mnUatus,  Blyth,  Cat.  B.  Mus.  As.  Soc.  App. 
p.  886  (1849). 

VemUa  miniatus  (pt.),  Bp.  Consp.  Gen.  At.  i.  p.  128 
(1850);  Horsf.  &  Moore,  Cat.  B.  Mus.  E.  I.  Co.  ii.  p.  664 
(1856-58). 

Vemlia  ndniaia,  Beichenb.  Handb.  Scans.  Picinae,  p.  358. 
no.  880,  pi.  dcxxix.  figs.  4184-85,  6  ?  (1854)  (pt.) ;  Moore, 
P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p.  456. 

Brachylophus  miniatus  (pt.),  Bp.  Consp.  Volucr.  Zygod. 
p.  10  (1854). 

'Chloropicus  miniatus  (pt.),  Malh.  Monogr.  Picid.  ii.  p.  116, 
pi.  Ixxvi.  figs.  1, 2  (1862). 

Chrysophlegma  miniata,  Jerd.  B.  Ind.  i.  p.  291  (1862); 
Hume,  Str.  F.  1878,  p.  450;  id.  op.  cit.  1874,  p.  472. 

VeniUa  malaccensis,  Sclat.  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  p.  211. 

Chrysophlegma  malaccensis,  Wald.  Ibis,  1871,  p.  165; 
Hume,  Str.  F.  1875,  p.  324;  Salvin,  Cat.  Strickl.  Coll. 
p.  892  (1882). 

CaUohphus  malaccensis,  Salvad.  Ucc.  Bom.  p.  50  (1874) ; 
Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1875,  p.  103 ;  id.  Ibis,  1876,  p.  35  ;  Tweedd. 
op.  cit.  1877,  p.  289 ;  Hume  &  Davison,  Str.  F.  vi.  pp.  140, 
510  (1878) ;  Hume,  op.  cit.  1879,  p.  52 ;  Sharpe,  Ibis, 
1879,  p.  242 ;  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov.  xiv.  p.  182 
(1879)  ;  Gates,  B.  Brit.  Burm.  ii.  p.  47  (1883). 

Picus  miniatus  (pt.).  Vigors,  Mem.  Raffl.  p.  669  (1830) ; 
Sundev.  Consp.  Av.  Picin.  p.  59  (1866) ;  Giebel,  Thes.  Oru. 
p.  168  (1876). 

AduU  male.  Above  green,  with  irregular  yellowish  cross 
iQarkings,  and  sparingly  spotted  with  blood-red;  scapulars 
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and  wing-coTerts  blood-red ;  bastard- wing  brown,  spotted  on 
the  outer  webs  with  buff ;  primary-coverts  brown,  externally 
margined  with  a  redder  tint;  quills  blackish  brown,  the 
outer  webs  of  the  primaries  partially  or  entirely  margined  with 
blood-red  and  notched  with  buff,  the  inner  webs  spotted  with 
the  same ;  the  secondaries  having  the  outer  webs  Uood-red, 
the  inner  webs  notched  and  spotted  with  buff;  shafts  daik 
brown ;  rump  and  upper  series  of  upper  tail-coverts  bright 
lemon-yellow,   lower  series   of  upper  tail-coverts  hlackiA 
brown,  spotted  with  buff;  tail  and  tail-shafts  black ;  fcxrehead, 
crown,  and  occipital  crest  blood-red  inclining  to  pinky  red, 
slightly  dusky  brown  on  the  forehead ;  elongated  nudial  crest 
yellow;  lower  hind  neck  green,  barred  with  yellowish  and 
spotted  with  blood-red ;  lores  and  side  of  the  face  rufons  waslied 
with  red,  the  feathers  having  red  tips ;  side  of  the  neck  dear 
bright  red  ;  from  the  chin  to  the  chest  inclusive  pale  mfoos, 
the  latter  spotted  with   blackish   brown   and  bufiy  white; 
entire  underparts  pale  buff,  crossed  by  sigsag  markings  of 
blackish   brown,  these   being  narrower  on   the   abdomeo; 
under  tail-coverts  pale  buff,  barred  with  blackish  brown ; 
under  wing-covcrts  blackish   brown,  with  large   pale   buff 
spots  :  "  legs   and    feet   dirty   green ;  lower  mandible  pale 
bluish ;  up|)cr  mandible  horny  black  ;  eyelids  dirty  green  " 
(fV.  Davison),     Total  length  10*25  inches,  culmen  Tl,  wing 
4*8,  tail  2*7,  tarsus  0*9;  toes  (without  claws) — outer  anterior 
0*78,  outer  posterior  0*75,  inner  anterior  0*55,  inner  pos* 
tenor  0'4. 

Young  male  (May  13th).  Differs  from  the  sdult  male  in 
having  the  upi>er  parts  dusky  green,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  bac'k  without  the  irregular  transverse  yclluw  markings, 
the  feathers  having  dull  yellowish  tips ;  the  yellow  on  tlie 
rump  and  upi)er  tail-covcrts  paler ;  the  red  on  the  wings  leas 
brilliant ;  the  forehead  and  crown  dunky  brown,  the  feathers 
having  dusky  tips ;  the  whole  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest 
dull  buffy  brown,  the  face  having  faint  dusky  transverse 
markings,  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  clu^t  having  these 
dusky  markings  more  pnmounced^  the  chin  and  throat  being 
uniform;  occipital  crest  duller  red,  and  the  nuchal 
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pale  yellow ;  underparts  similar  to  the  adult^  but  the  dark 
zigzag  markiugB  less  blacky  fewer  and  broader^  and  having  a 
waahed-out  appearance. 

Another  young  male  (Klang^  Salangore^  May  15th)^  also  in 
the  Hume  Collection^  has  the  irregular  transverse  dusky 
markings  extending  on  to  the  chin  and  throaty  but  they  are 
very  faint ;  the  top  of  the  head  red,  and  the  irregular  yellow 
markings  on  the  back  showing  clearly^  and  even  in  the 
nestling  plumage  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  and  crown  are 
sometimes  tipped  with  red.  As  the  bird  becomes  older  the 
red  on  the  forehead  and  crown  increases^  and  in  a  specimen 
obtained  upon  August  16th  (Jahore^  JV,  Davison)  the  red  is 
b^inning  to  appear  on  the  cheeks.  In  this  example  the 
upper  back  is  greener^  the  feathers  with  brighter  yellow 
tipe  and  having  a  spotted  appearance.  The  length  measure- 
ment of  this  specimen  is  9*82  inches^  and  the  soft  parts  are 
given  as  follows : — ''  Upper  mandible  black ;  lower  mandible 
pale  blue ;  iris  brown ;  legs  and  feet  pale  bluish  green^  claws 
blnish  homy  '^  {W.  Davison). 

Nestling.  Above  dusky  olive^  the  back  having  dull  yellowish 
apots^  the  scapulars  being  tipped  with  dull  lake-red ;  wing- 
ooverts    dull  lake-red^    dusky    brown   along   the  forearm ; 
quills  blackish  brown,  the  primaries  having  the  outer  webs 
mai^ined  at  the  base  with  dull  lake-red^  and  notched  along 
nearly  the  whole   length  with  brownish  white;  the  inner 
webs  spotted  with  brownish  white ;  outer  webs  of  the  secon- 
daries dull    lake-red^  the   inner   webs    spotted    or   deeply 
notched  with  brownish  white;  shafts  of  primaries  brown^ 
those  of  the  secondaries  black ;  feathers  of  the  rump  tipped 
with  lemon-yellow ;  upper  tail-coverts  greenish  dusky^  with  a 
trace  of  lighter  spotting ;  tail  and  tail-shafts  black ;  forehead 
and  crown  dusky  brown,  the  tips  of  the  feathers  being  lab 
red;  the  occipital  feathers  bright  red  and  elongated;  nuo 
crest  yellow ;  lores  dusky  brown ;  sides  of  the  face  and  s 
likewise  firom  the  chin  to  the  lower  breast  indusiyei  < 
brown  mottled  with  a  lighter  dingy  rufous;  remailtf 
underparts  and  under  tail-coverts  dusky,  with  laqp 
spots  of  dingy  brownish  white ;  under  wing-com^ 
brown^  spotted  with  brownish  white. 
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AdtUt  female.  Differs  from  the  adult  male  in  having  the 
upper  parts  deeper  green^  and  the  cross  markings  less  regular 
and  not  so  yellow;  the  red  upon  the  wings  rather  duller; 
the  rump  dull  green  with  yellovrish  cross  markings^  and  the 
feathers  slightly  tipped  with  lemon-yellow;  forehead  and 
crown  more  dingy^  the  former  minutely  spotted  with  buff  or 
buffy  white ;  lores^  space  round  the  eye^  and  cheeks  blackish 
brown,  spotted  with  bufiy  white ;  from  the  chin  to  the  breast 
deeper  rufous,  the  chin  and  throat  being  thickly  spotted  with 
blackish  brown  and  bujQfy  white,  the  remainder  having  wavj 
cross  markings  of  blackish  brown  and  a  few  spots  of  hoSj 
white,  the  sides  of  the  neck  having  a  few  spots  of  red ;  under- 
parts  lighter,  the  cross  markings  appearing  darker:  'Megs 
and  feet  pale  dirty  green,  claws  horny  green ;  lower  mandible 
bluish  white,  upper  mandible  homy  black ;  irides  red ;  eye- 
lids dark  grey''  {fV.  Davison).  Total  length  10-62  inches, 
culmen  I'l,  wing  4'8,  tail  2'6,  tarsus  0*87. 

Young  female.  The  Hume  Collection  contains  two  young 
females,  one  from  Kossoom,  May  23rd  (/.  DarUng,  Jwl), 
the  other  from  Nealys,  near  Malacca,  October  14th  {fV. 
Davison).  Neither  of  these  are  so  young  as  the  young  male 
described,  they  are  more  rufous  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
chest,  but  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  young  of  the 
opposite  sex  by  the  whitish  spots  on  thaforehead,  lores,  face, 
chin,  and  throat,  these  spots  being  partially  edged  with 
dusky.  The  specimen  dated  May  23rd  has  the  underparts 
very  similar  to  the  adult  bird,  whereas  the  one  obtained 
October  14th  has  the  under  surface  of  the  body  resembling 
that  of  the  very  young  male,  and  is  very  probably  a  bird  of  t 
second  brood. 

The  specific  differences  between  this  bird  and  C.  miniatum, 
from  Java,  have  been  already  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sclater  in 
the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society '  for  1863,  p.  211, 
and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bird  having  the 
back  and  almost  the  entire  nuchal  crest  red  is  confined  to  the 
island  of  Java.  Lord  Tweeddale  (Ibis,  1877,  p.  289)  states  that 
he  possessed  an  example  collected  in  East  Java  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  marked  a  male,  which  he  could  not  separate  from  tnie 
C.  malaccense,  and,  further,  that  Sumatran  examples  collected 
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by  Mr.  Baxtou  were  considerably  varied  or  washed  with  red 
a  the  back.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  a  male  of  C.  minialitm  Erom 
;  Java,  collected  by  Mr.  Wallace,  and  forming  part  of 
he  British  Museum  collection,  is  quite  different  from  C. 
lalaccftue.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  younger  stages  of 
plumages  the  Javan  and  the  Malaccan  birds  may  resemble 
ich  other ;  neyer  having  seen  the  young  of  C.  miniatum,  I 
ivmot  say,  but  in  the  fully  adult  dress  the  Malaccau  bird 
lever  assumes  the  red  back,  aud  has  at  most  a  few  spots  or 
llotches  of  this  colour,  I  have  examined  a  very  large  series 
>f  C  tnalaccenae  in  the  British  Museum  (comprising  the 
Sume  Collection)  aa  well  as  those  in  my  own  cabinet,  aud  I 
lave  not  found  a  single  specimen  from  any  locality  that 
nuld  be  mistaken  for  the  Javan  bird,  neither  have  I  seen 
my  examples  of  C.  miniatum  from  Java  that  could  not  be 
udily  separated  from  the  Malaccau  species.  C.  malaccense 
I  found  in  Southern  Tenaaserim,  tliroughout  the  Malayan 
i^eninaula,  and  also  in  Sumatra,  Bangka,  and  Borneo.  In 
PenasBcrim,  according  to  Messrs.  Hume  aud  Davison,  it  is 
enfined  to  the  southern  portions  of  the  province  and  is 
ather  common.  Mr.  Davison,  in  his  note  on  this  species 
Str.  P.  vi,  p.  141,  1878),  says: — "  A  bird  of  the  evergreen 
brests,  not  occurring  in  open  country,  but,  uidike  the  other 
Vatiolophi,  rather  partial  tu  mangrove  swamps,  in  which  I 
lave  shot  them.  These,  too,  I  never  saw  on  the  ground.  It 
tas  none  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  C.  puniceua,  and  its  note 
mtber  resembles  that  of  the  Gedni."  Tavoy  is  the  most 
lorthem  locality  whence  the  latter  collector  obtained  speci- 
ms.  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton  procured  it  at  Lampoug  in  South< 
it  Sumatra;  and  from  the  same  island,  as  well  as  from 
LUgka,  there  are  examples  iu  the  Leiden  Museum.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  two  specimens  from  Sumatra,  one 
Ittving  been  collected  by  Raffles  and  formerly  in  the  Indian 
Uuaeum,  the  other  having  been  obtained  in  the  island  by 
Mr.  Wallace.  In  Borneo,  Governor  Ussher  found  this  species 
n  Lnmbidaii,  Brunei,  and  on  Moara  Island,  and  it  was  pro< 
mred  by  Mr.  Treacher  on  the  Lawas  River.  Mr.  Everett 
brwarded  specimens  from  Sibuaud  Matu,  and  at  Sarawak  it 
s  obtained  by  the  Marquis  Doria  and  Dr.  Beccari. 
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XXXIL^-^Additional  Notet  on  the  Ormiholoffg  of  TVmuvaoL 
By  Thomas  Atrss.    Commimioated  by  John  Hbwet 

OUBNBT. 

[Continued  from '  The  Ibb/  1885,  p.  351.] 

[In  the  following  pages  the  species  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously recorded  from  Transvaal  by  Mr.  Ayres  are  numbered 
consecutively  to  those  previously  collected  by  him  in  that 
country. — ^J.  H.  G.] 

CiacAETUs  PSCTORALis,  Smith.  Black-chested  Harrier 
Eagle. 

In  our  winter  of  1884  this  very  handsome  Eagle  was  much 
more  plentiful  about  Potchefstroom  than  usual ;  the  follow- 
ing year  there  were  comparatively  few  about.  Specimens 
sent. 

A.  Male^  adult^  Potchefstroom^  4th  June^  1884. 

B.  Female^  adult^  Potchefstroom^  25th  June^  1884  (very 
small  for  a  female) . 

C.  Female,  adult^  Potchefstroom^  16th  July,  1884.  Crop 
and  stomach  contained  two  large  toads,  both  swallowed 
whole. 

D.  Female,  adult,  Potchefstroom,  20th  July,  1884.  Crop 
and  stomach  contained  toads. 

[I  have  taken  the  following  measurements  of  these  speci- 
mens : — 


A.  S 

B.  ? 

c.  2 

D.  2 


CiRCAETXJs  ciNERBUs,  Vicill.     Cincrcous  Harrier  Eagle. 

Female,  Pilaus  Berg,  Rustenburg  district,  10th  July, 
1883.    Iris  yellow ;  bill  black ;  tarsi  and  feet  greenkh  white. 

I  have  only  met  with  this  species  in  the  warmer  districts 
or  bush-veldt. 


Wing. 

Tanua. 

Middle  toe  «.  tc. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

22O0 

8-60 

1-80 

21-60 

3-60 

2-20 

22-20 

3-80 

210 

22-50 

3-60 

210 

—J.  H.  G.] 
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[In  this  specimen  the  feathers  of  the  under  ^iirf^oe  pf  the 
body  have  no  wjl^ite  bases;  1  have  taken froi)!  it  the  following 
measurements : — 


Wing. 

Itorai. 

Middle  toe  «4i. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

22-eo 

S'90 

2-86. 

r.  H.  G.] 

Mblibrax  oABAJi  (Daud.) .     Gabar  Hawk. 

Male^  adult^  Limpopo  river^  ^6th  May^  1884.  Iris  and 
tarsus  red. 

This  bird  was  very  busy  amongst  the  rough-chambered 
nests  of  the  Bed-billed  Weaver^  Textor  trythrorhynchus,  and 
was  seen  to  enter  six  in  succession^  no  doubt  in  quest  of 
young  birds ;  but  his  chance  of  success  would  have  been  very 
much  greater  had  he  made  his  search  three  months  later. 

AcciPiTSB  MiNULLXJs  (Daud.).  Little  Afirican  Sparrow- 
hawk. 

Female^  adult^  Limpopo  river^  11th  August^  1885. 

This  Uttle  Hawk  was  chasing  with  wonderful  rapidity  and 
power  of  twisting  and  turnings  amongst  the  branches  of 
some  high  trees,  a  small  Finch  which  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  escaping,  and  probably  would  not  have  done  so  had 
not  the  Hawk  caught  sight  of  me  as  I  was  standing  motion- 
less and  watching  the  chase,  when  it  immediately  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  but  settled  within  easy  range  of  my  gun. 

877.  NiSABTUS  PBNNATXJs  (Gmcl.).     Booted  Eagle. 

Female,  Rustenburg,  12th  February  1884.    Total  len 
in  the  flesh  19|  inches.     Iris  hazel ;  bill  slate-colour,  but 
the  base  and  gape  yellow;  feet  yellow.     Was  shot 
feeding  on  a  hedgehog  which  it  had  apparently  just  kf 

[The  specimen  sent  was  in  the  pale  phase  of  p* 
veiy  similar  to  a  male  from  France  and  a  fem 
Morocco,  both  preserved  in  the  Norwich  Musenr 
myself  unable  to  recognize  the  several  allied  sub 
which  jV.  p^nnatus  is  by  some  ornithologists  f 
J.  H.  G.] 
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Aquila  rapax  (Temm.).    Tawny  Eagle. 

Male^  adult^  Limpopo  river^  near  its  junction  with  the 
Pongola  riyer,  27th  July,  1884. 

Female^  adult^  Bustenburg^  17th  July,  1884. 

The  last-named  specimen  had  just  eaten  a  chicken  when  it 
was  shot. 

BuTEO  DKSERTORUM  (Daud.).     Dcscrt  Buzzard. 

Male,  adult^  4th  January,  1885. 

Female,  adult^  12th  January,  1885. 

I  found  several  of  these  Buzzards  amongst  some  mimosas 
on  the  Moi  river,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Potchef- 
stroom,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  of  them. 

MiLvus  iKOYPTius  (Gmcl.).     Yellow-billed  Kite. 
Female,  immature,  Marico  river,  10th  March^  1884. 
About  Potchefstroom  1  have  for  seyeral  years  past  seen 
but  few  of  these  Kites. 

Capbimulgxjs  EXJROPifius,  Linn.     European  Nightjar. 
Male,  Potchefstroom,  12th  February,  1885. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  species  is  always  scarce 
throughout  Transvaal. 

CoRAciAS  CAXJDATA^  Vicill.     lilac-brcastcd  Roller. 

In  our  winter  of  1885  I  found  this  handsome  Boiler  fairly 
plentiful  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  river  Limpopo  above 
Vlei  Poort,  but  they  were  wonderfiilly  shy  and  so  difficult  to 
obtain  that  in  two  months  I  got  but  two. 

CoRAciAS  NAViA,  Daud.     White-naped  Roller. 
This  species  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  either  solitary 
or  in  pairs  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Limpopo. 

Merops  BULLocKOiDEs,  Smith.     White-fronted  Bee-eater. 

A  few  of  these  Bee-eaters  are  to  be  foimd  during  our 
winter  on  the  river  Limpopo,  attracting  one's  attention  by 
their  loud  and  rather  harsh  notes. 

Saxicola  monticola,  Vieill.     Mountain  Wheatear. 
This  species  is  widely  distributed,  and  apparently  through* 
out  the  country,  being  foimd  here  and  there  in  suitable 
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localities ;  buildings  suit  it  well,  and  were  it  undisturbed  it 
would  soon  become  common  in  Fotchefstroom. 

[The  many  variations  of  plumage  to  which  this  Wheatear 
is  liable  may  make  it  desirable  to  append  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  two  specimens  now  sent  by  Mr.  Ayres. 

Male^  immature^  Fotchefstroom^  6th  January^  1885.  En- 
tire upper  and  under  surfaces  blackish  brown  (but  brownest 
on  the  abdomen)^  excepting^  however,  the  shoulder-patch  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  these  are  white,  but  the  feathers  com- 
posing the  former  have  their  bases  and  shafts  black ;  the  tail 
in  this  specimen  presents  the  following  peculiarities — one 
rectrice  of  the  central  pair  is  black  throughout,  the  other  is 
black  except  the  basal  moiety  of  the  exterior  web,  which  is 
white,  the  remaining  rectrices  are  white,  but  tipped,  more  or 
less  extensively,  with  black. 

Male,  Fotchefstroom,  12th  January,  1885.  In  this  speci- 
men the  plumage  is  black  above  and  below,  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions  : — ^The  crown  of  the  head  is  brownish  grey, 
interspersed  with  a  very  few  apparently  newer  white  feathers ; 
the  shoulder-patch  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  specimen? 
but  with  the  white  more  extended ;  a  few  unmoulted  feathers 
on  the  upper  surface  are  dark  brown,  the  newer  adjoining 
feathers  being  black ;  the  tail,  which  is  in  process  of  moult, 
has  the  exterior  pair  of  rectrices  old  and  entirely  white,  the 
other  rectrices,  which  are  only  partially  developed,  being 
black,  but  with  white  bases  to  some  of  the  lateral  ones ;  the 
upper  tail-coverts  and  the  tips  of  some  feathers  of  the  under 
tail-coverts  are  white. — J.H.G.] 

Saxicola  oaltoni  (Strickl.).    Galton^s  Wheatear. 

This  species  is  sparsely  distributed  on  the  Upper  Idmpop 
river^  and  also  amongst  the  mimosas  in  the  Fotchefstroc 
district. 

Phtxxoscopxjs    tbochilus    (Linn.).      European    Vi 
warbler. 

Male,  Fotchefstroom,  10th  January,  1885. 

This  species  migrates  every  year  to  Transvaal  dnii 
summer  months. 
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AcROCEPHALus  BJBTicATUS  (VieiU.).     South- African  Reed- 
Warbler. 

This  species  leaves  Transvaal  in  Aprils  and  appears  again 
with  other  migrants  in  our  early  spring.  I  am  ttiore  in  the 
swamps  and  amongst  the  reeds  in  our  winter  than  in  touini^, 
but  have  never  met  with  one  of  these  Wai'blers  in  winter^ 
either  amongst  sedges^  reeds^  or  hedgerows^  where  in  smnmer 
they  are  plentiful ;  neither  is  it  found  in  winter  in  the  more 
northern  and  warmer  districts  of  Transvaal.  The  nests  of  this 
species  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  and  appearance^  some  in  &ct 
look  as  if  they  had  been  added  to  year  by  year^  though  this 
could  scarcely  be  so. 

CiNNYRis  MAKiQUENSis  (Smith).  Southcm  Bi£B»ciated 
Sun-bird. 

These  Sun-birds  are  found  very  sparsely  on  the  Limpopo 
river  during  our  winter  months^  feeding  amongst  the  aloes 
which  grow  plentifully  on  the  dry  stony  ndges ;  the  males 
frequently  fight  and  chase  each  other  about  with  much 
vigour^  although  it  is  not  the  breeding-season. 

HiRUNDO  RXJSTiCA,  Linn.     Chimney  Swallow. 

Male  and  female,  Potchefstroom,  12th  January,  188&. 

I  found  these  Swallows,  mostly  young  birds,  congregating 
on  the  mimosas  in  company  with  H.  cucullata, 

[Both  specimens  sent  appear  to  be  birds  of  the  previous 
spring,  in  course  of  change  into  adult  dress. — J.  H.  6.] 

MuscicAPA  oRisoLA,  Liuu.     Spottcd  Flycatcher. 
Potchefstroom,  12th  January,  1885. 
The  Spotted  Flycatcher  is  a  regular  summer  migrant  to 
Potchefstroom,  though  by  no  means  in  great  numbers. 

Pachyprora  molitor  (Hahn  &  Kiist.).  White-flanked 
Flycatcher. 

This  is  a  very  scarce  species  on  the  river  Limpopo ;  I  saw 
but  two,  both  solitary,  during  the  two  winter  months  which 
I  spent  in  that  locality. 

[Mr.  Ay  res  has  sent  a  specimen,  evidently  a  male,  and  so 
marked  by  him,  in  which  both  ends  of  the  pectoral  band  are 
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mfous^  and  with  a  slight  rufous  tinge  on  the  centre  of  the 
otherwise  white  throat;  these  peculiarities  are  probably 
the  remains  of  immature  plumage  resembling  the  dress  of 
the  adult  female.  A  similar  stage  of  plumage  has  been  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  the  young  males  of  two  allied 
species^  Platystira  cyanea  and  Pachyprora  senegalenHs  {vide 
Ibis,  1878,  pp.  158  &  164).— J.  H.  G.] 

Lanius  collabis^  Linn.     Fiskal  Shrike. 

Female,  Potchefstroom,  26th  April,  1884.  Stomach  con- 
tained grasshoppers. 

This  Shrike,  and  also  Laniarius  Hlens,  is  sparsely  distri- 
buted amongst  the  mimosa  bushes  growing  on  the  ridges  of 
the  Mooi  river  valley  in  the  Fotchef stroom  district. 

Ennboctonus  collxjbio  (Linn.).  European  Red-backed 
Shrike. 

Males,  immature,  Potchefstroom^  6th,  10th,  and  16th 
January,  1885. 

The  Bed-backed  Shrike  is  found  in  the  same  localities  as 
the  two  species  last  mentioned,  but  is  perhaps  sometimes  more 
plentiful. 

[In  all  three  of  the  specimens  sent  the  assumption  of  the 
adult  dress  has  just  commenced. — J.  H.  6.] 

Tblefhonvs  senboalvs  (Linn.) .     Senegal  Tchagra  Shrike. 

These  Shrikes  are  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  river 
Limpopo,  and  one  or  two  may  often  be  seen  amongst  a  com- 
pany of  small  birds  which  frequently  collect  together  without 
any  apparent  cause.  [In  previous  volumes  of  '  The  Ibis  *  I 
have  erroneously  applied  the  specific  name  erythroptems  to 
Natal  and  Transvaal  examples  of  this  species. — J.  H.  6.] 


Laniabivs  atbococcineus  (Burch.).  Crimson-breasted 
Bush  Shrike. 

These  birds  are  tolerably  common  on  the  Upper  Limpopo, 
amongst  the  thorny  and  dense  mimosas  which  bear  the  name 
of  cat-thorns,  where  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  follow 
them  or  even  to  get  a  bird  that  has  been  shot. 
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Cbatbropus  bicolob^  Jard.  Pied  Babbling  Thmalu 
On  the  Upper  Limpopo^  above  Vlei  Poort,  I  saw  aereril 
flocks  of  this  species  in  June  and  July  1885,  and  almost 
always  found  a  single  bird,  or  a  pair,  of  Lamarimi  eoeememi 
in  their  company,  and  hunting  with  them  on  the  ground  for 
their  insect  diet. 

878.  Lamfbocolius  sycobius,  Peters.  Peters's  Olonj 
Thrush. 

Male,  river  Limpopo,  3rd  July,  1884. 

This  beautiful  Grakle  is  plentiful  during  our  winter  about 
some  parts  of  the  river  Limpopo. 

Lampbotobnis  avstbalis.  Smith.  Burchell's  Olossj 
Thrush. 

BurchelFs  Glossy  Thrush  is  the  commonest  of  the  Grakles 
on  the  river  Limpopo,  and  next  to  it,  in  point  of  numbers, 
comes  Lamprocolius  phcenicopterus ;  both  species  are  very 
shy  and  difficult  to  get  within  range  of,  but  both  may  often 
be  seen  feeding  on  the  ground  in  company,  frequently  also 
together  with  Francolins  and  other  birds. 

Burchcll's  Glossy  Thrush  is  very  handsome  when  in  good 
plumage,  and'  is  furnished  with  ample  wings  and  tail ;  its 
flight  is  much  more  heavy  than  that  of  most  of  the  other 
Grakles. 

[On  comparing  four  males  of  Lamprotomis  australU  with 
four  females,  all  obtained  by  Mr.  Ayres  near  the  river 
Limpopo,  I  ob8cr^*e  that  the  males  are  considerably  the  larger ; 
taking  the  largest  specimen  of  each  sex,  I  find  the  following 
differences  of  size  : — 

Wing.  Tami*.  IWL 

in.  in.  in. 

Male   7-50  185  0-70 

Femsle  075  1-70  575 

—J.  H.  G.] 

379.  Pholidaugbs  lbucogastbb  (Gmel.).  White-bellied 
Glossy  Thrush. 

[Tliis  species,  as  well  as  the  nearly  allied  P.  verreaujri  rr- 
corded  in  'The  Ibis,'  1884,  p.  228,  occurs  in  the  Rostenborg 
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district ;  Mr.  Ayres  has  sent  me  an  adult  male  of  each  race 
from  thence^  both  shot  in  December  1883. 

P.  verreauxi  ranges  as  £Eir  north  as  Mombasa,  from  whence 
I  received  an  adult  male^  which  was  also  recorded  in  '  The 
Ibis '  for  1881,  p.  127.— J.  H.  G.] 


TocKus  BBTTHSORHTNCHUs  (Omcl.).  African  Bed-billed 
HombiU. 

These  Hombills  are  plentiful  about  the  river  Limpopo^ 
both  singly  and  in  small  companies ;  in  our  winter  months^ 
when  fruits  are  scarce,  they  may  be  often  found  feeding  on 
certain  bulbous  roots  which  grow  plentifully  in  patches  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  which  the  Francolins  are  also 
particularly  fond.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  flush 
a  lot  of  Francolins,  Jardines,  Babbling-Thrushes,  Spreos,  and 
these  Hombills  all  together;  they  evidently  feed  together 
very  amicably  on  much  the  same  diet,  though  the  Spreos, 
no  doubt,  look  out  for  insects  more  than  for  bulbs. 

[Mr.  Ayres  has  sent  five  specimens  of  this  Hombill, 
obtained  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Limpopo, 
and  from  these  I  have  taken  the  following  measurements : — 


Male,  shot  9th  July 

Female,  shot  6th  July  .... 

Female,  ahot  12th  June 

Female,  shot  9th  July  .... 
Female,  shot  9th  July  .... 

In  all  these  specimens  the  ear-coverts  are  white,  but  with 
the  central  portion  of  each  feather  slaty  black,  which  causes 
a  general  effect  of  dark  grey ;  the  feathers  above  the  ear- 
coverts  are  similarly  marked,  but  Arith  the  white  in  each 
feather  much  more  predominant. — J.  H.  G.] 

Ebtselda  ebtthkonota  (Yieill.).  Black-cheeked  Wax- 
bilL 

Male,  Vlei  Poort,  river  Limpopo,  5th  August,  1885. 

This  is  not  a  common  species  on  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo^ 
but  when  found  it  is  generally  in  small  companies  amongfif 
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thom-busli,  often  alighting  amongst  the  grass  for  the  small 
seeds  abundantly  strewn  upon  the  ground. 

Laoonosticta  rxjbricata  (Licht.) .  South-African  Ruddy 
WaxbiU. 

Male,  river  Limpopo,  11th  July,  1885. 

Fyromelana  taha  (Smith).     Taha  Bishop-bird. 
This  little  Bishop-bird  has  now  (1886)  almost  disappeated 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fotchef stroom ;  why,  I  know  not. 

Fttblia  melba  (Linn.).     Southern  Red-£EUsed  Finch. 

These  beautiful  little  birds  affect  the  dense  thorn- bush  in 
preference  to  more  open  places ;  they  are  generally  tame  and 
easily  got  when  found  j  one  scarcely  ever  finds  more  than  a 
pair  together. 

Hyphanturous  olivaceus^  Hahn.     Cape  Weaver-bird. 

About  Fotchefstroom  the  birds  of  this  species  are  mock 
brighter  in  plumage  this  season  (1886)  than  I  have  ever 
noticed  them  previously. 

Frinoillaria  tahapisi  (Smith) .     Bock  Bunting. 

This  species  frequents  the  rough,  rocky^  scrubby  ranges  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Mooi  river,  where  it  is  not  un- 
common. 

[Judging  from  dissected  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Ayres,  it 
would  seem  that  the  females  are  brown  on  those  parts  of  the 
head  which  in  the  adult  males  are  black. — J.  H.  6.] 

MiRAFRA  NAviA  (Strickl.).     Dark-liucd  Lark. 

These  Larks  are  rather  common  amongst  the  thorn-trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  Limpopo^  where  they  occur  either  singly  or 
in  pairs.  When  disturbed  they  usually  settle  on  the  top  of 
some  low  thom^  and  remain  till  the  cause  of  alarm  has  dis- 
appeared^ when  they  return  to  the  groimd  in  search  of  seedi 
and  insects. 

MiRAFRA  NIGRICANS  (Suud.).     Wahlbcrg's  Lark. 

Male^  shot  10th  January^  1885.  Iris  fine  hazel-brown; 
bill  dusky  brown,  with  the  under  mandible  bluish^  the  com- 
missure and  gape  yellowish  ;  tarsi  and  feet  ashy  white. 
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This  is  the  second  specimen  of  M.  nigricani  whitfB  I  have 

Ptnet  with.     I  found  it  amongst  the  scrubby  bash  on  a  rocky 

range  of  hills,  some  couple  of  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 

Mooi  river  and  about  twenty  from  the  sourcea  of  that  stream. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  bird  by  its  larp;  size, 

tripping  flight,  and  Pipit-like  appearance. 
[This  specimen,  like  the  previous  one  obtained  by  Mr. 
Ayres  and  recorded  in  '  The  Ibis,'  188i,  p.  231,  appears  to 
be  partly  in  immature  plumage ;  and  in  the  present  instance 
the  lusumptiou  of  the  adult  dress  seems  tu  have  made  but 
4ittle  progress.  Both  specimens  were  killed  on  10th  January, 
"  B  first  in  1882,  the  second  in  1885.— J.  H.  G.] 

Chrysococcvx  cupeeds  (Bodd.}.     Didric  Cuckoo. 
Daring  our  present  summer  mouths  (1886)  these  Cuckoos 
I  particularly  scarce,  although  in   1885   they  were  more 
lentifiil  than  had  ever  been  known  before. 

CocCYsTEs  QLANDARiDs  (Liun.).     Great  Spotted  Cuckoo. 

A  male  specimen  was  shot  at  Potchefstroom  on  8th  Feb- 
nary,  1886,  and  brought  to  me  in  the  flesh  [  but  its  possessor 
id  not  wish  to  part  with  it.     The  stomach  of  this  bin!  con- 

ined  a  quantity  of  beetles,  principally  of  a  species  of  6>/onia, 
f  moderate  size. 

This  Cuckoo  is  one  of  our  rarest  visitants,  though  in  the 
)range  Free  State  my  friend,  Dr.  Symonds  of  Kroonstad, 

IS  killed  several. 

Caufetbeba  bennetti  (Smith).    Bennett's  Woodpecker. 

Tliis  specimen  fell,  when  shot,  from  tlie  top  of  a  tree,  with 

broken  wing  and  at  least  ten  yards  from  the  stem,  but 
)pped  very  nimbly  to  the  trunk,  and  before  I  could  run  up 
IB  out  of  reach  and  climhiug  so  rapidly  that  I  was  obliged 

fire  again  to  secure  it.  These  Woodpeckers  are  wonder- 
lly  quick  climbers  and  are  always  scarce  here. 

PtBOCEPHALtts  MBVEBi  (Rupp.),     Meyer's  Parrot. 

1  found  a  few  pairs  of  these  Parrots  along  the  backs  of 

e  Iiimpopo  during  our  winter  months. 
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TuRNix  LEPU&ANA  (Smith).    Eurrichane  Hemipode. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  scarce  Quail  in  the  Potchefetroom 
district  and^  I  thinks  more  so  than  was  the  case  in  former 
years.     I  never  remember  to  have  found  more  than  two 

together. 

Pterocles  bicinctus^  Temm.  Double-banded  Sand- 
grouse. 

Male  and  female  found  breeding,  27th  May,  1884,  near  the 
riyer  Limpopo,  where  my  brother  met  with  this  species  and 
also  P.  namaipia  plentifully,  and  found  them  frequenting 
certain  ''  pans ''  for  their  evening  drink. 

Pternistes  swatnsoni  (Smith).     Swainson's  Francolin. 
Male  and  female,  river  Limpopo,  August  1885. 
This  species  is  abundant  on  the  Limpopo,  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  congregating  in  numbers. 

Francolinus  natalensis.  Smith.     Natal  Francolin. 

Male,  river  Limpopo,  15th  July,  1885. 

This  Francolin,  called  by  the  Boers  "  Namaqua  Pheasant/' 
is  fairly  common  on  the  Limpopo,  where  it  frequents  the 
same  localities  as  the  preceding  species.  It  is  seldom  that 
more  than  two  or  three  are  to  be  found  together. 

Francolinus  pileatus.     Pileated  Francolin. 

Female,  river  Limpopo,  4th  August,  1885. 

This  species  is  much  scarcer  than  either  of  the  two  Fran- 
colins  just  mentioned,  though  it  is  found  in  the  same 
localities.     It  does  not  congregate  like  PtemUtes  noainsoni, 

Francolinus  oariepensis.  Smith.  Orange-river  Fran- 
colin. 

Male,  Potchefstroom,  17th  April,  1885. 

Male,  river  Limpopo,  26th  July,  1885. 

Male,  river  Limpopo,  6th  August,  1885. 

Each  of  the  above  specimens  gave  a  wing-measurement  of 
6|  inches,  and  a  total  length  in  the  flesh  of  14  inches. 

According  to  my  experience,  this  is  a  very  scarce  Fran- 
colin j  but  I  twice  found  it  in  covies  amongst  rocky  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Limpopo.    It  is  a  fine  heavy  bird  and 
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ezGellent  eating;    the  Boers  call  it  the  '' MoantaiD-Par- 
tridge/' 

F&ANCOLINU8  sUBTORQUATUs^  Smith.     Coqui  Franeoliu. 
This    is    also  a  decidedly   scarce   species  on    the  river 
Limpopo. 

EuPODOTis  BUFicRiSTA  (Smith).     Red-crested  Bustard. 

Male  and  female^  river  Limpopo^  20th  July^  1885. 

This  Bustard  is  somewhat  scarce  about  the  Limpopo 
river^  and  is  not  always  easily  founds  though  two  or  three 
are  generally  together.  Besides  its  monotonous  cry  of  goo, 
goo,  it  also  whistles  a  short  song^  which  any  one  unacquainted 
with  this  habit  would  take  for  the  notes  of  some  smsdl  bush- 
bird^  such  as  a  Shrike  or  Thrush. 

Ckex  eoreoia  (Peters).     Greater  African  Crake. 
Potchefistroom^  25  th  February,  1885. 
This  Crake  continues  to  be  a  scarce  species. 

ToTANUS  oLAiiEOLA,  Liuu.     Wood  Sandpiper. 
Male,  Potchefstroom,  8th  December,  1883. 

Gallinago  BfAJOR  (Gmcl.).     Solitary  Snipe. 

Male,  Potchefstroom,  6th  April,  1885.     Weight  8  oz. 

880.  Aedea  melanocephala,  Vig.  &  Childr.  Black- 
necked  Heron. 

Male,  Potche&troom,  20th  June,  1884.  Field-rats  and 
locusts  in  the  stomach. 

Male,  adult,  Potchefstroom,  22ud  July,  1884.  Total 
length  in  the  flesh  36^  inches.  Iris  tawny  yellow,  with  an 
outer  ring  of  dark  umber  j  bill  dusky  brown,  but  pale  on  the 
under  mandible ;  bare  skin  about  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the 
eye  fiilveacent  whitish  ;  bare  portions  of  the  tibiae,  tarsi,  and 
feet  black. 

The  Black-necked  Heron  is  by  no  means  uncommon  aboal 
Potchefstroom  during  our  winter  months,  and  is  generally  tc 
be  found  feeding  on  the  ploughed  lands,  where  it  ia  no 
onuBual  to  see  three  or  four  together. 
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Aedka  pobpuaea^  Linn.     Purple  Heron. 

Female,  adult^  Potchefstroom,  7th  June,  18M. 
contained  small  perch. 

These  Herons  are  still  tolerably  numeroiis  abcmt  Ike 
swamps  of  the  Potchefstroom  district,  thoogh  their  nomben 
are  gradually  decreasing,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  iacroMe  of 
shooting  and  to  the  reed-beds  where  they  breed  being  distnrW 
by  the  cutting  of  the  reeds  for  thatching. 

Ardea  rufiventbis,  Sund.     Rufous-bellied  Heron. 
One  of  these  Herons  was  shot  by  my  brother  on  the  riw 
Limpopo,  at  its  junction  with  the  river  MatUbas. 

BuTORiDEs  ATRicAPiLLA  (Afsel.).  AfHcan  Black-headed 
Heron. 

Male,  immature,  river  Hex,  Rustenbnrg  district,  8lk 
December,  1888. 

This  species  is  not  found  in  the  Potchefstroom  district,  \mX 
is  not  uncommon  here  and  there  in  certain  localities  in  tke 
warmer  parts  of  Transvaal. 

[As  neither  edition  of  Mr.  Layard's  work  describes  tke 
immature  plumage  of  this  Heron,  it  may  be  well  to  mentiaB 
that  it  differs  from  the  adult  dress  in  the  presence  of  a  tri- 
angular s{>ot  of  bufFy  white  on  each  feather  of  the  wiog- 
covcrts  except  those  of  the  least  coverts,  where  the  corre- 
sponding spots  are  brown  and  arc  also  smaller ;  the  scapulan 
are  spotted  like  the  greater  coverts,  and  the  interacapolaiy 
feathers  are  marked  with  spots  resembling  those  on  the  le«er 
coverts,  but  not  so  dark  ;  the  sides  of  the  head  are  streaksA 
alternately  with  black  and  brown,  and  a  few  minute  biaw^ 
strcakn  are  iiiter8{)erscd  amongst  the  black  feathers  of 
crown  ;  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  body  ditfers  from 
of  the  adult  bird  in  being  variegated  with  alternate  1 
tudinal  striations  of  blackish  slate-colour  and  bufiy 
J.H.G.] 

Ardktta  poDicBPs,  Bun.     Rufous-necked  Little  Bittern. 
Female,  adult,  Potchefstroom,  July  1884. 
[In  '  The  Ibis  '  for  1878,  p.  300,  I  expressed  an  opi 
that  an  immature  Little  Bittern,  sent  by  Mr.  Ayres 
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Po'tche&troom^  was  referable  to  the  northern  A,  minuta; 
hvL'^  Iiaving  recently  reexamined  this  specimen^  and  compared  it 
wi'fcli  numerous  examples  both  of  A.  minuta  and  of  A,  podiceps, 
I  stm  disposed  now  to  refer  it  to  the  latter  species^  and  to 
believe  that  A,  minuta  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified 
as  a  Dative  of  South  Africa.  The  two  species  (or  rather  sub- 
species) are^  in  fact^  very  closely  allied^  aud^  when  in  imma- 
ture plumage  and  not  sexed^  cannot  always^  as  it  seems  to 
me^  be  discriminated  with  certainty. 

It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  record  the  following  memoranda 
which  I  have  noted  with  reference  to  these  two  races  of  Little 
Bitterns : — The  adult  males  of  A.  podiceps  have  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  also  the  sides  and  back  of  the  neck  of  a  vinous 
brown^  with  more  or  less  of  a  rufous  tinge^  whilst  the  corre- 
sponding parts  in  the  adult  males  of  A.  minuta  arc  of  a 
Bome^vrhat  pale  fawn-colour,  which  is  occasionally  sufi^used 
with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  grey.     The  adult  females  of  both 
■P^cies  have  the  sides  and  back  of  the  neck  of  a  rufous 
"■^''^^^  but  the  rufous  tint  is  decidedly  deeper  and  richer  in 
the  females  of  A,  podiceps  than  in  those  of  A.  rninuta,  and 
both  in  the  females  and  immature  birds  there  is  a  general 
tendency  in  the  southern  race  to  exhibit  a  slightly  deeper 
™^t  on  the  brown  portions  of  the  plumage  than  is  usual  in 
™^  more  northern  species.     Except  as  above  mentioned,  I 
^^  Hot  find  that  the  two  races  difier  in  coloration ;  but  the 
■▼©iX'age  dimensions  of  specimens  of  A,  minuta  are  slightly 
^''^K'^  than  those  of  A.  podiceps,  the  measurements  of  male 
™*^8  of  both  species  being  usually  a  little  in  excess  of  those 
^  "tile  females,  which  makes  it  needful  to  compare  individuals 
"^lie  same  sex  in  discriminating  the  two  races. 
-^I^e  following  measurements  (in  inches  and  decimals)  have 
^^^^^  taken  from  specimens  in  the  collections  of  my  son,  Mr 
•   *J.  Gumey,  Jun.,  and  myself,  and  from  others  kindly  ler 
™^    l>y  Canon  Tristram,  Mr.  Dresser,  and  Mr.  Seebohm;  f 
^'^^^ples  of  A.  podiceps  are  all  from  Transvaal,  except  f 
^^It   male  in  my  collection  from  the  Gaboon,  which  is 
^^^t  northern  example  of  the  southern  race  with  which  I 
**^'Uainted. 
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• 

Ardetta 

podiceps. 

Males. 

BiUfran 

Wing. 

Tknua. 

Middle  toea.«. 

ibfwiBid. 

iu. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

Adult;  R.  Gaboon   .... 

6-40 

1-60 

.  1-eo 

2^ 

Adult;  TransYaal 

5-46 

1-60 

1-66 

1-90 

Adult;  Transvaal 

5-65 

1-66 

1-60 

l-dS 

Nearly  adult,  Transvaal 

6-20 

1-00 

1-40 

1-90 

Immature    in    change; 

Transvaal 

o'o6 

100 

1-60 

205 

Adult,  Transvaal 

6-GO 

1-70 

i-es 

l-W 

Females. 

Adult;  Transvaal 

o*66 

leo 

1-60 

1-90 

Adult,  Transvaal 

5-06 

1-60 

1-50 

1-90 

Nearly  adult,  Transvaal 

6-05 

1-60 

1*46 

1-90 

Immature;  Transvaal  . . 

610 

1-00 

1-60 

1-85 

Immature;  Transvaal  . . 

5-20 

160 

1-55 

1-70 

Adult;  Transvaal 

6O0 

160 

1-55 

1*80 

Ardetta  minuta. 

Males. 

Norlblk,  adult 6-16 

Holland;  inmiature 0*00 

France,  adult    6*06 

Malta;  adult 6*20 

Malta;  adult 610 

Tunis,  adult 6'ti6 

Egypt,  adult 6*06 

Syria,  immature 6*00 

Turkestan,  adult 0*20 

Females. 

Norfolk,  adult 5*70 

SusseX;  immature    ....  6*66 

Italy;  adult 5*86 

Algeria,  adult 6*06 

Algeria,  adult 6*66 

Egypt,  nearly  adult 6*90 

Transcaucasia,      nearly 

adult 5*60 


•  .  •  ■ 

1-60 

1-90 

1-66 

1*60 

1-75 

1-60 

1-65 

1*90 

1-60 

1-00 

1-95 

1-60 

1*66 

1-90 

1*70 

1-60 

1*90 

1*80 

1-60 

2-00 

1-70 

1-66 

1-90 

1*86 

1*66 

1*95 

$s. 

•  •  •  • 

1*40 

1-80 

1-66 

1-46 

1-90 

1-70 

1-60 

1-76 

160 

2-00 

1-60 

1-60 

1-90 

1-GO 

1-40 

1-80 

1*60 

1*60 

1-90 
J.  H.  G.] 
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381.  CicoNiA  ABDiMii^  Licht.     White-bellied  Stork. 
Female,  January  8th,  1885.     Iris  light  tawny  brown;  bill 

reddish  at  the  tip,  greenish  at  the  base ;  bare  skin  round  the 
eye  and  about  the  chin  red ;  feet  and  front  part  of  the  tarsi, 
also  the  uncovered  part  of  the  tibiae,  dusky  brown. 

Another  female,  killed  the  same  day,  differed  in  having  the 
entire  tarsi  a  dingy  brick-red  and  the  bare  skin  in  front  of 
the  ear  bluish. 

I  killed  the  birds  now  sent  about  thirty  miles  from  Pot- 
chefstroom,  near  the  Mooi  river.  These  Storks  are  often 
to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  Potchefstroom  district  in 
the  rainy  season,  t.  e.  during  our  summer  months.  They  are 
always  in  companies,  though  I  have  not  seen  them  here  in  the 
vast  numbers  sometimes  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  South 
Afirica. 

382.  CicoNiA  NIGRA,  Linn.     Black  Stork. 

Male,  Potchefstroom,  June  12th,  1884.  Bill  and  bare  skin 
round  the  eye  bright  dark  crimson  ;  feet,  tarsi,  and  bare  part 
of  tibiae  very  bright  scarlet.  Stomach  contained  small  perch 
and  crabs. 

This  very  handsome  Stork,  the  first  of  the  species  that  I 
have  ever  had,  was  shot  just  outside  the  town  of  Potchefstroom 
in  a  swamp  where  many  water-birds  are  often  to  be  found. 
It  was  a  solitary  specimen. 

383.  Mycteria  senegalensis,  Shaw.     African  Jabiru. 
Female,  Rustenburg  district,  2nd  April,  1883. 

This  is  a  rare  species  with  us.  The  specimen  sent  was  shot 
near  Rustenburg.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  it  in 
the  Potchefstroom  district. 

Nettapus  auritus  (Bodd.).     African  Dwarf  Goose. 

The  specimen  sent  is  one  of  two  that  were  observed  in 
&  swamp  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Potchefstroom. 
This  species  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  here,  but,  being  much 
l€»88  shy  than  most  of  the  water-fowl,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
^o  shoot  it. 

384.  [Baza  verreauxi  (Lafr.).     Verreaux's  Baza. 

This  species  was  obtained,  not  unfrequently,  by  Mr,  Ayres 

«KH.   V. VOL.  IV.  Y 
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in  Natal;  but  as  he  has  not  recorded  it  from  Transvaal, 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  an  adult 
specimen  sent  from  Transvaal  to  Mr.  Whitely^  of  Woolwich, 
has  lately  been  added  to  the  Norwich  Museum. 

This^  however,  is  not  the  most  northern  locality  in  which 
this  species  is  found.     There  is^  in  the  Norwich  Museum^  an 
adult  example  from  the  district  of  the  Zambesi ;  and  C^>tain 
Shelley  possesses  another  obtained  at  Babbai,  near  Mombasa, 
as  recorded  by  him  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  1881^  p.  562. 

I  have  examined  several  adults  of  this  species^  and  in  all  of 
them  I  have  observed  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  noticed  in 
Mr.  Sharpens  description  of  this  Hawk^  viz.  a  patch  of  dark 
rufous  feathers  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nape, 
of  a  somewhat  square  shape^  and  measuring  from  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  vertical^  and  the  same  in  transverse 
diameter. 

I  Iiave  only  been  able  to  examine  three  adults  of  the  allied 
African  species^  B.  cuculoides,  in  all  of  which  there  was 
merely  an  extremely  slight  trace  of  rufous  on  the  nape,  in 
place  of  the  conspicuous  patch  exhibited  by  the  adults  of  B. 
verreauxi.  •  I  may  add  that  there  appears  to  be  a  noteworthy 
difference  in  the  colouring  of  the  soft  parts  of  these  two 
nearly  allied  species.  Mr.  Ayres^  referring  to  an  adult 
female  of  B.  verreauxi  in  'The  Ibis'  for  1864,  p.  856, 
describes  the  iris  and  cere  as  '^  light  yellow "  and  the  tarsi 
and  feet  as  '^  yellow  ;'^  whilst  Mr.  J.  Biittikofer  states  that,  in 
a  male  of  B.  cuculoides  obtained  by  him  in  Liberia,  the  iris 
was  "  red  '^  and  the  '^  cere  and  feet  orange ''  {vide  '  Notes 
from  the  Leyden  Museum/  vol.  vii.  p.  156). 

The  most  striking  distinction  between  the  two  African 
species  of  Baza  is,  however,  that  of  the  colouring  of  the 
under  wing-coverts  described  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  p.  351. — J.  H.  G.] 

[I  am  desirous  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an 
error  which  I  made  in  '  The  Ibis,'  1885,  p.  349.  I  there 
referred  to  certain  measurements  of  Herodias  intermedia  as 
'^  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe  /'  but  I  ought  to  have  said  ''  given 
by  Mr.  Ayres/'— J.  H.  G.J 
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XXXIII. — Note  on  Kiener's  Hawk-eagle.    By  Samuel  Blioh. 
(Communicated  by  John  Henry  Gurney.) 

[As  Lophotriorchis  kieneri  is  one  of  the  rarer  of  the 
eastern  Hawk-eagles^  the  following  particulars  extracted 
from  a  letter  received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Bligh  are^ 
I  think^  worthy  of  record. — J.  H.  G.] 

'*  I  SPENT  the  month  of  February  at  Kotmalie  (Ceylon) 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Master,  on  whose  estate,  just  twelve 
years  ago,  I  shot  an  adult  male  of  Lophotriorchis  kieneri^  the 
first  ever  recorded  as  having  been  obtained  in  Ceylon. 

"  For  two  or  three  months  previous  to  my  visit,  Mr.  Master 
had  often  written  to  me  that  he  was  much  troubled  by  an 
Eagle  which,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  would  play  havoc 
amongst  his  Pigeons,  rarely  missing  a  week  in  coming  and 
in  securing  a  Pigeon. 

"  Mr.  Master  had  shot  at  the  Eagle,  but  had  failed  to  do 
more  than  frighten  it. 

"  The  day  after  I  arrived  it  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
the  poor  Pigeons,  a  flock  of  sixty  or  seventy,  seemed  quite 
bewildered  with  the  Eagle  circling  above  them  and  waiting 
on  them,  till  they  were  fairly  terrified,  when  it  would  make 
a  heavy  awkward  stoop  and  clutch  the  nearest  Pigeon ;  it 
did  not  come  within  fair  gun-shot,  but  I  fired  to  save  the 
Pigeon,  and  distinctly  saw  that  the  Eagle  was  hit. 

"  Three  days  later  it  was  there  again ;  I  saw  that  it  was 

gaining  elevation  for  a  stoop,  waited,  and  the  Pigeons  keeping 

bw  this  time,  I  dropped  it  as  it  was  nearing  the  flock,  and  it 

fell  almost  at  my  feet  quite  dead.     It  proved  to  be  an  adult 

female  of  L.  kieneri ;  very  like  the  male  which  I  shot  twelve 

yean  before,  but  larger,  weighing  2^  lbs.*    I  found  that  it 

the  same  bird  that  I  had  shot  at  two  days  before,  as 

wounds  were  plain  upon  the  legs,  and  on  skinning  it  I 

found  that  a  thigh-bone  had  also  been  hurt  long  ago,  but 

^was  well  healed ;  its  crop  contained  the  fresh  remains  of  a 

M^obunlms  torringtonue/' 

*  [The  male  previously  obtained  by  Mr.  Bligh  weighed  1}  lb. — 

J-  a.  G.J 

y2 
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XXXIV.— 0»  the  Claws  and  Spurs  of  Birds'  Wings. 
By  P.  L.  ScLATER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  P.R.S. 

[Continued  from  p.  161.] 

3.  The  Spur  of  the  Spar-winged  Goose  {Plectropierus 

gambensis). 

In  Plectroptenis  gambensis  we  find  a  very  different  arrange- 
ment prevailing  from  what  is  met  with  in  Chauna  (abo?e, 
p.  150) .  The  single  spur  {Sp)  is  placed^  not  on  the  meta- 
carpals at  all^  but  on  one  of  the  carpal  bones ;  it  projects 
about  an  inch  in  lengthy  with  a  slight  curvature  towards  the 
radius. 

There  is  an  imgual  phalanx,  as  in  Chauna,  at  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  first  digit,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any 


End  of  right  wiug  of  PUctropterus  t/ambensis,  reduced  one  halfl  S^,  spur. 
jD.  1,  first  digit :  PA.  2,  ungual  phalanx  of  ditto.  D.  2,  second 
digit ;  2>.  3,  third  digit.    m.Cy  metacarpals.    U,  ulna.   It,  radius. 

corneous  covering  in  this  case  to  represent  the  unguis.  The 
whole  of  the  first  digit  measures  1*3  in.  in  this  bird,  being 
rather  more  than  in  Chauna  derbiana,  although  the  radius 
and  ulna  are  slightly  shorter. 

4.  The  Spur  of  Parra. 

In  Parra  we  return,  as  regards  the  single  spur,  to  nearly 
the  same  arrangement  as  is  found  in  Chauna.  The  spur  is 
placed  at  the  basal  extremity  of  the  coalesced  metacarpals. 
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whence  it  projects  on  the  radial  edge^  about  0*4  in.  in  length. 
In  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  4)  it  is  represented  of  the 

Fig.  4. 


3>.a 
End  of  right  wing  of  Parrajacana,  of  the  natural  size.    Sp,  flpur.    jD.  1 , 
2>.  2,  jD.  3,  digits.    Bf  radius.     Uf  ulna.     m.c,  metacarpals. 

natural  size.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  is  the  first  digits 
which  in  this  bird  consists  of  a  single  phalanx  much  pointed 
at  the  extremity. 


XXXV. — A  Review  of  the  Species  of  the  Family  Ploceidse  of 

the  Ethiopian  Region.     By  Captain  G.  E.  Shelley^  F.Z.S. 

— Part  I.  Viduinae. 

(Plate  IX.) 

The  Ploceidae^  or  Weavers^  most  nearly  approach  the  Frin- 
gillidae^  from  which  they  may  be  readily  separated  by  their 
pottessing  an  extra  or  bastard  primary.  From  the  Alaudidse^ 
which  also  have  a  bastard  primary,  they  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  feet^  which,  in  the  Ploceidse,  are  adapted  for  clinging 
on  to  boughs^  and  in  the  Alaudid^e  for  running  on  the  ground. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Ploceidse  I  should  place  the  Orio- 
lidse  and  the  Stumidse. 

The  present  review  has  been  undertaken  in  the  hopes  of 

ssflisting  in  the  comprehension  of  this  intricate  family^  and 

in  forming  a  classification  which  I  shall  be  able  to  follow 

in   future.     I  divide  the  Ploceidse  into  two  subfamilies  of 

nearly  equal  proportions,  the  Viduinse  and  the  Ploceinse; 

tbeae  two  subfamilies  are  not  very  sharply   marked,  but 

their  members  will,  I  trust,  be  easily  recognized. 

The  first  subfamily,  Viduinae,  to  which  I  shall  confine  my 

^"■^mrations  at  present,  is  distinguished  by  the  bastard  pri- 
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inary  being  very  small  and  finely  pointed,  except  in  the  geavi 
Spermosfriza  and,  possibly,  in  a  few  of  the  more  nearly  allkd 
species,  which  are  excessively  rare  in  collections^  and  of  whidi 
I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  good  series ;  neverthekas, 
from  their  general  appearance,  I  beliere  their  aflKnitiea  to  hi 
probably  mnch  nearer  to  Pytilia  than  to  any  other  genus. 

With  regard  to  the  specimens  examined,  I  shall  only  nolki 
types,  those  from  new  localities,  and  those  with  dates. 

Key  to  the  Genera  of  Viduinji. 

a.  Mantlo  never  striped  in  anj  stage  of  plumsge.  Jlind 
claw  f  horter  and  more  curved.  None  <»f  the  inner 
feathers  of  the  wing  ever  lancfo1aU«.    None  of  the 

tail-feathers  ever  nbtumljr  pointed IHr.  I.  EsrasiAJ 

a\  BiU  comparatively  slender  and  very  unfinch-like. 
Distance  from  gonys  Xm  tip  of  lower  mandible 
greater  than  the  depth  of  the  bill.  Plumage 
with  no  bright  red  nor  yellow.     Entire  under-  [p*  ^ 

parts  uniform.    Tail  entin>ly  black I .  Afjyri/«, 

b\  Hill  stouter  and  finch-like. 
6^  Tail  square,  and  extending  beyond  the  wing 

by  about  the  length  of  the  taraus.     Plumage  [p^  JXK 

mostly  pale  brown   2.  nUettnmM^ 

c*.  Tail  rounded  or  graduated, 
c*.  Bill  very  stout ;  culmen  arched, 
e^.  With  no  red  on  the  plumage,  and  no  pale 
ends  to  the  tail-feathenu     Sexes  very 
similar, 
c*.  Breast  white  or  nearly  so,  with  dark 
mottlings  on  the  sides.     Tail  rathcT 
short  and  rounded.    I^egs  daric.    BiU  [p.  30P. 

blue-block 3.  Sptrmettrt, 

(P.  Breast  rarely  white,  and  never  with 

dark  mottlings  on  the  sidt^a.    Leg»  and  [p.  3JU 

bill  rarely  very  dark    4.  AfiniM, 

d^.  With  white    ends  to    the  tail-feathers. 

Sexes  dissimilar.     With  some  red  con-  [p>  311. 

lined  to  the  heads  of  the  males  only  ....     6.  Amaiimt^ 
d*.  Bill  very  fitout,  and  shaped  like  a  pyramid. 
Culmen  straight.     Vpper  mandible  with  a 
powerful  tiH>th  near  the  base.      l*lumage 
briiwn  or  black,  with  the  head,  rump,  and  [pL    ^ 

tail  rpd 01 
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e*.  Bill  yariable  in  strength.    Culmen  arched. 
e\  Tail  rounded,  hut  never  decidedly  gra- 
duated.   Bill  longer.    Rump  and  upper 
tail-coYerts  generally  red.    Tail  generally 
washed  with  red. 
**.  Wings  more  rounded;  second  primary 
never  sinuated:  primaries  nearly  uni- 
form black  or  brown,  never  edged  with 
olive,  yellow,  nor  red.    Bill  blue  or 
black.    Mantle  never  grey. 
«•.  Bill  very  strong. 
e^.  Bill    metallic    blue,    tipped   with 
orange.     Mantle  black.    Bastard 
primary  very  large,  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  next.    Second 
and     third    quills     considerably  [p.  314. 

shorter  than  the  fourth   7.  Spermospizaf 

f.  Bill  black.    Mantle  red.    Second, 

third,  and  fourth  primaries  nearly  [p.  316. 

equal 8.   Cryptospiza, 

/•.  Bill  moderately  strong.    Breast  black  f  p.  317. 

or  brown,  with  lai'ge  white  spots  . .     9.  Hypargusy 
/".  Wings  more  pointed;   second  primary 
generally  sinuated. 
^.  Quills    never    uniform    but   always 
broadly  edged  vnth  olive,  yellow,  or 
red.    Breast    generally    barred    or 
boldly  spotted,  never  red.    Bill  gene- 
rally   entirely    red.     Never    with 
a  distinct    red    band  through  the  [p.  318. 

eye 10.  Pytilia, 

h^.  Quills  uniform  brown.  Throat  and 
breast  generally  uniform  vinous  red. 
Generally  with  minute  white  spots 
on  the  sides  of  the  chest.    Bill  never  [p.  321 . 

entirely  red  11.  Lagonosticta, 

f  *.  Tail  generally  decidedly  graduated.  Bill 
short.  Tail-feathers  rarely  shaded  with 
red.  Bastard  primary  always  small; 
second  primary  never  sinuated.  Tail 
reaching  beyond  the  wing  by  more  than  [p.  326. 

the  length  of  the  tarsus 12.  Estrelday 

g*.  Tail  square  and  very  short,  not  reaching 

beyond  the  wing  by  nearly  the  length  of  [p.  337. 

the  tarsus 13.  Orfygospiza, 
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6.  Mantle  striped  in  some  stage  of  plumage.     Hind 
claw  longer y  less  cur\'ed,  and  more  slender.   Gene- 
rally with  some  of  the  inner  feathers  of  the  wing 
lanceolate.   Tail-feathers  often  ohtusely  pointed. .  Div.  2.  ViDUiE. 
b\  In  adult  males  feathers  of  the  back  never  mottled 
with  dark  centres. 
b*.  Tail  square,  or  square  with  the  exception  of 
the  four  centre  feathers.     Plumage  with  no 
bright  red  nor  yellow. 
h*.  Tail  entirely  square.    Entire  plumage  glossy  [p.  338. 

black.    Bill  and  legs  red    14.  Ifypocheray 

c^.  Tail  square,  with  the  two  or  four  centre  fea-  [p.  389. 

thers  very  much  elongated 15.   Viduoj 

c^.  Tail  rounded  or  graduated,  and  never  very 
short :  the  ends  of  the  feathers  never  obtusely 
pointed.    Plumage:  tail  and  breast  entirely  [p.  343. 

black 16.  Coliugpasatr, 

(P.  Tail  square,  very  short,  and  the  feathers  ob- 
tusely pointed.  Plumage:  tail  brown,  with 
pale  margins  to  the  feathers ;   adult  males  [p.  3*'i0. 

always  with  some  bright  red  or  yellow    17.  Pyrontekma, 

c\  Back  always  brown,  with  dark  centres  to  the 

feathers.    Tail  short  and  square,  with  the  ends  [p.  355. 

of  the  feathers  obtusely  pointed 18.  Qudea, 

1.    NiGRITA. 

1841.  jEthiops,  Strickl.  P.  Z.  S.  1841.  p.  30  Type. 

(previously  employed  in  Mammalia).  N,  canicapilla, 

1842.  Niffrita,  Strickl.  P.  Z.  S.  1842,  p.  145  .  N.  canicapilla. 
1860.  Percnopis,  Heine,  J.  f.  0. 1860,  p.  144.  N.fusconota. 

The  genus  Nigrita  is  a  very  abnormal  form  with  regard  to 
the  bill,  and  has  been  placed  by  Prof.  Sundevall  ('Avium 
Tentamen,^  p.  20)  in  his  family  Ampelinae,  but,  I  consider, 
should  be  retained  in  the  present  family. 

This  genus  consists  of  three  groups  :  the  first  represented 
by  the  white-breasted  and  more  slender  forms  N.  fusconota, 
from  south  of  the  equator,  and  its  northern  representative 
N.  uropygialis. 

The  second  group  consists  of  two  stout  little  birds,  with 
very  arched  bills,  much  compressed  at  their  sides,  N.  luteifrons 
and  N,  lucieni,  which  I  believe  to  be  distinct  species,  although 
Dr.  Hartlaub  once   described   N.  lucieni  as   the   immature 
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plumage  of  N.  luteifrons.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are 
two  adults^  one  from  the  Camaroons  ( Crossley),  and  an  imma* 
ture  bird  from  the  Gaboon  {Du  Chaillu),  rightly  determined  as 
N.  luteifrons.  This  immature  bird  has  the  plumage  nearly 
uniform  bluish  grey,  slightly  darker  above,  and  consequently 
differs  from  the  type  of  iV.  lucieni  and  from  a  perfectly  similar 
specimen  from  the  Gaboon  {Walker)  in  these  two  latter  birds 
having  the  upper  part  of  the  head  exactly  similar  to  the  adult 
of  N.  luteifrons,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head  a  broad  black 
circle  round  the  eye  extending  forward  to  the  bill.  Although 
I  cannot  prove  that  N.  lucieni  is  not  the  adult  female  of  N. 
bUeifronSy  I  feel  justified  in  keeping  them  separate. 

The  third  group  consists  of  N.  canicapilla,  its  northern 
representative,  N.  emilia,  and  the  rufous-breasted  N.  tricolor. 
N.  cinereocapilla,  Sharpe,  is  only  a  printer's  error  for  N. 
eamcapUla.  N.  canicapilla,  Hartl.  (Om.  W.-Afr.  p.  130), 
from  Aguapim  should,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  referred  to  N. 
emUiiB,  which,  from  my  own  experience,  is  the  common 
species  near  Abouri  in  those  mountains.  Although  I  have 
not  seen  a  S^negambian  specimen,  I  feel  little  doubt  that  the 
N.  canicapilla,  Rochebrune  (Faun.  Senegamb.  p.  236),  refers 
to  N.  emiluB.  The  locality  ''Gaboon''  for  N.  emilia,  in 
Sharpens  Cat.  Afr.  B.  p.  61,  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  incorrect, 
having  been  copied  from  a  dealer's  label. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

a.  UnderpartA  white.    Mantle  pale  brown. 

a'.  Lower  back  unifonn  with  mantle   1.  N.ftuconota, 

h\  Lower  back  buff,  much  paler  than  mantle 2.  N,  uropygiali$. 

h.  Underparts  black  or  grey.    Mantle  grey. 
e^.  Forehead  white.    No  white  spots  on  wings. 

c*.  Underparts  black  in  adults,  grey  in  young 3.  iV.  luteijruns, 

tP.  Underparts  always  grey.    A  broad  black  band 

roimd  the  eye  4.  N.  lucieni, 

d^.  Forehead  and  underparts  black.     Some  white 
spots  on  wings. 
«*.  Slightly  laiger.     Lower  back  white.     With 
white  tips  to  the  greater  wing-coverts  and 

inner  secondaries 6.  N.  camtiqtiOm. 

f  .  Slightly  smaller.    Lower  back  darker.     With 
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9.  PhILETJERUS    CABANI8I. 

Nigrita  cabanUi,  Fischer  Ik  Reiehen.  J.  f.  O.  \8M,  p.  54, 
Pare  in  Masai  (type  exam.). 
Hab.  E.  Afr.,  Pare. 

10.  PniLETiBRUS  ARNAUDI. 

"  Nigrita  amaudi,  Pucheran,  MS.  Paris  Mas. ;  *'  Bp.  Consp. 
i.  1850,  p.  444,  White  Nile ;  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  pi.  20. 

Hab.  N.E.  &  E.  Afr.,  between  10°  N.  lat.,  and  3^  S.  Imt., 
from  the  White  Nile  to  Masai-land. 

a,  c?.  March,  Lado.  6.  April,  Wasouerbor  (Sheliey 
Mus,). 

3.    SpBRM£STB8. 

1837.  Spermestes,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  Type. 

p.  201 S.  CHCullaimM. 

1861.  Amaurestes,  Reichb.  Singvog.  p.  80, 

pi.  44.  fig.  322 8.  frmffiUoii 


Key  to  the  Species. 

a.  Larger.  Wing  more  than  2*2  inches  long. 
Head  and  neck  black.  Mantle  and  wings 
brown y  with  a  few  white  streaks  on  the  wing- 
coverts  11 .  S, 

6.  Smaller.    Wing  less  than  2  inches  long.    With 
no  whiti'  vtreaks  on  the  wing-coverts. 
b\  Mantle   and  quills  earthy  brown^  with  a 

metallic  green  patch  on  the  shoulders  ....     12.  &  rttcwU^us. 
c^.  Mantle  chestnut.      Quills  black,  partially 

barred  with  white   IS.  S.  rufudontUU, 

cT.  Head,  neck,  and  numtle  uniftrm  black. 
d*.  Quills  and   rump   strongly  barred    with 

white 14.  5.  poent 

e*.  Quill  and  rump  uniform  black,  the  former 
occasionally  marked  yriih  a  few  white 
spots 15.  5.  bievkr. 

11.  Sfermbstes  prixgilloidbs. 
Ploceus  fringiUoides,  Lafr.  Mag.  Zool.  1835,  pi.  48. 
Amadina  fringilioides,  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Uen.  U.  ii.   18I9| 
p.  370. 
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Munia  firingilloides,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  453. 

Amaurestes  fringilloides,  Beichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  86, 
pi.  44.  fig.  322. 

Spermestes  Jringilloides,  Oust.  Nouv.  Arch,  du  Mus.  1879, 
p.  112. 

Hab.  E.  and  W.  Afr.  :  Zanzibar  Province,  Mosambique, 
Gaboon,  Liberia,  and  Senegambia. 

a.  April,  Zanzibar  {Shelley  Mus.). 

12.  Spermestes  cucullatus. 

Spermestes  cucullatus,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  201, 
Afr. ;  Miill.  Descr.  Nouv.  Ois.  Afr.  1854,  part  iv.  pi.  16. 

Loxia  prasipteron,  Less.  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  p.  104,  Senegal. 

Amadina  cucuUata,  Sundev.  (Efv.  K.  Vet.-Ak.  Forh. 
Stockh.  1849,  p.  159. 

Coccothraustes  scutatus,  Heugl.  Syst.  Uebers.  1856,  p.  39. 
no.  888,  N.E.  Afr. 

Spermestes  scutatus,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  18. 

Amadina,  sp.  ?,  Kirk,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  321,  Shupanga,  on 
Zambesi. 

Estrelda  cucuUata,  Ourney,  Ibis,  1868,  p.  46. 

Hab.  The  whole  of  Africa  south  of  about  16°  N.  lat.,  and 
the  Comoro  Islands. 

a.  August,  Bimo,  N.E.  Afr.  b,  c.  October  and  Novem- 
ber, Durban,  d.  April,  Accra,  e,  f.  February  and  March, 
Cape-Coast  Castle,    g.  April,  Elmira  {Shelley  Mus.). 

13.  Spermestes  rufodorsalis. 

Spermestes  rufodorsalis,  Peters,  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  401,  In- 
hambani. 

Amadina  punctipennis,  Bianc.  Spec.  Zool.  Mosamb.  fasc. 
xviii.  1867,  p.  325,  pi.  4.  fig.  1. 

Hab.  E.  and  S.  Air.,  east  coast  from  Lamu  to  Inhambani. 

14.  Spermestes  poensis. 

Amadina  poensis,  Fraser,  P.  Z.  S.  1842,  p.  145,  Fernando 
I'd;  id,  Zool.  Typ.  pi.  50.  fig.  1. 

Spermestes  poensis,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  454. 
tfab.  W.  Afr.,  Congo  to  Gaboon  and  Fernando  Po.     Pro- 
balily  entirely  replaced  by  S.  bicolor  north  of  the  Equator. 
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15.  Spermestes  bicolob. 

Amadina  bicolor,  Fraser,  P.  Z.  S.   1842^  p.  145,   Caj 
Palmas;  id.  Zool.  Typ.  pi.  50.  fig.  2. 

Spermestes  bicolor,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  454. 

?  Amadina  poensis,  Hartl.  Om.  W.-Afr.  1857,  p.  148  (part.     •) 

Casamanse. 

?  Spermestes  poensis,  Rochebrune,  Faun.  S^n^amb. 
p.  248. 

Hab.  W.  Afr.,  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  Bulama  Islands 
and  probably  Senegambia. 

a,  February,  Abouri  {Shelley). 

4.    MUNIA. 

1836.  Munia,   Hodgs.    As.   Research,    xix.  Type. 

p.  153 M.  rubroniffra. 

1850.  Padda,  Reichb.  Syst.  Nat.  pi.  76  .     .  M.  oryzwora, 

1851.  Oryzornis,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851, 

p.  172 M.  oryzivora. 

1851.  Urolonga,  Cab.  t.  c.  p.  173   .     .     *     .  M.  cantans. 
1861.  Eudice,  Reichb.  Siugvog.  p.  46,  pi.  16. 

figs.  146-149 M,  cantons. 

1861.  Lepidopygia,  Reichb.  t.  c.  pi.  17.  fig. 

152 M.  nana. 

This  genus,  as  1  have  employed  it,  may  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  refuge  for  the  destitute.  It  is  not  a  very 
sharply  defined  group,  but  I  consider  it  more  advantageous 
to  keep  these  five  species  together  than,  as  I  should  other- 
wise have  done,  to  divide  them  into  five  genera,  which  would 
follow  each  other  in  the  same  order  in  which  1  have  placed 
the  species.  I  have  examined  good  specimens  of  all  these 
forms,  and  do  not  find  distinguishing  characters  of  sufiicient 
importance  to  render  their  generic  separation  imperative, 
and  they  appear  to  me  to  constitute  a  group  sufficiently 
easily  recognizable  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  of 
the  genera  that  I  have  employed. 
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Key  to  the  Species. 

a.  Upper  parts  oliye-yellow.      Sides  of  head  white. 
In  the  male  the  hlack  of  the  chin  and  upper 

throat  extends  behind  the  ear-coverts 16.  Af.  sharpU, 

h.  With  no  olive  nor  yellow  on  the  upper  parts. 
6'.  Bill  not  pink.      Cheeks  and  ear-coverts  not 
uniform  white. 
5*.  Lower  mandible  red,  upper  one  blackish. 
Upper  throat  black.      Rump  and  upper 

taiKcoyerts  brown   17.  M,  nana. 

e*.  Both  mandibles  of  the  same  colour.     No 
black   on   throat.      Head   more   or  less 
spotted. 
c*.  Underparts  nearly  white.      Rump   and 
upper  tail-coverts  black.      Inner  wing- 
feathers  barred 18.  AT.  catUans, 

tP.  Head  and  neck  grey.    Breast  rufous-buff. 

Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white  ....  10.  iKf.  canicepn. 
e^.  Bill  pink.    Mantle  and  chest  grey.     Cheeks 

and  ear-coverts  white 20.  M.  orisivora, 

16.  MUNIA  8HARP1I. 

Amadina  sharpii,  Nicholson^  P.  Z.  S.  1878^  p.  130^  pi.  10^ 
Abeokuta  (type  exam.). 
Hab»  W.  Afr.,  Abeokuta. 

17.  MuNIA  NANA. 

Pyrrhula  nana,  Pueher.  Mag.  Zool.  1845^  pi.  58^  Mada- 
gascar. 

Spermestes  nana,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  454 ;  Milne-Edw. 
and  Grandid.  Hist.  Madag.  Ois.,  Atlas,  ii.  pi.  183.  figs.  1,  2. 

Lepidopyffia  nana,  Beiehb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  46,  pi.  17. 
fig.  152. 

Hab.  Madagascar. 

18.  MUNIA  CANTANS. 

Loxia  canians,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  859. 
Coccothraustes  cantans,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xiii.  1817,  p.  529. 
FHngilla  cantons,  Licht.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  p.  27. 
Estrelda  canians,  Biipp.  Syst.  Uebers.  1845,  p.  77. 
Amadina  canians.  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.    ]8i<9, 
p.  870. 
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Uroloncha  cantons,  Cab.  Mas.  Hein.  i.  1851^  p.  173. 

Eudice  cantans,  Reichb.  Singvog.    1861,  p.  46,  pi.   ^ —  6- 
figs.  14&-U9. 

Spermestes  cantons,  Finsch^  Trans.  Z.  S.  yii.  1869,  p. 

Hab.  N.E.,  E.,  and  W.  Afr.,  sonthward  from  about  L 
N.  lat.  to  Massiro  in  4^  S.  lat.  E.  Africa,  and  in  W.  Afiri- 
confined  to  Senegambia. 

19.    MUNIA  CANICEPS. 

Pytelia  caniceps,  Reichen.  Orn.  Centralbl.  1879,  p.  13 
Massa  in  E.  Afr. ;  Reichen.  &  Schal.  J.  f.  O.  1879,  p.  32^^^^** 
pi.  2.  fig.  3  (type  exam.). 

Spermestes  caniceps,  Hartl.  Abhandl.  nat.  Ver.  Brem.  vi 
1882,  p.  203. 

Hab.  E.  Afr.,  Lado  to  Masai-land. 

a,  i .  April,  Tarrangola  {Emin  Bey,  Shelley  Mus.). 

20.    MuNIA  ORIZIVORA. 

Loxia  orizivora,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  p.  302. 

Padda,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  pi.  61. 

Coccothraustes  orizivora,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xiii.  1817,  p.  545. 

Munia  orizivora,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  451. 

Oryzomis  orizivora.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  172. 

Padda  orizivora,  Reichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  42,  pi.  15^ 
figs.  135-139. 

Hab.  E.  Afr.,  only  as  an  introduced  bird,  Zanzibar  Pro- 
vince, Mauritius,  and  Reunion. 

5.  Amadina. 

1827.  Amadina,  Swains.  Zool.  Joum.  iii.  1827,         Type, 

p.  349 A.fasciata. 

1851.  Sporothlastes,   Cab.    Arch.    f.   Naturg. 

1847,  pt.  i.  p.  331 A.fosciata. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

a.  Upper  parts  barred  with  black.  Males  with 
the  ear^overts  and  a  broad  band  across  the 
throat  red 21.  A.  faadata, 

h.  Upper  parts  with  no  black  bars.    Males  with 

the  entire  head  red 22.  A.  erytkrocephala. 
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21.  Amadina  fasciata. 
Loxiafasciata,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788^  p.  859. 
Loxiefasci^ey  Yieill.  Ois.  Cliant.  1805,  pi.  58. 
Laapiajttffularis,  Shaw  {fide  Giebel,  Thes.  Om.). 
Coccothraustes  fasciatuSy  Yieill.  N.  D.  xiii.  1817,  p.  529. 
Fringitla  detruncata,  Licht.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  pp.  25,  26. 
Amadina  fasciata^  Swains.  Zool.  Joum.  iii.  1827,  p.  349 ; 
.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  pi.  15. 

Sporothlastes  fasciatua,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  173. 
jaiab.  NJ!.,  E.,  and  W.  Afr.,  southward  from  about  17^ 
.  lat.  to  Masai-land  in  E.  Africa,  and  to  Casamanse  on  the 
est  Coast. 

22.  Amadina  erythbocephala. 

Ijoxia  erythrocephala,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  301. 

lioxia  brasiliana,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  848. 

erevelin,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  pi.  49. 

Ooccothraustes  erythrocephala,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xiii.   1817, 

£30. 

lAMcia  maculosa,  Burch.  Tray.  S.  Afr.  ii.  1822,  p.  269, 

Afr. 

WringiUa  reticulata,  Voigt,  Cuv.  Thierreich,  i.  1831,  p.  582. 

Amadina  erythrocephala,  Smith,  111.  Zool.  S.  Afr.  1841, 

69. 
Sporothlastes  erythrocephala.   Cab.   Mus.   Hein.  i.  1851, 
173. 

flab.  S.  and  W.  Afr.     It  ranges  from  Matabele  and  the 
ftosyaal  to   Great   and   Little   Namaqua,  Damara,  Lake 
^^uni,  Benguela,  and  northward  to  the  Loango  Coast  in 
•  Africa. 
M,  ^.  June,  Bloomfontein  {Shelley  Mu3.). 

6.  Pybenestes.  rjVpe. 

S7.  Pyrenestes,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  p.  156  .  P.  osff 

Df  this  genus  I  can  only  recognize  one  species  r 
gect  to  considerable   variation,  which  I  am  W 
)oant  for. 
the  general  plumage  is  sometimes  brown  and  0 

t.  V. — VOL.  IV.  ^ 
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black ;  that  this  is  not  a  sexual  difference  is  folly  prored  hjr 
Mr.  J.  Biittikofer^  who  met  with  a  colony  all  breeding  in  the 
brown  plumage  in  Liberia  in  October  (Notes  from  the  Leydea 
Mus.  1885,  p.  199) .  That  the  colouring  is  not  mere  leasonsl 
is  shown  by  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  labelled  **  J, 
November,  Shonga  on  Niger  {Forba)/*  which  is  a  large 
specimen  in  a  black  plumage ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  biid 
in  the  moult  between  the  two. 

With  regard  to  size,  a  typical  large  brown  specimen  in  mj 
own  collection  measures — wing  2*95  inches ;  while  the  type 
of  the  small  race,  P.  eoccineus,  has  the  wing  2*2  inches. 
Two  of  my  own  specimens  from  the  Gold  Coast,  agreeing  wdD 
with  the  figure  of  P,  coccineus,  have  their  wing  2*43  ami 
2'70  inches ;  so  I  cannot  admit  size  to  be  of  any  spedfie 
value,  and  the  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  bill,  whidi  ii 
very  variable,  is  probably  due  to  age.  In  the  British  Moseu 
there  is  a  black  specimen  of  the  small  form  from  the  OoU 
Coast. 

23.  Pyrbnbstbs  ostrinus. 

Loxia  ostrinus,  Yieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  79,  pi.  48. 

Coccothraustes  ostrinus,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xiii.  1817,  p.  548. 

Pyrenestes  sanguineus,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1887,  p.  136, 
pi.  9. 

Pyrenestes  coccineus,  Cass.  Pr.  Ac  Philad.  1848,  p.  67, 
Sierra  Leone,  Monrovia ;  id.  Joum.  Ac.  Philad.  1849,  pL  SI. 
fig.  2. 

Pyrenestes  ostrinus,  Bp.  Consp.  1850,  p.  450. 

Pyrenestes  personaius,  Du  Bus,  Bull.  Ac.  Brux.  »*« 
part  1,  1855,  p.  151,  Senegal. 

Hob.  W.  Afr.,  from  the  Gaboon  to  Senegambia. 

7.  Spbrmospua. 

1837.  Spermopkaya,SwsLmf^B.yf.A{T.i.f.lM        Typsi 

(nee  Schonh.  1833,  Ent.)     .     .     .     .  S. 
1840.  Spermospiza,  Gray,  List  Gen.  B.  p.  43  .  iS. 

With  regard  to  the  genus  SpermosjAsa  I  agree  with 
Verreaux  in  recognising  two  species — S.  hmnaiimm,  origi- 
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nally  named  after  a  male  specimen,  and  S,  guttata,  after  a 
female  specimen.  Although  there  is  a  great  resemblance 
between  these  two  species,  and  the  sexes  differ  in  a  remark- 
ably similar  manner,  there  appear  to  be  good  characters  for 
their  separation,  and  distinct  geographical  areas  for  their 
distribution. 

M.  Bochebrune  (Faun*  Sen^gamb.  p.  2^)  only  admits  qne 
species  of  Spermospiza ;  but  as  his  description  of  the  sexes 
and  young  does  not  agree  with  the  evidence  before  me,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  disregard  his  observations.  I  have  in 
my  own  collection  an  undoubtedly  young  bird  with  no  white 
whatever  on  the  breast  (agreeing  perfectly  with  a  young  bird 
in  the  British  Museum),  and  an  adult  bird  with  the  sides  of 
the  head,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  the  abdomen  entirely  black, 
which  was  marked  ''male^'  by  Mr.  Burton,  naturalist,  in 
Wardour  Street ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  correctness 
in  this  matter,  as  at  the  time  I  asked  him  to  be  very  parti- 
cular, for  the  bird  having  died  in  Mr.  Wiener^s  aviary,  he  was 
specially  anxious  to  ascertain  the  sex.  This  form,  however,  is 
jregarded  by  M.  Bochebrune  as  the  female,  and  the  specimens 
with  white  spots  on  the  abdomen  as  the  young. 

The  remaining  genera  of  the  division  Estrelda  appear  to 
constitute  three  very  natural  groups : — 

H.  Spermospiza  group :  comprising  Spermospiza,  Crypiospiza, 
and  Hypargus, 
PytiUa  group :  comprising  Pyttlia  and  Lagonosticta. 
Estrelda  group :  comprising  Estrelda  and  Ortygospiza, 

Key  to  the  Species. 


Bill  only  tipped  with  orange-red,  that  colour  not 
extending  more  than  halfway  down  the  cutting- 
edge  of  the  lower  mandible. 
a\  Entire  upper  parts  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the 

head  and  abdomen  uniform  black    24.  S.  htemaUfMy  (S 

6\  Sides  of  the  head,  front  of  crown,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  red,  of  a  much  darker  shade  than 
the  throat )  abdomen  black,  spotted  or  barred 
with  white 8.  Juematina,  $ 
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b.  Bill  with  the  entire  cuttingp-edges  of  both  man- 
dibles broadly  edged  with  orange-ied;  ades 
of  the  head  and  upper  tail-coverta  bright  red, 
of  the  same  shade  as  the  throat ;  no  portion  of 
the  crown  nor  centre  of  the  forehead  washed 
with  red  in  either  sex. 

6\  Abdomen  uniform  black 25.  8.  gmUmtm^  <f . 

^.  Abdomen  black,  spotted  or  baned  with  white         8.  guitmlm,  $. 

24.  Spermospisa  h^bmatina. 

Losia  hamaiina,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  102^  pL  67, 
Africa. 

Coccothraustes  hamatina,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xiii.  1817,  p.  5Slb 

Spermophaga  cyanorhyncha,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  18S7| 
p.  164. 

Spermoipiza  hmnaiina,  Gmj,  Liat  Gen.  B.  1840^  p.  48 
(part.). 

Spermoipiza  guttata,  Sharpe,  Ibia,  1869,  p.  884^  ^ « Fuilee. 

Hab.  W.  Afr.,  Abeokuta  to  Senegambia. 

a.  March,  Cape-Coast  Caatle(5A«/fey).  b.  March,  Wavaw 
{Shelley  Mm.). 

25.  Spkrmospisa  guttata. 

Loxia  guttata,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  IW,  pi.  68,  $ , 
Congo. 

Coccothrauitei gtUtata,Wti\\.  N.  D.  xiii.  1817,  p.  533. 

PringUla  pustutata,  Voigt  (ncc  III.),  Cuv.  Thierr.  ii.  1881, 
p.  581. 

Spermospiza  guttata,  J.  Verr.  Rer.  et  Mag.  ZooL  185S, 
p.  812. 

Spertnoipiia  A^nui/jiia,  Oust.  Nouv.  Arch,  du  Mm.  1879, 
p.  113,  Ogowe. 

Hob.  W.  Air.,  Congo  to  the  Gaboon. 

8.  Cryptospiza. 

188^1.  Cryptotpiza,  Salvad.  Ann.   Mos.  Civ.         1^1^ 

Ocn.  1884,  p.  180 C.  rtichenowL 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  hasty  examination  of  the 
type  of  Crypto$p%za  reichenowi,  which  is  mounted  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  I  think  it  is  rightly  placed  in  a  genos  by 
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itself^  and  apparently  forms  a  somewhat  natural  link  between 
Spermospiza  and  Hypargus. 

26.  Crtptospiza  reicbbnowi. 

Pytelia  reichenomi,  Hartl.  Ibis,  1874,  p.  166,  Bondongo, 
in  Camaroons;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1875,  pi.  2.  fig.  1. 

Cryptoipiza  reichenowi,  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Gen.  1884, 
p.  180,  Shoa. 

Hfdf.  'SJ&.  and  W.  Afr.,  Shoa  and  Camaroons. 

9.  Hypargus. 

1861.  Hypargus,  Reichb.  Singvog.  p.  21,  Type. 

pi.  6.  fig.  49 H.  margaritatus. 

As  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are  rare,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  examine  a  suflScient  number  of  specimens  to  draw 
any  definite  characters  from  the  relative  measurements  of 
the  quills. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

a.  Daik  portion  of  the  breast  black ;  entire  throat 
and  sides  of  the  head  red. 
a*.  Spots  on  breast  smaller  and  snow-white  ....   27.  JST.  mveiguttatus, 
6*.  Spots  on  breast  larger  and  shaded  with  pink .  28.  H,  margaritatm, 
h.  Dark  portion  of  the  breast  rufous-brown ;  sides 

of  the  head  and  throat  grey 29.  H.  morUeiri. 

27.  Hypargus  niveiguttatus. 

Spermospiza  guttata,  Bianc.  (nee  V.),  Spec.  Zool.  Mosamb. 
£i8C.  xviii.  1867,  p.  326,  Mosambique. 

Spermophaga  niveiguttata,  Peters,  J.  f.  0.  1868,  p.  133, 
Inbambani. 

Hypargus  niveiguttatuSf  Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  588, 
]>1.  52.  fig.  2. 

Hob.  E.  and  S.  Afr.  The  east  coast  between  2°  and  25® 
S.  lat.,  from  Lamu  to  Inhambani. 

28.    HVPAROUS  MARGARITATUS. 

Spermophaga  margaritata,  Strickl.  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist, 
xiii.  1844,  p.  418,  pi.  10,  Cape  Town. 

Amadina  verreauxi,  Des  Murs,  Icon.  Om.  1849,  pi.  64. 
Habropyga  margaritata,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  461. 


N. 
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Hypargos  verreauxi,  Reichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  22,  p*:^-P^-  6- 

fig.  49. 

Hypargus  margariiatus,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  ^        Afr. 

1884,  p.  476. 

Hab.  S.  Afr.,  Cape  Town. 

29.  Hypargus  monteiri. 

Pyielia   monteiri,  Hartl.  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  p.  Ill,  pi.  1  -^^1, 
Bern  be  in  Ajigola. 

Hab.  N.E.  and  W.  Afr. :  Upper  White  Nile,  about  5** 
lat.,  and  from  Angola  to  the  Loango  Coast. 

a,  ?  .  November,  Kudermo  {Emin  Bey),    A,  <?;  c,  ?  .  La 
dana  {Shelley  Mtis,). 

10.  Pytilia. 

1837.  Pytilia,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  p.  202,  Type. 

note P.  phcpnicopter. 

1837.  Pytelia,  Swains.  Class.  B.  ii.  p.  280 .  P.  phcenicopter 
1851.  Zonogastris,    Cab.    Mus.    Hein.    i. 

p.  172 P.  melba. 

1861.  Marquetia,  Beichb.  Singvog.  p.  48  .  P.  melba, 

Pytilia  and  Lagonosticta  run  very   naturally  into 
other,  and  show  their  affinities  to  Hypargus  mostly  in  1 
pattern  of  the  colouring  of  the  underparts  of  some  of  t 
Pytilia  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Lagonostictte. 

Pyielia   capistrata,  Hartl.,  I  refer  to  under  the  gen 
Estrelda. 

I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  P.  lineata. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

a.  Upper  parts  entirely  olive;   underparts  pale 

olive,  many  of  the  breast-feathers  with  dusky 

centres,  each  enclosing  two  large  white  spots .  30.  P,  nitidula, 
h.  Breast  black,  boldly  spotted  with  white  in  the 

male;   entire  plumage  olive  in  the  female; 

bUl  red 31.  P.  BchlegeU, 

c.  Breast  barred ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  and 

portion  of  the  tail  red ;  bill  uniform  red  or 

slaty  grey. 


be 
e 
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«'.  Of  a  more  oUre  shade;  wing4eatben  neTer 

margined  with  bright  red. 

e*.  Bill  red  in  the  adults;  general  plomage 

leas  grey. 

c*.  Quills  edged  with  oliTe-yellow :  in  adolt 

males  lower  throat  and  crop  yellow; 

breast    paler    and    more    distinctly 

barred    82.  P.mdba. 

tP.  Quills  edged  with  orange-yellow;  in 
adult  males  lower  throat  and  crop 
grey ;  breast  dariker  and  less  regularly 

barred    33.  P.4^. 

tfi.  Bill  slaty  blue;  general  plumage  greyer; 
wing  -  feathers    margined    with    deep 

yellow   34.  P,  hypogrammica. 

«r.  General  plumage  grey ;  wing-feathers  mar- 
gined with  bright  red 

A  Bill  slaty  grey    36.  P.phcmicoptera. 

/».  Bill  red  36.  P.Uneata. 

80.  Fttilia  nitidula. 

Estrelda  nitidula,  Hartl.  Ibis,  1865,  p.  269,  Natal. 

Amadina  hartlaubiy  Bianc.  Spec.  Zool.  Mosamb.  fasc.  xviii. 
L867,  p.  824,  pi.  4.  fig.  2. 

Hob.  S.  Afr. :  Natal,  and  "  Mosambique ''  {Bianconi),  pro- 
>ftbly  Inbambani. 

a,  ^  •  Durban  {Shelley  Mus.) . 

81.  Pytilia  schleoeli. 

Pyietia  schlegeli,  Sbarpe,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  482,  pi.  14.  fig.  2c7 , 
B  $ ,  Fantee. 

Hab.  W.  Afr. :  Gaboon,  Fantee,  and  Liberia. 

82.  Pttilia  melba. 

Fringilla  melba,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  819,  "China" ! 

Fringilla  speciosa,  Bodd.  PL  Enl.  1783,  pi.  208.  fig.  1. 

Fringilla  elegans,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  912;  Vieill.  ft 
Ond.  Gal.  Ois.  i.  pi.  64. 

1  Fringilla  farmosa,   Lath.    Ind.   Om.   i.   1790,  p.  44 
'' India 'M 

Fringille  beau  marquet,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  j 

pL26. 
LosetgiUa  elegans,  Less.  Traits  Om.  1881,  p.  444. 
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Estrelda  elegansy  Riipp.  Neue  Wirb.  1835-40,  p.  101. 

Estrelda  speciosa,  Des  Murs  in  Lefebvre's  Voy.  Aby 
1845-50,  p.  173. 

Estrelda  melba,  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.  1849,  p.  3( 

Pytelia  melba,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  461. 

Zonogastris  elegans,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  172. 

Pytelia  citerior,  Strickl.  Contr.  Om.  1852,  p.  151.  ^ 

Marquetia  elegans,  Reichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  48,  pi.  IJ^^ 
figs.  159,  160. 

Zonogastris  citerior,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  19. 

Zonogastris  melba,  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  1871,  p.  138. 

Hab,  The  whole  of  Africa  south  from  about  16*^  N.  lat, 
with  the  exception  of  tropical  West  Africa  between  th( 
Gaboon  and  Casamanse. 

The  northern  and  southern  forms  have  frequently  been, 
separated  under  the  titles  of  P.  citerior  and  P.  melba,  but 
the  characters  are  not,  I  consider,  sufficiently  constant  and 
well  marked. 

a,  (J.  August,  Kuro  (Jesse),  b.  May,  Lado  {Emin  Bey). 
c,  ?  .  October,  Bamangwato.  rf,  cf  •  September,  Matabele. 
^,  <?  juv.  June.    /,  (J.  December,  Damara  {Shelley  Mus.). 

33.  Pytilia  afra. 
Fringilla  afra,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  905;  Vieill.  N.  D. 

xii.  1817,  p.  243  (type  exam.). 

Estrelda  afra,  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.  1849,  p.  869. 

Pytelia  afra,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  462. 

Pytelia  melba,  F.  &  H.  Vog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p.  442  (part.). 

Pytelia  wieneri,  Buss,  Gef.  Welt.  August  1877,  p.  817; 
Forbes,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  40,  pi.  47.  fig.  2. 

Pytelia  cinereigula.  Cab.  Om.  Centralbl.  December  1877, 
p.  182,  Mombas  (type  exam.). 

Hab.  E.  and  W.  Afr. :  Zanzibar  Province  from  Lamu  to 
Dar-es-Salaam,  and  from  Angola  to  Landana. 

a,  c? .  March,  Landana  {Shelley  Mus,) . 

34.  Pytilia  hypogrammica. 
Pytelia  hypogramynica,  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  56,  Fantee 

(type  exam.). 


<. 
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Hab.  W.  Afr.,  Niger  and  Gold  Coast. 

a,  9  .  February,  Abokobie  in  Aguapim  {Shelley). 

35.  Pttilia  phcbnicoptera. 

Pytilia  phoenicoptera,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  203, 
-16. 
Estrelda  erythropteron,  Less.  Echo  da  Monde  Sav.  1844, 
295,  Gambia. 

JZonagastris  phoenicopteray  Hengl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  1871, 
622. 
JIab.  N.E.  and  W.  Air.,  Upper  White  Nile  and  Senegambia. 

•36.  Pttilia  lineata. 

JMngiOa  {Estrelda)  lineata,  Heugl.  Syst.  Uebers.  1856, 
40.  no.  401  (no  descr.) . 

J^ftelia  lineata,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  17  (orig.  descr.). 
•JionogaBtris  lineata,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  21 ;   id.  Om. 
.O.-Afr.  1871,  p.  623,  pi.  19.  fig.  1  (head). 
^ab.  N.E.  Air.,  Abyssinia. 


11.  Lagonosticta. 

il.  Lagonosticta,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  Type. 

i.  p.  171 L.  rubricata. 

I.  Amandava,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  p.  459 

(part.) L.  atnandava  (Linn.). 

I.  Rhodopyga,lIeagl.J.(.0.1S6S, 

p.  13,  pi.  1.  fig.  3    ....  L.  rhodopsis. 
73.  Lychnidospiza,     Heugl.     Om. 

N.O.-Afir.  App.  p.  cxxxvii  .  L.  rara. 

Estrelda  shows  its  affinities  to  the  present  genus  through 
red-rumped,  rounded-tailed  members,  especially  when  we 
^^^^inpare  the  grey  L.  nigricollis  with  E.  cetndea. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

*^     '^^th  no  black  on  the  head  nor  throat. 

^.  Sidea  of  the  head,  the  throat,  and  aides  of  the 
chest  vinous  red. 
0*.  Bill  red,  with  the  cidmen  black ;  under  tail- 
corerta  not  black. 
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a*.  With  a  pink  shade  on  the  red  portions; 
crown  and  mantle  ashy  brown,  with  no 

red  shade 87.  X.  mftfitU, 

6*.  With  no  pink  shade  on  the  red  portions; 
entire  crown,  neck,  and  mantle  washed 

with  red 88.  X. 

h^.  Bill  slaty  black ;  under  tail-coYots  blacL 
c*.  Crown  and  mantle  washed  with  red. 
c*.  Chest  blacky  with  only  the  sides  of  the 
crop  red ;  with  no  trace  of  white  spots 

on  the  sides  of  the  chest 88.  L, 

d^.  Entire  chest  red ;  with  white  spots  on  the 
sides  of  the  chest. 
<f .  Red  parts  darker  and  much  brighter  . .  40.  X. 

e*.  Red  parts  paler  and  pinker 41.  JL 

d>.  Crown  and  mantle  not  washed  with  red. 
f*.  With  a  pale  base  to  the  lower  mandible ; 
back  and  wings  brown,  and  less  ashy  than 

the  crown  and  back  of  the  neck    42.  £. 

^.  With  no  portion  of  the  bill  pale ;  crown, 
back  of  neck,  back,  and  wings  uniform 

deep  slaty  brown 48.  X. 

h^.  Entire  underparts  duller,  nearly  uniform  ashy 
brown,  only  slightly  tinted  with  red ;  with  no 
trace  of  white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  chest. .  44.  X. 
6.  With  the  sides  of  the  head  and  upper  throat  black. 
A*.  Black  of  head  and  throat  surrounded  by  red. 
A*.  Black  of  crown  confined  to  the  forehead ;  chest 

red,  with  no  white  spots  on  the  Aides 45.  X.  vti 

t*.  Front  half  of  crown  and  lower  chest  black; 

with  white  spots  on  sides  of  the  chest 40.  X.  A 

1^.  Black  of  head  surrounded  by  grey;  forehead, 
crown,  mantle,  and  breast  uniform  grey ;  with 
white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  47.  X.  mi^\ 

37.  Laoonosticta  bupopicta. 

Estrelda  rufopicta,  Fraser,  P.  Z.  S.  1843,  p-  27, 
Coast;  id.  Zool.  Typ.  pK  51. 

Lagonoiticta  rttfopicia,  Kcichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  19,  pi. 
fig.  38. 

LagonoMticta   (Estrelda)  laieritia,    Ilcugl.  J.  f.  O.  ISft"** 
p.  251,  N.E.  Afr. 

Pytetia  r^fopicta,  Fisch.  J.  f.  O.  1869,  p.  336. 
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Asirilda  rufopicta,  Hartl.  Abhandl.  nat.  Ver.  Brem.  xii. 
1881,  p.  103. 

Estrelda  bilineaia,  Gray,  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.,  Niger  (type 
exam.). 

Hab.  N.E.  and  W.  Afr. :  Upper  White  Nile,  and  from  the 
Niger  to  Senegambia. 

a.  March,  Cape-Coast  Castle  (Shelley) . 

38.  Laoonosticta  seneoala. 

Sinigdli  rouge,  Briss.  Om.  iii.  1760,  p.  208,  pi.  10.  fig.  2. 

FHngilla  senegala,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  320,  ex  Briss. 

IFHngilla  ignita,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  906,  ex  Brown. 

Petit  Sinigali  rouge,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  31,  pi.  10. 

FHngilla  minima,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  183,  ex  Ois. 
Chant,  pi.  10. 

Eitrelda  minima,  Riipp.  Neue  Wirb.  1835-40,  p.  101. 

Lagonosticta  minima.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  172. 

Lagonosticta  ignita,  Reichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  18,  pi.  4. 
fig.  36. 

Lagonosticta  senegala,  Reichb.  t.  c.  fig.  37. 

Estrelda  senegala,  Hartl.  Om.  W.-Afr.  1857,  p.  143. 

Pytelia  minima,  Finsch,  Trans.  Z.  S.  vii.  1869,  p.  267. 

Lagonosticta  russi,  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1875,  p.  453  (type 
exam.). 

Estrelda  rueppelli.  Gray,  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  (type  exam.). 

Hab.  N.E.,  E.,  and  W.  Afr.  The  whole  of  E.  Africa  from 
17^  N.  lat.  to  Dorban  in  Natal,  Damara,  Loango  Coast, 
Niger,  Casamanse,  and  Senegambia. 

89.  Lagonosticta  rara. 

Lagonosticta  vel  Estrelda  m^/ano^as/ra,Heugl.  (nee  Swains.) 
J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  273,  Djur  and  Kosango. 

Hahropyga  rara,  Antin.  Cat.  1864  (March),  p.  72. 

Estrelda  vel  Habropyga  hypomelas,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  186l« 
(May),  p.  252. 

Rhodopyga  hypomelas,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  13,  pi.  1. 
«g.4. 

Rhodopyga  rara,  Salvad.  Att.  R.  Ac.  Tor.  1870,  p.  742. 
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Habropyga   hypomel^Bna,   Heugl.   Om.    N.O.-Afr.  1871, 
p.  611. 

Lychnidotpiga  melanogasira,  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  187S, 
p.  cxxxyii. 

Hob.  N.E.  and  W.  Afir. :  Upper  White  Nile,  and  Lakqjaoi 
Niger.  Between  5^  and  10^  N.  lat.,  but  not  receded  to  the 
west  of  5^  E.  long.,  nor  east  of  36^  E.  long. 

a,  ^ ,  August,  Lukoja  on  Niger  {ForbtM,  Brii.  Mmm.), 

40.  Laoonosticta  rhodopariia. 
Lagonosticta  rhodopareia,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  1( 

Bogofl. 

Estrelda  rhodopareia,  F.  &  H.  Yog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p. 
note. 

Lagonoiticta  rubricaia,  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  1871,  p.  615    ' 

?  Estrelda  rubricaia,  Reichen.  J.  f.  0. 1877,  p.  229,  Loangcsa 
Coast. 

Lagonosiicta  poUonota,  Cab.  (nee  Shelley)  J.  f.  O.  1878^ 
p.  229,  Mombas;    Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  588,  Dar-«i-— 
Salaam. 

?  LagonoBiicta  rubricaia,  Bocage,  Ora.  Angola,  1881,  p.  Sfii,^ 
Landana. 

Habropyga  cmochroa,  Hartl.  Om.  Centralbl.  1882,  p.  91,  «■ 
Central  Afr.  (type  exam.). 

Hab.  N.E.,  E.,  and  ?  W.  Afr.  Southward  in  E.  Africa  ffo»  ^ 
21^  N.  lat.  to  Dar-es-Salaam ;  and  I  expect  it  is  the  species  ^ 
referred  to  above  from  the  Loango  Coast  and  Landana. 

a.  Dar-es-Salaam  (Kirk,  Shelley  Mum.). 

41.  Laoonosticta  jamesoni. 

LagonoMticta  jametoni,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  855,  Matabde, 
Hab,  S.  Africa,  Matabele. 

a,  ^ .   December,  Tatin   R.     b,^ .   August,   UmTuli   R. 
(Jameson,  Shelley  Mus,  types), 

4St.  Laoonosticta  rubricata. 

Fringilla  rubricata,    Licht.   Vera.    Donbl.    182S,    p.   27, 
Caffraria. 

Estrelda  rubricata,  Oray&  Mitchell,  Gen.B.ii.  1819,  p.  S68, 
Lagonosticta  rubricata,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  17L 
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Hab.  S.  Africa :  Transvaal^  Natal^  and  Cape  Colony. 

The  references  recording  this  species  firom  Loango  Coast 
and  Landana  I  have  referred  to  L.  rhodqpareia,  as  I  fancy  it 
is  more  probably  the  bird  intended. 

a.  May.    b.  August^  Natal  {Shelley  Mtu,). 

43.  Laoonosticta  polionota. 

Lagonoeticta  polionota,  Shelley,  Ibis^  1873^  p.  141^  Fantee. 

Hab.  W.  Africa,  Gold  Coast. 

a.  March,  Cape-Coast  Castle  {Shelley,  type). 

44.  Laoonosticta  rhodopsis. 

Estrelda  rhodopsis,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  166,  Oazal 
river. 

Rhodopyga  rhodopsis,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1868^  p.  13,  pi.  1. 
fig.  8. 

Habropyga  rhodopsis,  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  1871,  p.  610. 

Hab.  N.E.  Africa,  Upper  White  Nile  district. 

45.  Laoonosticta  yinacea. 

Estrelda  vinacea,  Hartl.  Om.  W.-Afr.  1857,  p.  143,  Casa- 
manse. 
Lagonosticta  vinacea,  Beichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  18. 
Hab.  W.  Africa :  Casamanse,  Senegambia. 

46.  Laoonosticta  laryata. 

Anadina  larvata,  Rttpp.  Neue  Wirb.  1835-40,  pp.  97, 101, 
pi.  86.  fig.  1,  Simen. 

Habropyga  larvata,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1870,  p.  461. 
Lagonosticta  larvata,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  16. 
Hab.  N.E.  Africa,  Abyssinia. 

47.  Laoonosticta  nioricollis. 

Estrelda  mgricollis^  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  273. 
Habropyga  larvata,  Antin.  Cat.  1864,  p.  71^  fide  Salvad. 
Att.  R.  Ac.  Tor.  1870,  p.  742. 

Lagonosticta  nigricollis,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  17,  pi.  1. 

fig.l. 

Hab.  N.E.  and  W.  Africa :  Upper  White  Nile  district,  and 
Lukoja  on  Niger. 

a,  J .  Lukoja^  August  {Forbes,  Brit,  Mus.). 
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12.   ESTKILDA.  -y^ 

1815.  Bengalis,  Rafioeaque,  Analyse,  1815, 

p.  68  (no  descr.) ? 

1827.  EstreUa,    Swains.    Zool.    Joum.    iii. 

1827,  p.  349 B.  aeiriU. 

1831.  Loxiffilla,  Less.  Traits  Orn.  p.  443 

(part.) ? 

1847.  Habropyga,    Cab.    Arch.    f.    Naturg. 

1847,  pt.  i.  p.  331 E.  aeiriU. 

1850.  Granatina^  Bp.  Consp.  i.  p.  458     .     .  E.  granaimti. 

1850.  Neisna,  Bp.  t.  c.  p.  460 B.  subJUnm. 

1851.  Sparaginihus,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  p.  170  E.  eubflava. 
1851.  Uraginikus,  Cab.  t.  c.  p.  171     .     •     .  E,  gramaiim^ 
1861.  Maripoea,  Reiehb.  Singvog.  p.  6,  pi.  1. 

figs.  1,  2 E.  angolenm. 

1861.  Asirilda,  Rcichb.  t.  c.  p.  8    .     .     .     .  E.  granaiimm. 
1861.  Coccopygia,  Reiehb.  t.  c.  p.  23  .     .     .  E.  qmmriimL 
1861.  Melpoda,  Reiehb.  t.  e.  p.  26,  pi.  7. 

figs.  62-64 E.  melpodm. 

1861.  Brunhilda,  Reiehb.  t.  e.  p.  48,  pi.  18. 

fig.  158 B.  erfihramtm^ 

1873.  Haplopygia,   Heugl.   Om.    N.O.-Afr. 

1873,  App.  p.  cxxxvii £.  asiriid. 

The  division  Estreldse  I  end  with  Ortygospiza,  which,  ib  ^ 
some  re8{)ects,  forms  a  connecting  link  with  the  diraion  J 
Viduse,  which  I  begin  with  Hypochera. 

Bengalis,  Rafin.,  was  probably  intended  for  this  genus; 
but  no  characters  were  given,  and  no  type  ever  indicated. 
Habropyga  was  proposed  as  an  amendment  for  Estreida,  bat 
is,  I  consider,  inadmissible.  I  may  point  out  that  if  tbis 
genus  is  broken  up  as  has  \kci\  frequently  done,  Graiia/uM, 
Bp.,  has  priority  over  Uneginihus,  Cab. 

I  have  included  in  this  genus  three  species  of  which  I 
know  nothing — 55.  Pytelia  capistrala,  Hartl. ;  58.  EstreUm 
saivaiieri,  Rochebrune ;  and  66.  Fringiiia  riridis,  Vieill. 
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Key  to  the  Species. 

Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  never  blue. 
a^.  Bill :  both  mandibles  blackish.    Rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  red. 
a".  Qeneral  plumage  grey.    No  black  on  head. 
Tail  shorter. 

a*.  Tail  red   48.  K  canducens. 

6*.  Tail  bbck. 
h^.  Abdomen    and    under    tail -coverts 

blacker 49.  E,  perretni, 

0*.  Abdomen    and    imder   tail -coverts 

greyer Subsp.  50.  E,  mcana, 

bK  General  plumage  not  so  grey.    With  some 
black  on  the  head.    Tail  longer. 
tP.  Crown  ashy  brown.    Sides  of  the  head 
black. 

d^.  Under  tail-coverts  black   61.  E.  erythromta, 

e*.  Under  tail-coverts  white 62.  E.  channosina, 

e'.  Crown  black.    Sides  of  the  head  not 
black. 
f*.  Mantle    grey,  barred    with    black. 

Flanks  red 63.  E,  atricapiUa, 

^.  Mantle    olive-brown.      No    red    on 

breast   64.  £  normula, 

56.  E,  capUtrata, 
^*«  HU :  upper  mandible  black,  lower  one  red. 
Rump  and  upper  tul-coverts  red. 
Jl*.  Abdomen  and  under   tail  -  coverts  less 

yellow ^.  E,  dufresmi. 

A*.  Sides  of  the  head  and  upper  throat 

black     E.  dufremiij  (S . 

^.  Sides  of  the  head  grey,  upper  throat 

white    E.  dufresnii,  $ . 

iT*.  Abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  yellower.  •^ 

J*.  Rump  redder.    Throat  whiter 67.  E,  qHortinia, 

ib*.  Rump  more  orange-red.    Throat  greyer  68.  E.  salvatieri, 
•    Bill :  both  mandibles  orange-red. 
^.  With  no  crimson  band  through  the  eye, 
contrasting  with  the  cheeks  and  ear- 
coverts.    Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
red. 

P.  Sides  of  the  head  grey    60.  E.  palwUcola, 

m'.  Sides  of  the  head  orange      60.  E,  melpoda, 

tn^.  With  a  crimson  band  through  the  eye, 
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coDtraating  strongly  with  the  sunoimd- 
ing  plumage, 
fi'.  Rump  and  upper  tail-coverta  bxown, 
finely  barred  with  black.    Under  tail- 
coverts  black. 
n*.  With  no  red  shade  on  any  of  the 
upper  parts^  under  tail-coverts  en- 
tirely black iihE. 

o\  Upper   parts,    especially  the   rump, 

slightly    shaded  with    red.     The 

throat,    flanks,    and    under   tail  - 

coverts  also  washed  with  red.  Subsp.  62.  JS, 

o'.  Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  uniform 

black.    Under  tail-coverts  white. 

p*.  Smaller.    Breast  shaded  with  pink. 

Culmen  and  gonys  not  black    ....  63.  JSL 
q*.  Larger.   Breast  not  shaded  with  pink. 

Culmen  and  gonys  black   64.  JSL 

pi'.  Rump  and  upper  and  under  tail-coverta 
red.    Breast  yellow,  with  the  sides 

olive  barred  with  yellow   65.  E, 

66.  JE*.  rtrutts. 
b.  Romp  and  upper  tail-coverts  blue, 
r*.  Blue  portions  of  plumage  ultramarine. 
H.  Upper  throat  black.    Breast  cinnamon  . .  67.  J?. 
f*.  Upper  throat  cinnamon.     Breast  Uue. ...  OS.  E, 
«*.  Blue  portion  of  the  plumage  verditer  blue. 

Throat  the  same  colour  as  the  rump   ....  CO,  E. 

48.  ESTRELDA  CARULE8CEN8. 

Bengali  griS'bleu,  Vicill.  Oi».  Chant.  1805,  p.  27,  pi.  8. 

FHnffilia  carule^cens,  Vicill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  176. 

Esirelda  atrulescens,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  195. 

Lagonosticta  carulescens,  Cab.  Mus.  Ilein.  i.  1851,  p.  17L 

Habropyga  atrulescens,  Reichb.  Siugvug.  18G1,  p.  12,  pi.  2. 
figs.  14,  15. 

Habropyga  fimbriata,  Reichb.  t.  c.  pp.  12,  49^  pi.  18.  figs. 
165,  166. 

Hab.  W.  Afr.,  Casamanse  and  Senegambia. 

49.  ESTEELDA  PERRBINI. 

Fringilla  perreini,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  179,  Congo. 
Esirelda  melanogaslra,  Swaina.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  19I. 
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Estrelda  perreini,  Hartl.  Orn.  W.- Afr.  18.17,  p.  143,  "  Cas- 
samanse  (Verr.)''?;  ?Rochebrane,  Faun.  Senegamb.  1884, 
p.  254^  nee  pi.  21.  fig.  2. 

Pytelia  perreini,  F.  &  H.  Vog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p.  447,  note. 

Habrcpifga  perretM,  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1877,  p.  29,  Loango. 

Sab.  W.  Air.,  Congo  and  Loango  Coast. 

The  oecorrenoe  of  this  species  at  Casamanse  and  Scne- 
gambia  is  fairly  open  to  doubt.  The  figure  referred  to  tins 
bird  by  Roehebrune  (/.  r.)  cannot  apply  to  this  species,  for  it 
differs  in  haiing  the  upper  back  red,  like  the  rump,  instead 
of  grey,  and  the  lover  mandible  pink  instead  of  slaty  grey. 
If  it  is  a  correct  picture,  the  specimen  from  which  it  was 
taken  must  belong  to  a  species  new  to  science. 

50.  Subsp.  Estrelda  ixcaxa. 

Estrelda  imcama.  Sunder.  (Efr.  K.  Vet.-Ak.  Forh.  Stockh. 
1830^  p.  98^  Caffraria. 

Babropyga  matalenn*.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  170, 
KataL 

Estrelda  aendeseems,  Licht.  Xomencl.  1857,  p.  48  (part), 
Votamfaiqne. 

Habropffga  imeama,  Beichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  12. 
Frns^tOa   aenUeseems,  Bianc.   (nee  Swains.)   Spec.  Zool. 
Mosamb.  hat.  xriiL  1867,  p.  326. 

PfteBm  imtsmm^  F.  k  H.  Vog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p.  446. 
ffct.  S J£.  Afr.,  from  M Qsambique  to  Natal. 
«,  d.  Oetober,  Durlnii  [Shelley  Mms.). 

51.  ESTKELDA  EBTTHBOSOTA. 

Adrild  a  wkomstaehes  moires,  VieilL  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  37, 
pLl4. 
Krw^iBm  er^trmOa,  VieilL  X.  D.  xiL  1817,  p.  182. 
Estretdm  t^udmma.  Smith,  Rep.  Exped.  £xpl.  Centr.  Afr. 
18Ky  ^  49,  N.E.  of  Knrricfaaine. 

tsireUa  eryikrwmUa,  Gray  ^'  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.  1849, 
p.  868,  pL  SW.  fig.  1. 

f«.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  L  1851,  p.  169. 
Strickl.  &  Sclat.  Contr.  Orn.  1852, 
p.  150. 

roL.  If.  2  A 
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Hab.  E.  and  S.  Afr.  :  southward  from  Ngaruk  in  Masai- 
land^  about  4°  S.  lat.,  to  the  Transvaal^  and  from  thence  tc^ 
Great  Namaqua,  Damara^  and  Lake  Ngami. 

a,  c?.  November,  Omaruru.  b,  S-  July,  Objimbinqn^. 
c,  $.  July,  Damara  (Shelley  Mus.).  The  female  only  differs 
in  being  slightly  didler  than  the  male. 

52.  EsTRELDA  CHARMOSINA. 

Habropyga  charmosina,  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1881,  p.  83^^ 
Berbera. 

Hab.  E.  Afr.  :  Berbera,  about  10°  N.  lat. 

53.  EsTRELDA  ATRICAPILLA.       (Plate  IX.  fig.  1.) 

Estrelda  atricapilla,  J.  &E.  Verr.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  185I>  j 
p.  421,  Gaboon. 

Hab.  W.  Afr. :  confined  to  the  Gaboon. 

54.  Estrelda  nonnula. 

Astrilda  nonnula^  Hartl.  J.  f.  O.  1883,  p.  435,  Kudunaa 
(Emin  Bey) . 
Hab.  E.  Afr. :  Upper  White  Nile,  south  of  5°  N.  lat. 

55.  Estrelda  capistrata. 

Pytelia  capistrata,  Hartl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  259,  Bissao. 

Hab,  W.  Afr.,  Bissao. 

Note,  This  species  is  only  known  to  me  by  Dr.  Hartlaub'a 
following  original  description  : — "  Supra  olivaceo-viridis; 
capite,  collo  corporeque  subtus  cinereis ;  gula  circumscripta 
nigra;  rostro  nigro.     Long,  circa  4".^^ 

56.  Estrelda  dufresnii. 

Fringilla  dufresnii,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  181,  Hab.? 

Fringilla  erythronotvs,  Temm.  MS.,  Vieill.  t.  c.  p.  343, 
Cafifraria. 

Fringilla  melanotis,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  1823,  pi.  221.  fig.  1. 

Estrelda  neisna,  Licht.  Nomencl.  1854,  p.  48  (no  descr.j, 
Cafiraria. 

Estrelda  melanotis.  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.  1849, 
p.  368. 

Estrelda  dufresnii,  Gray  &  Mitchell,  t.  c.  p.  369. 
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Estrelda  {Neisna)  dNfresnii,  Bp.  Conap.  i.  1850,  p.  460. 

Ettrelda  melanogenyB,  Sundev.  ffifv.  K.  Vet.-Ak.  Forh. 
Stockh.  1850,  p.  97,  Natal. 

^Eitrelda  quartinia.  Socage,  Orn.  Angola,  1881,  p.  360, 
HniUa,  Biballa. 

Ortygospiza  dufresnii,  Butler,  Feilden,  &  Reid,  Zoologist, 
1882,  p.  300. 

Hah»  S.  Afr. ;  south  of  the  Zambesi  and  Quanza  rivers. 

fl,  i .  October,  Durban,  b,  ^  .  January,  Knysna  [Shelley 
Mns.). 

57.  Estrelda  quartinia. 

Estrelda  {Neisna)  quartinia,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  4-61, 
Abyssinia. 

fHngUla   (Estrelda)  flaviventris,    Ileugl.    Syst.    Uebers. 
1856,  p.  40.  no  399. 
Estrelda  quartinia,  Hartl.  Om.  W.-Afr.  1857,  p.  142,  note. 
Coccopyffia  quartinia,  Reichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  23. 
Estrelda  ernesti,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  29,  Keren. 
Hahropyga  ernesti,  Heugl.  Orn.  N.O.-Afr.  1871,  p.  607, 
Pl.  18.  fig.  b. 
Habropyga  quartinia,  Heugl.  t.  c.  p.  608. 
Coccopyffia  quartini,  Heugl.  t.  c.  App.  1873,  p.  cxxxvii. 
Coccojpyffia  ernesti,  Heugl.  I.  c. 
Hob.  N.E.  and  W.  Afr. ;  from  Abyssinia  to  Senegambia. 

58.  Estrelda  salvatieri. 

Estrelda  salvatieri,  Rochcbrune,  Faun.  Senegamb.  1884, 
p.  252,  pi.  21.  fig.  1. 

Hab.  W.  Afr.,  Senegambia. 

E,  salvatieri  is  only  known  to  me  from  M.  Rochebrune's 
description  and  figure. 

59.  Estrelda  paludicola. 

Estrelda paludicola,  Heugl.  J.  f.0.1863,  p.l66,  Oazalrivei 

Habropyga  paludicola,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1868,  pi.  1.  fig.  i 
Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  464,  Angola  (spec.  exam.). 

Hab.  N.E.  and  W.  Afp.    Upper  White  Nile  from  the  Gai 
river  to  Lado,  between  5°  and  \(f  N.  lat.,  and  Angola. 

a.  January,  Lado  {Emin  Bey,  Shelley  Mus.). 

2a2 
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60.    ESTRELDA  MELPODA. 

Bengali  a  joues  orangies,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,   p-   *"' 
pL  7. 

Fringilla  melpoda,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  177. 

Estrelda  melpoda,  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.    1  ^^' 
p.  369. 

FringUla  lippa,  Licht.  MS.  Mus.  Berol.,  fide  Bp.  Co^^^' 
i.  1850,  p.  460. 

Melpoda  lippa,  Reichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  26,  pi.  7-      '^^' 
62-64. 

Habropyga  melpoda,  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  464,  Angol 

Hab.  W.  Afr.,  from  Angola  to  Senegambia. 

a,  January,  Cape-Coast  Castle  (Shelley). 

61.  Estrelda  astrild. 

Loxia  astrild,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  303. 

Astrild,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  35,  pi.  12. 

Fringilla  astrild,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  232. 

Fringilla  undulata.  Pall.  '^  Adumbrat.  p.  143,''  fide  Gi 

Estrelda  astrild.  Swains.  Zool.  Joum.  iii.  1827,  p.  349^ 

Estrelda  carulescens,  Riipp.  (nee  V.)  Neue  Wirb.  183 
p.  101. 

Estrelda  rubriventris,  Des  Murs,  in  Lefebvre's  Voy.  Ab 
1845-50,  p.  172.  ' 

Habropyga  astrild.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  169.  -^^51 

Estrelda  occidentalis.  Eraser,  in  Jard.  Contr.  Om.  18 
p.  156. 

Astrilda  undulata,  Reichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  9,  pi.  2.  fi. 
7-9. 

Astrilda  rubriventris,  Reichb.  t.  c.  p.  10,  pi.  2.  fig.  12. 

Estrelda  undulata,  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1877,  p.  29.  ^^^9 

Astrilda  astrild,  Holub  &  Pelz.  Beitr.  Om.  Sudafr.  1 —  ' 

p.  126. 

Habropyga  minor,  Cab.  J.  f.  0.  1878,  p.  229,  Voi  river 
E.  Afr. 

Hab.  The  whole  of  Africa  south  of  about  16°  N.  lat.  aiK^ 
the    surrounding    islands,    as     the    Comoro,    Madagasca^^ 
Reunion,  Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  Fernando  Po. 
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a,  ^.  May^Lado.  b.  June.  c.  July,  Natal,  d.  January, 
'eres,  in  Cape  Colony,    e.  April,  St.  Helena  (Shelley  Mus.). 

Subsp.  62.   ESTRELDA  RHODOPYGA. 

?  Astriid  a  ventre-rcmge,  Yieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  36, 
1.  13  (cage-bird). 

tFringUla  rmbriventris,  VieiU.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  184, 
enegal. 

?  Esirelda  rubriventris,  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.  1^49, 
.369. 

Esirelda  rhodopyga,  Sundev.  (Efr.  K.  Vet..Ak.  Forh. 
tockh.  1850,  p.  126,  Senaar. 

Esirelda  rhodopieraj  ''  Sundev.  MS.  Mus.  Holm.,''  fide  Bp. 
k>n8p.  i.  1850^  p.  459. 

Habropyga  rhodcptera.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  169, 
ote. 

Habropyga  ''frenaia,  Ehr.  MS./'  Cab.  L  c. 

Esirelda  effrenaia,  Licht.  Nomencl.  1854,  p.  48. 

Esirelda  lemcoiis,  Heng).  J.  f .  O.  1862,  p.  29,  Keren. 

Esirelda  frenaitt,  HengL  J.f.O.  1868,  p.  8. 

Habropyga  rkodopygaj  Finsch,  Trans.  L.  S.  fii.  1869, 
.266. 

Hab.  NJB.  and  W.  A£r.  In  X.E.  Africa,  Abyssinia  and 
cnaar ;  and  in  W.  Africa,  Ijandana  and  ?  Senegal. 

a,  Lado.     b.  Febmanr,  Landana  'Shelley  Mas,), 

63.   ESTEELDA  CIXEBEA. 

BemgaK  cendri,  VieiU.  Ois.  Chant.  18^j5,  p.  25,  pi.  6. 
FHngUla  cimerea,  VieilL  X.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  176. 
?FiimgUla  troghdgies,  Licht.  Verz.  Doabl.  1823,  p.  26. 
Esirelda  cimerea,  Rfipp.  Xenc  Wirb.  1H35-I0,  p.  101. 
?  Esirelda  troglodytes,  Bp.  Con-^p.  185^>,  p.  151^^ 
Habropyga  eimerea.  Cab.  Mas.  H^n.  i.  1851,  p.  169. 
Asirilda  eimerea,  Beichb.  Singr^Tj?.  1862,  p.  9,  pL  2.  fign. 

0,11. 
Asirilda  nigriemada,  Beicfcb.  t.  e,  p.  10,  pL  6.  fig^.  5Ir,  3I|« 
Esirelda  melamopygia^  HengL  J.  f.O,  1861,  p.  25L 
^oA.  N.E.  and  W.  Afr.     In  N',K,  Africa  fry/ro  13''' to*" 

I.  lat.,  and  in  W.  .Vfn'.-Ji  rronr.  0*W/'.  v,  .S^m^^^mbia. 
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6\:,    ESTRELDA  RUFIBARBA. 

FrinyiUa  rvfibarba,  Ehr.  MS.  in  Mus.  Berol.,  Arabia. 
Fringilla  buccalis,  Ehr.  MS.  in  Mus.  Berol.,  Arabia. 
Habropijga  "  rufibarba,  Ehr./'  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1-  ^351, 
p.  1G9. 

Estrelda  rufibarba,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  7. 

Hab.  S.  Arabia  and  Abyssinia. 

a.  January,  Lahej,  in  Arabia  [Brit.  Mus,). 

65.    EsTRELDA  SUBFLAVA. 

Fringilla  suhflava,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xxx.  1819,  p.  575. 

Fringilla  sanguinolenta,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  1823,  pi.  221.  fi 

Estrelda  sanguinolenta,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p, 

Amadina  sanguinolenta,  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.  1 
p.  370,  pi.  30.  figs.  2,  3. 

Estrelda  (Neisna)  subflava,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  460. 

Spor(Bginthus  subflava,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  17 

Estrelda  subflava,  Hartl.  Om.  W.-Afr.  1857,  p.  144. 

Sparaginthus   miniatus,    Heugl.   J.    f.    O.    1863,    p.  t 
Abyssinia. 

Estrelda  subflava  orientalis,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  11 

Pytelia  subflava,  lluss,  J.  f.  O.  18G9,  p.  78. 

Hahropyga  subflava,  Heugl.  Orn.  N.O.-Afr.  1871,  p.  6CI^ 

Ortygospiza  subflava,  Butler,  Eeilden,  &  Reid,  Zoologi 
1882,  p.  300. 

Pytelia  sanguinolenta,  Bohm,  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  69,  Cent 
Afr. 

Hab.  N.E.,  E.,  Central,  S.,  and  W.  Afr.   South  from  15 
lat.  it  ranges  from  the  White  Nile  to  the  Gazal  river,  and  \w 
been  met  with  in  Central  Africa  towards  Tanganyika. 
South  Africa  it  occurs  in  the  Transvaal  and  Natal,  and 
West  Africa  from  the  Niger  to  Senegambia. 

a.  September.     A.  December,  Natal  (iSA^7/^y  3ff/5.). 

GO.    EsTllELDA  VIKIDIS. 

Bengali  vert,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  22,  pi.  4. 
Friftgilla  viridis,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  180. 
Estrelda  viridis,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  460,*  Rochebnm 
Faun.  Senegumb.  1S84,  p.  251. 
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'oi-  W.  Afip.,  Senegambia. 

have  never  seen  a  specimen,  and  have  therefore  merely 
Ted  the  name  in  my  ''  key  to  the  genus/'  According  to 
llofs  figure,  /.  c,  it  has  the  bill  and  feet  red ;  a  red 
1  through  the  eyes  as  in  E.  astrild;  back,  wings,  and  tail 
:;  cheeks,  throat,  and  entire  underparts  grey,  washed 
.  very  pale  red,  rather  brighter  toward  the  vent. 
"..  Rochebrune  records  it  from  six  localities  in  Sene- 
bia,  but  considers  it  rare.  I  can  find  no  other  instance 
3  having  been  met  with  since  Vieillot's  time. 

'.    ESTRELDA  ORANATINA. 

nnffilla  ffranatina,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  319. 
}xia  ffranatina,  Daud.  Traite  Orn.  ii.  1800,  p.  446. 
ranadin,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  40,  pis.  17  rf>  IH  ?  . 
firelda  ffranatina,  Chapm.  Trav.  S.  Afr.  ii.  App.  1H4H, 

e. 

ftrelda  {Granatina)  ffranatina,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850^  p.  408. 
•iBgtnihus  ffranatinus,  Cab.  Mus.  Ilcin.  i.  1851,  p.  171. 
ariposa  ffranatina,  Reichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  7,  pi.    I. 
4,5. 

lb.  S.  Afr.,  from  Matabele  and  the  Trausvaal  to  Damara 
Lake  Ngami. 

lis  species  has  been  recorded  by  liartlaub  (Om.  W.-Afr. 
A)  from  Angola  {Henderson),  and  I  have  a  note  of  a 
men  from  Angola  (Linnier) ;  but  nauyrAm^  it)  K^x^age 
..  Angola,  p.  353)  it  is  not  known  to  him  from  iziiht.r 
^la  or  Benguela.  In  £.  Africa  it  ap|i«^r»  Ut  \m  ini" 
7  replaced  by  Estrelda  ianihinoffastra,  ami  I  nnkifMd  that 
lat  species  belongs  the  Uraffinthun  ffranatinu$,  It/jcbi^ 
e  (Faun.  Senegamb.  p.  255;.  An  tbirrf;  \n  a  \ufnt 
I  with  Sen^al  in  cage^binb,  thi%  %^vinm  msty  huf^s 
naturalized  there,  but  canorA,  I  think,  e>frr  liinri;  \0'jm 
enons. 

^mginikuM  fframaiunu,  ra>#.  hi^jr:  \y,uu.,  i.  f.  O^  IWHf 
!9  (c?  or  i   juv.  ,  E,  Afr,;  '^  K/y:lwrbfiift^,  V%ttn.  %hti^ 
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Ur(Bffinthu8  ianthinogaster,  Rciehen.  J.  f.  O.  1879,  p.  326, 
pi.  2.  figs.  1,  2  (not  good),  Massa. 

Hab.  £.  and  ?  W.  Afr. :  from  Somali  to  Little  Aroidia ; 
possibly  Gambia  and  Casamansc  in  W.  Africa. 

69.    ESTRELDA  ANOOLENSIS. 

Blue-bellied  Finch,  Edw.  Nat.  Hist.  B.  1743,  pi.  131  (good). 
Angola. 

Pringilla  angolensis,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  323,  ex  Edw. 

Fringilla  bengalus,  Linn.  loc.  cit. 

Loxia  bengalus,  Daud.  Traite,  ii.  1800,  p.  «135. 

LiOxia  cyanogtistra,  Daud.  loc.  cit. 

Maripose,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  23,  pi.  5. 

Eslrelda  bengala^  Less.  Trait^  Cm.  1831,  p.  444. 

Eslrelda  mariposa,  Less  1.  c. 

Eslrelda  phctnicoliSy  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  19:!, 
pi.  14. 

Enlrelda  (Granalina)  angolensis,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850, 
p.  458. 

Uraginthtu  phctnicolis,  Cab.  Mus.  Ilein.  i.  1851,  p.  171. 

Marijwsa  phcmicolis,  Ucichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  6,  pi.  k  . 
figs.  1,  1  a,  1  6,  2. 

Pylelia  phamicolis,  V.  &  H.  Vog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p,  147. 

Mariposa  cyanogaslra,  Gnrney  in   Anders.    B.    Dama^^v*, 
1872,  p.  179. 

Eslrelda  cyanogaslra,  Sharpc,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  p.  717. 

Aslrilda  phwnicolis,  UhTil,  Abhandl.  nat.  Ver.  Brein. ▼>' 

1881,  p.  103. 

Unfginlbus  njanogaslra,  Shar|>e's  ed.  Layard,  B.  S.  .^^^'' 
18H1.,  pp.  473,850. 

Hab,  The  whole  of  Africa  south  fmm  about  15®  N.  l»t  — 

The  South-African   birds  form  a  race  in  which  the 
coverts  are  never  red,  but  I  can  finil  no  character  for 
tinguishing  the  femaies.     If  these  two  races  were  separ^^ 
the  .Houtliern  bird  should  be  referred  to  Fringilla  a\ 
Linn.,  and  the  northern  one  to  Fringilla  bengalmsis,  hi 
which  latter  name  would  have  to  Ihj  »u|>erHeilcd  by  Estr^^ 
wariposa,  L<*ss.,  ex  Vieill. 
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a,  ? .  July,  Bejook.  b,  ?  .  June,  Sobat.  c.  July,  Swazi. 
d,  September,  Matabele  {Shelley  Mus.), 

13.  Ortygospiza. 

Type. 

1850.  Ortygospiza,  Sundev.  (Efv.  af  Vet.-Ak. 

Fdrh.  Stockh.  1850,  p.  98 O.  polyzona. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  specimens  from  N.E.  Africa,  and  suspect  that  the  two 
N.E.-Afirican  forms  will  be  found  to  differ  from  the  S.- 
African bird ;  if  so,  the  species  with  the  white  round  the  eye 
wiU  stand  as  Ortygospiza  fuscocrissa,  Heugl.,  for  FringiUa 
multizona  is  nothing  but  an  error  in  Des  Murs's  quotation 
from  Temminck.  The  white  circle  round  the  eye  is,  how- 
ever, no  reliable  character. 

Key  to  the  Species, 

a.  Chin  white  and  a  white  band  round  the  eye 70.  O.  polyzona, 

h.  With  no  white  on  the  head 71.  O.  atricoUis. 

70.  Ortygospiza  polyzona. 

FringiUa  polyzona,  Temm.  PL  Col.  1823,  pi.  221.  fig.  3. 

?^^ FHngilla  multizona,  Temm/*  (error),  Des  Murs,  in  Le- 
febvre's  Voy.  Abyss.  1840-45,  p.  117. 

?  Estrelda  polyzona,  Des  Murs,  tom.  cit.  p.  173. 

?  Amadina  polyzona,  RUpp.  Syst.  Uebers.  1845,  p.  77, 

Ortygospiza  polyzona,  Sundev.  OEfv.  af  Vet.-Ak.  Forh. 
Stockh.  1850,  p.  98. 

?  Ortygospiza  fuscocrissa,  Hartl.  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  18, 
Dembea,  Tigr^. 

^Ortygospiza  atricoUis,  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  1871, 
p.  598  (part.). 

Hab.  (N.E.  ?)  S.  and  W.  Afr.      In  Abyssinia  and  Shoa 

this,  or  probably  a  closely  allied  species,  is  found.     It  has 

'not  been  recorded  from  E.  Africa,  and  in  S.  and  W.  Africa 

it  has  only  been  mentioned  from  Matabele,  Transvaal,  Natal, 

and  Angola. 

a,  ?  .  June,  b,  ?  .  October,  Newcastle,  r,  ? .  July, 
Pinetown,  Natal  {Shelley  Mus.).      In  specimen  c  there  is  no 
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white  on  one  side  of  the  head^  and  only  a  few  white  fea.  ihen 
near  the  eye  on  the  other  side,  otherwise  the  specim^^n  is 
apparently  adult. 

71.    OrTYOOSPIZA  ATRICOLLIS. 

Fnngilla  airicollis,  Yieill.  Enc.  M^th.  1823,  p.  990,  Sei^— egal. 

Amadina  lunulata,  Temm.  MS.,  Senegal,  fide  Hartl.         Om. 
W.-Afr.  1857,  p.  148. 

Amadina  polyzona,   Hartl.   torn.   cit.   p.  148,   part.         (oec 
descr.) . 

Oriygospiza  airicollis,  Hartl.  torn.  cit.  p.  274. 

Hab.   N.E.   and  W.   Afr. :    Bongo,   Upper   White  ^TNile, 
Gaboon,  Cape  Lopez,  Casamanse,  and  Senegal. 

14.  Hypochera.  rv 

Type  — 

1850.  Hypochera,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  p.  450    .     .     H,  chalyb^^oi^* 

I  consider  the  present  genus  to  contain  only  one  spe  ^cies, 
varying  slightly  in  size  and  considerably  in  the  gloss,  w 
shades  from  green,  blue,  and  purple  to  almost  dull  black ; 
these  slight  differences  do  not  appear  to  have  any  relatio:^^  ^ 
their  geographical  distribution. 

72.  Hypochera  chalybeata. 

Black   Linnet,    Edwards,  Gleanings,    iii.    17G4,    p.   ^^A 
pi.  362.  fig.  1  (good,  blue  gloss). 

FringiUa  chalybeata.  P.  L.  S.  Mull.  S.  N.   Suppl.  17^  ''^>' 
p.  1G6  (blue  gloss). 

FringiUa  nitens,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  909  (blue  gloss)^ 

FringiUa  ultramarina,  Gm.  torn.  cit.  p.  927  (blue  gloss)  - 

Cornba-sou,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  44,  pi.  21   (bl«e 
gloss). 

Loxigilla  nitens,  Less.  Traite  Oni.  1831,  p.  44i. 

Amadina  nitens,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  199. 

FringiUa  funerea,  De  Tarragon,  Rev.  Zool.  1847,  p.  1^' 
(purple  gloss). 

Philaterm  nitem,  Strickl.  P.  Z.  S.  1850,  p.  218. 

Hypochera  nitens,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  450. 

Hypochera  ultrnmarina,  Bp.  loc.  cit. 


ich 
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Loxiffilla  melas,  Verr.  M S.^  fide  Bp.  loc.  cit. 

Vidua  ultramarina,  Licht.  Nomeiicl.  1854,  p.  49. 

Hypochera  aneoy  Hartl.  J.  f.  O.  1854,  p.  115,  Senegal 
(green  gloss). 

Hypochera  chalybeata,  Sharpe,  Cat.  Afr.  B.  1871,  p.  64. 

Hypochera  nigerrima,  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  133,  An- 
gola (purple  gloss). 

Hypochera  purpurascens,  Reiehen.  J.  f.  O.  1883,  p.  221, 
Usagua,  Lindi  (purple  gloss). 

Hab.  The  whole  of  Africa  south  from  about  16°  N.  lat. 

a.  February,     b,  April,  Natal  {Shelley  Mus.). 

15.  Vidua.  ^ 

Type. 

1800.   Vidua,  Cuv.  Anat.  Comp.  Table  Ois.     .  F.  principalis, 
1850.   Videstrelda,   Lafrcsn.    Rev.    et    Mag. 

Zool.  1850,  p.  325 V.  regia. 

1850.  Steganura,  Reiclib.  Syst.  Nat.  pi.  76    .  V.  paradisea, 

1850.  Tetranura,  Reichb.  torn.  cit.  pi.  78  .     .  F.  regia. 
1882.  Linura,  Reichb.  Orn.  Centralbl.  1882, 

p.  91 V.fischeri. 

The  genus  Vidua  appears  to  me  to  differ  from  Hypochera 
only  in  having  the  two  or  four  central  tail-feathers  much 
elongated.  If  I  divided  the  genus  Vidua,  I  should  require 
five  genera  for  the  reception  of  the  six  species. 

Vidua  hypocherina  and  F.  nitens,  of  which  I  have  examined 
the  types,  are  identical. 

F.  principalis  was  divided  by  Dr.  Ilartlaub  into  two 
species,  one  with  the  chin  white,  and  the  other  with  it  black  ; 
but  every  intermediate  form,  from  one  black  feather  to  twenty 
or  more  on  the  chin,  I  have  met  with. 

F.  svperciliosa  is  only  known  to  me  by  the  description 
and  fine  illustration  given  by  Vieillot  from  a  specimen  in 
Temminck^s  collection.  This  species  has,  I  believe,  never 
since  been  met  with.  It  is  the  only  Vidua  ever  described 
with  only  two  elongated  tail-feathers,  and  thcr^e  are  white 
and  apparently  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  a  Flycatcher 
of  the  genus  Tchitrta.     The  type  is  not  in  the  Paris  Museum, 
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and  maj,  I  thinks  have  been  found  to  be  a  made-up  bird 
and  destroyed.  So  much  doubt  do  I  feel  with  regard  to  this 
bird^  that  I  think  until  it  is  rediscovered^  or  the  type  care- 
fully examined^  it  might  with  advantage  be  omitted  from  the 
African  list. 

V,  paradisea  has  generally  been  divided  into  two  species — 
the  typical  race  from  W.  Africa,  and  Vidtui  verreauai,  Cass., 
from  E.  and  S.  Africa ;  but  their  diCferences  I  consider  of  too 
trivial  a  nature  to  be  recognized  with  any  advantage.  The 
only  character  I  can  find  for  V.  verreauxi  is  the  absence  of 
any  chestnut  shade  on  the  hind  neck.  There  is  no  constant 
difference  in  their  measurements.  In  six  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  from  the  Gambia,  five  have  the  chestnut 
shade  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  one  is  without  that 
shade. 

Key  to  the  Species, 

a.  Bill  red. 

a\  Elongated  tail-feathers  of  moderate  breadth 
'    throughout  their  length.     Breast  black  or 

white  in  adults, 
a"-*.  With  four  elongated  tail-feathers,  black. 

«'.  Entire  plumage  glossy  greenish  black  . .   73.   V,  hypoeherina, 

fr*.  Underparts  white     74.    V,  principalia. 

h'K  With  two  elongated  tail-feathers,  white  . .   76.   V.  supercHiosa. 
h^.  Elongated  tail-feathers  very  narrow.     Under- 
parts buff, 
c'-'.  Four  centre  tail-feathers  white  and  equally 
narrow  throughout  their  length.     Crown 
buff.    Neck  and  sides  of  the  head  black  . .  70.   V,  fischen. 
d^.  Centre  tail-feathers  black  and  extremely 
narrow,  widening   out   near  their    ends. 
Crown  black.  Neck,  ear-coverts,  and  throat 
buff   77. '  Fl  reyia. 

b.  Bill  black.     Four  elongated  tail-feathers  very 

broad,  narrowing  towards  their  ends.     Entire 

head  and  throat  black    78.   F.  paradisea, 

73.  Vidua  hypocherina. 

Vidua  hypoche7'ina ,  Verr.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1856,  p.  260, 
pi.  16  (bad),  W.  Afr.  (type  exam.). 

Vidua  splendens,  Reichen.  Oru.  Ccntralbl.  1879,  p.   IHO, 
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Kiparaja  (type  exam.)  ;  Forbes,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  475,  pi.  47. 
fig.  1  (good). 

Hab.  E.  and  W.  Africa :  E.  Africa  between  1°  and  f  S. 
lat.  firom  Kiparaja  to  Ugogo;  and  in  W.  Africa,  Casamanse 
and  Gambia. 

74.  Vidua  principalis. 

Long-tailed  Sparrow,  Edwards,  Nat.  Hist.  B.  1760,  fig.  2 
(good^  in  moult  with  long  tail,  brown  plumage) .  ^ 

Emberiza  serena,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  312  (not  in  full 
plumage). 

Emberiza  vidua,  Linn.  loc.  cit.  (in  full  plumage). 

Emberiza  principalis,  Linn.  loc.  cit.,  ex  Edw. 

Veuve  Dominicaine,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  61,  pi.  30 
(good,  white  chin) . 

Vidua  principalis,  Cuv.  Regne  An.  i.  1817,  p.  388. 

Vidua  Serena,  Cuv.  loc.  cit. 

Pringilla  serena,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  216. 

Pringilla  principalis,  WeOil,  tom.  cit.  p.  219. 

Vidua  erythrorhyncha,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  176, 
pi.  12  (good,  black  chin) . 

Estrelda  serena,  Des  Murs,  in  Lefebvre^s  Voy.  Abyss.  1845- 
50,  p.  113. 

Videstrelda  serena,  Lafr.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1850,  p.  325. 

?  Vidua  fuUginosa,  Licht.  Nomencl.  1854,  p.  49. 

Vidua  decora  J  Hartl.  Ibis,  1862,  p.  240,  Angola  (type 
exam.,  black  chin). 

Hab.  Africa,  generally  south  from  about  16°  N.  lat. 

a,cf .  July,  Bejook.  6,  ^ ,  full  plumage.  December,  c,  d. 
October,  nearly  full  plumage,  d,  ^.  September,  Wf  moult, 
e,  ^ .  June,  full  moult.  Natal.  /.  March,  full  moult,  Cape- 
Coast  Castle  {Shelley  Mus.). 

75.  Vidua  superciliosa. 

'^FHngiUa  superciliosa,  Temm.,''  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  p.  216 
(ex  Temm.),  1817;  Vieill.  &  Oud.  Gal.  Ois.  i.  1825,  p.  73, 
pi.  61. 

Vidua  superciliosa,  Oriff.  ed.  Cuv.  R^ne  An.  ii.  1829, 
p.  150. 
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Videsirelda  mpercUiosa,  Lafr.  Rev.  et  Mag.  7ahA.  1H50, 
p.  325. 

Hab,  Africa. 

76.  Vidua  fisciieri. 
Linura  fischeri,  Reichen.  Orn.   Centralbl.    1882,   p.  91, 

Usejj^a  (ty|)e  exam.). 

Vidua  {Linura)  fischeri,    Reichen.   J.  f.  O.   1882,  p.  S50, 
pi.  ii.  fig.  !,(??. 

Hab,  E.  Afr.,  Usegua. 

77.  Vidua  regia. 

Emberiza  regia,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  313. 
Veuve  h  quatre  brim,    Vieill.  Ois.    Chant.    1805,  p.  59, 

pis.  3t  (ad.  good),  35  (juv.). 

Vidua  regia,  Cuv.  Uegnc  An.  i.  1817,  p.  388. 

Fringiiia  regia,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  220. 

Videsirelda  regia,  Lafr.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1850,  p.  325. 

Tetuenura  regia,  Ilcichb.  Singvog.   1861,  p.  61,  pi.  i 
fig*;  217,218. 

Estrelda  carlelita,  Haiti.  Ibis,  1868,  p.  46  (Natal). 

Hab,  S.  and  W.  Africa.      In  S.   Africa  it  ranges  fro? 
Matabelc    and    the   Transvaal    to    Damara   and    Bengue 
In  W.  Africa    it  has   probably    lx?cn   introduced ;    for 
Rochcbrunc  is  the  only  person  who  has  recorded  it  fi 
Casamanse  and  Senegambia,  where,  he  states,  it  is  rare. 

78.  Vidua  paradisea. 

Emberiza    paradiscea,    Linn.    S.    N.    i.    1766,    p.   ^S^Mll^ 
Angola. 

Veuve  a  collier   d'or,   Vieill.    Ois.   Chant.    1805,   p.         63, 
pis.  37  (ad.  good),  38  (juv.  good). 

Fringiiia  paradisea,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  213. 

Vidua  paradisea,  Cuv.  Rfegne  An.  i.  1817,  p.  388. 

Vidua  verreauxi,  Cass.  Pr.  Ac.  Philad.  1850,  June,  p-    ^ 
Abvi^inia. 

Sleganura  paradisea,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  449. 

Vidua  sphtenura,  Vcrr.  MS.,  fide  Bp.  loc.  cit.  July. 

Sleganura  sph^nura,  Bp.  loc.  cit. 
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Videstrelda  paradisea,  Lafr,  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1850, 
p.  825. 

Steganura  paradisea,  var.  australis,  Hcugl.  Faun.  Roth. 
Meeres,  1855,  no.  161,  fide  Heugl.  1871. 

Steganura  verreauxi,  Sclat.  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  110. 

Vidua  paradisea  orientalis,  lleugl.  Orn.  N.O.-Afr.  1871, 
p.  583. 

Hab.  The  whole  of  Africa  south  from  about  17°  N.  lat., 
except  in  the  extreme  south,  as  Natal,  Cape  Colony,  and 
Namaqiialand. 

16.    COLIUSPASSER.  Type. 

1831.  Oryx,  Less.  (necOken,  1816,  Mam.) 

Traits,  Orn.  p.  437 C  capensis, 

1837.  Euplectes,   Swains,    (nee    Evpiectus, 

Leach,  1817)  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  p.  180  C.  capensis. 
1835-40.  Coliuspasser,  RUpp.  Neue   Wirb. 

p.  98,  pi.  36.  fig.  2 C  laticaudus. 

1817.  Penthetria,    Cab.    Arch.     Naturges. 

1847,  p.  331 C.  laticaudus, 

1849.  Coliustruthus,  Sundev.  (Efv.  K.  Vet.- 

Ak.  Forh.  Stockh.  18 i9,  p.  158    .  C,  laticaudus, 

1849.  Chera,  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii.  p.  355     .     .  C.  procne, 

1850.  Orynx,  Reichb.  Syst.  Nat.  p.  76  .     .  C  capensis, 
1850.  Xanthomelanaf  Bp.  Consp.  i.  p.  447  .  C,  capensis, 

1850.   Urobrachya,  Bp.  loc.  cit C.  axillaris. 

1850.  Pentheria,  Bp.  loc.  cit C,  laticaudus, 

1861.  MoA^,  Reichb.  Singvog.  p.  61,  pi.  26. 

figs.  219,  220 C.  ardens. 

Coliuspasser,  although  not  a  correctly  classical  name,  can- 
not, I  maintain,  be  superseded  by  Penthetria,  proposed  as  an 
amendment  more  than  seven  years  later. 

The  present  genus,  as  I  have  employed  it,  contains  a  very 
ifell-marked  group  of  species  with  many  striking  characters 
in  common^  and  not  differing  in  any  more  essential  points 
than  in  the  length  of  the  tail  in  adult  males.  This  genus 
more  nearly  approaches  Pyromelana  than  Vidua,  the  winter 
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plumages  in  this  and  the  next  genua  being  almost  identical 
in  colouring. 

The  members  of  the  present  genus  appear  pcculiarlj  liaUe 
to  melanism,  and  I  consider  it  proved  that  the  Vtdua  amcohr, 
Cass.,  is  nothing  but  a  black  variety  of  C.  ardens,  for  in  tk 
Berlin  Museum  I  have  examined  three  specimens  from  Mi* 
lengue,  in  Angola — one  entire  black,  labelled  Pentketm 
cancolor ;  another  is  the  typical  red-collared  C.  arden$ ;  and 
the  third  is  exactly  intermediate,  the  collar  being  traced  ia 
dull  red.  Other  varieties  of  this  species  I  have  seen  witk 
the  collar  orange. 

There  is  at  present  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibitioi 
a  specimen  of  C.  axUiaritj  in  which  the  chestnut  on  tht 
wings  is  reduced  to  only  a  few  markings.  The  amouot  of 
rufous  is  not  an  absolutely  constant  ciiaractcr,  for  there  b  * 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum  from  Mombas  in  which  the 
wing  is  unrecognizable  from  that  of  the  Natal  bird.  I 
therefore  consider  C.  phaniceus,  Heugl.,  which  I  oooc 
described  as  Urobrachya  zanzibarica,  as  only  a  variety  witk 
no  positively  constant  characters,  but  the  commonest  for^ 
of  this  species  north  of  the  Zambesi. 

I  have  based  my  divisions  of  C.  capemns  with  a  lai^  *^ 
small  race,  and  C.  xanihomelas  as  a  subspecies^  upon    '^ 
colouring  of  the  under  surface  of  the  quills,  in  the  legs 
paler  and  the  thighs  brown  in  C.  capefuis,  while  in  C. 
thotneloM  the  thighs  are  black;  but  this  latter  charactr'  '^^ 
subject  to  modifications.     The  Camaroons  bird^  type  of 
plectes  phcenicomeruM,  Gray,  belongs  to  the  small  S.^Afrii 
form.     As  the  Camaroons  is  out  of  a  natural  range  for 
bird    and   no   other   specimens   have   been   recorded 
W.  Africa,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  possibly  an 
cage-bird. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

a.  I'uder  wiug-coverta  entin»ly  black.    Tail  venr 
longr. 
aK  Least  series  of  wiog-covcrts  ficarlet,  median 

neries  white 7U.   C  prfcmt. 
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6\  Entire  wings  black. 
^.  With  or  without  a  red  or  orange  collar 

acroas  the  base  of  the  throat 80.  C  aniens, 

e*.  Crown,  nape,  and  a  broad  collar  red  81.  C  laticatuiM. 

^.  Under  wing-coverts  black,  with  the  outer  por- 
tion yellowish    fawn-colour.      Least    wing- 
coverts  orange,  median  series  cinnamon   ....  82.  C.  hartlauhi. 
\  Under    wing-coverts    not   black,  with   some 
bright  colours  on  the  wing-corerts. 
1^.  Scapidars  jellow.     Lower  back  black. 

^.  Back  between  the  scapulars  black 83.  C.  maeroeercun. 

^.  Entire  mantle  joUow    84.  C  macrurui. 

«*.  Entire  back  black. 
/'.  With  a  conspicuous  white  basal  portion 
to  the  primaries. 
/*.  Least  wing-coverts  bright  yellow  ....  85.  C.  alhonotatm, 

^.  Least  wing-coverts  ch&stnut 80.  C.  eques. 

f^.  With  no  white  on  the  quills.  Toil  of 
moderate  length  and  rounded,  with 
some  chestnut  on  the  wings. 

A*.  Lesser  wing-coverts  scarlet 87.  C  ckxUlaris, 

f*.  Leaser  wing-coverts  chrome-yellow ....  8S.   C  boeagii. 
/'.  Upper  back  and  upper  tail-coverls  black, 
remainder  of  the  back  vellov^. 
A*.  Legs  pale  brown;    under  surface  of  the 
quills  paler,  with  distinct    buff   inner 
margins;   upper  surface  of  tho  wing- 
feathers  more  broadly  edged  with  pale 

brown;  thiglis  browner 8!).  C.  caj^ns.H. 

^.  Legs  dark  brown  ;  under  Murface  of  the 
quills  darker,  with  or  without  indica- 
tions of  narrow  brown  inner  margins  t  > 
the  quills;  upper  surface  of  the  wing- 
feathers  less  broadly  edged  with  ]>ale 
brown ;  thighs  blacker  00.  C.  xanthom  'la9. 

79.    COLIUSPASSER  PROCNE. 

^mberiza  procne,  Bodd.  Tabl.  PI.  Knl.   1783,  p.   39.  no. 

S. 

^tAMcia  caffra,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  858. 

^mberiza  longicauda,  Gm.  torn.  cit.  p.  884. 

^euve  a  epatUettes,  Vicill.  Ois.  Chant.    1805,  p.  06,  pis. 

cJ ,  40  ?    (good). 
t^ringilla  longicanda,  Vieill.  N.  I"),  xii.  1S17,  p.  218. 

*t.  V. — VOL.  IV.  2  b 
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Vidua  longicauda,  Cuv.  Rfegne  An.  i.  1817,  p.  388. 

Fringilla  caffra,  Lieht.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  p.  22. 

Vidua  phomicopterus,  Swains.  Class.  B.  ii.  1837,  p.  IL  *' 

pi.  161. 

Chera  procne,  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii.  1849,  p.  355. 

Penthetria  longicauda,  Lieht.  Nomenel.  1854,  p.  49. 

Chera  caffra,  Reichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  65,  pi.  29.  fij 
230-232. 

Hab.  S.  Africa :  Transvaal,  Natal,  eastern  portion  of  Caj 
Colony,  and  Benguela. 

80.    COLIVSPASSER  ARDENS. 

Emberiza   ardens,    Bodd.    Tabl.    PL    Enl.    1783,    p.    3 
no.  647. 

Emberiza  signata,  Scop.  Faun,  et  Flor.  Insub.  1786,  p.  9 
ex  Sonn. 

Emberiza  panayensis,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  885. 

Vidua  lenociniay  Less.  Traite  Orn.  1831,  p.  437,  Cape  (i 
partial  moult). 

Vidua  torquata,  Less.  Compl.  Buff.  viii.  1837,  p.  278,  Ca 
(with  a  yellow  collar) . 

Vidua  rubritorques,  Swains.  B.  W.  Air.  i.  1837,  p.  174 
Senegambia. 

Vidua  concolor,  Cass.  Pr.  Ac.  Philad.  1848,  p.  66,  Afri 
(black  var.);  id.  Joum.  Ac.  Philad.  1849,  p.  241,  pi.  30 
fig.  1. 

Vidua  ardens,  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.  1849,  p.  355. 

Coliustruthus  coucolor,  Sundev.  OEfv.  K.  Vet.-Ak.  Forh. 
Stockh.  1849,  p.  158. 

Penthetria  rubritorques,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  448. 

Penthetria  concolor,  Bp.  loc.  cit. 

Penthetria  ardent,  Cab.  Mus.  Heiu.  i.  1851,  p.  177. 

Niobe  ardens,  Reichb.  Singvog.   1861,  p.  61,  pi.  26.  figs. 
219,220. 

Penthetria  hartlaubi,  Cab.    (nee  Bocage,   1881)   J.  f.  O. 
1883,  p.  318,  Wakkola  (Emin  Bey,  type  exam.). 

Coliustruthus  ardens,  Finseh,  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  135. 

Ffab,  S.E.  and  W.  Africa.     On  the  eastern  side  it  ranges 
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from  about  5°  N.  lat.  to  Natal  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  has  been  recorded  on  the  West  Coast  from 
Angola,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Seneganibia. 

81.  COLIUSPASSER  LATICAUDUS. 

Fringilla  laticauda,  Lieht.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  p.  24, 
Nubia. 

Coliuspasser  torquatus,  Riipp.  Neue  Wirb.  1835-40, 
pp.  98,  101,  pi.  36.  fig.  2,  Simien. 

Vidua  laticauda,  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.  1849, 
p.  355. 

Penthetria  laticauda,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  448. 

Coliuspasser  laticauda,  Blanf.  Geol.  &  Zool.  Abyss.  1870, 
p.  405. 

Hab,  N.E.  and  E.  Africa,  from  about  15°  N.  to  4°  S. 
lat. ;  Abyssinia,  Shoa,  Kilimanjaro. 

82.  CoLlUSPASS£R  HARTLAUBI. 

Penthetria  hartlaubi,  Bocage,  Orn.  Angola,  1881,  p.  341, 
Caconda. 

Hab.  S.  Africa ;  Caconda  in  Benguela. 

83.  COLIUSPASSER  MACROCERCUS. 

Yellow-shouldered  Oriole,  Brown,  III.  Zool.  1776,  p.  22, 
pi.  11  (good). 

Fringilla  macrocerca,  Licht.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  p.  24, 
note  d.  Nubia. 

Coliuspasser  flaviscapulatus,  Riipp.  Neue  Wirb.  1835-40, 
pp.  98,  101,  Abyssinia  (type  exam.). 

?  Coliuspasser  macrurus,  Riipp.  Syst.  IJebers.  1845,  p.  77, 
Abyssinia. 

Vidua  macrocerca,  Ues  Murs  in  Lefebvre's  Voy.  Abyss. 
1845-50,  p.  172. 

Penthetria  flaviscapulatus,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  449. 

Penthetria  macroura.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  176. 

Hab.  N.E.  Africa,  between  15°  and  10°  N.  lat.  Con- 
fined to  Abyssinia. 

a,  (J.  July,  N.E.  Africa  {Brit.  Mas.), 

2b2 
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84.    COLIUSPASSER  MACRURUS. 

Loxia  macroura,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  845. 

Loxia  longicauda,   Lath,    (nee  Gm.)    Ind.  Orn.  i.   1790, 
p.  373. 

Frinffilla  flavoptera,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  69,  pi.  41 
(good). 

Frinffilla  chrysoptera,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  214. 

Penthetria  macroura,  Cab.  Orn.  Notiz.  1847,  p.  331. 

Vidua  macroura,  Gray  &  Mitchell,  Gen.  B.  ii.  1849, 
p.  355. 

Coliustruihus  macrourus,  Cass.  Pr.  Ac.  Philad.  1859, 
p.  136. 

Coliuspasser  macroura,  Bonvier,  Cat.  Marche,  1875, 
p.  24. 

Hab.  N.E.,  E.,  and  W.  Africa  South  from  about  IS''  N. 
lat. ;  it  ranges  to  Melindi  on  the  east  coast,  and  to  the 
Quanza  on  the  west. 

85.  COLIUSPASSER  ALBONOTATUS. 

Vidua  albonotata,  Cass.  Pr.  Ac.  Philad.  1848,  p.  65, 
Natal ;  id.  Joum,  Ac.  Philad.  1849,  p.  241,  pi.  30.  fig.  2. 

Urobrachya  albonotata,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  448. 

Penthetria  albonotata,  F.  &  H.  Vog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p.  420. 

Hab.  S.  and  W.  Africa  :  Shir^,  Zambesi,  Matabele, 
Transvaal,  Natal,  Benguela,  Angola,  Loanga  Coast,  and 
Gaboon. 

a,  Gaboon  {Brit,  Mus,). 

86.  COLIUSPASSER  EQUES. 

Vidua  eques,  Hartl.  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  p.  106,  pi.  15,  Kazeli 
(Speke). 

Penthetria  eques,  F.  &  H.  Vog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p.  420. 

Urobrachya  eques,  Fisch.  Zeitsch.  ges.  Orn.  1884,  p.  326. 

Hab,  E.  Africa,  between  5°  N.  lat.  and  5°  S.  lat. ;  from 
Lado  to  Kitui. 

87.  COLIUSPASSER  AXILLARIS. 

Vidua,  sp.  ?,  Smith,  S.  Afr.  Quart.  Jonrn.  1831,  p.  12. 
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Vidua  axillaris,  Smith,  111.  Zool.  S.  Afr.  1838,  pi.  17 
(good),  Caffraria. 

Urobrachya  axillaris,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  447,  S.  Africa. 

Coliuspasser  phfBniceus,  Heugl.  Syst.  Uebers.  1856,  p.  39, 
QO.  394,  Sobat  R.  (no  descr.). 

Urobrachya  axillaris,  An  tin.  Cat.  1864,  p.  68,  N.E. 
Africa. 

Penthetria  axillaris,  F.  &  H.  Vog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p.  421. 

Urobrachya  zanzibarica,  Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  586, 
Lamu,  Malindi,  Pangani. 

Urobrachya  phcenicea.  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1882,  p.  122. 

Hab,  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.  Africa.  Southward  from  about  9* 
N.  lat.  to  Mosambique,  also  Natal  and  the  eastern  portion 
of  Cape  Colony. 

The  N.E.  and  £.  African  may  generally,  but  not  always,  be 
distinguished  from  the  S.  African  birds. 

a,  ^  ad.  Bombalike,  near  Mombas  {Brit,  Mus,).  In 
this  specimen  the  wing  is  unrecognizable  from  that  of  the 
S.  African  bird ;  but  the  bill  is  slightly  stouter  and  rougher. 

88.  CoLIUSPASSER  BOCAOII. 

Urobrachya  axillaris,  Sharpe  (nee  Smith),  P.  Z.  S.  1869, 
p.  566,  Colombo,  in  Angola  (spec.  exam.). 

Urobrachya  bocagei,  Sharpe,  Cat.  Afr.  B.  1871,  p.  63, 
Angola,  Mossamedes  (types  exam.). 

Penthetria  bocagei,  Bocage,  Orn.  Angola,  1881,  p.  343, 
Benguela,  Quanza. 

Urobrachya  affinis.  Cab.  Orn.  Centralbl.  1881,  p.  183, 
Hab.?  (type  exam.). 

Urobrachya  mechowi.  Cab.  loc.  cit.,  Angola  (type  exam.). 

Hab,  S.  and  W.  Africa.  Confined  to  Benguela  and 
A^Dgola. 

89.  COLIUSPASSER  CAPENSIS. 

Loxia  capensis,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  306,  Cape. 
Loxia  n(Bvia,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  845  (in  moult). 
Coccothraustes  capensis,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xiii.  1817,  p.  527. 
FHngilla  phalerata,  Licht.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  p.  22,  Cape. 
Oryx  capensis.  Less.  Traits  Orn.  1831,  p.  438. 
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Eupkctes  capensis,  Ilartl.  Verz.  Brem.  1844,  p.  G9. 

Corythus  capetmSy  Uahn  &  Kiist.  Vug.  Ab.  &c.  Lief,  xif . 
1850,  pi.  4. 

Oryna  approximans,  Cab.  Mus.  Ilein.  i.  1851,  p.  177,  S. 
Afr.  (small  var.). 

Oryx  minor,  Reichb.  Singvog.  1861,  p.  59,  pi.  24.  6g».  210, 
211,  S.  Afr.  (small  yar.). 

Euplecies  phoenicomerus,  Gray,  Aun.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Httt. 
scr.  3,  vol.  X.  p.  414  (18G2),  Camaroons  (type  exam.). 

Ploceus  capensis,  Pelz.  Reise  Novara,  Vog.  1 8G5,  p.  90. 

Euplecies  xanihomeias,  Gurucy  (iicc  Iliipp.),  Ibis,  18GK. 
p.  51,  Natal. 

Pyromeiana  capensis,  Sharpens  ed.  Layard,  B.  S.  Afr.  18HI, 
pp.  463, 849. 

Hab.  The  whole  of  South  Africa  and  the  Camarooos  in  W. 
Africa,  the  larger  race  being  apparently  confined  to  Cape 
Colony. 

90.    CoLIUSPASSER  XANTHOUELAS. 

Euplectes  xanihomeias,  Kiipp.  Neue  Wirb.  1835-1840, 
p.  94,   Abys^inia;    id.   Syst.    Uebers.    18K>,   p.   76,  pi.  28 

(g(KKl) . 

Euplecies  siicius,  Heugl.  Syst  Uebers.  1K65,  p.  39. 

Pyromeiana  capensis,  F.  &  II.  Vog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p.  110 
(part.),  E.  Afr. 

Euplecies  capensis,  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  1871,  p.  573. 

Orynx  xanihomeias,  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  231. 

Oryx  xanihomeias,  Fisch.  &  llcichen.  J.  f.  O.  1879,  p.  ^1. 

Oryx  capensis,  Fisch.  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  134.1 

Hub,  N.E.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.  Afr.  In  E.  Africa  from  about 
15^  N.  lat.  to  about  20  S.  lat. ;  Abyssinia  to  Matabele  Land. 

There  is  a  very  typical  specimen  in  the  British  Muteoa 
labelled  Hope;  Fontein,  near  Gubclewaya  {Oaii*s), 

17.   Fykomelana. 

1831.  Pyromeiana,  Bp.  Saggio  Distr.  Met.  An.  Vert.      T^p*. 

1831,  p.  141 P.  oris. 

1861.   Taha,  lleichb.  Singvog.  p.  73 P.  iaks. 
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This  is  a  very  well-defined  compact  genus,  composed  of 
thirteen  species,  of  which  ten  are  very  strongly  marked ;  the 
other  three,  P.  scioana,  Salvad.,  P.  taha,  Smith,  and  P. 
Mticta,  Heugl.(  =  P.  ladoensifi,  Reichen.),  have  been  frequently 
confounded,  but  are,  I  consider,  undoubtedly  good  species. 

To  the  surrounding  genera,  Colitispasser  and  Quelea,  they 
show  a  marked  affinity  in  the  colouring  of  their  winter  dress. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

a.  Under  surface  of  the  wings  entirely  black. 
a\  Crown,  neck,  and  lower  back  orange-red ; 
mantle  reddish  fawn-colour ;  upper  half  of 

throat  black    91.  P.Jhmmiceps, 

6*.  Front  half  of  the  crown  black ;  mantle  yellow ; 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  brown;  black 

of  throat  confined  to  chin 92.  P.  gierowi, 

&  Under  sur&ce  of  the  wings  not  black. 
e^.  Entire  neck  red. 

c*.  Upper  and  under  tail-coverts  and  pale  por- 
tion of  the  abdomen  not  red 93.  P,fnedenchs<mi. 

(P.  Upper  and  under  tail-coverts  and  pale  por- 
tion of  the  abdomen  red. 

cP.  Chin  and  upper  throat  black 94.  P.  orir, 

€*,  Chin  and  entire  throat  red. 
e*.  Entire  upper  half  of  the  head  black  . .  96.  P.  francufcana. 
/*,  Black  on  upper  half  of  the  head  con- 
fined to  the  forehead 90.  P.  nigrifrons. 

cT.  Crown  and  back  half  of  the  neck  red  ;  entire 

throat  black    97.  P.  nigriventrit. 

e*.  Forehead  and  front  of  crown  red  ;  remainder 

of  the  head  and  neck  black 98.  P.  diademata, 

f^.  Entire  head  black ;  back  orange-yellow  ....   99.  P.  aitrea. 
g^.  Crown,  lower  back,  and  upper  nnd  imder  tail- 
coverts  bright  yellow. 
g^.  With  no  yellow  collar  across   the  lower 
throat. 
^.  Larger :  wing  2*8  inches ;  with  no  yellow 

on  the  chest  100.  P.  tcioana. 

h^.  Smaller  :  wing  26  to  22  inches  ;  with  a 
yellow  patch  on  each  side  of  the  crop. 
A*.  Larger :  wing  2*4  to  2*5  inches ;  sides 
of  the  body  between  the  crop-patch 
and  thigh  not  mottled  with  yellow. .   101.  P.  taha. 
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i*.  Sm&ller :  wing  2*2  inches  ;  Mes  of  the 
hody  between  the  crop-patch  and 
thigh  yellow,  or  mottled  with  yel- 
low      102.  P.  9tietm. 

K*,  With  a  yellow  collar  across  the  crop    ....    103.  P.  mfrm. 

91.  Pyromelana  flammiceps. 

Euplecies  flammiceps,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  18$, 
pi.  13,  Senegal. 

Oryx  pet  Hi,  Des  Murs,  in  Lefcbvre's  Voy.  Abyts.  1845- 
60,  p.  112. 

Euplectes  craspedqpterus,  Ileugl.  Syst.  Ucben.  1856,  p.  SO, 
no.  383. 

Euplectes  flaviceps  (lape.  eal.),  Hartl.  P.  Z.  S.  186S, 
p.  106. 

Euplectes  pyn-hozana,  Ileugl.  J.  f.  O.  1864,  p.  247. 

Pyromelana  flammiceps,  F.  &  II.  Yog.  Ostafr.  1870, 
p.  414. 

Hab.  N.E.,  E.,  S.?,  and  W.  Afr.,  between  about  15**  X. 
lat.  and  10  S.  lat.  From  Abyssinia  to  Lindi  on  the  rail 
coast,  and  from  the  Quauza  to  Senegal  on  the  west.  ?  Ben- 
guela  (Brit,  Mus,). 

92.  Pyromelana  gierowi. 

Euplectes gierowii,  Cab.  Orn.  Ccntralbl.  1880,  p.  6,  Quania; 
id.  J.  f.  O.  1880,  p.  106,  pi.  3.  fig.  2. 
Hab,  W.  Afr.,  Quanza  in  Angola. 

93.  Pyromelana  rRiEDCRicnsoNi. 

Euplectes  friederichsoni,  Fi»ch.  &  Koiehen.  J.  f.  O.  IWI» 
p.  54,  Ngaruman. 

Hab,  E.  Afr.,  Ngamman. 

94.  Pyromelana  orix. 

Grenadier,  Edw.  Nat.  Hist.  B.  1743,  pi.  178  (fair). 
Emberiza  orix,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  309,  ex  Edw. 
Loxia  orix,  Daud.  Traite  Orn.  ii.  1800,  p.  377,  Cape. 
Loxie  onx,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1H05,  p.  1(X),  pi.  66  {gootJ> 
Coccothraustes  orix,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xiii.  1817,  p,  536. 
Oryx  oryx,  Less.  Traitd  Orn.  1831,  p.  UiH, 
Euplectes  oryx.  Swains.  B.  \V.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  187. 
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Euplectes  sundevatUi,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  ArlG,  Caf- 
fraria. 

Euplectes  pseudoryx,  Reichb.  Singvog.  18G1,  p.  56,  pi.  23. 
figs.  200-202. 

Euplectes  edwardsi,  Reichb.  torn.  cit.  p.  57,  ex  Edw. 

Euplectes  petiti,  Kirk,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  322,  Zambesi  and 
Shire. 

Pyromelana  oryx,  P.  &  II.  Vog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p.  410. 

Ploceus  oryx,  Woodward,  Zoologist,  1875,  p.  'A397. 

Pyromelana  sundevalli,  Holub  &  Pelz.  Beitr.  Orn.  Siidafr. 
1882,  p.  117. 

Hab.  S.  Afr. :  the  whole  of  S.  Afr. 

95.  Pyromelana  franciscana. 

Loxia  franciscana,  Isert,  Schrift.  Gesell.  Nat.  Frcunde 
Berlin,  ix.  1789,  p.  332,  pi.  9  (fide  Finsch  &  Hartl.). 

Loxia  ignicolor,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  92,  pi.  59 
(good),  Senegal. 

Fringilla  ignicolor,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  198. 

Euplectes  ignicolor,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  184. 

Fringilla  oryx,  Dubois,  Orn.  Galerie,  1839,  p.  44,  pi.  29. 

J  Euplectes  oryx,  Des  Murs,  in  Lefebvre's  Voy.  Abyss. 
1845-50,  p.  111. 

Euplectes  franciscanus,  Hartl.  Orn.  W.-Afr.  1857,  p.  128. 

Pyromelana  franciscana,  Finsch,  J.  f.  0.  1869,  p.  336.* 

Hab.  N.E.,  E.,  and  W.  Afr.,  between  about  15°  N.  lat.  to 
5  S.  lat.,  south  to  Myamusi  in  East  Africa,  and  to  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Niger  on  the  west  coast. 

96.  Pyromelana  nigrifrons. 

Pyromelana    nigrifrons,   Bohm,    J.   f.   0.    1884,   p.  177, 
Karema. 
Bab.  Central  Africa,  Karema  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 

97.  Pyromelana  nigriventkis. 

Euplectes  nigriventris,  Cass.  Pr.  Ac.  Philad.  1^48,  p.  66, 

Zambesi;  id.  Joum.  Ac.  Philad.  1849,  p.  242,  pi.  31.  fig.  1. 

Et^kctes,  sp.?,  Licht.  Nomcncl.   1854,   p.  49,   Mosaia 
bique. 
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Pyromelana  nigriventns^  F.  &  H.  Vug.  Ostafr.  1870, 
p.  415. 

Hab.  E.  Afr.,  between  about  2°  and  15°  S.  lat.;  lim 
Lamu  to  Mosambique 

98.  Pyromelana  diademata. 

Euplectes  diademata,  Fisch.  &  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1878, 
pp.  264,  354,  Malindi  (type  exam.)  ;  1879,  pi.  2.  fig.  1. 
Hab.  E.  Afr.,  Malindi. 

99.  Pyromelana  aurea.     (Plate  IX.  fig.  2.) 
Golden-backed  Finch,  Brown,  III.  Zool.  p.  60,  pi.  25.  Sf.% 

Bcnguela. 

Loxia  aurea,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  846,  ex  Brown. 

Euplectes  aurinotus,  Swains.  An.  in  Menag.  1838,  p.  310, 
ex  Brown. 

Hab,  S.W.  Afr.,  Benguela  and  Quania. 

100.  Pyromelana  scioana. 

Euplectes  scioanus,  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Cir.  Gen.  188t, 
p.  185,  Sboa. 

Hab.  N.E.  Afr.,  Sboa. 

a,  i .  August,  Sboa  [Antinori,  typical  8|)eciinen,  Sketttf 
Mus.), 

101.  Pyromelana  taha. 

Euplectes  taha,  Smitb,  Rep.  Exp.  Expl.  Ccntr.  Afr.  1886, 
p.  50,  Kurricbaine ;  id.  111.  Zool.  S.  Afr.  pi.  7. 

Ploceus  dubius,  Smitb,  Kep.  Exp.  Expl.  Centr.  Afr.  18S6, 
p.  50  (in  moult). 

Euplectes  abyssinicus,  Strickl.  &  Sclat.  (nee  Gm.),  Ccat'- 
Orn.  1850,  p.  150,  Damara. 

Taha  dubia,  Reiebb.  Singvog   1861,  p.  73. 

Hab,  S.  Afr. :  confined  to  S.  Africa,  wberc  it  is  very  p**" 
rally  distributed. 

102.  Pyromelana  sticta. 

?  Fringilla  abyssimca.  (Jm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  927. 
Euplectes  abyssinicus,  Riipp.  Syst.   Ueben.    18 Ki,  f-  *^ 
Abyssinia. 
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Euplecies  sticius,  Heugl.  Syst.  Uebers.  185G,  p.  39.  uo.  385, 
Simeu. 

?  Taha  abyssinica,  Reichb.  Sing^og.  1861,  p.  73,  ex  Gm. 

Euplectes  taha,  Antin.  Cat  1864,  p.  G8. 

Euplectes  habessimicus,  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afir.  1871 , 
p.  575  (part.),  N.E.  Afr. 

Orynx  afer,  Heugl.  torn.  cit.  App.  1873,  p.  exxxiii  (part.), 
N.E.  Afr. 

Euplectes  ladoensis,  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  218,  Lado 
(type  exam.). 

Hob,  N.E.  Afr.,  Abyssinia  and  the  Nile-region  between 
15°  and  5°  N.  lat. 

a,  c^.  June;  b,  ^ .  August,  Lado  {Shelley  Mus.). 

103.  Pyromelana  avra. 

Black-bellied  Grosbeak,  Brown,  111.  1776,  p.  58,  pi.  24. 
fig.  2. 

Loxia  afra,  Gm.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  p.  857,  ex  Brown. 

Loana  melanogastra.  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  i.  1790,  p.  394,  ex 
Brown. 

Worabee,  VieiU.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  52**,  pi.  28** 
(fair). 

Fringilla  abyssinica,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  232. 

?  Coccothraustes  melanogastra,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xiii.  181 7> 
p.  543. 

Fringilla  ranunculacea,  Licht.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  p.  23,  ex 
Worabee  (Vieill.). 

Euplectes  melanogastra,  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  182, 
Senegal. 

Euplectes  afer,  Sharpe,  Cat.  Afr.  B.  1871,  p.  62. 

Pyromelana  afra,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1883,  p.  552. 

Hab.  W.  Afr.,  from  the  Niger  to  Senegambia  and  Fernando 
Po.  The  locality  Quanza  (fVhitely),  fide  Bocagc,  Orn. 
Angola,  p.  338,  is  probably  incorrect. 

18.  QuELEA.  Xypoi 

1850.  Quelea,  Reichb.  Syst.  Nat.  pi.  76      .     .     .  Q.  quei 

1851.  Hyphantica,  Cab.  Mus.  Ilein.  i.  p.  180  .     .  Q.  V^^ 
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This  genus  I  have  divided  into  four  species  belonginf  tu 
two  well-marked  groups — one  characterized  bjr  the  bill  not 
being  red^  and  in  the  fully  adult  male  by  a  red  head,  the  otlicr 
group  by  a  red  bill  in  both  sexes.  In  the  former  the  winter 
plumage  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in  Pyromeiama. 

The  members  of  the  red-billed  group  arc  certainly  subject 
to  considerable  variation  in  brightness^  according  to  age 
and  season,  and  occasionally  somewhat  in  size;  but  I  cu 
detect  no  constant  characters  for  the  separation  of  thew 
varieties. 

I  have  not  kept  Q.  russi  as  a  distinct  species,  as  it  appean 
to  mc  to  be  only  a  pale-headed  variety  of  the  male  of  Q.  itikm^ 
pica,  or  a  very  fully  plumaged  female  of  that  species ;  aad 
Q.  quelea  has  a  similar  variety. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

a.  Rill  never  red ;  head  red  in  adult  males. 

fl\  Bill  longer,  culmen  loss  curved ;  wing  :^5  inchea. 
In  adult  males  bafie  of  the  red  feathers  of  the 
throat  black    104.  Q, 

b\  Hill  shorter,  culmen  more  curved;  wing 
2*3  inches.  In  adult  males  htkse  of  the  red 
feathers  of  the  throat  white 105.   Q. 

b.  Bill  red  ;  no  scarlet  on  the  head. 

c\  In  adult  males,  sides  of  the  head  and  upper 
half  of  the  throat  black. 

H.  Forehead  black 100.  Q.  ^wd^M. 

d\  Forehead  not  black  107.  Q.  mUiufim 

UH.  Quelea  erythrops. 

Ploctus  erythrops,  llartl.  Rev.  Zool.  1^48,  p.  110,  St 
Thomas  Is. 

Euplectes  erythrops,  Hartl.  Abhandl.  nat.  Ver.  Breo.  >i* 
1818,  pi.  8. 

FringiUa  erythrocephala,  Des  Murs  (ncc  Linn.),  Lcfcbfw'* 
Voy.  Abyss.  1850,  p.  119,  Adowa. 

Foudia  erythrops,  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  446. 

Quelea  capitata,  l)u  Buh.  Bull.  Acrad.  Brux.  xiii.  part  1» 
1835,  p.  151,  Senegal. 

Quelta  erythrops,  Heine,  J.  f,  O.  1860,  p.  144. 
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Foudia  h4ematocephala,  Heugl.  J.  f.  0. 186^,  p.  250^  Bongo. 

Calyphantria  hiematocephala,  Heugl.  J.  f.  O.  1867,  p.  390. 

Ploceus  hamatocephala,  F.  &  H.  Vog.  Ostafr.  1870,  p.  407, 
note. 

Hyphantica  htematocephala,  Heugl.  Orn.  N.O.-Afr.  1871, 
p.  545^  pi.  19  a. 

Hyphantica  erythrops,  Pisch.  &  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1879, 
p.  352. 

Hab.  E.  and  W.  Afr.  In  E.  Africa  between  8"  N.  lat. 
and  5°  S.  lat.,  from  Bongo  to  Pangani,  and  the  whole  of  W. 
Afirica  from  the  Quauza  to  Senegambia,  and  the  Islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  Prince. 

105.  QUELEA  CARDINALIS. 

Hyphantica  cardinalis,  Hartl.  J.  f.  O.  1880,  p.  325,  Lado ; 
1881,  pi.  1.  figs.  1,  2. 

Hab,  E.  Afr.,  between  about  5°  N.  lat.  and  5°  S.  lat.,  from 
Lado  to  Ngaruman. 

Oj  (J .  June ;  A,  ?  .  August,  Lado  {Shelley  Mas,) . 

106.  QUELEA  QUELEA. 

BrazUian  Sparrow,  Edw.  Nat.  Hist.  B.  1743,  p.  128,  pi.  271. 
fig.  2. 

^  Loxia  sanffuinirostris,  Linn.  S.  N.  i.  1766,  p.  303,  Asia. 

Emberiza  quelea,  Linn.  torn.  cit.  p.  310,  Africa  (orig.  descr. 
good). 

Lowia  qttelea,  Daud.  Traits  Orn.  ii.  1800,  p.  443. 

Dioch,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant.  1805,  p.  46,  pis.  22  c?,  23   ?  . 

Dioch  rose,  Vieill.  torn.  cit.  p.  48,  pi.  24. 

Fnngilla  quelea,  VieiU.  N.  D.  xii.  1817,  p.  233. 

Loxia  lathami,  Smith,  Rep.  Exp.  Expl.  Centr.  Afr.  1836, 
p.  51,  Kurrichaine. 

Eupkctes  aangtdnirostris.  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837, 
p.  188. 

Ploceus  sanffuinirostris,  Chapman,  Trav.  S.  Afr.  ii.  1848, 
p.  401. 

Quelea  sanguinirostris.  Bp.  Consp.  i.  1850,  p.  445. 

Hyphantica  sangmnirostris,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1851,  p.  180 
(part.). 
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Quelea  occideniali^,  Uartl.  Om.  W.-Afr.   1857,   p.  129, 
Senegal^  Casamaiise,  Guinea. 

Quelea   lathami,   Ileichb.    Siiigvog.    18G1,  p.  67,  pi.  Sa 
fig8.  236-238. 

Quelea  quelea,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  356. 

Hab.  S.  and  W.  Afr.  The  whole  of  S.  Africa  and  W. 
Africa,  from  Guinea  to  Scncgambia. 

a,  ^  J  Transvaal,  no.  77.7.11.343,  han  the  typical  bhck 
of  the  head  surrounded  by  pink  \  b,  *'  ^ ,"  Transvaal,  no. 
77.7.11.167,  has  the  portions  of  the  head  which  are  black  ia 
typical  adult  males  buff,  and  these  parts  are  surromidcd 
with  pink  {Brit.  Mus.),  6  is  a  good  S. -African  parallel  of 
Ploceus  russi,  Finsch.  There  is  another  btriking  variety  of 
both  this  and  the  next  species,  which  is  not  very  uucommoo, 
in  which  the  plumage  is  rufous  or  cinnamon,  strongly  mottled 
with  black. 

107.  Quelea  jEthiopica. 

Emberiza  quelea,  Des  Murs  (nee  Linn.),  in  Lcftbvre't  Voy. 
Abyss.  1850,  p.  119. 

Floceu9  safiffuinirostris,  var.  athiopicus,  Suudev.  (Efv.  K. 
Vet.-Ak.  Forh.  Stockh.  1850,  p.  126. 

Plocevi  sanguinirostris  var.  major,  Sundev.  1.  c. 

Ploceus  sanffuinirostris,  Strickl.  P.  Z.  S.  1850,  p.  218,  Kor- 
dofan. 

Coccothraustei  sangutnirostris,  lleugl.  Syst.  Tebcra.  l^t 
p.  39.  no.  357. 

Quelea  orientalis,  Ileugl.  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  27,  Bogus,  Abys- 
sinia. 

Quelea  sanguimroatris,  Antin.  Cat.  186^1-,  p.  (57. 

Quelea  <vthiopica,  Blanf.  Gcol.  &  Zool.  Abyss.  1870,  p.  -1*^ 

Ploceus  ntssi,  Mnsch,  Gefied.  Welt,  1877,  p.  317,  Africa- 

llyphautorniM  quelea^  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  232. 

Hyphantlca  sanguinirottris,  Finsch,  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  13-* 

Euplertes  gregaria,  V.  v.  Wiirt.  MS.    ) 

Ijoxia  aj'ricaua,  P.  v.  Wiirt.  MS.  /    tiile  ileugl. 

Quelea  siicia,  P.  v.  Wiirt.  MS.  I 

iiab,   N.K.  and  W.  Afr.,   soutimurd  from  alxiut  1^    •  * 
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lat.  to  Ugogo^  and  possibly  Mosambique^  ou  the  east  side^  and 
to  Sen^ambia  on  the  west  coast. 

a  and  b  {Brit.  Mm.).  Bright  varieties:  cheeks  and  ear- 
coverts  buff,  breast  shaded  with  rufous ;  very  typical  forms 
of  Ploceus  russi,  Finsch.  I  have  examined  very  similar  spe- 
cimens in  the  Berlin  and  Paris  Museums.  They  have  occa- 
sionally the  sides  of  the  head  and  throat,  which  would  be 
black  in  typical  males,  slightly  marked  out  in  brown ;  but  I 
find  no  sex  attached  to  any  of  the  labels.  In  the  Zoological 
Society's  Gardens  there  is  now  a  very  fine  living  specimen 
of  this  form,  which  I  regard  as  a  variety  of  Q.  €ethiopica, 
although  I  am  unable  to  prove  such  to  be  the  case. 


XXXVI. — Additional  Notes  on  the  Genets  Acanthis. 

By  W.  Edwin  Brooks. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  L.  Stejneger,  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  I  have  been  able  to  examine  a 
number  of  Redpolls  of  different  species,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
necessary  to  supplement  my  notes  on  these  birds  in  ^  The  Ibis* 
for  October  1885,  pp.  381-384,  by  some  additional  parti- 
culars. 

The  superiority  of  the  broad  white  edgings  to  the  tertials 

and  tail-feathers,  but  especially  the  latter,  in  Acanthis  exilipes 

will  not  hold  good ;  for  A.  homemanniy  in  good  fresh  feather, 

lias  very  marked  white  edges  to  the  tail-feathers.   There  is  also 

much  white  on  the  tertials.     The  reliable  distinction  between 

tlB.c  two  is  certainly  the  very  great  difference  in  size.     The 

w^ngs  of  three  male  A.  hornemanni  now  before  mc  measure 

S*'^,  3'30^  and  3*28  inches;  and  of  three  male  A.  exilipes 

S-OO,  2-90,  and  2'90.     In  his  paper  in  '  The  Auk  '  for  April 

1  ^S£4,  Dr.  Stejneger  gives  the  average  for  the  wings  of  six 

A.  hornemanni  as  3*40,  and  of  seventeen  male  A.  exilipes 

2*91,  of  six  female  A.  hornemanni  3*31,  and  of  twelve 

*^t3iale  A.  exilipes  2*80.     I  think  it  may  also  be  remarked 

re  that  the  wing  of  A.  exilipes  averages  longer  than  that  of 

-  linaria. 
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Some  people  might  be  inclined  to  say  that  differencf  of 
locality  would  alter  the  size ;  but  those  of  which  I  havegittn 
the  measurements  arc  all  from  the  f^ame  place,  UogiTt, 
where  four  species  of  Acanthis  are  found. 

In  his  paper  on  the  genus  Acanihis  {'  The  Auk/  1881). 
Dr.  Stejneger  speaks  of  another  species  of  Acanihis — A. 
rostraia,  Cones.  This  is  also  found  in  Ungava,  and  down  along 
the  coast  to  the  more  northern  United  States.  Of  this  speciei 
I  have  seen  two  males  and  two  females  collected  near  Port 
Chimo>  Ungava.  It  is  a  fine  robust  bird,  almost  eqamlliag 
A,  homemanni  in  size.  The  two  males  hud  wings  3' 40  ui 
3-10,  and  the  two  females  3*  10  and  3*00.  The  bill  is  of  s 
[>eculiar  form,  convex  on  the  outlines,  and  shaped  more  like 
a  Sparrow's  than  a  lledpoirs.  The  coloration  is  like  that  of 
A,  linaria,  except  that  the  streaks  below  arc  darker  and 
bolder,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  not  such  a  mealy-looking  biid 
as  A,  linaria. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  white  tone  of  ^.Aorn^M'fUf  if 
due  to  residence  in  verv  northern  latitudes,  here  we  have  tke 
dark  A,  rosirata  inhabiting  the  verv  same  country.     Ld  it 
be  remembered  that  it  is  a  Greenland  bird,  found  alto  ia 
North-east  America,  i.e,  Labrador.     One  of  the  males  wai 
a  red  May  bird  collected  at  Fort  Chinio,  Ungava.     The  tti 
on  the  breast  did  not  reach  so  far  down  as  in  A.  linaris  wai 
ended    abruptly.      The    upper    and   lower   tail-coverts  aie 
strongly  streaked  in   this  species ;    but  it  is  the  cxrestiitir 
heavy  flank-streaking  that  strikes  one  so  forcibly  at  firrt 
sight.     Rriefly  it  may  be  described  as  a  large,  dark,  hearilf 
streaked  Redpoll  with  a  Sparrow-like  bill,  in  contradiitiar- 
tion  to  the  large  white  Redpoll,  A.  hornemanni,  with  a  trte 
Redpoll  bill.     Those  who  prefer  to  consider  it  a  subspceio 
may  do  so  ;  but  to  my  eye  it  is  so  thoroughly  distinct  thst  I 
should  never  dream  of   confounding  it  with  anything  ebe. 
Speaking  of  Acanthis  rostraia,   Dr.  Stejneger  says   ('IV 
Auk,'  188t,  pp.  119-150) :— "Mr.  William  Brewster  has,ios 
very  instructive  and  interesting  memoir  '  On  Holboll's  Red* 
Poll  *  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.   Club,  188:5.  pp.  1)5-99^.  expir«rf 
the  suMpieion  that  A.  linaria  and  what  he  ealU  A,  holhocUi  *si^ 
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fonns  closely  allied^  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  segregated 
to  rank  as  distinct  species/  Compared  with  my  statements 
above^  we  seem  to  be  of  very  opposite  views  in  this  case ; 
but  I  think  I  can  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation.  By  com- 
paring summer  specimens  of  the  so-called  A,  holboelli  from 
Greenland  and  more  southern  winter  birds  with  the  ordinary 
form  occurring  in  Europe  and  America  under  that  name,  I 
was  at  once  struck  by  the  great  differences.  The  Green- 
land bird  is  evidently  considerably  larger,  its  bill  much 
stouter  and  somewhat  differently  shaped — not  so  pointed — 
besides  being  on  the  average  a  trifle  shorter.  As  to  colour,  I 
thought  they  were  rather  darker  and  heavier-streaked  below. 
I  was  very  soon  convinced  that  these  birds  were  different 
from  the  common  A,  holboelli,  being  in  fact  the  form  originally 
described  by  Cones  as  A.  rosiralus,  but  afterwards  given  up  by 
him.  It  was  also  clear  that  the  specimens  examined  and 
described  by  Brewster  were  the  winter  plumage  of  the  same 
form.  The  Redpolls  are  rather  difficult  to  determine  from 
descriptions,  but  if  the  latter  were  all  so  clear  and  thorough 
as  those  of  Mr.  Brewster,  there  would  have  been  less  confusion 
in  this  group  of  birds.  His  statement  that  the  specimens 
from  New  England  ^  will  be  found  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
type  {A.  linaria)  in  being  very  much  larger,  with  stouter,  less 
acute  bills,  generally  darker  coloring,  and  especially  darker, 
coarser  streaking  beneath,'  will  apply  to  A,  rostrata,  as 
distinguished  not  only  from  A,  linaria  but  also  from  true  A, 
holboeUi.  Nevertheless,  I  do  agree  with  him  in  regarding 
Aeanthis  rostrata  as  a  '  distinct  species.'  The  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Brewster  is  easily  explained,  be  probably  having  only  the 
short-billed  A.  linaria  for  comparison ;  but  as  the  measure- 
ments given  below  show  there  is  a  regular  intergradation^  and 
the  Greenland  bird  cannot  be  justly  designated  except  as  con- 
specific  with  the  other  forms.  It  will  therefore,  after  the 
common  usage  of  American  writers,  stand  as  A.  linaria 
roitraia"     {Stefneger,  L  s.  c.) 

With  this  last  conclusion  of  Dr.  Stejneger's  I  cannot 
agree,  and  I  go  entirely  with  Mr.  Brewster  as  to  complete 
specific  distinctness.      Apart  from   its  gigantic  size  for  a 
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Bedpoll,  it  poBsesaee  a  notable  character  ot  ita  om  ia  iti 
moit  un-redpoll-lilLi-  bill.  On  the  vbole,  I  do  oot  know  d 
any  speciea  more  Ratiafactory. 

I  have  an  obBcrratioD  or  two  to  make  on  the  "  tptcia " 
AcoHthit  hQWoelli,  llrcbm.  1  have  examined  fire  exampka^ 
two  of  them  being  European.  Wings  3*10  to  2-80.  Th* 
coloration  i»  that  of  A.  linaria,  with  ttrcaking  pcrbap*  Ml 
quite  as  bold,  but  tbv  bill  la  long  and  almoat  Qoldfincb-Uka. 
But  for  the  oittra  long  bill  it  could  nut  be  wparated  (nam  A. 
linaria.  I  litiTi;  had  many  more  tbau  one  hundred  A.  Rtuuit 
through  my  baudit,  obtained  here  aud  elaewbcre,  mod  in  ao 
iuHtunce  have  I  been  able  to  match  the  long  bill  of  typical 
A.  holboelH.  In  one  European  cxauplo,  from  point  of  hill  to 
back  of  BkuU  is  115,  another  110,  of  a  thinl  1-13,  and  af 
a  fourth  I'lO.  This  measurement  is  in  ararage  A.  fc—rw 
(male)  about  tOO.  To  mc  it  is  not  a  thoroughly  Mtis&ctofy 
species,  like  the  others,  but  at  present  ita  long  bill  ■  not 
easily  accounted  for.  I  am  not  partial  to  the  triiiOMiil 
■ystem,  but  for  convenience'  sake  this  bird  might  atad 
u  Actalhi»  linaria  holboelli.  It  is  a  nriatioa  Bot  Jit  _ 
thoroughly  worked  out. 

Anotb<-r  form  Dr.  Stejncgcr  treats  of  in  bis  ncdletit  ■ 
graph  in  '  Tlic  Auk'  aborr  referred  lo  is  AcatUUt  lim 
paUctcmi,  Homeyer.  Tku  is,  I  tbiuk,  only  a  variation  «(  4 
onliuary  A.  linaria.  1  examined  Dr.  Stcgnegi-r's  Noi 
example.  Like  others  I  have  obtained  here,  il  i*  ettra  n 
looking.  Some  examples  otA.  tiitaria  appmr  qoickly  tok 
all  fulvous  tone  after  the  autumnal  moult,  if  Uiey  had  it  ikSr 
and  the  two  prevailing  coloan  left  are  dark  bmwmsb  fiQ 
and  white.  This  loss  of  colour  may  be  due  to  weakneM  ■* 
•one  other  cause,  bat  it  is  oertainly  not  speciflo,  and  111 
■ay  one  or  more  might  be  found  in  every  ajH 
A.  linaria. 

1  would  aliandon  this  form  altogether,  not  a 
the  use  of  a  trinomial. 

We  have,  then,  five  vviy  well-marked  ipeeica  cl  4 
vis.  A.  homrmtxMMi,  A.  trilipei,  A.  rMtmlM,  A. 
A.  ntfftemt :  also  one  doubtful  bird,  A.  linmia  k 
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Dr.  Stejneger  adds  a  P.S.  to  the  following  effect,  which  I 
forgot  to  quote  in  its  proper  place : — 

"  P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  W.  Brewster  has 
had  the  great  kindness  to  send  to  me  for  inspection  the 
specimens  upon  which  his  remarks  on  A.  holboelli  in  his  above- 
quoted  paper  were  based.  They  confirm  what  I  have  already 
said^  and  there  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  doubt  that  these 
Bedpolls  are  birds  bred  in  Greenland,  or  perhaps  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  North  America,  wandering  along  the  coast- 
line in  winter  as  far  south  as  New  England  and  New  York. 
They  are,  in  all  respects,  true  and  typical  A,  L  rosiraia." 

It  may  be  noticed  that  A.  hornemanni  has  its  diminutive 
counterpart  in  A,  exilipes,  and  A.  rostrata  its  diminutive  in 
A.  Umaria.  It  would  be  folly  to  speculate  whether  the  lesser 
were  evolved  from  the  greater,  or  the  greater  from  the  less ; 
for  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  such  derivations,  and  ideal 
or  imaginary  natural  history,  mere  speculation  far  removed 
bom  fitcts,  like  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Seebohm^s  paper  on 
the  genus  Scohpax,  is  useless,  wearisome,  and  positively 
painful.  Of  what  value  is  fancy  in  ornithology?  and 
unfortunately  the  tendency  to  indulge  in  flights  of  fancy  is 
largely  on  the  increase. 

It  is  strange  how  uncertain  the  Bedpolls  are  in  their 
autumnal  migration.  I  have  not  seen  one  this  last  winter, 
1885-^.  In  1884r-85  they  were  plentiful,  and  during  1883- 
B4  none  at  all.  In  1882-83  they  were  again  numerous,  and 
during  1881-82  I  never  saw  one.  Of  course  I  refer  to  the 
winters  of  each  term,  November  to  March.  This  last  winter 
iraa  aevere,  so  also.was  that  of  1883-81. 

In  December,  January,  and  February,  1882-83,  examples 
of  A.  hometnanni  were  obtained  at  Fort  Chimo,  Northern 
Labrador ;  so  these  birds  can  endure  a  great  amount  of  cold, 
[n  January  1883  we  had  it  10  and  11  degrees  below  zero  here 
[Milton,  Ontario),  very  much  further  south.  North  La- 
>rador  must  have  been  very  much  colder. 

I  have  a  few  examples  (four),  to  all  appearances  A,  exiUpes, 
«cept  that  the  rump  is  a  little  streaked,  and  the  lower  tail- 
^overts  slightly  so.      These  must  he  either  hybrids  between 

»>  r  *> 
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A.  exilipes  and  A.  linaria,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crows,  Connu 
comix  and  C.  corone,  or  else  the  distinctiTe  points  of  the  aa- 
streaked  white  rump  and  the  unstreaked  lower  tail-corerts  do 
not  always  hold  good  in  A.  exilipes ;  or,  again,  thejr  are  of  a 
distinct  species  intermediate  between  the  two.  I  sbonld 
hardly  say  **  intermediate/'  for  even  at  a  hasty  glance  the 
very  superior  whiteness  would  proclaim  them  to  be  ^ .  exilipes, 
A  hybrid  ought  to  be  of  really  intermediate  tone,  bat  this  hiid 
is  A.  exilipes  even  to  its  small  bill,  and  is  quite  as  gtnenUf 
white. 

Eggs  of  the  different  Redpolls  in  collections  must  be  ten 
doubtful  indeed  when  collected  in  Greenland  or  North-eart 
America,  for  the  collectors  may  have  taken  thoae  of  J. 
rostrata  for  A.  homenianni;  and  again  eggs  from  Northm 
Europe  referred  to  A.  linaria  may  be  those  of  A.  exifyet. 
Except  when  the  parent  bird  is  sent  with  the  eggs,  they  sbcmkl 
be  put  out  of  collections,  and  fresh  ones  with  the  old  bird  ob- 
tained. I  expect  the  egg  of  A.  rostrata  will  prove  to  be  tk 
largest  of  the  lot :  the  bird  is  so  sturdy-looking. 
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[Continued  from  p.  200.] 

54.  Annals  of  the  Natural-History  Museum  of  llemM. 

[Annalen  des  k.  k.  naturhietorischen  Ilofmuseoms.  Band  L  Kr.  It 
Jahre^bericht  fiir  1885  von  Dr.  Frant  Ritter  von  Ilaoer.  Wi«: 
1880.] 

The  first  part  of  this  new  periodical  contains  a  report  if 
Dr.  V.  Hauer  on  the  newly  erected  Museum  of  NstuiJ 
History  in  Vienna  and  its  various  departments.  Brsdc* 
Zoology,  Bctanv,  and  Mineralogy  in  Austria,  they  bs^ 
wisely  located  Anthro[)ology  in  the  same  building.  TW 
Birds  in  the  new  museum  remain  under  the  charge  of  (^ 
excellent  friend  and  correspondent  Herr  August  v.  Pelsd»* 
The  freiieral  mountod  collection  of  this  class  is  stated  to  contsii 
20,(KM)  rxaniples,  besides  which  there  is  a  separate  series  to 
illuHtrate  the  Ornih  of  the  .\ list n)- Hungarian  empire,  cos* 
HiMting  ol  (>2I  K|Mu*imens  n'ferable  to  SU)  spei*ies. 
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55.  Bennetl  on  Birds  breeding/  in  New  South  f Vales. 

[Notes  on  the  Habits,  &c.  of  Birds  breedinjj^  in  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales.  By  K.  H.  Bennett,  l^roc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  W.  x. 
p.  162.] 

Mr.  Bennett's  present  article  relates  to  the  habits  of 
Falco  subniger  and  Glareola  grallaria.  It  appears  that  the 
former  preys  occasionally  on  Elanus  scriptus,  so  that  the  old 
proverb  '^  hawks  not  picking  out  hawks'  een  *'  does  not  hold 
good  in  Australia.  The  Falcon  is  apt  to  appropriate  other 
birds'  nests  for  breeding-purposes.  The  Pratincole  deposits 
its  eggs  on  the  bare  surface  of  the  ground. 

56.  W.  Blasius  on  measuring  Birds'  Skeletons. 

[Otfteologische  Studien  (Mesnungs-Methoden  an  Vogel-SkelettenJ. 
Von  Prof.  Dr.  WUh.  Blasius.    J.  f.  0.  1885,  p.  409.] 

Prof.  Blasius^  who  has  great  experience  in  such  matters^ 
gives  in  detail  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  and  most 
useful  measurements  to  be  taken  of  the  various  bones  of  the 
skeletons  of  birds. 

57.  W,  Blasius  on  the  Birds  of  Prey  of  Cochabamba. 

[Die  Raubvogel  von  Cochabamba.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Wilh.  Blasius. 
Mitth.  d.  omithoL  Vereines  in  Wien,  1884,  Nr.  9.] 

The  receipt  of  a  collection  of  bird-skins  from  Prof.  E. 
v.  Boeck  has  enabled  Prof.  Blasius  to  make  some  additions 
and  rectifications  to  the  former's  accounts  of  the  Birds  of 
Prey  of  Cochabamba,  in  Bolivia.  A  revised  list  of  these 
birds,  according  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  M.  Tacza- 
nowski,  is  added.     It  contains  21  species. 

58.  FF.  Blasius  on  Birds  from  Cochabamba. 

[Ueber  einige  Vogel  von  Cochabamba  in  Bolivia.  (Nach  brieflichen 
Mittheilungen  der  Herm  Prof.  Eug.  von  Boeck.)  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Wilh. 
Blasius.    J.  f.  0. 188o,  p.  416.] 

Prof.  Blasius  gives  extracts  from  letters  of  Prof.  E.  v. 
Boeck  of  Cochabamba^  which  contain  further  information 
respecting  Psophia  cantatrix  and  other  species  of  Prof.  v. 
Boeck's  list,  and  mention  the  occurrence  of  Eurypyga  helias 
on  the  Mamoro. 
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59.  Boeck  on  the  Birds  of  Cochabamba. 

[Omis  dee  Thales  von  CochabftmlMi  in  Bolivia  und  der  nachsten  Um- 
gebung.  Von  Prof.  Eugen  von  Boeck.  Mit  Anmerkungen  Ton  Prof. 
Dr.  WUh.  Blasiua.  Mitth.  d.  ornithol.  Vereines  in  Wien,  1884,  Nr. 
7,  11.] 

The  valley  of  Cochabamba  lies  among  the  Andes  of  Boliyia^ 
at  a  height  of  7000-8000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  After 
a  prefatory  account  of  its  physical  features  and  vegetation^ 
Prof.  V.  Boeck  gives  a  list  of  its  native  birds^  with  remarks 
upon  them.  The  system  adopted  is  that  of  the  somewhat 
antiquated  ^  Fauna  Peruana '  of  Tschudi^  being  the  only  one 
available  to  the  author  in  his  remote  and  isolated  home. 
About  110  species  are  included  in  the  list.  Phytotoma 
angustirostris  is  a  "  very  common  and  destructive  bird ''  to 
the  growing  plants,  which  it  nips  off  as  they  spring  up.  Its 
native  name  is  '^  Coque/'  because  its  mouth  is  green,  like 
that  of  a  coca-eating  Indian.  The  splendid  Humming-bird, 
Cometes  phaon,  is  found  in  the  valley,  and  also  up  to  the 
height  of  9000  feet  in  the  surrounding  Andes.  Rhea  ameri^ 
cana,  we  are  told,  occurs  in  the  Cordillera  of  Tacora,  near 
Tacna.     Can  this  be  correct  ? 

60.  Dresser's  Monograph  of  the  Bee-eaters. 

[A  Monograph  of  the  Meropidae,  or  Family  of  the  Bee-eaters.  By  H. 
E.  Dresser,  F.L.S.    Part  V.    Small  foHo.    London :  1886.] 

Mr.  Dresser^s  fifth  number  brings  his  monograph  of  the 
Bee-eaters  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  whole  family,  as 
here  arranged,  contains  31  species  divided  into  five  genera. 
Every  species  is  well  figured  by  Keulemans,  and  the  letter- 
press contains  a  summary  of  aU  that  can  be  gathered  to- 
gether concerning  a  set  of  birds  which  are  not  generally  very 
well  known. 

The  fifth  number  contains  figures  of  the  following 
species : — 

Nyctiomis  amictud,  jr.  Melittophagus  buUocki. 

Meropj  viridis.  boleslavskii. 

muscatensis.  reroili. 

Melittophagus  gularib,  jr. 
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61.  Fmsch  and  Meyer  on  Birds  from  New  Guinea, 

[Vogel  yoQ  Neu-Guinea,  zuxoebt  aiu  der  Alpenregiou  am  Sudostab- 
hange  dea  Owen  Stanley-Qebirgea  (Hufeiaeng^biige,  7000-8000'  hoch), 
geaamnielt  Ton  Karl  Hunstem,  bearbeitet  yon  O.  Finach  und  A.  B.  Meyer. 
Zeitachr.  f.  d.  gea.  Omithol.  1886,  Heft  i. ] 

This  is  the  second  and  concluding  portion  of  the  article  of 
the  first  part  of  which  we  ha^e  given  above  (pp.  237-258) 
a  iranalatiou  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  authors.  The 
present  portion  treats  of  69  species,  mostly  from  the  Horse- 
shoe Mountain,  in  the  south-east  confines  of  the  Owen- 
Stanley  range  in  New  Guinea.  Of  these  the  following 
twelve  are  characterized  as  new  to  science: — PsittaceUa 
palUda,  P.  madaraszi,  Eos  incondiia,  Charmosyna  sielke, 
Arses  henkei,  Rhipidura  cinnamomea,  Myzomela  ramsayi, 
MeUpotes  fumigaius,  Melidectes  emilii,  Ptilotis  fulvocinerea, 
PtUopus  patrueliSy  and  Eutrygon  leucoparia.  All  these  birds 
are  figured  with  the  exception  of  PsittaceUa  pallida,  Myzo- 
mela ramsayiy  and  Eutrygon  leucoparia.  A  figure  is  also 
given  of  the  curious  diminutive  Cuckoo  Microdynamis  parva 
of  Salvadori,  with  which  £.  P.  Ramsay's  Rhamphomantis  rollesi 
{Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  W.  viii.  p.  25)  is  said  to  be  probably 
identical.     The  exact  locality  of  the  specimen  is  not  stated. 

62.  Hancock  on  the  Ctickoo. 

[Note  on  the  habit  of  the  young  Cuckoo  in  ejecting  the  Eggd  and  Youiig 
of  its  Foster-parent  from  the  Nest,  observed  by  John  Hancock,  at  Oatlands, 
Sumy,  in  June  1884.  Nat.  Hiat.  Trans,  of  Northumb.,  Durham,  and 
NewMStle-apon-Tyne,  yoL  viii.] 

Mr.  Hancock  selected,  as  most  convenient  for  observation, 
the  nest  of  a  Hedge- Accentor  containing  one  Cuckoo's  egg 
and  four  of  those  of  the  former.    The  process  of  ejectment  of 
the  produce  of  the  foster-parents  was  carefully  watched,  aO) 
was  found  to  agree  with  the  descriptions  previously  givt 
by  Jenner,  Montagu,  and  Mrs.  Blackburn.     Mr.  Hancn 
expresses  his  surprise  at  the  remark  of  a  recent  writer  i 
says  that ''  one  feels  inclined  to  class  these  narratives  ^ 
the  equally  well-authenticated  stories  of  ghosts  and  ot 
apparitions  which  abound.'^    Mr.  Hancock  says  that  no  C) 
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thologist  has  yet  been  able  to  auswer  satUfactonly  the  quo- 
tions  as  to  the  sex  which  utters  the  well-known  note,  u  to 
the  time  of  moulting  of  the  young  Cuckoo,  and  as  to  the  v»f 
in  which  the  Cuckoo  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  time  vki 
she  must  place  her  egg  in  the  nest  selected  for  her  poipoM. 

63.  Kinffsley's  '  Standard  Natural  Hislo^/ 

[*  The  Standard  Natural  History/  edited  by  Joha  Sterling  Ki^riiy. 
Vol.  iv.  Birds.    limUm  :  S.E.  Caanno  and  Co.,  18d6.] 

Those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  tk 
most  '^  advanced  ^'  views  on  the  classification  of  birds  shonU 
devote  their  attention  to  the  fourth  volume  of   Kingsky*! 
'Standard   Natural   History/      The   'Natural  History  sf 
Birds '   is   stated   to   have  been  prepared   by  **  Walter  B. 
Barrows,  Daniel  G.  Elliot,  Leonard  Stejneger,  Ph«D.f  aid 
J.  S.  Kingsley,  D.Sc.'^     But  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  modern  ornithologists ts 
see  at  a  glance  which  of  these  four  gentlemen  has  had  tk 
greater  share  in  its  preparation,  and  under  whose  guidaoee 
the   whole   has   been   shaped   into    its    present    form.     It 
would  have  been  much  better  to  have  added  to  the  "cos* 
tents  '^  the  name  of  the  author  of  each  division,  which  ou 
only    Ix;   ascertained   by   a   hunt  for  the  signature  that  v 
attached  to  each  succeeding  portion.     There,  however,  ess 
be  no  question  that  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  may  be  attribaleii 
to  Dr.  Stejneger,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  its  pit- 
paration.     No  work  issued  in  Europe  contains  such  a  good 
general  account  of  the  Class  of  Birds  according  to  the  wo^ 
recent  researches  of  naturalists,  and   brings  one  into  sc* 
quaintance  with  the  newest  discoveries  in   this   group  of 
vertebrates.     In  making  a  few  critical  remarks,  as  we  tturi 
over  its  pages,  we  are  influenced  by  the  hope  that  these 
points  will  receive  attention  in  the  preparation  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  '  Standard  Natural  History  of  Birds,'  whid 
which  will  assuredly  be  called  for. 

The  authors  conimcniT  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scries  u( 
binU,  au(i  treat  first  of  the  **  •^uuruiie,"  *'  Udontormas"  and 
**  Odonioholcic/'  as  thot*  llirtT  extinct  Hubcla»M>  an*  dr* 
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noDiinatecl,  leaving  modern  birds  to  the  fourth  subclass 
"  Eurhipidurae "  of  Gill,  so-called  in  contradistinction  to 
^'Saurur«/'  from  their  fan-like  tail.  The  Eurhipidurse  are 
subdivided  into  three  '' superorders,"  Dromteognatliic,  Im- 
penues,  and  Euomithes.  The  Tiuamoos  are  annexed  to  the 
Stnithiones  in  the  first  of  these.  It  is,  however,  we  think, 
haidly  justifiable  to  use  Prof.  Huxley's  term  "  Dromaso- 
gnathse/'  intended  for  the  Tinamoos  only,  in  this  extended 
sense:  it  would  be  even  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  retain 
the  term  '^  Stnithiones^'  for  the  group  thus  constituted. 
The  name  "  Batitse ''  is  of  course  no  longer  applicable  to  a 
division  in  which  the  Tinamoos  are  included.  That  the 
anthers  are  right  in  the  important  rank  thus  conferred  on 
the  Penguins,  we  are  firmly  convinced.  The  Penguins 
cannot  be  descendants  of  ancestors  that  ever  had  normal 
bird's  wings,  and  must  be  kept  quite  apart  from  the  typical 
birds.  But  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  include  the  Tinamoos 
in  the  same  primary  division  as  the  Struthiones,  and  to  raise 
the  Penguins  to  exactly  the  same  level  as  this  division,  we 
are  not  so  certain. 

Dr.  Stejneger's  classical  terms  are  mostly  so  far  more 
correct  than  those  of  the  general  run  of  his  brother  orni- 
thologists that  he  will  excuse  us  for  pointing  out  that  the 
plural  of  oBoih,  a  tooth,  is  not  "  odontoi,"  nor  that  of  "  scu- 
tellum  "  '*  scuteUae  "  !  As  regards  our  friend  Prof.  Newton's 
well-known  claim  in  favour  of  the  Crow  as  the  most  '^  un- 
challenged chief"  of  the  class  of  birds.  Dr.  Stejneger  well 
shows  (pp.  482,  483)  that  the  Corvine  tarsus  is  ''  very  low 
indeed";  and  he  might  have  added  that  the  structure  of  the 
Crow's  wing  is  likewise  incompatible  with  so  high  a  rank. 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Stejneger  that  the  most  highly  developed 
bird  is  a  nine-primaried  Oscine,  but  are  not  sure  that  the 
much-detested  Sparrow  has  not  as  good  claims  for  this 
exalted  position  as  Dr.  Stejneger's  candidates  the  Hawfinch 
and  the  Evening-grosbeak. 

Subjoined  is  a  passage  from  Dr.  Stejneger's  disquisition 
on  the  subject  of  counting  t^e  primaries  in  the  bird's  wing, 
which  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  ornitholojrists  : — 
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"  The  fact  is,  really,  that  the  tenth  (first)  primary  it  not 
absolutely  wanting  in  the  *  uine-primaried '  Passeret,  bot 
its  size  is  so  extremely  reduced  as  to  become  quite  or  nourlj 
invisible  in  the  old  birds^  the  more  so  since  its  positioo  ii 
also  slightly  cliangcd,  as  it  is  forced  up  on  the  upper  sariaK 
of  the  wing.  Not  so  in  the  young,  howerer.  In  a  fci; 
young  specimen  of  the  Snow-flake  {Pleetropkenax  iitr«ltf),ft 
'  uine-primaricd '  species,  now  before  me,  the  oulemoU 
(tenth)  primary  is  plainly  visible  in  its  natural  poaitioOy  wai 
with  the  corresponding  great  covert  in  its  proper  place ; 
that  is,  in  the  interval  between  the  ultimate  and  penultiBale 
primaries.  From  this  it  will  be  easily  perceived  how  pervene 
is  the  method  of  counting  the  primaries  from  the  edge  of  tk 
wing,  since,  in  nine-primaried  birds,  the  feather  which  b 
usually  called  the  first,  in  reality  corresponds  to  the  seoond  cf 
the  tcn-primaried  species.  By  counting  from  the  secoodariei, 
no  diflSculty  is  experienced.' 


>t 


iVi.  Lawrence  on  two  new  Birds  from  Yucaiam. 

[Characten  of  two  6uppo««*d  new  Speciee  of  Birds  from  Yuotfas.  % 
Oeoixo  N.  I^awrencc.     Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  toI.  iiL  no.  it,  p.  :?79Lj 

On  specimens  transmitted  from  Yucatan  by  Mr.  Osoatfi 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  based  two  new  species,  Poliopiila  albkt^bk 

and  Chatura  gaumeri. 

65.  Lwoff  on  the  Hiistology  of  Feathers. 

[Beitni^  xur  Ilistologie  des  llaar«*ii,  d«*r  Bonte,  dm  8tachcU  oad  4tf 
Feder.  Von  W.  Lwuff.  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Muscuu,  18^  p  I* 
taf.  v.-viii.] 

This  is  a  (lennan  translation  of  a  memoir  originally  p*^ 
lishcd  in  1H83  in  Russian.  It  treats  of  the  minute  strucCtf* 
of  hair  and  feathers,  and  is  illustrated  by  four  plates. 

66.  Macpherson  and  Duchrorth  on  the  Birds  of  Cu^ 

land. 

Th(*  liinls  «if  CuiubtTliiud  critic-ally  studit'd,  tncludiag  i4tm«*  DoCf*  * 
tlif  Birds  of  Wetttmoifland.  \\\  th«*  H(>v.  II.  A.  Marpbrt^KiB,  H.h*^ 
William  niirk worth.     CHrlinU- :  \f^\.    >*\o.' 

TiiJH  work  forni>  a  natural  romplcment  to  Mi.  Mitcbnl* 
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'  Birds  of  Lanctthire/  alreadT  favountblr  ncitieed  io  these 
MigeSy  and  it  would  be  hard  to  sax  which  i&  the  better  of 
lie  two.      Both  of  the  authors  of  the  present  work  are 
szceUent  field-natnralistSy  and  bare  reeeired  unple  auistance 
KHn  nnmerons  collaborators  of  the  same  stamp.     The  total 
Lumber  of  the  species  recorded  is  250,  of  which  84  are  resi- 
lents^  81  periodical  risitants,  and  85  are  of  irregular  and 
locidental  occiirrenoe.      A  strong  feature  ift  the  care  with 
nKicli  their  distribaticm  is  treated :  and  manr  British  omi- 
tihologiats  will  learn  with  surprise  that  the  only  satisiactorr 
caae  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Nuthatch  in  Cumberland  datei^ 
huk  to  May  1782,  when  Hersham  received  one  of  a  pair 
firom  Armathwaite.     The  Siskin  has  been  found  to  be  a 
regolar  breeder  in  some  pana  of  the  county  during  the  last 
few  years;  but  the  Twite  has,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
decreased.     The  Baren  is  stated  to  be  neao'lr  as  abundant 
M  it  waa  half  a  oenturr  ago ;  but  game-preMrrrer'^  will  feel 
•itisbction  at  bearing   that  the  Hooded  Crow  is  onlj  a 
*caioe  and  winter  visitant  to  Cumberland.     For  descriptionji 
cxf  birds  in  their  breeding-haunt*,  attention  mav  be  especially 
ditected  to  the  account  of  the  Pied  Flycatcher  ^p.  31)   aud 
tfike Dotterel  {p.  133^  by  Mr.  Frai^k  NicfaoLv>n  ;  while  loven 
of  remarkable  facta  will  be  interested  in  the  record  of  the 
I^ner  Redpoll's  nest  built  entirely  of  cottcHi-waste  clone  to 
^  Caledonian   railway  engine-^faed.     We  had  long  been 
AWire  that  the  telegraph-wires  exerci.*^  an  appredably  fatal 
infloenoe  upon  many  species,  especially  gamobirds ;  but  it  is 
lad  to  learn  that  the  Tawny  OwL  from  it^  habit  of  mousini^ 
on  railway  lines,  is  often  fe'k«ed  by  locomotives.      A  few 
clerical   errors  can   be  corrected   in  a   later   edition^   and 
it  would   be  more  consistent   with  the   present   custom  if 
capitals  were  omitted  in  the  specific  name^.     A  map  add.^ 
to  the  usefulness  of  thM  excellent  volume^  which  is  fur- 
ther embellished  by  a  coloured  plate  of  the   Dotterel   by 
Keulemans. 

67.  Mefft/^M  IliauiratiomJt  of  hkffb^  ^ktait^ttiM. 

[Abbildiuig«:n  voq  V'*^»L-^k»-I-v^r.       H*r»  ..■"/- '/^Vi.  '.'»r,   I^r.  A,  l«. 
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Meyer.    Lief.  i.  (1879),  ii.,  iii.  (1881-82),  iv.,  v.  (1883),  vi.,  vii.  (1884), 
viu.,  ix.  (1885),    4to.    Dresden :  187»-^.] 

Much  too  little  attention,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  has  as 
yet  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the  osseous  framework  of  the 
class  of  birds,  and  Dr.  Meyer's  '  Illustrations,'  which  have 
now  reached  their  ninth  number,  and  contain  already  not 
less  than  90  plates,  will  be  much  valued  by  naturalists.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  that,  as  a  general  rule,  figures  of 
individual  bones  are  of  greater  assistance  to  the  working 
ornithologist  than  those  of  the  whole  skeleton,  in  which, 
especially  when  they  are  prepared  from  photographs  as  in 
the  present  case,  there  is  sometimes  an  indistinctness  about 
some  particular  point  that  one  is  wishing  to  investigate. 

Dr.  Meyer's  plates  are  not  arranged  in  systematic  order, 
but  we  trust  that  at  the  close  of  the  work  a  systematic  list 
will  be  given,  which  will  greatly  increase  their  usefulness. 
We  must  also  say  that  the  letterpress  which  accompanies  the 
plates  is  rather  meagre.  It  consists  mainly  of  the  results  of 
measurements,  which  are  of  little  value  in  classification.  A 
general  disquisition  on  the  osteology  of  birds  with  references 
to  the  individual  figures  should  certainly  form  a  portion  of  a 
work  of  this  character. 

68.  '  Mittheilungen '  of  the  Ornithological  Union  of  Vienna. 

[Mittheilungen  des  ornithologischen  Vereines  in  Wien.  Section  fur 
Vogelkunde,  Jahr.  0,  no.  29^-30 ;  Jahr.  10,  no.  1-5, 1885-86.] 

Amongst  many  articles  of  interest  in  the  recent  numbers 
of  this  periodical  is  Hodek's  account  of  his  collecting- 
expedition  on  the  Lower  Danube,  during  which  a  speci- 
men was  obtained  of  a  Pelican  "  new  to  Europe."  Of  this 
curious  bird  a  lengthened  description  is  given  (Jahrg.  10, 
no.  2,  pp.  13,  14).  It  is  stated  that  Herr  v.  Pelzeln  is  in- 
clined to  refer  the  specimen  to  Pelecanus  rufescens.  But  if  we 
understand  Herr  v.  Hodek's  account  of  the  termination  of 
the  feathered  space  at  the  base  of  bill  correctly,  the  "  anony- 
mus  "  must  belong  to  the  group  allied  to  P.  onocrotalus, 
and  perhaps  be  an  abnormal  variety  of  that  species.  Sclater 
has  long  suspected  that  P.  sharpii  of  Socage  {cf.  P.  Z.  S. 
1871,  p.  632)  may  be  merely  a  "hepatic^''  iormoi P.onocrth 
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talus.      Is  not  Herr  Hodek^s  Pelican  a  somewhat  similar 
bird? 

69.  Oustalet  an  new  Birds  from  New  Guinea, 

[Note  sur  un  Perroquet  et  sur  ud  Goura  de  la  c6te  septentrionale  de  la 
NoQTelle  Goin^y  par  M.  E.  Ouiitalet.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  f^r.  6,  Zool.  xix. 
art  3  (1886).] 

The  specimens  described  are  from  the  collection  made  by 
M.  Laglaize  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  Parrot 
is  named  Cyclopsittacus  edwardsi ;  the  Pigeon  Goura  victoria 
^Kt.  camata. 

70.  Random  Notes  on  Natural  History. 

[Random  Notes  on  Natural  History.    Providenoo,  R.  I.    Vol.  iii.  no.  2.] 

This  appears  to  be  a  popular  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
published  at  Providence^  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.  A.,  which  oc- 
casionally contains  ornithological  articles. 

71.  Report  on  the  Dresden  Museum  of  Art  and  Science. 

[Bericht  iiber  die  Verwaltung  der  koniglichen  Sammlungen  filr  Kunst 
imd  Wissenscbaft  zu  Dresden  in  den  Jahren  1882  und  1883.  Dresden  : 
1886.J 

The  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Art 
and  Science  at  Dresden  are  known  to  all  the  world.  Our 
valued  correspondent  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  has  the  direction  of 
the  Zoological^  Anthropological^  and  Ethnographical  Museum, 
to  the  Ornithological  Section  of  which  398  specimens  were 
added  in  1882,  and  241  in  1883.  Amongst  these  is  specially 
noticed  the  skin  and  skeleton  of  Notomis  mantellij  presented 
by  Herr  O.  Lobel,  of  which  Dr.  Meyer  has  already  published 
particulars  [cf.  Ibis,  1882,  p.  607) . 

72.  Report  on  the  Observing-stations  of  German  Birds. 

[Jahresbericht  (188''))  des  Ausschusses  fiir  Beobnchtungrsstationen  der 
Vogel  Deutschlands.    J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  225.] 

The  eighth  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  collect 
statistics  on  the  Birds  of  Germany  occupies  over  100  pages 
of  the  '  Journal  fiir  Ornitholojrie.'      It  has  been  preparec" 
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by  Dr.  R.  Blasius^  J.  Rohweder^  B.  Tancr^,  and  A.  Walter, 
all  names  well  known  in  connection  with  German  orni- 
thology. Thirty-four  observers  in  nine  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  have  contributed  their  observations,  which  have  been 
worked  up  together  by  the  reporters,  and  arranged  in  syste- 
matic order.  They  relate  to  216  different  species.  The  most 
noticeable  general  results  are  summarized  in  some  intro- 

ductorv  remarks. 

•■ 

73.  Schalow^s  Essay  on  the  Touracoos. 

[Die  MiLsophagidaB.    Monog^aphische  Studien  von  Herman  Scbalow. 
J.  f.  O.  1886,  p.  1.] 

The  Berlin  Museum  contains  examples  of  all  the  twenty- 
five  known  members  of  the  family  Musophagidse,  and  most 
of  the  recently  discovered  species  have  been  made  known  to 
us  by  the  enterprise  of  German  explorers.  It  was  therefore 
quite  proper  that  the  task  of  a  revision  of  this  interesting 
Ethiopian  group  should  be  undertaken  by  a  German  orni- 
thologist. Schlegel  and  Westerman's  huge  Monograph  of 
1860  is  the  last  published  general  work  on  the  subject. 

After  some  preliminary  observations  Mr.  Schalow  gives  a 
rSswfn6  of  former  views  as  to  the  position  of  the  family  in 
the  system^  and  a  list  of  the  principal  publications  on  the 
subject.  In  his  key  to  the  genera,  after  separating  Musophaga, 
which  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
bill,  the  remaining  Touracoos  are  separated  into  five  genera, 
Corythaixy  Gallirex,  Coryihaola,  Schizorhis,  and  Gymno- 
schizorhiSy  the  last  mentioned  being  a  new  genus  distinguished 
from  Schizorhis  by  its  face  being  bared  of  feathers.  The 
species  are  then  taken  in  systematic  order  one  after  the 
other,  and  all  particulars  as  to  their  form,  colour,  synonymy, 
range,  and  habits  are  succinctly  stated.  A  list  ia  given 
under  each  species  of  the  specimens  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
with  exact  localities.  The  heads  of  five  species  are  repre- 
sented in  a  coloured  plate.  Altogether  we  consider  this 
an  excellent  and  very  useful  piece  of  work. 
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74.  Sclater  on  the  Ccerebida,  Tanagridn,  and  IcteridtB. 
[Catkli>giie  of  the  Fasseriformes,  or  Perchiog  Bicds,  iu  the  CoUectiai] 
'the  Brituh  Museum.  FringiUifonnM :  Partll.,  co&tainiDgtheFamiliea 
luebidie,  Tana^dii^,  and  Icl^rids.  Bj  Philip  Latlr^v  Bclnter.  Loadoo  : 
8U.  4:11  pp.,  IB  coloured  plates.] 
^Thc  eleventh  volume  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
irds  is  devoted  to  the  Cferebidre,  Tanagrids,  and  Icteridae, 
The  species  of  Cojrcbida;  recognized  are  70.  Of  these  63 
e  represented  in  the  Collection  by  072  specimens,  15  of 
bioh  are  types.     Thus  only  7  species  of  Ccerebidte  have  no 

cpresentatives  in  the  National  Collection, 
llie  Tanagridse  are  a  much  more  numerous  family,  no  less 
inn  377  species  being  acknowledged  as  valid  in  the  present 
i]ume.  Only  20  of  this  number  have  no  representatives  in 
le  Collection.  The  remaining  357  are  very  fully  represented 
r  SllS  specimens,  of  which  74  are  actual  types  or  typical 
ecimens. 

Of  the  remaining  family,  IcteridtB,  the  number  of  valid 
ecies  accepted  in  the  present  work  ia  128,     Of  these  3 

nly  are  nnrepresentcd  in  the  National  series,  while  the 
mainlng  125  species  are  well  represented  by  a  fine  series 
'  1409  specimens,  amongst  which  are  12  types  of  species. 
Putting  the  three  families  together,  it  will  be  found  that 
le  total  number  of  species  treated  of  in  the  present  volume 
575,  represented  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  by 
94  specimens,    referable  to  545    species,  leaving  only  30 

pedes  deficient  to  the  Collection,  whilst  the  series  of  speei- 
ens  are  in  most  cases  very  extensive,  and  serve  admirably 
■how  the  geographical  distribution  of  each  species. 
The  subjoined  list  may  be  useful,  as  showing  the  progress 
Bide  with  this  important  work  :- 


n.  Id76,  Strig«s, 

n.  1S77.  Colimnorphre. 

_V.  1879.  acblomorphte,  pt.  i. 

V.  1881.  Cichtomoq)h»,  pt,  ii. 

"VL  IBUI).  Cichlomorphw,pt.iii. 

fn.  1883,  Cichlomorphfc,  pt,  iv. 

Cunied  forwurd     2(111     240S      1«,100 


BpnuM 

Spwim 

8p««. 

B.M. 

R.  B.  Rharpe. 

377 

326 

S406 

R.  B.  Sharps, 

ItM) 

10.^ 

lOM 

R.  B.  Shftrpe, 

867 

Slfi 

2011 

R.  B,  Shan*. 

530 

443 

■irm 

H.  SMbohm. 

844 

30.1 

2860 

R.  B.  Sharpe. 

407 

816 

IfiO? 

R.  B.  Sbsrp*, 

687 

64S 

SMS 
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Speddi 
Specie*      in         Sftoi- 
known.    B.  IL      mens. 
Brought  forward    2911    2403     16,100 

Vra.  1883.  i  CidilomorphiB,  pt. v.,  I  Hana  Gadow.  402  837  294i 

I  and  CerthiomorpnaB. ) 

IX.  1884.    Cinnyriomorphad.  Hans  Gadow.  356  291  24fiO 

X.  1885.    FringiUiformes.  R.  B.  Sharpe.  448  396  4600 

XI.  1886.    FringiUiformes.  P.  L.  Sclater.  575  545  h4M 

4691  3972  31,578 
Assuming  the  number  of  known  species  of  Birds  to  be 
about  11^000,  and  the  same  ratio  of  species  to  a  volume  to  be 
maintained^  it  will  require  at  least  15  more  volumes  to  com* 
plete  the  work.  Of  these  Mr.  Sharpe  is^  we  believe,  hard  at 
work  at  two  (vols.  xii.  and  xiii.)  to  contain  the  FringiUidi^ 
Ploceidse^  Stumidse,  and  Alaudidse.  Sclater  has  undertaken 
another  volume  (Tyrannidae  and  Cotingidse) . 

75.  Shufeldt  on  the  Skeleton  of  Geococcyx. 

[The  Skeleton  in  Chococcyx,  By  R.  W.  Shufeldt  Journ.  Asat.  ft 
Phys.  1886,  p.  244,  pis.  vii.-ix.] 

Dr.  Shufeldt  describes  the  skeleton  of  Geococcyx  call' 
fomiantis  in  his  usual  thorough  and  accurate  style^  and  illns- 
trates  its  various  bones  in  three  excellently  drawn  plates. 
We  hear  with  concern  that  this  fine  species  is  now  becoming 
rare  in  localities  where  it  was  formerly  abundant,  owing  to 
the  great  demand  on  the  part  of  collectors  for  the  ''  Road* 
runner.^' 

76.  Vorderman  on  the  Birds  of  Mount  Salak. 

[Bijdrage  tot  de  Kennis  der  Avifituna  van  den  Beig  Salak  (West- 
Java]  door  A.  G.  Vorderman.   Natuurk.  Tijdschr.  v.  Nederl.  Ind.  Deel  zlv. 

Afl.  3.] 

Mount  Salak  is  one  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Western 
Java,  which  attains  a  height  of  some  6700  feet.  Mr.  Vor- 
derman^s  researches  have  made  him  acquainted  with  151 
species  of  birds  inhabiting  this  mountain  at  various  elevations. 
Of  these  he  gives  us  a  list  with  many  remarks.  One  specieB^ 
Brachypteryx  salaccensis,  is  described  as  new.  The  specieB 
met  with  in  the  highest  zone  were  the  rare  Scolopax  saturata, 
Psaltria  eailis,  jEthopyga  eximia,  Garrulax  rufifrons,  and 
PtUopus  porphyreus. 


A-: 


Editors  of '  7!bf  Zmi    — 

SimsL — I  hsppt  nso.  ii.nKii7r  TfnzLxri   rr  -a*f   sanr  vT  i'r-jr 

nerer  vsofrsciOiL  ▼i-^  l  iutl  vriaia.  n^^  iicr  -zm  ^jiriit':^  *tgi 
of  the  ftuBf-^uianr  sunzui  lurri  iissi.  f-ixiM*?  itwmtMtsL  '^mL^^zit 
latch',  VyiicTrir  imz-  Gosusr*  rytfanenx  v-qcl  Zi  -s.^Iirk  I 
IttYT  foixzid  viae  I  "anur  112217  m  im  sronaixsciaL  □:'  nt^  £ 
'mwM  tlui  lirimginf  sasL  inc  laaut  vTiifn  TsaiLr  ir  *i»-^  iiiiu<- 

Sir.  WlnnoL  iiv  omit  ji.  "iiMt    Ixm    Zutsr.   a:  Ijriiissi  lixri» 
(p.  85. 

Owl,  "I>e  iC53^  rsitsri  'Z'suutL    ::ii.i:    nUiLnnL    iiumm-^trnm. 

CoUoTs: — -  nrrm.  iiitei    ac  xrsiiir'i-    ct.:.  ii-uilil  i-uiiL    L:iiut 
Gennizi  cdrst  Ars'sirruPEixiiL  Tjiaiir  <  t-  ? — fn?-^:.    u.   *«: 

From  liiif  i:  a^igiBKt  a:  se  tett  jemuiUH  -Uiic  Imuissijr 

could  be  «sed  Hke  jLammtcrLH  ii   hhsu.  ^n:'^*nju^i  n  i  *ei 
tod  if  I  am  i^g^n.  ^^flwufc.  12.  Linaisuf  t  nuiiL  t u  ij'x  wu- 
nected  with  ikiui>ff^j£a>>*f  ^^1^12:  vm   tamm^un.   'x  iianti:gaL 
thennpdal  Tcal,  widi^  wit  of  fc  zsrj'zm  :?  7i:ii;'v  vji-ju*. 


Sua, — ^I  haTc  tic  jiaiBtr!:  uif  nJinL-^r  ;vi-  v.^*::  J/f, 
ron  MadarifcTj  cif  l&iifiL_>»»'  ui:  J  h-^^k  *>ut  jurr^it^'itAVX/ 
of  pabliffhing  a  louitCienL;'!  id  in*:  y.yvx'ixih,  v.^x  vjuvv/^ 
plates  from  the  peiAcdJ  iif  Hvr  -^-jl  liMUiriit't  r*r^T*^t^Li>jj^ 
all  the  known  speeder. 

8CR.  V. TOL-  IT.  2  h 
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The  work  will  be  issued  in  about  ten  parts,  in  Mo,  nA 
containing  six  plates^  with  corresponding  letterpre«.  Tte 
first  part  will  appear  next  September.  The  price  of 
part  will  be  twelve  florins. 

Yours,  kc., 

PlLtBUI. 


Sirs, — In  mj  paper  on  TVachj/phanui  {antea,  p.  109)  thoe 
is  a  misprint,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  allow  me  to  comet 
Under  TV.  boehmi  is  given,  as  a  locality,  ''Abdul  Gindi,  (Uwk 
Paris)/'  Now  Abdul  Oindi  is  the  name  of  an  EgypliM 
person,  not  of  a  locality.  M.  Oustalet  informed  me  that  ikt 
specimen  in  question  was  obtained  from  Abdul  Gindi. 

Yours,  &c.. 


Bremen,  20th  April,  1886. 


G.  Haetlaub. 


74  JermTii  Street,  St  JsmA 
May  17th,  18da 

SiKs, — I  have  lately  returned  frt)m  a  pleasant  two  moatb' 
sojourn  in  Egypt  and  at  Athens,  during  which  a  few  oni- 
thological  facts  came  under  my  notice  which  I  tl^ink  wcftk 
recording  in  '  The  Ibis.'  I  left  Naples  on  25th  of  Janai? 
last  by  an  Italian  steamer  bound  for  Malta.  On  the  BMft- 
ing  of  the  27th  I  found  myself  in  the  harbour  of  CstifliSi 
with  a  few  hours  to  spend  on  shore.  I  went  at  once  to  tk 
bird-market,  and  there  saw  no  Icm  than  ten  Purple  Galliosto 
(Porphyrio  atruleus)  exposed  for  sale,  which  the  vendon  toU 
me  came  from  the  pantani,  or  marshes,  a  few  miles  to  tbt 
south  of  Catania.  About  two  hours  later  I  went  back  to  tin 
market,  before  returning  to  the  steamer,  and  found  that  tfO 
more  Porphyrioe  had  been  brought  in.  I  bought  two  of  tkt 
best  specimens  for  a  franc  each,  took  them  with  me  to  Mslls, 
and  there  skinned  them. 

After  staying  a  week  at  Mslta  I  went  by  P.  &  O.  stesacf 
to  Port  Said,  and  through  the  Canal  to  Sues.     In  the  Caotfl 


AY  ST* 

I  trms  stmck  br  iht  ti«i  xkizmba  :i  Gxl»  vidc^  cJ:i9iror  f.>i* 
loved  oar  dup.  az^  ficnsitueid  iztr  jasiXi  zc  bnnc  iriirik  I 
amused  mrBclf  br  iiiiT««rizti^  to  item.  I  ▼»  jlIso  scrrork  W 
the  fiurc  that  tiie  ibbkact  od  tLse  Giili»  w!rf  Lams  cunxt^ 
a  species  I  had  iirrer  prerkis&iT  iDfC  viii  in  Ej^T^  3f ired 
with  these  vere  a  fUMJlVr  ^laaVer  of  Lanat  4rmctif»h^ms  a:&i 
Lanu  ridibmmdmf,  I  aho  saw  a  few  pain  of  Lam*  icizhn 
oeiMM,  bat  these  au^esiie  bbds  c5d  doi  coodfisws^d  to  fcuiow 
oar  ship  or  take  anT  nodoe  of  tbe  bsead  thiown  ro  their 
smaller  lelatires. 

At  Soei,  where  I  scared  twd  dar^.  I  sodccd  the  same 
absence  of  Passerine  birds  as  on  former  risits :  the  nbiqui- 
toas  Sparrow  and  the  obtmsire  Gxev  Crow  .Corru*  ronuLr^, 
which  swarm  in  all  other  parts  of  E«ypt,  weie  nowheie 
to  be  seen:  the  onlr  Passerine  birds  were  MotacUIa  aiha 
and  CwTHs  mmbrimmsy  which  last  species  is,  I  think,  more 
abnndant  at  Soei  than  anywhere  else  in  Egypt.  Thence 
I  went  to  Cairo,  and  staved  there  from  Februarv  12th 
to  March  1st,  when  I  went  up  the  Nile  to  Thebes.  At  Cairt> 
I  used  freqnently  to  spend  the  half  hour  before  and  the  half 
hoar  after  snnset  in  the  beantiful  Esbekyeh  garden.  In  the 
centre  of  this  is  a  lake,  over  which,  np  to  sunset,  a  quantity 
of  Swallows,  Hirundo  saciffmi,  were  always  flying  about, 
catching  insects.  Evening  after  evening  I  used  to  see  a  laige 
Sparrow-hawk,  Aecijnier  msus,  which,  from  its  size,  I  judged 
to  be  a  female,  make  its  appearance  just  before  suusot,  while 
the  Swallows  were  still  flying  about.  Of  these  it  never  took 
any  notice,  having  perhaps  found  out  by  experience  that  they 
were  more  trouble  to  catch  than  they. were  worth;  but  it 
would  perch  on  the  top  of  some  tree  commanding  the  lake 
and  wait  till  the  sun  had  set  and  the  Swallows  taken  them- 
selves off,  and  in  their  place  a  swarm  of  small  Buts  came  on 
the  scene,  flitting  about  over  the  lake.  Now  was  the  time 
for  the  Hawk's  supper,  and  it  used  to  dash  in  among  the 
Bats,  catch  one  in  an  instant,  take  it  off  to  a  tree,  and  there 
eat  it ;  and  it  generally  found  time  to  catch  a  second  one 
before  it  got  too  dark  for  further  operations.  I  once  went 
under  the  tree  where  the  Hawk  was  eating  its  Bat,  and  picked 
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up  one  of  the  Bat's  wings  which  it  had  dropped.  So  fir  u 
I  know,  this  Bat-catching  propensity  of  the  Spairow-havk 
has  never  before  been  recorded. 

The  trees  round  this  same  lake  in  the  Esbekveh  gmrdai 
were  frequented  by  numerous  large  Fruit-bats,  which  befia 
to  move  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  which  I  nefff 
saw  elsewhere  in  Cairo,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt. 
This  fact,  although  not  exactly  ornithological,  is  not  alto* 
gethcr  devoid  of  interest,  for  I  fancy  that  the  presence  of  • 
Fruit-bat  in  Egypt  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most  recent 
travellers  in  that  country. 

The  Red-breasted  Goose,  Bemicla  fnficoliii,iB  not  now  fonad 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  sixxrimen  ol^ 
tained  by  Mr.  Staflbrd  Allen  at  Alexandria,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  of  its  having  been  seoii  anywhere  in  Egypt  ia 
recent  times.  I  was  therefore  much  intereKtod  in  finding 
this  species  accurately  and  repeatedly  represented  in  tk 
tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  the  figures  of  it  being  carved 
in  the  limestone  walls  of  the  tomb,  and  accurately  cokxiRd, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  spew 
intended  to  be  represented*. 

I  left  Egypt  on  March  24th,  and  went  direct  to  Atheof, 
where  I  stayed  ten  days.  The  ornithological  fact  tliat 
struck  me  most  at  Athens  was  the  great  number  rf 
Ravens,  Corvus  eorax,  in  and  around  the  city.  Tkf 
roost  in  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  Acropolis,  and  Dif 
be  seen  flying  over  the  town  all  day,  but  more  espcciallf 
towards  evening.  Returning  home  one  afternoon  fioo  • 
drive  to  Klcusis,  I  saw,  just  before  sunset,  at  least  thirty  <v 
forty  Ravens  all  together,  flying  round  a  rocky  hill  about  t«o 
miles  from  Athens,  on  which  they  no  doubt  roosted.  Neitr 
in  any  country  have  1  seen  the  Raven  so  abundant  as  at  aad 
around  Athens. 

Yours,  &c., 
E.  Cavendish  Tatioe. 

•  [if.  YamU»  Brit.  Birda,  ed.  4,  vol.  iv.  p.  1><I.— Enp.] 
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Sruilh^onian  Institution,  Wnshiogtou,  D.  C, 
May  14, 1866, 

IRS, — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  review  of 
By  •  Oniithologicfll  Esplorations  iu  Kamtschatka  and  the 
'ommandcr  Islands.'  At  the  same  time  I  take  the  liberty 
)  protest  against  a  remark  in  the  footnote  {anli^h,  p.  202), 
eferring  to  mc  as  "  a  stickler  for  correct  names  "  in  con- 
nection with  "  correctiona  "  of  a  philological  nature.  It  is 
;  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  nse  names  which  arc  correct 
tilfiologically,  and  in  that  resiiect  I  may  be  "a  stickler;" 
lUt  my  stand  in  regard  to  philological  correctiona  of  names 
Iready  ffiven,  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  quotation 
»m  a  paper  written  by  me  five  years  ago ; — 

"  As  to  the  rules  of  the  nomenclature,  it  seems  to  me  that 
lie  best  arc  those  which  present  the  smallest  number  of 
sceptions,  and  which,  once  adopted,  give  the  least  occaaioa 
r  disputes,  1  therefore  propose  to  use  the  oldest  available 
Rme  in  every  case,  where  it  can  be  proved,  and  to  spell  it 
aactly  as  it  was  spelled  when  published  for  the  flrat  time, 
lotwitlistnnding  incorrect  derivation,  barbarous  offspring, 
rrarfacti,  &c. 
"  The  significance  of  a  name,  by  means  of  the  sound  and 
ae  appearance,  is  to  give  a  conception  of  the  named  object 
k  being  different  from  all  other  objects.  If  it,  at  the  same 
mo,  can  be  formed  so  that  it  indicates  one  or  another  chief 
roperty  of  the  object,  then  it  is  the  better.  The  main  point 
I,  however,  that  we,  by  hearing  or  seeing  the  name,  will  get 
n  idea  of  the  object  as  being  difl"erent  from  any  other. 
"That  names  which  do  not  signify  anything  cause  no 
nconvenience  worth  mentioning  is  evident  from  the  num- 
lerless  specific  names,  indicating  a  quality  common  to  all 
the  species  within  the  same  genus,  e.  g.  c'mereus,fuscns,  fire. 
It  may  be  rather  tedious  that  the  names  are  incorrect ;  but 
fte  simply  endless  number  of  incorrect  names  with  which  we 
daily  work  without  feeling  especially  troubled,  and  nhich 
probably  no  one  intends  to  change  or  correct,  shows  better 
inything   else  how   unimportant  the  corrections  and 
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iraprovcments  are  for  facilitating  the  work.  I  think  that  we 
may  very  soon  agree  that  many  corrections  have  caoscd  more 
trouble  than  relief — as^  for  instance,  such  improrenients  n 
Heniconetta  for  Eniconetta,  and  the  like — and  that  they  only 
have  succeeded  in  swelling  our  lists  of  synonyms. 

'^  The  only  rule  which  can  be  carried  out  with  safety  is  tke 
use  of  the  oldest  name,  without  regard  to  its  appemraneey 
derivation,  or  signification.  If  this  be  adopted,  most  dit 
fercnccs  would  disappear  from  the  nomenclature,  and  it  is  is 
fact  the  only  rule  which  is  able  to  establish  a  passable  nai* 
formity  in  place  of  the  present  variety.  Once  univenaOj 
accepted  and  put  to  practice,  it  would  save  much  tine, 
labour,  and  dispute  ;  disputes  concerning  year  and  date  may 
easily  be  settled,  while  all  philological  and  linguistie  dii- 
agreements  may  be  thereby  avoided.  The  question  as  to 
which  species  one  or  another  name  is  to  be  referred  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rules  of  nomenclature,  and  is  there* 
fore  liable  to  come  up  at  any  time." — Proc.  U.  S.  Nai.  Mm, 
V.  1882,  p.  28. 

My  proposition  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Ornithological  Union  on  Classification  and  Xomea* 
clature,  and  is  emb<xlied  in  Canon  XL.  of  the  Code  ('  Code 
and  Check-List,  A.  O.  U.,'  1886,  p.  51). 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

LeONHARD  STBJXCOEa. 

[We  regret  that  we  have  unintentionally  misrepresented 
Dr.  Stejncger's  views  in  the  criticism  above  noticed.— Eob.] 


Reevei'i  Pheasant  at  Home.— The  'Field '  of  May  15th 
tains  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Fitzgerald  Crcagh,  with  an  in* 
teresting  account  of  his  chase  after  Phasianus  reevesi. 

"  It  was  from  Tchang,  a  ])Ost  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
YangtzA,  the  great  river  of  China,  or  rather  where  that  riwr 
leaves  its  gorges,  that  I  started  with  the  stream  to  a  laip 
valley  where  1  knew  Keevoi's  Pheasants  bad  been  seen.    Ilia 
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useless  to  ask  any  questions  of  the  country  folk^  who  will 
always  say  yes.  I  therefore  landed  and  walked  along  a  wide 
valley,  with  high  perpendicular  mountains  of  conglomerate 
on  either  side,  and  beetling  over  small  woods  of  cypress. 
The  birds  live  on  the  berry  of  this  tree,  and  fly  from  one 
wood  to  another.  They  will  never  show  themselves  if 
they  can  avoid  it,  and,  through  their  great  fleetness  when 
running,  steal  away  before  the  dogs.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, when  taken  by  surprise,  they  rise,  and  then  only  by 
great  caution  can  a  single  sportsman  hope  to  get  them.  Sur- 
rounding the  small  woods  with  several  guns  is  the  best  way 
to  bag  them.  I  think  they  drive  away  the  common  Pheasant, 
for  I  have  never  seen  them  together.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
due  to  the  fact  of  their  living  on  difierent  food.  I  had  with 
me  at  the  time  a  spaniel  and  a  red  Irish  setter,  and,  as  the 
day  was  fine  and  clear,  walked  on  quietly  until  I  came  to 
what  appeared  a  good  country.  The  hills  here  were  lower, 
and  the  wood  fairly  dense,  but  free  of  undergrowth.  A 
woodcutter  told  me  he  had  seen  several  Pheasants  a  few  davs 
ago,  but  could  give  me  no  further  information,  so,  tying  up 
my  spaniel,  I  determined  to  work  quietly  along  with  the 
setter.  Although  it  was  January  the  day  was  hot,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  divest  myself  of  my  coat  as  I  struggled  up  the  hill. 
I  worked  along  the  lower  part  without  coming  on  any  scent. 
Suddenly  the  setter  got  very  busy,  and  moved  along,  showing 
me  that  he  had  some  large  game.  I  followed  on  as  well  as 
I  could  over  the  broken  ground.  False  scent,  back  again ; 
then  the  dog  took  a  turn  up  the  almost  perpendicular  rock. 
Ghx>d  gracious !  thought  I,  how  can  birds  get  up  there  and 
leave' any  scent?  They  had  evidently  helped  themselves  with 
their  wings.  I  was  determined  to  follow,  and  brought  the 
setter  back  to  a  place  where  we  succeeded  in  getting  on  to 
the  upper  ledge  after  a  little  scrambling.  Having  arrived  at 
the  top,  as  I  had  anticipated,  we  soon  came  on  the  scent 
again,  and  away  went  the  dog,  very  cautiously  setting  every 
now  and  again.  Just  ahead  of  us  now  was  a  stone  wall.  I 
was  very  much  afraid  that  my  game  would  rise  just  as  I  was 
getting  over,  so  I  made  all  preparation  for  a  surprise,  and  at 
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the  moment  the  setter^  who  had  passed  the  wall,  was  at  a 
*  dead  set/  I  knew  there  were  several  birds  or  some  larger 
game  by  the  general  activity  and  caution  shown  by  the  d(^. 
I  was  soon  over  the  wall,  ready  for  anything.  I  surveyed 
my  position  in  a  moment.  Below  me  was  long  grass,  on  the 
ledge  I  had  left  some  thick  and  high  trees,  on  my  right  a  hill, 
also  with  long,  rank  grass,  but  no  wood.  I  moved  forwards 
a  few  paces,  but  the  dog  was  there  like  a  marble  statue.  I 
was  very  badly  placed,  for  I  could  not  see  where  the  game 
could  be.  Up  got  six  Reeves^s  Pheasants,  splendid  birds.  I 
felt  certain  of  two.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  I  only  suc- 
ceeded in  bagging  one,  which  went  rolling  down  the  hill  in 
his  last  struggles.  I  bounded  after  him,  afraid  the  dog 
would  mouth  the  beautiful  plumage.  The  bird  I  had  bagged 
was  a  cock,  measuring  5  feet  4  inches  from  the  bill  to  end  of 
tail-feathers.  From  the  time  I  first  came  on  their  scent  the 
distance  over  which  I  worked  must  have  been  a  mile ;  I  was 
therefore  glad  of  a  rest.  The  birds  had  flown  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  there  was  no  use  marking  them.  My  left  barrel 
had  been  inefi^ectually  discharged  at  a  fine  cock,  which  flew 
straight  across  the  valley.^' 


Radde's  Scientific  Expedition  in  Transcaspia^ — ^The  '  Times ' 
informs  us  that  M .  Radde,  the  traveller  and  naturalist  now 
engaged  in  a  scientific  tour  in  Central  Asia,  has  written  the 
following  letter  to  the  Russian  paper  '  Novosti,'  dated  Ask- 
abad,  April  6  (N.S.)  : — '^  At  first  the  weather  was  not  favour- 
able. The  spring  was  late  this  year  by  at  least  three  oi*  four 
weeks.  Up  to  the  present  all  my  investigations  have  only 
resulted  in  discovering  35  specimens  of  phanerogamic  plants. 
Our  coUection  of  birds  consists  already  of  150  dificrent  kinds, 
among  which  a  Picas  scindiacus  forms  a  new  addition  to 
Russian  fauna.^^  The  'Novosti'  goes  on  to  state  that 
M.  Radde  made  several  excursions  from  Askabad  both 
into  the  desert  and  to  the  mountains.  At  Hennab,  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  the  expedition  encountered  a  violent  snow- 
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storm.  M.  Radde  will  reach  Merv  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent month  (May)  9  and  will  then  examine  the  mountains 
between  the  Murghab  and  Tejend.  In  July  he  will  return 
to  Askabad  vid  Sarakhs^  and  theu  proceed  through  Khorasan 
to  Meshed.  Before  his  final  return  to  Europe  M.  Radde  will 
visit  Teheran. 


Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes  in  New  Guinea, — ^The  last  account  of 
Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes  in  South-eastern  New  Guinea  states  that  he 
was  in  camp  at  Sogeri^  fifty  miles  from  Port  Moresby,  and 
intending  to  ascend  Mount  Owen  Stanley  when  the  season 
permitted. 


News  of  Mr,  H.  H,  Johnston, — Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  has 
settled  himself  in  Mondole  or  Mondoli  Island^  in  Ambas  Bay, 
as  H.6.M.  Yice-Consul  for  the  Cameroons^  and  sends  us  a 
good  account  of  his  health  and  prospects.  Writing  April 
18th,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  already  found  a  collector^  and  is 
purposing  to  send  him  up  the  Cameroons  with  a  staff  of 
several  natives  as  assistants  as  soon  as  possible.  The  only 
birds  yet  obtained  on  this  mountain^  so  far  as  we  know^  are 
those  collected  by  Sir  R.  Burton  during  his  ascent  in  1861^ 
and  described  by  Oeorge  R.  Oray  in  the  Annals  of  Nat  Hist. 
for  that  year  (ser.  3,  vol.  x.  p.  443) .  Where  such  curious 
birds  as  Strobilophaga  burtoni  occur  we  may  reasonably 
expect  further  novelties. 


Rediscovery  q^Platycercus  unicolor. — Captain  F. W.  Hutton 
writes  to  us  that  a  specimen  of  Platycercus  unicolor,  Vigors 
(P.Z.  S.  1831,  p.  24),  has  been  received  at  the  Christchurch 
Museum,  from  Antipodes  Island,  oflF  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand.  This  species  was  based  by  Vigors  on  a  single 
specimen  living  in  the  Zoological  Society^s  Gardens  in  1831, 
and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  British  Museum.     For 
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55  years^  therefore,  its  exact  habitat  has  remained  unknown, 
and  no  second  specimen  has  been  obtained. 


Annivei'sary  Meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologist^  Union, 
1886. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union  was  held  at  6  Tenterden  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
19th  May,  at  6  p.m.,  Mr.  Sclater  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Committee  presented  the  following  Report : — 

'^  The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  point  out  that,  in 
spite  of  the  existing  widespread  depression,  the  British  Omi- 
thologists^  Union  maintains  its  prosperity.  Daring  the  past 
year,  owing  to  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy,  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Journal  have  been  kept 
well  within  bounds,  the  remainder  of  the  debt  incorred 
through  the  publication  of  the  '  List  of  British  Birds '  has 
now  been  entirely  liquidated,  and  there  is  now  a  balance  in 
hand.  Moreover,  the  stock  in  hand  of  the  above-mentioned 
list  is  an  asset  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  sale  of  the 
List  haying  recently  been  small,  your  Committee  suggest  that, 
in  order  to  assist  in  clearing  ofi^  the  stock,  any  Members  of 
the  B.O.U.  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  one  copy  of 
the  List  for  6s,,  or  three  copies  for  lOs,  6d, 

'^  At  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  the  number  of  Members 
of  the  B.O.U.  amounted  to  174:  viz.  146  Ordinary,  1  Extra- 
ordinaiy,  8  Honorary,  and  19  Foreign  Members.  At  the 
present  Anniversary  it  has  been  increased  to  183 :  vis. 
155  Ordinary,  1  Extraordinary,  8  Honorary,  and  19  Foreign 
Members. 

''  The  Candidates  for  admission  at  this  Anniversary  are 
17,  of  which  15  are  proposed  as  Ordinary,  1  as  an  Honorary, 
and  1  as  a  Foreign  Member." 

The  Report  having  been  agreed  to  and  adopted,  the  fol- 
lowing new  Ordinary  Members  were  balloted  for  and  declared 
to  be  duly  elected  : — Lieut.  Harold  Stuart  Ferguson,  of 
16  Albemarle  Street,  W. ;  The  Earl  of  Gainsborough ;  William 
Graham,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Crayf ord,  Kent  j  Harold  Little- 
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dale,  E«q.,  B.A,  Sec.,  Vice-Principal  of  the  College,  Baroda ; 
The  RcY.  Hugh  Alexander  Macpherson,  of  3  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  W. ;  John  Guille  Millais,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  of 
2  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W. ;  Howard  Hill  John  Nicholls, 
Esq.^  M.R.C.S.,  of  The  Moat,  Eastbourne;  E.  Cambridge 
Phillips,  Esq.,  of  The  Elms,  Brecon;  E.  Lort  Phillips,  Esq., 
of  22  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  William  Carstairs  Shaw, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bank  of  Madras,  Ootacamund,  India ;  Lieut. 
Horace  A.  Terry,  of  the  43rd  Light  Infantry,  India ;  Edwanl 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.D.  &c.,  of  40  Portugal  Street,  W. ;  Harry 
Berkeley  James,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.  &c.,  of  Aldridge,  Walsall ; 
George  Muirhead,  Esq.,  of  Paxton,  Berwiek-on-Tweed ;  and 
Major  H.  Wade  Dalton,  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment,  Alder- 
shot.  Mr.  Thomas  Ayres,  of  Potchefstroom,  Transvaal,  was 
also  elected  an  Honorary,  and  Dr.  Julius  von  Madarasz^  of 
the  National  Museum,  Buda-Pesth,  a  Foreign  Member  of 
the  B.O.U. 

The  President  and  Secretary  having  been  re-elected,  ilr. 
Edward  Cavendish  Taylor  was  elected  on  the  Committee  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  O.  Salvin,  who  retired  by  rotation.  Thus 
the  Officers  for  the  year  1886-87  are  as  follows  : — 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lilford. 

Secretary. 
H.  E.  Dresser,  Esq. 

Editors. 
P.  L.  Sclater,  Esq. 
Howard  Saunders,  Esq. 

Committee. 
W.  T.  Blanford,  Esq. 
F.  DuCane  Godman,  Esq. 
Edward  Cavendish  Taylor,  Esq. 

It  was  then  suggested  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Sharpe  that  a  notice 
should  be  sent  round  early  in  the  year  announcing  the  date 
for  the  Annual  Meeting,  so  that  Members  living  abroad  should 
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have  ample  time  to  propose  Candidates ;  and  the  Committee 
promised  to  take  this  suggestion  into  consideration. 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  the  B.  O.  U.  could  in 
any  way  cooperate  with  the  Selborne  Society  in  trying  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  birds  for  the  purpose  of 
feminine  decoration.  A  proposal  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  B.  O.  U.  to  ''consider 
whether  any  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  the  undue 
destruction  of  wild  birds  '^  was  put  to  the  Meeting  and  lost. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman^  as  also  to  Captain 
Shelley  for  the  use  of  his  room^  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned^  and  the  Annual  Dinner, 
held  at  the  Caf(S  Royal,  was  attended  by  twenty-eight 
Members  and  guests. 


Obituary.  Prof.  E.  von  Boeck,  of  Cochabamba, — We  much 
regret  to  hear  from  Dr.  W.  Blasius  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
correspondent.  Prof.  Eugen  von  Boeck,  Director  of  the  Central 
School  of  Bolivia,  and  Member  of  the  Permanent  Interna- 
tional Ornithological  Committee.  Prof.  v.  Boeck  died  at 
Cochabamba  on  the  30th  of  January  last,  of  an  attack  of 
cholera.  One  of  his  first  ornithological  articles  was  a  paper 
on  the  Birds  of  Valdivia  (Naumannia,  1855,  pp.  494-513),  the 
last  those  on  the  Birds  of  Cochabamba  {vide  supri,  pp.  365, 
366) .  At  the  time  of  his  decease  Prof.  v.  Boeck  was  engaged 
on  a  translation  of  Taczanowski's  '  Ornithologie  du  P^rou.' 
li^nder  very  disadvantageous  circumstances  the  Professor 
exerted  himself  in  every  way  to  advance  our  knowledge  of 
South-American  ornithology. 

Heer  Franqois  P.  L.  Pollen. — We  are  informed  that  Heer 
Pollen,  the  explorer  of  Madagascar  in  company  with  D.  C. 
^'an  Dam,  and  fellow-author  with  the  late  Prof.  Schlegel  of 
the  volume  of  Mammals  and  Birds  of  the  '  Recherches  sur  la 
Faune  de  Madagascar '  (1868),  has  recently  died  at  Scheve- 
ningen,  where  he  was  German  Consular  Agent. 
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XXXIX.— On  the  Wings  of  Birds.     By  C.  J.  Sundevall. 

(Plates  X.,  XI.) 

[Tianalated  from  the  original  Swedish  of  the  *  Kon^l.  Vetensk.-Akad. 
HancQingar/  184:3,  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.] 

Introduction. 

Afl  the  differences  in  the  feather-covering  of  the  wings  of 
birds  appear  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  significance  in  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  that  class,  which  otherwise  seems 
to  present  so  few,  or  rather  no  certain,  characters  for  tlie 
larger  divisions,  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  them  may 
possess  no  little  interest.  People  seem  not  to  have  supposed, 
or  to  have  been  unwilling  to  believe,  that  such  apparently 
accessory  parts  as  feathers  could  furnish  reliable  indications 
of  the  internal  organization  of  the  different  groups  of  birds, 
which  they  sought  in  vain  from  other  organs ;  at  least  we 
can  scarcely  explain  in  any  other  way  why  the  very  re- 
markable differences  in  the  structure  of  the  wings  were  so 
long  neglected,  although  they  are  among  the  very  first  which 
mnst  strike  the  eye  in  the  external  examination  of  binls. 
It  is,  however,  a  truth  that  every  external  part  of  an 
animal  can  furnish  equally  certain  indications  of  affinity  or 
distinction  between  species  as  an  internal  part  of  the  body, 
and  that  in  this  respect  no  order  of  precedence  can  be  es- 
tablished a  priori.      A  character  certainly  docs  not  possess 
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greater  value  merely  because  it  is  deriyed  from  the  relations 
of  internal  parts^  of  which  the  many  exceedingly  unnatural 
systematic  classifications^  founded  upon  so-called  anatomical 
characters,  are  a  clear  proof*. 

Thus  what  is  characteristic  may  just  as  easily  be  over- 
looked in  the  internal  as  in  the  external  parts  ;  but,  should 
it  be  correctly  grasped,  every  part  of  an  animal's  surface  or 
covering  ought  to  furnish  characters  just  as  reliable  for  the 
animal's  affinities  as  the  inner  or  so-called  nobler  parts ;  for 
the  cause,  predetermined  in  the  egg,  which  makes  an  animal 
belong  to  one  or  the  other  class,  order,  family,  species,  &c., 
has  continued  to  act  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  whole 
development  upon  every  part  of  the  animal's  body,  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  and  has  necessarily  left  behind  some  impress 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others.     But  as  different 
causes  must  produce  different  effects,  it  becomes  impossible 
that  any  particular  part  in  an  animal  can  be  exactly  similar 
to  a  part  in  another  animal  of  a  different  order,  genus,  &c 
From  a  physiological  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  internal  parts 
may  be  regarded  as  more  important  than  the  external ;  but 
zoographically  we  must  regard  the  external  parts  as  possess- 
ing an  equal  if  not  greater  value,  because  the  characters 
derived  from  them  can  be  easily  recognized  and  examined  in 
the   specimens   of  natural   products  which   usually  occur, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  those  founded  upon  the  internal 
parts ;  and  I  venture  to  maintain  that  only  external  form- 
characters  ought  to  be  employed  in  zoographical  diagnoses, 
and  also  that  the  external  parts  always  present  such  charac- 
ters as  express  quite   clearly  the  affinities  of  the   species, 
although  these  characters  may  not  always  lie  open  to  super- 
ficial observation.     The  wing-feathers  may  therefore  furnish 
just  as  important  characters  as  any  other  part  of  a  bird's 
body,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  may  be  of  the 
greatest  value  in  ornithology. 

♦  J5.  g.  the  classiGcations  of  the  Arachnida  from  the  organs  of  respizft' 
tion,  the  di\ision8  in  the  class  Vermes  in  accordance  with  difierences  in 
the  nervous  system,  the  arrangement  of  the  Gasteropoda  according  to 
the  branchiae,  &c. 
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The  history  of  this  knowledge  is  not  veiy  extended.  It 
includes  in  the  first  place  the  terminology  adopted  by  Linnaeus, 
which  is  to  be  found  systematically  set  forth  in  1758  in  the 
'Systema  Nature/  ed.  x.  p.  79,  and  still  more  in  detail  in 
1766  in  ed.  xii.  pp.  llQ-lll  *. 

This  terminology  is  extended  and  improved  by  lUigcr  in 
his  well-known  '  Terminologie/  published  in  1798  (translated 
into  Swedish  by  Marklin),  and  reproduced  in  the  same  words 
in  his  '  Prodromus  Systematis  Mammalium  et  Avium ' 
(1811) .  There  was  here  no  question  of  anything  but  a  termi- 
nology, and  therefore  scarcely  anything  was  added  serving 
essentially  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
wing ;  merely  a  heap  of  new  names  adopted : — Pteromata, 
Ptila,  Campterium,  Sec.  llliger  was  not  sparing  of  new  terms, 
and  adopted  without  hesitation,  besides  the  necessary  ones 
which  ought  always  to  be  retained,  a  great  number  which 
are  not  necessary,  and  which  I  must  therefore  regard  as 
superfluous.  Of  those  which  relate  to  the  wings  I  shall 
speak  hereafter  f. 

Some  subsequent  attempts  do  not  properly  deal  with  the 
structure  of  the  wing  in  its  entirety.  This  applies  to  Isidore 
Geofiroy  St.-Hilaire's  recently  published  memoir  in  his  'Essais 
deZoologiegen^rale'  (Paris,  18-1'1),  in  which  the  terms  obtuse 
and  atffiie  (obtuse  and  acute),  with  the  superadded  more 
exact  qualifications  sur  and  sub,  are  adopted  to  indicate  that 

*  **  Alas  ....  tectffi  pennis,  demum  Teetricibus  primis  secundisque,  pos- 
tice  ciliatse  remigibuSj  &c.  HtmigeB  primores  x. :  1-4  Digiti,  6-10  Meta- 
carpi ;  &««jidfim  10-20  a.  28  Cubiti ;  nulli  vero  Brachii ;  at  AMa  spuria 
pennU  8  s.  6  Pollici  insidet."  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  clear  and  com- 
{dete  description  could  be  g^ven  in  a  briefer  form. 

t  Of  course  it  is  not  my  intention  to  censure  the  terminology  of  this 
distinguished  man,  drawn  up  as  it  is  in  a  truly  classical  spirit ;  but  we 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  making  terminology  into  a  special  study, 
which  burdens  the  memory,  and  therefore  we  should  follow  the  prevalent 
example  of  the  general  usages  of  language,  and  adopt  termini  technici 
only  for  parts  or  ideas  which  are  never  or  rarely  employed  in  diagnosis, 
and  not  for  those  in  the  naming  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the 
ordinary  mathematical  terms  (which  must  of  course  be  used  in  their 
proper  signification)  or  of  other  generally  known  and  accepted  terms  (e.g, 
margo  ake,  instead  of  campterium^  Illig.). 

2f2 
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the  first,  second,  &c.  feather  is  the  longest.  This  adoption 
of  terms  in  place  of  definitions  may,  indeed,  be  often  yaluable 
and  useful ;  but  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  for  when  exacti- 
tude is  required  we  must  still  always  say,  for  example,  the 
first  feather  is  the  longest,  or  the  second  feather  is  the  longest, 
&c.,  which  is  certainly  more  definite  than  to  say  the  wing  is 
very  acute  {swraigue,  acuiissima)  or  merely  acute  {aigiie, 
acuta) . 

Nitzsch*s  remarkable  work  '  System  der  Pterylographie,' 
as  is  well  known,  threw  a  new  light  on  the  feather-coTering 
of  birds  in  general ;  but  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  wings, 
we  find  in  it  scarcely  any  statements  except  as  to  the  number 
and  structure  of  the  rcmiges.  The  coverts  are  noticed 
only  in  a  few  places,  and  the  number  or  constitution  of  their 
series,  their  presence  or  absence,  distance  apart,  &c.  are, 
remarkably  enough,  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Those  who  have  seen  in  the  bird^s  wing  merely  a  flying- 
machine  and  studied  it  in  this  aspect  have  had  the  least  in- 
fluence of  all  upon  our  knowledge.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  the  wing  always  occurs  in  birds,  but  that  it  is  not 
always  an  organ  of  flight. 

By  a  comparison,  made  about  Christmas  1830,  of  tbe 
wings  in  a  freshly  killed  Strix  bubo  with  those  of  Emberiia 
citrinella,  I  first  obtained  a  notion  of  the  considerable  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  those  organs  in  different  genera. 
The  changed  position  of  many  series  of  feathers  and  the 
great  difference  in  the  number  and  length  of  the  coverts 
especially  attracted  my  attention*.  A  continued  investi- 
gation soon  showed  that  these  differences  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  external  characters  for  the  primary 
divisions  of  the  class,  and  as  such  they  were  set  forth  in  my 
''  Ornithologiska  System,^'  prepared  in  the  year  1834,  and 
printed  in  the    '  Vetenskaps-Akademiens   Handlingar'  for 

•  It  must  be  stated  that  Herr  W.  v.  Wright  had  about  the  same  time 
noticed  these  peculiarities  in  the  wings  of  birds,  of  which  his  remari[« 
ably  correct  figures  in  the  illustrated  work  *  Skandinaviens  Foglar'  bear 
witness.  But  we  did  not  know  of  etich  other's  discoveries  until  some 
years  afterwards. 
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the  year  1835.  Nevertheless  I  had  not  then  grasped  the 
whole  importanee  of  these  characters  as  external  distinctions 
between  the  birds  which  do  or  do  not  possess  singing-muscles 
on  the  inferior  larynx,  for  I  still  believed  that  I  found  excep- 
tions in  the  genera  Picus,  Upupa,  and  Menura.  Later  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  these  genera  do  not  deviate  from  the 
general  rule^  and  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  so-called 
singing-apparatus  is  indicated  by  two  dissimilar  structures  of 
the  wings.  After  the  year  1834  other  studies  occupied  my 
time,  so  that  this  subject  did  not  again  come  under  examination 
until  the  report  of  the  statement  of  Keyserling  and  Blasius 
of  the  (in  their  opinion)  first  positive  external  characters  for 
Song-birds,  caused  the  subject  to  be  again  taken  up  in  the 

o 

loological  ''Arsberattelse'^  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  printed 
in  1841  (p.  126).  As  I  soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  year, 
undertook  a  journey  into  foreign  countries,  I  communicated 
the  matter  to  several  individual  zoologists,  and  also  to  tlie 
Meeting  of  Naturalists  at  Brunswick.  The  Transactions  of 
that  meeting,  however,  contain  no  more  than  had  already 
been  made  known  in  print  in  1835.  A  somewhat  more 
detailed  exposition  of  the  su])ject  was  first  made  before 
the  Meeting  of  Scandinavian  Naturalists  in  Stockholm  in 
1842^  and  this  is  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  that 
Meeting  (p.  685) .  In  the  present  paper  I  venture  to  give 
a  description  of  the  bird's  wing  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

First  CHAPrEB. 

General  Review, 
The  bird's  wing  consists  of  the  following  parts  : — 
1.  The  anterior  extremity,  namely  : — Humerus  (upper  arm, 
PL  X.  figs.  1,  2,  &c.,  a),  cubitus  (forearm,  b),  and  hand 
(manus,  c),  which  again  is  composed  of  the  carpus  (wrist,  v), 
metacarpus  (middle  hand,  c),  first  phalange  (y)  and  the 
second  (z),  with  the  poUex  (thumb,  d). 

Although  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to  describe  anything 
but  the  exterior  and  its  coverings,  it  ipay  nevertheless  be 
stated  in  passing  that  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  the 
ulna  (fig.  1,^)  and  the  radius  {b),  arc  always  separate  in  birds^ 
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and  the  former  the  strongest.  The  carpus  has  (mly  two  very 
small^  free  hones  (v  and  w)  ;  the  others  appear  to  hayc 
either  entirely  disappeared  or  hecome  coalesced  with  the 
following  part  (at  x).  The  large  os  metacarjA  {c)  belonging 
to  the  only  finger  dcyeloped  has  at  its  base  a  large  tubercle 
(x),  which  seems  to  indicate  coalescence  with  a  part  of  the 
carpus  and  the  metacarpus  of  the  thumb.  In  some  birds 
this  tubercle  is  produced  into  a  spine  (spur)  covered  with 
horn ;  and  it  always  bears  on  the  anterior  (radial)  side  the 
small  thumb  {d),  composed  only  of  a  single  joint.  Along  the 
posterior  (ulnar)  side  of  the  bone  lies  an  o$  metacarpi  (be- 
tweeny  and  v)  of  a  third  finger ;  but  this  is  aoialgamated 
with  the  former  at  the  two  ends^  and  only  bears  at  its  apex 
a  small  phalange  (/)  concealed  under  the  skin.  The  middle 
finger  consists  of  two  joints  {y  and  z). 

At  the  base  (A)  the  humerus  is  more  or  less  enclosed  be- 
tween the  muscles^  so  that^  although  it  does  not  project 
entirely^  as  in  man^  beyond  the  curvature  of  the  surface 
of  the  truuk^  it  always  does  so  partially  (§-^).  The  cubitui 
and  the  hand,  which  bear  the  true  wing-feathers,  are  strongly 
compressed  and  flattened  in  consequence  of  the  form  of  the 
bones,  as  well  as  of  the  position  of  the  muscles  and  structure 
of  the  skin. 

In  the  angle  behind  the  humerus  the  muscles  and  skin,  as 
in  man,  form  two  more  or  less  distinct  folds,  which  bound 
the  axilla  (fig.  2,  i) ;  the  anterior  fold  is  formed  by  the  pec- 
toral muscles,  the  posterior  one  by  the  back  and  the  margin 
of  the  scapular  muscles.  ) 

In  the  anterior  angle,  between  the  humerus  and  cubitus 
the  skin  does  not  lie,  as  usual,  closely  upon  the  muscles  and 
bones,  but  it  forms  there  a  large  fold  (e),  the  antebrachial 
fold  (plica  antebrachialis) .  When  the  wing  is  folded  up, 
this  cutaneous  fold  would  hang  loosely  down  like  a  bag,  if  it 
were  not  drawn  together  by  a  very  remarkably  constructed 
elastic  sinew,  which  issues  from  a  muscle  in  the  shoulder 
(in  front  of  A,  fig.  6)  beside  the  m.  deltoideus,  and  runs 
within  the  whole  anterior  margin  of  the  fold  as  far  as  the 
carpus,  where  it  spreads  out  and  terminates  in  the  skin. 
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Along  the  hinder  margin  of  the  cubitus  and  hand  the  skin 
likewise  forms  a  large,  but  firm  and  hard  fold  {f,g),  in  which 
the  lai^  wing-feathers  are  seated.  Indeed  it  is  by  the  con- 
siderable development  of  the  feathers  that  the  skin  is  drawn 
out  into  a  fold  which  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  feathers. 

The  difi^erences  in  the  length  of  the  different  joints  of  the 
wing  will  be  referred  to  further  on^  under  the  head  of  the 
Bemiges  cubitales. 

2.  The  wing  consists  of  the  feathers  which  clothe  the  an- 
terior extremity,  in  the  skin  of  which  they  are  seated  arranged 
in  rows  (series)  which  are  parallel  to  the  bones  and  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  each  individual  joint. 

The  feathers  are  generally  directed  backwards,  so  that 
each  series  covers  that  lying  immediately  behind  it  (or  at 
least  its  root) .  In  general  there  are  about  the  same  number 
of  feathers  in  each  series,  for  they  are  arranged  in  quin- 
cunx, so  that  each  feather  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  an 
interval  in  the  two  nearest  series.  Their  points  of  insertion 
may  therefore  form  rows  in  three  different  ways  (see  figs.  2, 6) ; 
but  the  feathers  themselves  form  series  only  in  one  way^ 
because  all  those  which  are  placed  in  the  same  series  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size  and  nature,  while  those  in  different 
series  most  frequently  differ  considerably  from  each  other 
(see  figs.  3,  4,  7,  8).  The  smallest  and  softest  are  placed  in 
front ;  towards  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing  the  feathers 
increase  in  size  and  firmness,  so  that  the  quill-feathers  which 
occupy  the  posterior  margin  itself  are  the  largest  of  all.  In 
the  enumeration  of  the  series  we  must  therefore  necessarily 
begin  with  the  quill-feathers  and  call  them  the  first  series ;  the 
second,  third,  &c.  follow  in  order  forwards.  The  foremost 
series  are  so  small  and  indistinct  that  one  can  hardly  distin- 
giiish  them  unless  we  proceed  in  order  from  the  posterior  ones. 

In  each  series  we  must  call  those  feathers  outer  (exteruse) 
which  are  placed  nearest  to  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  and  inner 
(intemae)  those  which  are  situated  nearer  to  the  base  of  the 
wing  and  the  body.  As  the  outermost  feathers  are  always 
the  easiest  to  find,  we  must  commence  the  ordinal  numbers 
(1,  2,  3,  &x;.)  from  them. 
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In  Aptenodytes  (which^  at  least  as  r^ards  the  plumage 
is  decidedly  the  lowest  of  all  forms  of  birds)  all  the  wing- 
feathers  are  very  small  and  hard^  and  have  an  external 
resemblance  to  scales,  which  are  cleft  at  the  margin  into  a 
fringe.  Like  the  body-feathers  in  the  same  genns^  they 
cover  the  surface  uniformly^  without  interspaces,  like  the 
scales  of  fishes  and  reptiles^  and  form  on  both  sides  &om 
25  to  30  rows,  without  any  difference  except  that  those  to- 
wards the  quill-margin  of  the  wing  are  somewhat  larger, 
so  that  they  more  distinctly  cover  the  roots  of  the  next  row. 

In  all  other  birds  the  number  of  series  is  much  less  (at  the 
utmost  12  on  each  side)  ;  they  leave  considerable  inter- 
spaces, and  are  of  quite  different  nature. 

As  regards  the  different  series,  we  may  accept  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  wing-feathers  : — 

(1)  Wing-quilh  (Pennse  alares,  Remiges,  Linn.  &  HI.)  are 
only  a  single  row,  which  are  seated  in  the  posterior  margia 
of  the  wing  and  are  the  largest  of  all.  All  the  others  are 
usually  named  coverts  (tectrices). 

(2)  Large  coverts  (Tectrices  majores;  Pteromata,  111.), 
a  series  of  feathers  which  lie  immediately  over  the  roots 
of  the  quill-feathers,  inserted  in  the  skin  behind  the  muscular 
layer. 

(3)  Second  series  of  coverts^  which  are  also  seated  in 
the  fold  of  skin  behind  the  true  arm  or  hand.  They  often 
show  the  peculiarity  that  they  lie  in  a  reverse  position  to  the 
preceding,  as  to  which  more  hereafter. 

(4)  Small  coverts  (Plumae  or  Tectrices  minores,  bra^ 
chiales,  cubitales,  digitales,  so-named  according  to  the  part 
upon  which  they  are  seated) .  They  form  from  three  to  five 
series,  and  are  placed  upon  those  parts  of  the  skin  which 
enclose  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  limb.  They  are  wanting 
upon  the  cubitus  in  all  birds  which  possess  singing-muscles 
at  the  lower  larynx,  but  occur  in  all  other  birds. 

(5)  Arm-fold  feathers,  or  the  anterior  small  feathers  of  the 
wing  (Plumse  antecubi tales,  or  Tectrices  minimse),  are  seated 
in  several  rows  upon  the  fold  of  skin  in  front  of  the  arm 
itself. 
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These  different  kinds  of  feathers  are  : — 

Upper  (snperiores)^  when  seated  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  wing^  and 

Lower  (inferiores)  upon  its  lower  surface ;  and  further  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  arm  : — 

Upper^arm  feathers  (humerales)  on  the  humerus^ 

Forearm  feathers  or  merely  arm-feathers  (eubitales)  on 
the  cubitus^  and 

Hand-feathers,  '* Lash-feathers'^  (Primores,  L.),  on  the 
hand. 

Upon  this  terminology  we  shall  have  something  more  to 
say  further  on.  It  is  only  upon  the  cubitus  that  all  the 
different  kinds  of  wing-feathers  occur  together. 


The  structure  of  the  feathers  need  not  here  be  described ; 
it  does  not  belong  to  our  subject,  and  is  treated  in  detail  in 
Nitzsch^s  'System  der  Pterylographie.^  Nevertheless  a 
terminology  of  their  external  structure  may  not  be  super- 
fluous in  this  place,  which  will  give  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing some  small  changes  in  the  terms  employed  by  Nitzsch 
in  the  above-mentioned  work,  which  he  did  not  himself 
complete. 

The  external  parts  of  the  feather  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Calanuis  (the  quill-tube,  fig.  12,  a),  the  transparent, 
homy  part,  which  is  fixed  in  the  skin. 

2.  Rhachis  (the  shaft,  b),  the  part  filled  with  white  pith, 
which  bears  the  vane.  On  the  whole  outer  side  (obverse  side) 
this  is  clothed  with  a  direct  continuation  of  the  calamus  in 
the  form  of  a  sharply  defined  horny  lamella.  The  whole  of 
this  side  is  somewhat  convex  or  flat,  without  any  depression, 
and  scarcely  elevated  above  the  vane.  The  inner  or  opposite 
aide  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  vane,  covered  with  a 
peculiar,  thinner,  and  sharply-defined  homy  lamella,  and  has 
a  longitudinal  impressed  line  which  terminates  in  the 

Umbilicus  {d),  or  fhe  opening  into  the  interior  of  the  tube. 
This  opening  is  very  small,  and  is  closed  by  a  projecting 
point  of  the  dried  membranous  parts  remaining  in  the  tube. 
Fig.  12  shows  a  small  feather,  seen  from  the  reverse  side. 
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Scapus  (feather-spool ;  *'  stjelk/'  Markl.)  is  the  name  given 
hj  lUiger  and  Nitzsch  to  the  calamus  and  rhachis  together. 

3.  Radii  or  R.  primarii  (vane-rays),  which  issue  from  the 
rhachis  on  both  sides,  close  up  to  and  from  the  homy  lamella 
of  the  upper  surface.  Together  they  form  the  vane  (pogo- 
nium) .  They  are  in  general  fine,  filiform,  and  nearly  cylin- 
drical j  but  in  the  large  quill-feathers  they  are  flattened,  in 
the  form  of  narrow  lamellae,  which,  however,  are  somewhat 
prismatic,  nearly  like  a  knife-blade,  so  that  the  thinner, 
smooth-edged  margin  is  turned  towards  the  reverse  side  dt 
the  feather.  The  outer  margin,  which  is  somewhat  thicker, 
is  furnished  on  both  sides,  both  above  and  below,  with  secon- 
dary vanes  (see  No.  4).  Nitzsch  calls  the  vane-rays  Ram 
(branches),  which  name  is  far  less  suitable  than  the  denomi- 
nation radiiy  long  previously  adopted  by  Illiger. 

4.  Radii  secundarii  (secondary  vane-rays,  vane  of  the 
second  order)  issue  on  both  sides  from  the  outer  margins  of 
the  Radii  primarii :  they  issue  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
vane-rays,  just  as  the  latter  issue  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
shaft.  These  are  called  Radii  by  Nitzsch ;  Illiger  called  them 
Radioli  (Terminol.  1269  h) ;  the  name  adopted  by  me  occurs 
previously  in  R.  Wagner^s  Lehrb.  der  vergl.  Anat.  p.  576. 

5.  Ciliae  (Nitzsch)  issue  in  the  same  way  from  the  Radii  se- 
cundarii, and  are  extremely  fine,  hair-like,  simple,  and  short. 
In  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  radii  secundarii  in  most 
feathers  they  are  bent  or  hooked  (hamatse;  they  are  then 
called  hami  by  Nitzsch),  in  order  that  they  may  firmly  seize 
the  radii  secundarii  of  the  next  radius.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  force  with  which,  in  most  feathers,  the  vane  hangs 
together.  In  those  feathers  which  have  not  coherent  vanes, 
the  ciliae  are  not  hooked. 

6.  Plumula  accessoria  (accessory  plume,  c)*  is  a  small 
shaft  with  its  vane,  constructed  like  the  larger  shaft  and  vane, 
which  in  most  small  feathers  issues  from  the  margin  of  the 

*  Nitzsch  calls  it  the  Hyporrhachis  (under-shaft),  which  name,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  applied  to  the  shaft  of  the  accessory  plumule.  It  might 
rather  be  named  Ilypoptiliunu  The  name  plumula  (tccesaoria  presupposes 
that  its  part«  must  be  called  rhcuihisj  pof/omum,  &c.,  accessoria. 
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quill-tnbe  below  the  umbilicus  like  a  little  duplication.     It 
has  been  regarded  as  an  appendage^  or  as  a  small  feather 
growing  upon  the  larger  one;  but  it  should  rather  be  re- 
garded from  another  point  of  view  as  being  of  exactly  the 
same  rank  as  the  larger  rhachis,  although  checked  in  its 
growth  during  development.     According  to  this  view  there 
issue  from  each  quill-tube  two  similar  vane-bearing  rhachides^ 
and  in  point  of  fact  we  find  the  case  to  be  so  in  the  Casso- 
waries^ in  which  the  accessory  plume  is  as  large  and  of  the 
same  structure  as  the  outer  shaft  and  vane.     On  the  body  of 
Lagopus  the  accessory  plume  is  },  and  in  Falco  palumbarius 
half  as  long  as  the  outer  rhachis,  bat  in  both  the  vane  is 
downy  and  not  coherent.     In  all  these  cases  we  see  distinctly 
that  the  umbilicus  lies  between  the  two  rhachides,  and  that 
the  latter  are  raised  and  furrowed  on  the  opposite  sides,  so 
that  the  grooves  of  both  terminate  in  the  umbilicus,  and  are 
as  it  were  a  remaining  trace  of  it.     The  obverse  side  of  the 
accessory  plume  is  thus  turned  towards  the  body ;  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  sharply  defined  continuation  of  the  quill-tube 
itself,  just  like  the  outer  rhachis.    The  vane  in  both  rhachides 
forms  a  single  iminterrupted  series,  and  in  case  the  accessory 
plume  is  wanting,  as  in  the  quill-feathers,  the  vane  follows 
the  whole  margin  round  the  umbilicus,  like  a  wreath.     In 
the  most  highly  developed  feathers,  the  quill-feathers  and 
the  large  covert-feathers,  the   accessory  plume   is   always 
wanting,  and  in  some  birds  it  is  deficient  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  plumage.     These  are,  according  to  Nitzsch — 
StriXf  Linn.,  Pandion,  Columba,  and  a  great   many  of  the 
Coccyges,  Pterocles,  Anas,  Linn.,  and  the  Steganopodes.     In 
the  Song-birds,  and  in  Aptenodytes,  the  accessory  plume  is 
quite  small,  downy,  or  rudimentary.    The  feathers  of  the  last 
have  the  true  shaft  very  thick. 

Second  Chapter. 

Special  Description  of  the  different  sorts  of  Wing-feathers. 

A.  Quill-feathers  (Pennae  alares  sive  Remiges). 
These,  as  has  already  been  stated,  arc  distinguished  from 
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all  the  other  feathers  by  their  size  and  stiffness.  They  are 
seated  in  the  skin  along  the  whole  posterior  margin  of  the 
cubitus  and  hand^  but  no  true  quill-feathers  occur  upon  the 
humerus.  They  belong  definitely  to  the  upper  (outer)  sur- 
face  of  the  wing^  for  they  always  lie  with  their  basai  ends 
outside  of  the  bones  and  muscles.  They  are  always  destitute 
of  accessory  plumes. 

1.  Remiges  primores*  ("lash-feathers/^  figs.  3,  4,  7,  8,/), 
which  are  seated  upon  the  hand^  constitute  the  most  important 
part  of  the  organ  of  flighty  and  exceed  all  others  in  size^  firm- 
ness^ the  size  of  the  quill-tube^  and  the  shortness  and  elastidtj 
of  the  vane.  They  lie,  with  the  quill-tubes  in  an  oblique 
direction,  strongly  attached  upon  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  wing-bones,  and  have,  in  consequence,  a  very  inconsider- 
able amount  of  mobility.  In  number  they  arc  usually  10,  so 
that  the  first  is  seated  upon  the  outermost  (second)  finger- 
joint,  attached  along  its  posterior  (ulnar)  side,  less  distinctly 
outwards  than  the  following  ones.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  are  placed  upon  the  first  finger-joint,  and  the  six  fol- 
lowing upon  the  metacarpus  (compare  fig.  1).  The  last  of 
them  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  first  feather  of  the  arm 
{Parus  caudatus  constitutes  the  only  exception  known  to  me). 

The  number  of  these  feathers  varies  but  little ;  only  between 
9  and  11.  There  are  9  of  them  only  in  some  Song-birds, 
and  this  because  the  first  feather  disappears  (of  which  more 
hereafter) ;  and  11  in  the  genera  Podiceps  (all  the  Swedish 
species,  also  P.  dommicensis  and  philippensis),  Phcmicoptermj 
Anastomus,  Tantalus,  Ciconia  (according  to  Nitzsch  also  C, 
mycieria,  but  not  C  argala),  Musophaga,  and  Corythaix,  but 
not  in  Schizorhis,  Wagl.f 

They  vary  still  more  in  size,  proportions,  and  form,  for 

*  I  employ  this  name,  adopted  by  Liiin^,  in  default  of  a  better  one,  m 
expressing  their  position ;  for  the  terms  22.  manusy  or  digiti,  or  digitak$9X^ 
not  very  applicable,  and  manuales  is  unsuitable.  See  also  the  note  on  the 
R,  ctdn'tales  further  on. 

t  In  the  Diving  Ducks  {A,  glaciaUsy  &c.)  there  is  a  very  small  third 
finger-joint,  which  has  a  rudimentary  first  quill-fenther,  with  its  small 
covert-feather.  So  also  in  Uria  troUe  and  aUe^  but  not  in  U,  gryUe  or 
Alca  torda. 
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in  most  of  these  respects  they  differ  in  almost  every  genus^ 
and  often  in  species  of  the  same  genus^  especially  among  the 
Land-birds.  These  differences  furnish  good  characters,  and 
belong  to  the  systematic  exposition  of  ornithology ;  but  we 
may  here  notice  the  following  more  general  conditions.  The 
typical  form  seems  to  be  that  all  the  ten  feathers  are  of  equal 
length ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  hand^  the  first  feather  projects  beyond  the 
following  ones^  and  thus  seems  to  be  the  longest,  while  the 
following  ones  appear  to  get  gradually  shorter.  The  wing  is 
then  quite  acute.  This  form  of  wing  occurs  generally  among 
the  lower  birds^  namely  in  a  great  many  of  the  Water-birds 
(all  the  Pygopodes  and  Longipennes ;  the  Tubinares^  except 
Thalassidroma,  Mergus,  Fuligula,  and  some  of  the  Stegano- 
podes)^  in  more  than  half  the  Grallse  {Charadrii,  StrepHlas, 
kc.,  nearly  all  Tringarise  [Scolopacinae] ,  though  in  these  often 
1=2),  but  only  in  a  very  few  others,  namely  in  Pterocles  alone 
among  the  Oallinae,  and  in  Trochilus.  In  Cypselus  the  second 
feather  is  a  little  longer.  In  no  single  true  Song-bird  is  the 
first  feather  the  longest. 

With  a  higher  development  of  the  wing  it  is  instead  one  of 
the  following  feathers  (nos.  2-4)  that  is  the  longest,  while 
the  first  is  somewhat  abbreviated.  In  those  which  fly  with 
remarkable  rapidity,  the  second  feather  is  usually  the  longest 
(e.  g.  Hinmdo,  OcypteruSy  Falco,  Merops) ;  in  others  the  wing 
is  rounded  and  broad,  owing  to  the  third,  fourth,  or  even 
the  fifth  or  sixth  feather  being  longest ;  but  this  last  only  in 
short  wings.  The  birds  of  which  the  wings  are  thus  rounded 
and  at  the  same  time  of  considerable  length  have  also  very 
large  cubital  feathers,  and  fly  remarkably  well  and  steadily 
(e.  g.  Vullur,  Aguila,  Ciconia),  Only  a  few  Water-birds  have 
the  second  feather  the  longest  {Thalassidroma,  Anas,  Ber- 
nicla),  and  there  are  not  many  that  possess  rounded  wings 
[AnseTy  Cygnus,  Carbo,  Pelecanus),  Among  the  Waders  the 
two  conditions  are  already  more  common;  rounded  wings 
occur  in  Vanellus,  in  all  Rallidae  (with  Fulica),  in  all  Cico- 
niinae,  Grus,  Otis,  and  Ardea,  In  the  Land-birds  it  is  the 
most  common  condition. 
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In  the  Song-birds^  without  exception^  the  first  feather  is 
abbreviated.  In  a  somewhat  higher  degree  this  takes  place 
in  two  different  ways.  In  a  part  of  them  some  of  the 
feathers  (the  anterior)  are  gradually  shortened^  by  which 
means  the  wing  becomes  short  and  rounded^  and  the  first 
feather  somewhat  shorter  than  the  second  (e.  g.  Garrulus, 
ReguluSy  TtmaluB,  Myiothera) ;  these  birds  usually  fly  badly, 
are  seen  much  upon  the  ground,  and  do  not  fly  far.  In 
others  the  feathers  of  the  first  finger-joints  (nos.  2-4)  are 
moderately  long  and  exceed  the  others;  but  when  this 
occurs  among  the  Song-birds  it  is  usual  for  the  first  feather  to 
be  so  reduced  in  size  that  it  either  remains  as  a  small  rudi- 
ment or  entirely  disappears ;  and  in  this  latter  case  there  are 
only  nine  primaries  (as  in  fig.  8).  This  reduction  of  the 
first  feather  is  peculiar  to  the  Song-birds,  but  among  them 
it  is  quite  usual.  We  may,  indeed,  estimate  that  one  fourth 
of  the  known  species  are  destitute  of  the  first  quill-feather, 
one  fourth  have  it  rudimentary,  one  fourth  have  short 
rounded  wings  with  ten  primaries,  and  the  remaining  fourth 
have  tolerably  long  wings,  but  with  the  first  feather  shorter 
than  those  that  follow  (e.  g.  Corvtis,  exotic  Muscicapie, 
&c.) .  It  would  appear  therefore  as  if  in  the  Song-birds  there 
was  a  compensation  between  the  development  of  the  feathers 
of  the  first  and  second  joints  of  the  finger,  so  that  the  increase 
of  the  latter  brought  with  it  a  diminution  of  the  first  feather. 

The  first  feather  is  deficient  especially  in  many  American 
species ;  namely,  the  American  Sylvice  and  their  allies,  in  the 
TanagrcB,  Euphone,  Hirundo,  and  all  American  Stuminae  and 
Passcrcs.  In  the  Old  Continent  it  is  deficient  in  Anthus, 
Motacilla,  Hirundo,  and  in  about  one  half  of  the  Passeres. 

A  rudimentary  first  wing-feather  occurs  in  America  almost 
solely  in  the  Turdi ;  but  in  the  Old  World  in  the  TWrfi  and 
Sylv'uB  and  many  of  their  allies,  in  the  Lanii  (pars),  Gracu- 
linae,  Cinnyrin»e,  Alaudae,  and  the  Ploceini  among  the 
Passeres. 

The  decrease  in  size  of  the  outer  quill-feathers,  or  their 
disappearance,  is  generally  shown  more  in  the  fully  de- 
veloped dress  and  in  the  males  than  in  the  winter  garb  or 
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in  the  females  and  young.  Here  belong  the  so-called 
subulate^  or  ensiform^  or  deeply  notched^  also^  in  general^ 
sharp-pointed  feathers  which  only  occur  among  the  first  of 
them  (nos.  1-3  or  4) .  In  these  the  vane  seems  to  be  obstructed 
in  its  growth ;  but  in  the  females  and  young  such  feathers 
are  always  broader  and  less  pointed  than  in  the  males. 

The  longest  remiges  primores  occur  in  some  strong-flying 
genera,  which  have  already  been  cited,  namely,  Slema,  Larus, 
Glareola,  Pterocles,  Falco,  Cypselus,  Drochilus,  Caprtmulgus, 
and  Hirundo,  in  which,  in  general,  the  folded  wing  is  twice  as 
long  as  the  trunk  from  the  breast  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  that  those  birds  have 
moderately  long  hand-feathers  in  which  the  folded  wing 
extends  i^  behind  the  root  of  the  tail,  e.  g.  Turdtis, 

Rudimentary  quill-feathers  in  the  whole  wing  occur  only 
in  two  known  forms : — Aptenodytes  (and  Alca  impennis) 
among  the  Swimming-birds,  and  the  Struthious  birds  (with 
Apteryx  and  ?  Didtui)  among  the  Wading  forms ;  but  in  none 
of  the  higher  orders  of  birds. 

2.  Bemiges  cubitales,  or  Pennae  cubi tales  (arm -feathers)*, 
are  inserted  in  the  fold  of  skin  along  the  posterior  side  of  the 
ulna,  so  that  the  root-ends  always  rest  against  the  outer  side 
of  that  bone.  In  form  they  always  differ  a  little  from  the 
quill-feathers  of  the  hand,  being  blunted  and  more  curved, 
and  especially  not  so  thick  and  stiff,  so  that  they  approach 
more  to  the  form  of  the  ordinary  body- feathers ;  their  shorter 
quill-tubes  also  are  much  less  firmly  fixed,  for  which  reason 
they  possess  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  mobility.  Most 
of  them  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  structure,  so  that 
when  the  wing  is  folded  the  inner  ones  usually  extend  gra- 
dually beyond  the  outer;  but  a  few  of  the  innermost  2-5 
(fig.  3,  nos.  14-17,  and  fig.  8,  nos.  8,  9)  are  always  gradually 

*  They  are  aldo  called  r.  secundarus,  or  minores,  or  secundi  orcUms 
(wing-feathers  of  the  second  order ;  ^^  segelpennor/'  Markl.) ;  but  these 
names  seem  to  me  far  less  correct  than  the  one  above  employed,  which 
indicates  their  position  on  the  cubitus.  The  denominations  primarice  and 
secundafia,  or  primi  and  secundi  ordimsy  would  be  much  more  suitable  to 
designate  the  different  series  of  wing-feathers. 
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much  diminished  in  size^  and  have  frequently  a  different 
colour  and  structure  from  the  rest.     They  are^  in  this  case, 
softer^  more  pointed^  &c.,  and   both  in  form   and  colour 
resemble  the  feathers  of  the  back.     These  have  been  called 
tertiary  wing-feathers,  which,  however,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered right,  for  they  are  usually  seated  upon  the  cubitus, 
like  the  other  cubital  quill-feathers,  from  which  in  a  great 
many  birds  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  their  dimi- 
nished size,  and  they  always  show  a  clear  transition  to  them 
in  form  and  position.     Nevertheless  the  series  is  continued 
beyond  the  joint,  so  that  some  of  the  last  are  seated  upon  the 
humerus  in  most  Raptorial  birds,  Gallinse,  and  Water-birds. 
They  must  simply  be  called  innermost  (intemse)  or  divergent 
(difformes),  because  they  differ  in  form  and  colour  from  the 
rest.    The  latter  is,  indeed,  always  the  case  to  some  extent 
with  a  couple  of  the  innermost  quill-feathers;  but  a  con- 
siderable difference  is  observed  only  in  some  few  genera  of 
diverse  orders  {e.g.  in  some  Anates),  strikingly  in  all  the 
Tringacese  and  Charadriacese  and  in  Grus^  less  signally  in 
some  of  the  Rallina,  Fringilla,  and  Emberiza,  Linn. ;   in  a 
still  less  degree  in  the  Sylvia  and  many  of  their  allies  (but 
scarcely  perceptibly  in  the  Turdi),  and  especially  in  Motacilla, 
Anthus,  and  Alauda,  which  in  this  respect,  and  by  many 
other  resemblances,  show  great  analogy  with  the  Tringaces. 
In  number  the  cubital  quill-feathers  vary  very  consider- 
ably, namely  between  6  (in  TYochilus)  and  36— tO  (in  Z>w- 
medea  exulans) .  I  append  a  table  [Appendix  II.]  for  the  more 
accurate  elucidation  of  these  conditions,  showing  that  the 
number  is  in  general  greatest  in  Water-birds,  some  of  the 
Waders  {Ardea,  Ciconue)  and  Raptorial  birds  ( Vulturinae) ; 
that  the  average  number  in  the  other  Raptorial  birds,  Gal- 
linae,  and  Waders  is  15-16,  which   also   occurs   in   many 
Water-birds ;  that  most  of  the  Coccyges  have  10-13,  bat 
that  in  these,  as  in  all  the  fore-named  orders,  the  number 
varies,  even  in  species  of  the  same  genus.  Only  the  Song-birds 
have  a  nearly  constant  number — nine,  which  is  the  smallest 
number  of  general  occurrence.     Only  TVochibis  and  Cypselus 
(among  the  Coccyges)  have  still  fewer. 
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The  namber  of  cubital  feathers  depends  upon  the  length  of 
the  cubitus  upon  which  they  are  inserted ;  and  the  length  of 
the  cubitus^  again,  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
humerus ;  we  must  therefore  take  these  parts  into  considera- 
tion. From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  all  birds 
which  have  many  cubital  feathers  also  have  long  wing-bones 
and^  consequently,  long  wings.  We  have  just  spoken  of  the 
wings  which  are  long  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the 
hand-feathers ;  these  have  generally  shorter  wing-bones. 

The  length  of  the  wing-bones  can  only  be  determined  by 
comparison  with  the  trunk;  and  this  must  be  calculated 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  last  caudal  vertebra  (the  base  or 
insertion  of  the  tail),  to  which  the  rectrices  are  attached. 
The  shoulder  is  distinguished  by  the  usually  projecting  end 
(or  process)  of  the  os  coracoideum  which  receives  the  clavicle 
(Jurcula),  and  which  may  be  distinctly  recognized  imder  the 
skin,  immediately  in  front  of  the  humerus.  The  articulation 
of  the  humerus  is  situated  immediately  behind  this  tubercle^ 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  itself.  The  first  principle 
of  determination  is,  therefore,  to  measure  how  far  the  pos- 
terior wing-fold  (the  elbow,  or  the  posterior  ends  of  the 
humerus  and  cubitus)  extends  upon  the  trunk  when  the 
wing  is  folded  up.  Of  all  birds,  Diomedea  exulans,  which  has 
the  greatest  number  of  cubital  feathers,  has  also  the  longest 
wing-bones ;  these  reach  considerably  (by  ^  or  32  millim.) 
beyond  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  trunk.  They  are 
shortest  in  Trochilus  and  Cypselus,  in  which  they  do  not 
reach  quite  one  fourth  of  the  trunk.  In  general  they  are 
longest  in  Water-birds,  Waders,  and  Raptorial  birds.  Thus 
they  reach  in  Diomedea  (all  species)  more  or  less  beyond 
the  base  of  the  tail ;  in  Pelecanua  and  Fregata  nearly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  body  (|  ?) ;  in  Carbo  rather  more  than  \  (in 
Djfsporus  much  further) . 

Among  the  Gavias  they  reach  in  Larus  to  about  f ;  in 
Sterna  to  ±§;  in  the  Procellarise  they  vary  from  4  (in  Tka- 
lassidroma)  to  §. 

In  Cygnus  and  Anser  they  reach  i^ ;  but  in  the  Ducks 
{AnaSy  Fuligula,  Meryus)  only  a  little  more  than  \, 
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So  also  in  the  Pygopodes^  namely^  to  J  in  Colymbus  and 
Podiceps,  but  little  more  than  \  in  Alca,  Uria,  &c. 

Among  the  Waders  the  wing-bones  are  longest  in  the 
larger  Ardea,  in  which  they  are  but  little  shorter  than  the 
trunk  {I  or  more) ;  in  the  Ciconiaces  they  reach  about  f. 
(They  appear  to  be  longer  in  Phoenicopterus) . 

In  Gru8  and  Otis  they  reach  to  | ;  in  the  Tringacese  and 
Charadrinse  to  rather  more  than  ^ ;  and  in  the  Ballinse,  with 
Fulica,  not  quite  to  J. 

In  the  Gallinae  the  wing-bones  usually  do  not  quite  reach 
half  the  length  of  the  body  (in  Lagopus  §). 

The  Raptorial  birds^  again,  have  them  longer,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  those  which  live  upon  parrion  and  fish  and 
about  water  stand  foremost  in  this  respect. 

In  the  Vulturinse  the  wing-bones  appear  generally  to  readi 
nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  trunk ;  in  Pandion  to  f ;  in 
Aquila  albicilla  to  ^ ;  in  Aquila  chrysa'etos  nearly  to  | ;  in 
Buteo  to  § ;  somewhat  shorter  in  Astur  &c.  In  the  true 
Falcons  they  are  scarcely  over  \, 

The  Owls  are  distinguished  by  their  long  extremities  and 
larger  head  contrasted  with  the  small  body.  The  wing-bones 
most  commonly  reach  to  about  J  {Bubo,  Aluco  liturata,  8cc.) ; 
but  to  J  in  Strix  otus,  and  only  to  §  in  Strix  nisoria,  and  i 
in  S.  passerina  (Day-Owls). 

The  Coccyges  appear  to  include  no  form  with  long  wing- 
bones.  Most  commonly  they  reach  to  about  half  the  length 
of  the  body,  somewhat  more  or  less  {Columba,  Cuculi,  Psit- 
tad,  AlcedOy  &c.) ;  they  are  rather  longer  in  Coracias  and 
Caprimulgus ;  Picus  and  Upvpa,  which  agree  so  much  with 
the  Song-birds,  have  them  rather  shorter;  Trochilus  and 
Cypselus  have  already  been  mentioned  on  account  of  their 
extremely  short  wing-bones. 

In  all  the  forms  hitherto  enumerated,  the  length  varies 
somewhat  on  either  side  of  the  mean  numbers  here  given, 
even  in  species  of  the  same  natural  genus,  just  like  the 
number  of  quill-feathcrs ;  but  this  variation  almost  ceases 
among  the  Song-birds,  in  which  the  wing- bones  generally  ex- 
tend half  the  length  of  the  body,  or  are  a  little  shorter  {e,  g.  in 
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Parus  and  Passeres).  They  seem  to  be  longest  in  Corvtis,  in 
which  they  reach  a  little  over  the  half  of  the  body^  and 
shortest  in  Hirundo  and  Certhia  (and  probably  in  many  of 
the  short- winged  tropical  forms)  ^  in  which  they  only  reach 
one  third.  It  must  be  remarked  that  precisely  those  which 
have  the  shortest  wing-bones  are  the  best  and  the  worst  fliers 
of  the  whole  order. 

Two  special  osteological  conditions  cause  some  alterations 
in  the  above-cited  measurements^  although  these  are  rarely 
of  much  importance.  It  must  be  remarked^  however^  in  the 
first  place,  that  these,  as  well  as  all  forms  in  the  skeletal 
structure  of  birds,  are  subject  to  many  exceptions,  and  by  no 
means  indicate  the  afSnities  of  the  species  with  the  same 
certainty  as  the  external  feathery  covering.  This  is  there- 
fore noticed  rather  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  constitution 
and  measurements  of  these  parts  than  to  furnish  definite 
characters. 

The  first  relates  to  the  constitution  of  the  shoulder  itself. 
In  the  Song-birds  the  os  coracoideum  is,  in  general,  slender, 
and  projects  as  a  short,  somewhat  inwardly-directed  process 
in  front  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus.  The 
humerus  is  attached  at  the  very  front  of  the  trunk,  and  pro- 
jects nearly  as  far  forward  as  the  true  scapular  tubercle  (of 
the  OS  coracoideum) .  This  bone  (humerus)  is  therefore  here 
but  little  shorter  than  the  measurement  just  given,  or  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  body.  In  the  Water-birds,  Waders, 
Kaptorial  birds,  Gallinse,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
Coccyges,  on  the  contrary,  the  os  coracoideum  is  generally 
thicker,  and  projects  as  a  very  large  shoulder-tubercle,  like 
a  somewhat  longer  piece  of  the  same  bone,  right  in  front  of 
the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus.  The  humerus,  there- 
fore, is  attached  somewhat  further  behind  the  shoulder- 
tubercle,  and  consequently  loses  something  more  of  the  stated 
length.  Besides  this,  the  great  upper  edge  of  the  humerus 
for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  (repre- 
senting the  tuberc.  majus  humeri)  projects,  in  the  Song-birds, 
directly  outwards  horizontally  from  the  articular  surface,  by 
which  means  the  humerus  stands  out  strongly  transversely 
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at  its  base^  in  the  form  of  a  tubercle^  wfaich^  in  living  or 
recently  shot  birds^  often  seems  to  conceal  the  scapular 
tubercle.  Hence  if  we  take  the  measorement  from  it  we  get 
only  the  actnal  length  of  the  os  humeri,  but  not  the  length 
from  the  scapular  tubercle.  The  Coccyges  show  many  con- 
siderable differences  in  this  respect^  and  partly  approach  the 
Song-birds^  and  partly  the  Gallinse  and  Raptores.  In  the  other 
orders  named  the  same  edge  is  often  directed  upwards  or 
pressed  backwards,  as  in  Columba.  This,  therefore,  causes 
the  base  of  the  humerus  not  to  stand  out  so  broadly  and  not 
to  conceal  the  true  scapular  tubercle  in  fresh  birds;  but 
the  latter  is  always  perceptible  from  without,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  length  of  the  cubitus  must  also  be  particularly  men- 
tioned.     The  birds   which  feed   their  young  and   possess 
available  posterior  toes  {Aves  altrices :  '' Nesthocker,^'  Oken; 
Oscines,  Coccyges,  Accipitres)  have  the  cubitus  longer  than 
the  humerus,  so  that  its  anterior  extremity  (with  the  carpus) 
stands  even  with,  or  somewhat  in  front  of,  the  shoulder  and 
the  breast.     In  the  other  birds,  however,  which  have  a  raised 
i^Mex  Sec.  {Aves  pracoces :  "Nestfliichter,*' Oken;  Galline, 
Grallie,  Anseres),  it  is  in  general  shorter,  even  shorter  than 
the  humerus  itself.     This  condition,  however,  is  modified  in 
this  way :  that  in  all  birds  which  fly  strongly,  and  especially 
in  all  which  have  long  hand-feathers,  the  cubitus  is  longer, 
in  order  to  furnish  space  for  the  thicker  or  more  numerons 
penna  cubitales,  and  through  this  the  carpus  projects  further 
in  front  of  the  breast.    The  contrary  occurs  in  the  bad  fliers. 

We  see,  therefore,  in  the  lowest  Water-birds,  the  Pygo- 
podes,  as  also  in  Mergtis,  that  the  cubitus  is  much  shorter 
than  the  humerus,  and  nearly  equally  so  in  the  FuligtUa;  it 
is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  humerus  in  Anas  and  in  C^jftau 
giblmSy  equal  to  it  in  Cygntis  musicus  and  Anser  cinereus;  and 
somewhat  projecting  in  the  smaller  species  of  the  genns 
Anser,  although  the  carpus  still  stands  behind  the  shoulder- 
tubercle.  The  same  in  Carbo,  Procellaria,  Diomedea.  But 
in  Sterna  and  Lams  the  carpus  always  stands  somewhat  in 
front  of  the  shoulder- tubercle. 
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The  Waders  are  in  general  good  fliers,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  carpus  stands  on  a  level  with  the  shoulder;  but  in 
Ardea,  dconia,  Grut,  and  many  which  have  the  longest 
wings,  it  stands  further  forward.  In  the  Ballidse,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cubitus  is  shorter  than  the  humerus. 

In  the  (jaUinse  the  latter  condition  usually  occurs. 

In  all  Baptorial  birds  the  cubitus  extends  in  front  of  the 
shoulder,  in  some  nearly  one  fifth  of  its  own  length  (e.  g. 
Pandion). 

The  Coccyges  vary  in  this  as  in  many  points ;  but  most 
commonly  the  carpus  projects  a  little  before  the  shoulder 
{Columba,  Psiiiaeus,  and  many  others;  further  forward  in 
(knracias;  not  forward  in  Pictts). 

In  the  Oscines  this  latter  condition  is  by  far  the  most 
generid.  I  know  only  a  single  genus — Cinclus — ^which  has  so 
short  a  cubitus  that  the  carpus  does  not  project  before  the 
shoulder.  This  projection  becomes  somewhat  more  con- 
siderable in  those  which  fly  strongly.  Uirundo,  like  Cypselus, 
seems  to  have  received  compensation  in  the  cubitus  for  the 
shortness  of  the  humerus ;  for  the  former  is  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  latter,  so  that  the  carpus  projects  forward  about 
one  sixth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body  in  front  of  the 
shoulder. 


After  this  digression  from  the  treatment  of  the  arm- 
feathers  of  the  wing,  we  must  return  to  them  in  order  to  speak 
of  their  size,  a  point  of  much  importance  from  a  systematic 
point  of  view,  but  hitherto  quite  neglected.  The  length  of 
these  feathers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wing-bones,  can  only  be 
measured  by  comparison  with  the  body  itself,  namely,  by 
their  backward  extension  when  the  wing  is  closed.  But  as 
those  which  are  seated  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  cubitus 
must  necessarily  project  beyond  the  latter  unless  they  are 
much  shorter  than  those  in  front  of  them,  they  give  no 
certain  measurement,  but  this  must  always  be  taken  only 
from  the  very  foremost  feathers^  placed  nearest  to  the  hand. 
In  most  birds  the  quill-feathers  diminish  a  little,  more 
or  less,  posteriorly  in   absolute  length,  and   it   is  a   rare 
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exception  for  some  of  the  hinder  ones  to  have  a  greater 
absolute  length  than  the  anterior  {e.g.  in  the  Alaudinse^ 
Tringarise) .  It  belongs  to  systematic  ornithology  to  ascertain 
this.  If  we  wish  to  have  an  exact  determination  of  their 
length,  the  unequal  forward  extension  of  the  cubitns  just 
mentioned  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  best  mode 
of  comparison  is  to  state  the  length  of  the  body,  and  the 
distance  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  of  the  first  arm-feather. 

The  cubital  feathers  are  shortest  in  the  Water-birds  and 
Waders,  especially  in  those  which  have  the  first  wing- 
feather  the  longest.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  Apienodytes 
and  Aka  impennis,  in  which  all  the  quill-feathers  are  rudi- 
mentary, the  foremost  arm-feathers  extend  only  half  the 
length  of  the  trunk  in  the  Pygopodes  generally,  although 
the  cubitus  terminates  anteriorly  behind  the  shoulder.  In 
Diomedea  they  do  not  reach  to  ^ ;  in  the  Anates  (with  Anser 
and  Cygnus)  to  about  §  ;  in  Carbo  to  | ;  in  ProceUaria 
glacialis  about  to  §.  In  Sterna,  on  the  other  hand,  they  reach 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  body,  and  in  Larus  a  little  beyond  it. 

In  the  Waders  it  is  a  usual  character  for  the  anterior 
arm-feathers  to  reach  to  about  |-f  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
Tringarise,  Charadrinse,  and  Rallinse.  But  in  the  large- 
winged  forms,  Vanellus,  Ciconia,  Grus,  they  reach  about  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  and  in  Ardea  somewhat  beyond  it. 

The  Gallinse  show  the  peculiarity  that  the  first  feather  is 
very  short,  only  |-|  of  the  following  one.  The  latter 
reaches  to  §-|  of  the  trunk,  and  this  applies  also  to  the 
male  of  Pavoy  which  has  the  last  arm-feathers  so  remarkably 
elongated.  (Of  Argus  I  have  no  suflSciently  perfect  speci- 
men to  examine.) 

In  all  Raptorial  birds  the  first  arm-feather  extends  con- 
siderably beyond  the  root  of  the  tail,  except  in  Falco,  in 
which  it  about  reaches  to  that  point.  The  arm-feathers 
are  longest  in  the  Owls,  in  which  the  anterior  ones  reach 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  body  (e.  g.  Strix  lappomca 
IJ,  S.  liturata  1§,  S.  otus  l^,  Bubo  If).  In  Eagles  ;and 
Vultures  they  arc  usually  about  IJ^. 

In  the  Coccyges  the  first  arm-feather  is  often  about  even 
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with  the  insertion  of  the  tail  {Columba,  Coracias,  Capri- 
mulgus,  most  Psittaci,  Picus  tnridis,  lynx),  rarely  a  little 
shorter  {Alcedo,  Platycercus,  and  some  other  Australian 
Psittaci)^  but  often  \  longer  {Cuculus,  Pici  varii  et  nigri) ; 
they  are  much  shorter  (|)  only  in  TVochilus  and  Cypselus, 
which,  in  all  respects,  have  these  feathers  so  peculiarly 
formed. 

In  the  Oscines,  as  usual,  we  meet  with  less  variation. 
In  a  single  form,  Cinclus,  only  have  I  found  the  anterior 
arm-feathers  not  reaching  to  the  root  of  the  tail;  they 
attain  only  f  of  the  trunk.  In  Hirundo  and  Stumus  they 
extend  just  to  the  end  of  the  body^  in  Jkirdus  and  Fringilla 
usually  a  little  (about  \  or  less)  beyond  it,  in  most  about  \, 
and  in  some  (e.g.  Corvi,  Garruli,Pari)  still  further  (about i) 
beyond  the  end  of  the  body.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  Para- 
disea  apoda,  they  reach  nearly  \  beyond  the  body  (t.  e.  to 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  body),  but  I  have  only  seen 
stuffed  specimens  of  this  genus. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that  the 
length  of  these  feathers,  and  consequently  the  breadth  of 
the  wing,  yaries  in  a  great  degree  according  to  the  generic 
form  to  which  they  belong,  but  they  also  vary  a  little  between 
nearly  alUed  species.  A  very  slight  difference  in  their  length, 
such  as  can  only  be  expressed  by  a  small  number  which 
might  be  believed  to  be  of  no  consequence  (e,g,  ^^y  of  the 
length,  3-5  millim.  in  a  bird  the  size  of  a  Sparrow) ,  never- 
theless produces  a  considerable  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
whole  surface  of  the  parachute  formed  by  all  the  cubital 
feathers  together,  which  is  not  only  easily  recognized  by  the 
eye,  but  may  also  have  an  influence  upon  the  power  of 
flight.  But  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  variation  in  the 
species,  it  would  seem  that  these  feathers  arc  in  general 
longest  in  the  Song-birds,  that  they  gradually  diminish 
throughout  the  other  Orders,  and  are  smallest  in  the  Water- 
birds.  It  ought  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  length  of  the 
cubital  feathers  is  much  less  subject  to  variation  in  young 
birds  than  the  hand-feathers,  which  grow  forth  later. 

We  have  seen  that  many  weak-flying  birds  have  long  arm- 
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feathers^  and  consequently  broad  wings  (e.  g.  Parus,  Sylvia, 
Sec.),  that  others  have  them  shorty  and  that  the  same  dif- 
ference occurs  in  the  strong  fliers.  Thus  they  show  them- 
selves to  be  the  least  important  part  of  the  organ  of  flight, 
but  they  certainly  serve  more  than  the  primorea  to  modify 
the  flight.  It  seems  clear,  for  example,  that  the  birds  that 
fly  best,  sweeping  along  with  motionless  wings,  or^  as  it 
were,  sailing  forward  through  the  air,  usually  in  large  cirdes 
and  at  an  immense  height,  only  possess  this  power  through 
the  great  surface  which  is  formed  by  long  and  numerous  arm- 
feathers,  e.  g.  Vultur,  Aquila,  Milvtis,  Cieotda,  Grus.  This 
kind  of  flight  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  highly  developed ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
these  birds  can  continue  longest  in  flight,  and,  in  the  second, 
they  can  always,  when  necessary,  fly  just  as  quickly  as  the  best 
of  other  birds,  plunge  down  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow 
from  the  most  considerable  heights.  Sec.  Shorter  feathers, 
and  consequently  somewhat  narrower  wings,  appear,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  to  belong  to  birds  which  fly  rapidly 
straight  forwards.  If  these  wings  are  in  addition  strongly 
constructed,  and  long  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the 
hand-feathers,  they  give  the  bird  the  power  of  flying  strongly, 
with  the  faculty  of  flinging  itself  about,  and  turning  rapidly 
within  a  small  space,  e.  g.  Falco,  Hirundo,  Cypaelus,  Columbay 
Cuculus.  This  mode  of  flight  is  equally  of  advantage  to  the 
Birds  of  Prey,  and  to  those  which  have  to  evade  their  enemies. 
The  birds  which  possess  short  wings  always  fly  with  rapid 
movements  of  the  wings,  uninterruptedly  when  the  wing  is 
narrow  (e.  g.  Pygopodes,  Anas,  Oallinse),  and  jerkingly  when 
it  is  broad  (e.g.  a  great  part  of  the  Oscines,  Picus,  &c.). 

We  have  still  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  attachment  of 
the  arm-feathers.  In  all  Song-birds  they  rest  with  the  quill 
upon  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ulna  (see  fig.  1,  ^)  to  which 
they  are  firmly  and  closely  attached.  In  the  somewhat  more 
strongly  constructed  forms  the  quills  are  in  addition  so 
thick  that  they  leave  but  little  space  between  them,  and  pass 
with  their  basal  ends  beyond  the  ulna  a  little  forward  towards 
the  radius;  but  in  all   (e.g,  even  in  Parus)  they  are  still 
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large  enough  nearly  to  displace  the  largest  covert-feathers, 
which  lie  as  if  firmly  grown  to  the  tubes  of  the  quill-feathers. 
The  same  thing  is  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  all  birds  which 
have  broad  wings,  and  consequently  laige  arm-feathers ;  but 
if  we  compare  the  Song-birds  with  other  birds  which  have 
these  feathers  equally  large*,  we  shall  always  find  that 
the  former  have  the  feathers  resting  with  a  larger  part,  io 
proportion  to  their  size,  upon  the  ulna,  and  consequently 
also  more  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  the  covert-feathers 
more  strongly  attached  to  the  quills.  In  the  Water-birds, 
and  in  general  in  those  which  have  short  quill-feathers,  the 
latter  are  placed  almost  behind  the  wing-bone,  and  so  loosely 
attached  as  to  possess  considerable  mobility,  and  the  covert- 
feathers  are  inserted  separately  from  the  quill-feathers  as  a 
distinct  series,  because  the  quills  are  thin  and  leave  consider- 
able interspaces.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  Picus 
approaches  the  Song-birds. 

B.  The  smaller  Feathers  of  the  Upper  Surface  of  the  Wing. 

These  feathers  are  always  most  developed  on  the  cubitus, 
where  they  are  also  most  easily  seen  and  examined ;  there- 
fore we  will  start  from  that  part.  They  have  usually  all  been 
designated  by  the  common  name  of  coverts.  They  are  of 
the  following  kinds : — 

1.  Tectrices  majores  (great  wing-coverts,  Pteromata,  IlLf^ 
figs.  3^  7,  k,  I)  form  a  single  series  which  is  always  situated 
immediately  within  upon  the  roots  of  the  quill-feathcrs. 
They  always  retain  much  resemblance  in  form,  texture,  and 
colour  to  their  corresponding  quill-feathers,  and  are  always, 
like  the  latter,   destitute   of   accessory    plumules.      They 

*  R  g.  CcrvuB,  Tardus f  Hirtmdo,  and  Cinolua,  compared  with  Strix  or 
AjuUoy  LaruSy  Falco,  and  Anas. 

t  The  cause  of  my  not  setting  this  name  in  the  first  place  is  that  it  has 
never  been  generally  accepted,  and  that  we  must  not  increase  the  number 
of  terms  except  when  it  is  clearly  unavoidable  or  decidedly  advantageous. 
The  Swedish  name  "  iiygpenntacken/'  adopted  by  Marklin  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Illiger's '  Terminolpgie/  may  be  admissible  as  containing  its  own 
explanation. 
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should  be  named  after  their  quill-feathers,  so  that  those 
on  the  hand  are  called  Tectrices  primores  or  manus  (great 
hand-coverts),  and  those  on  the  forearm  cubitales  (great 
arm-coverts).  The  former  are  always  inserted  in  the  skin 
in  the  same  tube  with  their  corresponding  quill-feathers, 
and  so  close  upon  the  latter  that  the  two  seem  to  have 
grown  together.  The  same  condition  occurs  with  those 
of  the  cubitus  in  all  birds  which  have  large  cubital  feathers, 
as  already  stated. 

The  greater  hand-coverts  {T.  majores  primores)  are  equal 
in  number  to  the  quill-feathers.  The  outer  ones  always 
diminish  in  length  more  than  the  quill- feathers,  so  that  the 
first  and  second  are  shorter  than  the  following  ones,  when, 
for  example,  only  the  first  quill-feather  is  somewhat  shortened. 
They  are  most  frequently  whole-coloured  and  dark,  very 
seldom  spotted. 

Of  the  tectrices  cubitales  there  are  always  one  or  two  more 
than  of  the  corresponding  remiges ;  thus,  externally,  there  is 
always  one  small  supernumerary  one  (/,  no.  1).  Properly, 
they  ought  to  be  of  equal  number,  as  the  feathers  here,  as 
everywhere,  are  arranged  in  quincunx  (rows  of  three  diflferent 
sets),  which  constitutes  a  continuation  of  their  arrangement 
on  the  hand.  The  supernumerary  coverts  seem  to  me 
therefore  to  show  that  a  quill-feather,  which  ought  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  wing-fold,  is  not  deve- 
loped. These  coverts  appear  in  general  to  increase  in  length 
inwards,  as  the  inner  ones  cover  a  greater  portion  of  their 
corresponding  remiges  than  the  outer  ones  ;  but  this  is 
usually  due  to  the  fact  that  the  remiges  decrease  inwardly 
somewhat  in  length,  while  the  coverts  do  not  diminish. 
In  the  Song-birds  they  are  so  short  that  they  do  not  attain 
half  the  length  of  the  remiges,  except  inwardly  in  some 
genera ;  but  in  all  other  orders  they  are  larger,  so  that  they 
always  reach  beyond  the  half  of  their  corresponding  remiges, 
even  the  outermost  (see  figs.  7  and  10,  /,  of  Song-birds,  and 
figs.  3  and  11,  /,  of  another  order).  Only  some  Pici  (varii) 
and  Upupa  constitute  an  exception  to  this,  for  in  this  respect 
they  present  the  same  conditions  as  the  Song-birds. 
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ThU  is  due  not  only  to  the  greater  Icngtli  of  the  remigeti 
I  the  Song-birds,  hut  really  also  to  the  greater  length  of 
le  coverts  io  proportion  to  tbe  Inxly  in  the  other  orders, 
rhich  distinctly  shows  that  in  tlie  Itnptorial  birds,  Ardfte, 
a,  and  all  other  birds  of  which  the  cubital  remiges  are 
toinparatively  of  the  same  length  as  those  of  the  Song- 
Hrds,  the  coverts  reach  beyond  their  middle.  Ciacbtt, 
rhich  has  shorter  cubital  remiges  than  other  Song-birds, 
kevcrtheless  retains  the  proportions  of  that  order,  and  a  direct 
lompariflon  betveen  nearly  equally  large,  and  in  other  respects 
milar,  species  sliows  it  distinctly,  e,  g.  H'irumio,  'Purdtu, 
Con-US,  compared  witli  Cypsehi»,  Cuculwi,  Comciftg  (see  fig,  10, 
Jktrdus,  fig.  11,  Cucvltia).  lu  some  Water-birds  and  small 
Waders  the  great  cnbiial  eoverta  are  but  little  shorter  than 
e  remiges ;  in  otlicr  rc*.pccta  they  present  many  peculiarities, 
If.ff.  in  Gailua  I 

If  this  difference  in  the  size  of  the  eoverts  be  taken  to- 
gether with  the  difference  which  will  be  mentioned  below 
(under  §  3),  it  Is  tbe  most  easily  recognizable  and  most 
^nernl  of  all  the  external  diameters  at  present  known  by 
irhich  the  Song-birds  are  diScreutiuted  from  the  other  orders. 
,  Teclrices  secunda  »eriei  (the  coverts  of  the  eecoixl 
,  m,  »),  which  lie  immediately  upon  the  greater  coverts, 
generally  resemble  the  ordinary  feathers  of  the  body.  Those 
which  belong  to  the  cubitus  have  usually  the  peculiarity 
©f  lying  reversed  with  relation  to  the  greater  coverts  and 
the  remiges,  so  that  the  inner  margin  of  each  feather 
(that  turned  towards  the  humerus)  is  free  and  covers  the 
•uter  margin  of  tbe  nest  one.  But  I  have  always  found 
them  unreversed  in  Trochilm,  Coracias,  Citculm,  Columba, 
\QaUu»,  Ltnlria,  Lams,  Sterna,  and  Uria,  us  well  as  in  young 
;-birda  in  their  first  dress*.  TLey  are  inserted  in 
|he  skin   either   immediately   behind   tbe    muscular   layer, 

•  Mr.  W,  V.  Wriglit  h&s  kiudly  communicnted  tu  mo  tbo  obaervation 

bj  him,  tlinl  aiime  of  ihoee  whic:li  lie  for  bock  oil  tlie  ciitaluit, 

Dther  with  th(>  cnrre-B|«Ddin)i:  rentber!  of  lli«  tioxt  scriuH  |{  ^),  n-suruo 

riirbt  pij«iiiun  (iikc  thi-  n-migo!)  in  nil  (.lolliiiic  uid  Wdlcr-binla  (am 
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between  the  roots  of  the  remiges  and  greater  covert-feathers, 
or  within  the  muscular  layer,  close  upon  its  hinder  limit. 
(The  latter  in  the  Oscines,  e.g.  Parus.)  They  are  most 
visible  in  the  Oscines,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  next  series,  and  are  quite  short,  soft,  and  usually  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  colour-marking,  e.g.  white  at  the  apex 
in  many,  so  that  they  form  a  transverse  band  upon  the  wing. 
(A  transverse  band  upon  the  wing  is  almost  still  more  fire- 
quently  produced  by  the  apices  of  the  greater  covert-feathers, 
which,  in  the  Song-birds,  are  often  white,  yellow,  or  of  paler 
colour). 

These  feathers  seem  to  have  been  but  little  observed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  definition  in  Illiger's  ^  Terminologie,'  they 
constitute  his  ^'ptila/'  which  are  said  to  lie  immediately  within 
the  pteromata ;  but  the  want  of  any  special  name  for  all  the 
following  smaller  feathers  seems  to  show  that  Illiger  included 
them  also  under  the  name  of  ptila.  In  the  Song-birds,  in 
which  they  alone  are  reversed^  they  may  receive  this  name 
(perversa) ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  safest  to  employ  the 
denomination  above  given,  which  at  any  rate  is  correct.  If 
we  had  not  accustomed  ourselves  to  an  entirely  different  signi- 
fication of  the  names  primarite  and  secundaria,  these  terms 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  best  of  all  adapted  for  these 
two  series,  the  first  and  second  coverts. 

3.  The  Tectrices  minores  cubiti  vel  manus  (smaller  wing- 
coverts,  figs.  2,  3  A)  form  several  (2-5)  series  inserted  in 
the  skin  upon  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  arm  or  hand 
itself.  In  form  they  do  not  differ  at  all,  or  but  slightly,  from 
the  feathers  of  the  body,  and  in  position  they  agree  with  the 
next  preceding  series,  inasmuch  as  their  margins  cover  each 
other  in  a  contrary  way  to  those  of  the  remiges.  But  they 
lie  similarly  reversed  also  in  those  birds  in  which  those  of 
the  second  series  are  not  reversed  [Cor ados,  Cuculus,  &c.). 

In  the  Song-birds  these  feathers  should  properly  form 
three  series  on  the  cubitus,  but  they  show  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  that  they  are  never  fully  developed.  Only  in  the 
young  in  their  first  plumage,  and  in  the  winter  plumage,  a 
few  of  them,  but  never  all,  occur  in  the  form  of  down,  or  of 
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very  small  undeveloped  feather-rudiments^  covered  up  by  the 
next  following  perfect  feathers.  In  older  birds  in  the  summer 
plumage  scarcely  a  trace  of  them  is  usually  visible. 

This  remarkable  structure  is  so  peculiar  to  those  birds 
which  have  the  inferior  larynx  furnished  with  five  pairs  of 
muscles^  that  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  form 
except  Cypsehis  which  resembles  them  in  this  respect ;  but 
it  occurs  in  the  whole  of  them  without  a  known  exception^ 
and  consequently  forms  a  certain  external  character  for 
them*.  In  every  Song-bird,  even  when  sitting  with  folded 
wings,  and  in  stuffed  specimens,  we  recognize  this  deficiency 
at  the  first  glance ;  it  causes  the  wing  to  exhibit  only  a  small 
number  of  coverts,  and  these  to  occupy  an  inconsiderable 
space  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  wings  of  species 
belonging  to  other  orders  (see  figs.  10,  11). 

All  other  birds  have  these  feathers  developed.  In  Picus 
and  Upupa,  which  of  all  those  which  have  no  song-muscles 
most  resemble  the  type  of  the  Song-birds  and  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  real  transition  to  them,  the  second  and  third  series 
are  tallj  developed,  but  the  first  is  incomplete,  so  that  it 
merely  consists  of  a  few  feathers  towards  the  carpus,  and  all 
are  so  short  that  they  project  but  little  over  the  next  follow- 
ing ones,  and  therefore  may  easily  be  overlooked  in  dried 
specimens.  Except  these  I  know  no  form  in  which  they  are 
less  distinct  or  perfect.  Three  series  occur  in  the  Psittaci, 
all  Raptorial  birds,  most  of  the  smaller  Waders,  and  in  Anas ; 
four  in  Coracias,  Cuctdus,  Gallinula,  Limosa,  Lestris,  and 
Fuligula ;  five  in  Columba,  Tetrao,  Numenitcs,  Podiceps,  Co- 
h/mbus,  and  Lams,  as  also  in  Carbo,  which  has  them  dark- 
bordered.    A  more  special  study  of  them  will  no  doubt  repay 


*  I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  softened  skin  of 
Menura  lyra,  and  convinced  myself  that  this  bird  also  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  Song-birds  in  this  respect ;  it  ceases  therefore  to  be  a  probable 
exception,  just  like  the  other  two,  Picm  and  Upupa,  which  1  pre^dously 
regarded  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  I  afterwards  found  that  Cypsdus 
has  these  feathers  exactly  as  in  the  Song-birds,  which  was  previously 
accidentally  overlooked,  probably  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  covert- 
feathers  which  occur. 
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the  trouble  it  causes,  but  I  have  omitted  it ;  it  can  be  un- 
dertaken only  with  freshly  killed  birds. 

On  the  hand  these  feathers  are  continued  in  two  or  three 
series,  which  in  no  respect  differ  in  structure  from  the  second 
series  of  coverts,  and  exactly  cover  the  small  portion  of  the 
hand  which  is  not  clothed  by  the  large  coverts.  They  are 
usually  concealed  by  the  quill-feathers  of  the  thumbs  and 
always  lie  righfc,  ».  e.  not  reversed  as  on  the  cubitus. 

4.  The  Tectrices  minima  s.  antecubitales  (smallest  or  fore- 
most covert-feathers,  figs.  3  and  7,  e)  are  seated  in  several 
series  upon  the  fold  of  skin  in  front  of  the  cubitus.     They 
are  right-lying,  not  reversed  like  those  on  the  cubitus  itself. 
But  we  often  find  one  of  these  series  reversed,  in  agreement 
with  the  preceding  ones,  e.  g,  in  the  Gallinse,  in  the  diurnal 
and  nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey,  and  many  others.     The  series 
of  feathers  which  are  counted  parallel  with  the  preceding 
run  obliquely  towards  the  anterior  margin  of  the  fold  of  skin 
(see  figs.  2,  3,  6,  and  7) ;  but  in  some  Waders,  in  LaruSy  and 
especially  in  the  lower  Water-birds  (Pygopodes,  Procella- 
rinse),  the  fold  of  skin  is  very  narrow  in  front  of  the  cubitus, 
and  covered  only  by  2 (-3)  complete  rows  of  small  feathers. 
In  certain  Psittaci  and  some  few  other  birds,  the  feathers 
which  are  placed  nearest  to  the  margin  have  peculiar  lumi- 
nous colours.     This  margin  was  called  the  campterium  by 
Illiger.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  do  better  by 
calling  it  simply  the  margo  aUjs  cubit  alls,  carpi,  Sec,,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

C.  Lower  Wing-feathers. 

] .  Tectrices  averse  s.  inferiores  prima  (reversed  feathers, 
figs.  4  and  8,  o,  p) .  These  are  situated  closest  to  the  roots 
of  the  remigcs,  behind  the  muscular  layer  of  the  wing.  They 
have  undoubtedly  the  most  singular  position  of  all  the  feathers 
on  the  bird's  body,  for  although  they  belong  to  the  underside 
of  the  wing,  their  position  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  remiges, 
so  that  when  the  wing  is  considered  from  the  under;$ide 
they  show  their  reversed  side  (with  a  raised,  grooved  shaft, 
&c.     Vide  antea,  p.  397,  2).     The  right  side  is  turned  in- 
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wards,  towards  the  remiges.  The  inner  branch,  which  in  all 
other  feathers  is  an  accessory  plume,  seems  therefore  in 
these  to  have  been  folly  developed,  while  the  outer  branch 
quite  disappears,  for  it  is  entirely  deficient,  and  has  not  even 
persisted  in  the  form  of  an  accessory  plume.  These  feathers 
constitute  two  series  (one  of  which,  however^  often  disap- 
pears), which  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  first 
and  second  series  of  covert-feathers  (or  possibly  the  quill- 
feathers  and  greater  covert-feathers  of  the  upper  surface  I). 
They  often  retain  a  rigidity  and  straightness  and  an  external 
form  which  give  them  some  resemblance  to  quill-feathers. 

On  the  cubitus  the  feathers  of  the  first  of  these  two  series 
are  firmly  attached,  and  just  like  the  remiges,  with  the  inner 
(posterior)  margin  free,  covering  the  outer  (anterior)  margin 
of  the  next  feather ;  but  in  the  second  series  they  are  movable 
and,  more  than  any  other  wing-feathers,  can  be  suppressed ; 
further,  they  lie  with  the  margins  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  former,  so  that  the  outer  edge  of  each  feather  is  free 
and  covers  the  inner  edge  of  the  next  one.  This  is  so  con- 
stant that  I  have  never  found  an  exception  to  it ;  and  when 
either  of  the  two  series  is  entirely  deficient,  we  can  recognize 
by  the  position  of  the  margins  which  it  is  that  remains.  The 
two  series  are  continued  upon  the  hand,  but  here  they  are 
often  interrupted  or  divergent.  In  those  birds  in  which  the 
cubital  remiges  are  continued  beyond  the  joint  upon  the 
humerus  (Oallinae,  Raptorial  birds.  Waders,  Water-birds), 
the  second  series  of  reversed  feathers  is  continued  in  the 
same  way,  but  not  the  first  (see  fig.  4,  o,  nos.  i  8c  2). 

In  all  Song-birds  the  whole  of  the  first  series  is  so  com- 
pletely deficient  that  not  a  trace  of  it  remains.  The  second 
series  consists  usually  of  small  feathers  with  downy  edges, 
which  are  concealed  by  the  following  ones ;  but  in  Conms, 
GatruluSy  Troglodytes,  and  Cinclus  they  are  larger  and  firmer ; 
in  Ampelis  garrulus  and  in  some  Passeres  (e.  g.  Pyrrhula) 
they  are  concealed  everywhere  except  upon  the  middle  part  of 
the  hand,  where  they  project  beyond  the  following  feathers. 

In  all  the  other  orders,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  row  ap- 
pears always  to  occur ;  and  if  either  of  them  is  wanting  or 
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rudimentary^  it  is  the  second.  Picus  alone  agrees  with  the 
Song-birds.  Cypselus  and  TrochUus  have  the  first  series  per- 
fectly developed^  but  seem  to  want  the  second  entirely.  In 
Psiitactis  ochrocephaluSy  Wagl.^  which  likewise  has  the  first 
series  large^  the  second  also  occurs^  but  quite  rudimentary 
and  concealed  by  the  following  feathers.  The  same  condition 
appears  to  me  to  occur  in  Coradas  and  Cucubts,  Cobanba, 
on  the  other  hand^  has  the  first  series  small^  concealed  by 
the  second^  but^  upon  the  hand,  first  interrupted,  then  again 
continued  and  larger;  the  feathers  of  the  second  series  are 
very  large  upon  the  cubitus,  but  soon  cease  upon  the  hand, 
upon  which  they  seem  to  form  a  single  row  with  the  first. 

In  the  Accipitres  diurni  and  the  OaUinse  (fig.  4,  o,  nos.  i,  S) 
the  firat  series  is  pretty  large  and  the  second  quite  smaU, 
and  concealed  by  the  following  feathers,  or  quite  rudimentary. 
In  Fako  subbuteo  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  entirely  wanting; 
and  the  first  series  was  concealed  by  the  third.  The  Owls, 
on  the  contrary,  have  both  series  large ;  but  in  Sirix  nUoria 
the  first  is  concealed  by  the  second  and  downy  at  the  edges; 
in  Strix  aluco  the  first  series  is  the  largest. 

Among  the  Grallse,  these  series  in  the  Ballidae  seem  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  Gallinse  and  Baptores.  In  the  Tringariae 
{Scolopax,  Numenius)  the  first  is  the  largest  and  continued 
upon  the  band ;  the  second  soon  ceases  upon  the  hand,  and 
becomes  so  high  posteriorly  upon  the  cubitus  as  to  conceal 
the  last  feathers  of  the  first  series.  Grus  and  Cicofiia  have 
the  first  series  unusually  large,  especially  inwards ;  and  the 
second  of  moderate  size. 

In  the  Water-birds  {Anas,  the  Pygopodes,  and  Sterna) 
those  of  the  first  series  are  very  large ;  they  reach  to  about  } 
of  the  remiges,  and  are  continued  to  the  end  of  the  wing ;  the 
second  are  smaller,  and  cease  a  little  before  the  tip  of  the 
finger.  In  Carbo  the  second  series  is  small  and  concealed. 
In  Larus  both  are  very  large  and  nearly  similar,  so  that  the 
first  series  is  evenly  concealed  by  the  second,  except  poste- 
riorly, where  it  projects  far  out.  In  Uria  grylle  the  first 
series  is  large,  the  second  small  and  concealed,  but  quite 
right-lying,  with  the  obverse  side  turned  away  from  the  surface 
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of  the  wing.  In  all  non-Song-birds  which  have  the  feathers 
of  this  series  small^  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  tendency, 
under  certain  circumstances^  to  turn  them  right. 

2.  The  tectrices  if^frabrachiales  s.  plunue  infracubitaks  &c. 
^ferior  arm-feathers,  figs.  4  and  8,  q)  are  seated  upon  the 
lower  surface  of  the  arm  itself,  the  hand,  &c.,  and  turn  their 
lererse  side  towards  the  part  upon  which  they  are  inserted, 
as  feathers  usually  do.  But  the  edges  of  those  on  the  cubitus 
haye  a  reversed  position,  so  that,  although  belonging  to  the 
underside  of  the  wing,  they  lie  like  the  margins  of  the 
remiges.  This  is  particularly  remarkable,  as  such  a  reversed 
position  as  compared  with  the  other  feathers  also  occurs  in 
those  which  clothe  the  outer  surface  of  the  cubitus. 

These  feathers  appear  to  me  to  show  several  differences 
from  the  others  in  number,  size,  position,  &c.,  of  which  the 
following  few  remarks  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  examples. 
In  order  to  define  their  position  more  accurately,  we  may,  if 
necessary,  distinguish  between  radiates,  tdnares,  and  post- 
fdnaresj  according  as  they  are  placed  upon  one  or  other  of 
the  wing-bones  or  quite  posteriorly,  with  the  preceding,  behind 
the  great  sinew  of  the  cubitus  (fascia  tendinea ;  see  further 
on)^  which  last  is  the  most  usual  of  all,  for  the  first  scries 
there  situated  occurs  in  all  birds  and  is  often  alone.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  we  are  speaking  here  only  of  series 
which  consist  of  true  feathers,  of  which  there  are  but  few, 
usually  only  1-3 ;  but  in  most  birds,  except  the  Song-birds, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  down. 

The  birds  provided  with  a  singing-apparatus  have  in  general 
only  a  single  series  of  inferior  cubital  feathers,  which  are 
inserted  behind  the  fascia  ulnaris,  are  long  and  soft,  and 
cover  the  preceding  feathers  (fig.  8,  q).  In  Corvus,  however, 
there  is  also  a  small  series  close  behind  the  first. 

In  Picus  and  Cypsettts  also  the  first  series  alone  is  deve- 
loped, but  not  so  long ;  the  second  series  is  rudimentary. 
Columba  has  a  moderate-sized  and  a  small  series  upon  the 
ulnar  surface ;  then  down ;  and  then  two  small,  nearly  rudi- 
mentary, radial  series.  In  Psittacus  amazoniais  there  are 
two  tolerably  large  postulnar  scries ;   then  three  small  series 
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in  fix>nt  of  the  fascia  tendinea  of  the  ami.  (In  Psittacus 
magnus,  Linn.^  the  first  of  these  is  seated  upon  the  fascia 
itself.) 

The  Raptorial  birds  have  most  frequently  three  series 
seated  upon  the  underside :  the  first  consists  of  large,  and 
the  last  of  very  small  or  quite  rudimentary  feathers.  In 
Strix  liturata  and  Falco  subbuteo,  however,  1  found  only  one 
large,  and  one  nearly  rudimentary  series. 

Among  the  Gallinse  the  species  of  Tetrao  have  three  defi- 
nitely developed  ulnar  series  (fig.  4,  q,  1,  2,  S),  and  two 
or  three  nearly  downy,  small  radial  series. 

Fulica  has  only  the  three  rows  on  the  ulnar  surface  formed 
as  in  Tetrao ;  Ciconia  nigra  scarcely  more  than  two.  Nu' 
menitts  and  Scolopax  have  on  the  ulnar  surface  one  moderate 
and  one  very  small  series;  and  on  the  radial  surface  one 
small  and  one  rudimentary  series. 

In  the  Fuliguke  {spectabiUs,  glacialis)  there  are  three  series 
behind  the  fascia,  namely  one  of  middle  size  close  upon  the 
reversed  feathers,  and  after  this  two  series  of  very  small 
feathers,  which  are  placed  alternately,  but  so  close  together 
that  they  seem  almost  like  a  single  one ;  and,  finally,  three 
distinct  radial  series  in  front  of  the  fascia.  Sterna  Mrundo 
has  only  the  three  first-mentioned.  Podiceps  possesses  only 
one  series  behind  and  one  before  the  fascia ;  Uria  grylle,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  pretty  large  one  behind  and  three  small 
ones  in  front  of  the  fascia. 

On  the  lower  surface  of  the  hand  itself  there  are  from 
three  to  four  irregular  series  of  short,  rounded,  and  adpressed 
feathers,  which  closely  cover  this  part,  as  on  the  outer  sur- 
face (figs.  4  and  8,  r). 

3.  The  tectrices  antecubitales  inferiores  or  inframarginales, 
the  lower  marginal  feathers  of  the  wing  («),  clothe  the 
underside  of  the  great  fold  of  skin  between  the  humerus  and 
cubitus.  In  general  they  only  form  two  or  three  series, 
situated  beneath  the  margin  itself,  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  fold  of  skin  is  destitute  of  feathers,  or  has  nothing  but 
down.  In  all  birds  they  are  in  all  respects  right-lying  or 
opposite  to  the  remiges.    Thus  they  show  the  right  side,  and 
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cover  the  next  feather  with  the  outer  margin.     In  front  of 
the  humerus  they  sometimes  take  on  another  form. 

In  the  Song-birds  there  are  only  two  series  immediately 
beneath  the  margin  of  the  skin^  and  these  are  continued 
without  any  alteration  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  humerus. 
They  are  unusually  soffc^  with  separate  hair-like  rays^  so  that 
they  do  not  present  a  definite  outline  (contour).  Those  in 
the  outer  series  are  small;  but  those  of  the  inner  one  are 
very  long  and  curved^  and  cover  the  whole  under  surface  of 
the  arm.  In  Corpus  and  CincluSy  however,  they  are  flat  and 
have  a  more  definite  form. 

Among  the  Coccyges,  Picus  major  and  P.  martins  have 
these  feathers  nearly  as  in  the  Song-birds,  but  not  so  long, 
and  of  a  more  definite  form ;  Piats  viridis,  like  the  Psittaci, 
has  three  series,  none  of  which  has  very  long  feathers. 
Columba  proves  to  be  distinctly  divergent;  the  fold  of 
skin  is  clothed  with  three  more  widely  separated  series,  of 
which  only  one  occupies  the  margin,  the  second  the  middle, 
and  the  third  the  inner  part  of  the  fold,  without  any  downy 
series.  These  feathers  are  rather  short,  rounded,  and  not 
curved. 

Strix  has  two  series,  of  which  the  inner  one  consists  of 
feathers  of  moderate  length,  soft,  and  but  little  curved ;  near 
the  body  they  are  larger.  In  Aquila,  Buteo,  Pemis,  Astur, 
and  Falco  there  are  from  four  to  six  series  below  the  margin, 
which  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  breadth  of  the 
fold,  but  nevertheless  leave  room  for  downy  series  close  to 
the  cubitus.  The  innermost  are  of  moderate  length,  the 
others  short ;  all  are  firm,  of  definite  form,  and  but  little 
curved. 

In  Teirao  these  feathers  perfectly  resemble  those  of  the 
diurnal  Birds  of  Prey. 

Fkdica  has  three  series,  of  which  the  inner  are  long  and 
exceedingly  soft.  In  Numenius,  Scolopax,  and  Ciconia  there 
are  also  three  series,  but  tolerably  firm  and  of  definite  form 
— the  inner  of  moderate  size,  the  two  outer  very  small* 

In  AnaSy  Linn.,  there  are  only  two  series  of  short, 
ovate,    scarcely    curved    feathers,   immediately   under   the 
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margin ;  towards  the  body  they  become  longer ;  so  also  in 
PodicepSf  Colymbus,  Alca,  and  Uria.  In  Lestris  a  third  very 
small  series  is  added  on  the  margin.  Lams  has  a  moderate 
uniform  series  and  a  small  one. 

D.    The  Rest  of  the  Wing-f eat  hers, 
on  the  pollex  and  humerus  (and  the  wing-spur). 

1.  Piuma  pollicis,  alula  s.  ala  spuria  (thumb-feathers^  d), 
seated  upon  the  pollex.  These  are  usually  from  two  to  four 
rather  large  feathers^  which  have  the  aspect  and  firmness  of 
true  quill-feathers^  and  reach  somewhat  beyond  the  end  of 
the  small  covert-feathers  of  the  hand.  Properly,  there  would 
seem  to  be  always  four  of  them,  but  the  two  lower  ones,  or 
only  one,  are  often  soft  and  exactly  resemble  the  small  covert- 
feathers  of  the  hand. 

In  the  Song-birds  we  can  generally  count  only  two  thumb- 
feathers,  or  three  when  one  of  the  coverts  acquires  a  some- 
what more  definite  form.  So  also  in  Picus,  They  are  more 
definitely  three  in  the  other  Coccyges,  Tringacese,  and  Anser ; 
and  four  in  the  diurnal  Raptores,  the  Gallinae,  the  other 
Waders,  and  the  Water-birds,  in  which  all  the  feathers  of  the 
thumb  acquire  the  quill  form. 

In  the  Song-birds  the  thumb  is  free  for  half  its  length 
or  nearly  to  its  base;  but  in  the  Water-birds  {Anas,  the 
Fygopodes,  Larue,  and  Carbo)  it  is  loosely  attached  to  the 
hand  by  skin  up  to  the  tip,  and  in  Aptenodytes  no  trace  of 
it  is  visible  externally.  Among  the  Waders  it  is  completely 
united  in  Ciconia,  but  has  the  tip  free  in  the  Tringaris. 
The  Gallinse,  Raptores^  and  Fsittaci  have  it  nearly  half-free. 
In  Cypselus  it  seemed  to  be  completely  united. 

Upon  the  names  of  alula  and  ala  spuria  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  I  can  see  no  particular  advantage  in  employing 
them  in  preference  to  the  much  more  natural  one,  pluma 
poinds ;  and,  further,  that  they  have  been  very  much  mis- 
applied both  in  older  and  newer  descriptions  of  birds — e.g. 
in  Wagler's  writings,  in  which  they  most  frequently  indicate 
the  great  covert-feathers  of  the  hand. 

At  the  tip  of  the  thumb  there  is  a  small  claw  or  fiat/ in 
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many  forms  of  birds^  possibly  in  all  except  the  Song-birds, 
Pici,  and  Owls.*  It  is  very  long^  strong,  and  hooked  in 
Struthio ;  long,  straight^  and  pointed  in  Ciconia  and  Sterna 
cylindrical^  blunt,  and  but  little  curved  in  Cypselus ;  similar, 
but  small,  in  Falco  palumbarius ;  very  small,  flat,  nearly  of 
the  form  of  the  human  nails,  in  Cohimba,  the  Gallinse,  Anates, 
&c.  In  Struthio  {S.  camelus  and  casuarius)  there  is  also  a 
t^law  at  the  apex  of  the  large  finger  of  the  wing. 

2.  Penme  humerales  (quill-feathers  of  the  humerus,  figs. 
2,  3,  6,  &  7,  /). — ^We  may  so  name,  although  not  quite 
properly,  from  three  to  six  small,  nearly  always  concealed 
feathers  which  spring  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  humerus 
dose  to  its  apex.  They  are  distinguished,  when  they  are 
developed,  by  some  resemblance  in  form  to  the  remiges 
cubitales,  and  have  most  frequently  a  difl^erent  colour  from 
the  dorsal  and  covert-feathers ;  but  if  we  trace  out  the  series 
which  they  form,  they  are  found  to  constitute  a  continuation 
of  the  tectrices  minores  cubitales.  The  middle  one  or  more 
are  always  the  largest. 

In  the  Song-birds  they  are  very  small^  soft^  and  downy  at 
the  margins^  and  therefore  difficult  to  distinguish.  How- 
ever, they  may  be  distinctly  recognized  in  Fringilla  and 
Pyrrhula. 

Picus  has  3,  very  small  but  distinct;  Psittacus  has  4, 
and  Coracias  5,  well  developed ;  but  in  Columba  and  Cyp- 
sebis  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  In  the  Accipitres 
there  are  always  three  or  four  distinct  ones,  but  very  small, 
and  differing  considerably  in  form.     So  also  in  the  Gallinse. 

In  Scolopax,  Numenius,  Totanus,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
Waders,  I  have  counted  5  very  distinctly :  so  also  in  Fuli- 
gula ;  6  in  Cygnus,  Lestris,  and  Colymbus,  and  8  in  Podiceps 
rubricoUis.  Lams  has  two  pretty  long  ones  and  some  very 
small. 

This  series  of  feathers  is  followed,  in  front,  by  one  or 
more  series  which  can  only  be  called  tectrices  humerales. 
They  have  quite  the  aspect  of  covert-  or  dorsal  feathers. 

Nitzsch  names  these  feathers  the  parapterum,  which  name 
is,  however,  employed  by  Illiger  in  common  for  these  aud 
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the  infrahumerales  and  scapulares.     It  seems  to  me  that  this 
term  may  and  must  justly  be  dropped.         ^ 

3.  Pluma  injrahimerales  (the  inferior  feathers  of  the 
humerus)  on  the  underside^  opposite  to  the  preceding. — Some 
of  them^  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  humerus 
(fig.  5^  u,  fig.  4,  n),  are  very  strongly  developed  in  the  Water- 
birds  and  Waders,  most  frequently  very  long^  slender, 
straight,  and  somewhat  obtuse.  The  middlemost  are  always 
longest.  There  are  from  7  to  9  of  them.  It  is  quite  the 
same  in  the  Gallinse  and  diurnal  Birds  of  Prey,  but  the 
number  is  only  7  or  6.  In  the  Owls  they  are  small  and  less 
distinct.  Columba  has  5  flat  and  tolerably  large  ones.  In 
Coracias  they  are  very  large ;  in  Cucuhu  distinct,  but  not 
large.  Most  of  the  Psittaci  have  them  very  small  and  indi- 
stinct, but  Psiitacus  amazotncus  has  2  yery  long  ones. 

In  Picus  and  in  all  the  Oscines  this  series  of  feathers, 
which  in  all  those  previously  mentioned  are  large,  is  wanting, 
and  in  them  there  is  merely  a  row  of  small  feathers  upon  the 
posterior  side  of  the  arm  (fig.  9,  ii),  and  these  also  occur  in 
the  preceding  below  the  humerus. 

These  series  of  feathers  seem  to  form  continuations  of  the 
tectrices  infracttbiiales.  Of  all  birds  the  TringarisB  {Nume- 
nius  &c.)  have  them  most  developed ;  in  these  the  series  is 
continued  by  3-6  feathers,  which  seem  to  be  seated  upon  the 
hypochondrium  itself. 

The  name  hypopterum  adopted  by  Nitzsch  is,  in  my 
opinion,  for  reasons  already  given,  to  be  mentioned  here  only 
as  a  superfluous  synonym. 

4.  In  immediate  sequence  to  the.  two  kinds  of  feathers 
last  discussed,  another  sort  must  be -mentioned  in  a  few 
words,  as,  although  they  do  not  belong  to  the  wing,  ihey 
stand  in  close  connexion  with  it,  namely  : — 

The  plunuB  scaptdares  (shoulder-feathers,  figs.  2, 3, 6, 7,  A), 
which  form  a  usually  multiple  series  upon  the  body  across 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus,  therefore  immediately 
above  the  scapula  and  parallel  to  it.  They  constitute 
Nitzsch^s  pieryla  scapuiaris  (figs.  2,  6,  A).  No  doubt  the 
name  parapteron  was  originally  formed  for  these  feathers; 
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subsequently  they  have  been  called  pallium  &c.  They  are 
very  different  in  number  and  size,  for  which  reason  they 
often  furnish  good  generic  and  family  characters.  As  an 
example  we  need  only  cite  the  division  of  the  genera  of 
Alcedines^  which  I  have  already  made  in  the  yet.-Acad. 
Handl.  1835.  Those  which  live  on  the  Old  Continent 
{Halcyon,  Alcedo,  &c.)  have  such  large  scapular  feathers 
that  they  quite  cover  the  usually  shining  blue  hinder  part  of 
the  back.  The  genus  Ceryle,  Boie^  which  includes  the 
American  species^  and  Alcedo  rudis  on  the  Old  Continent^ 
is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  short  scapular  feathers^  which^ 
as  in  the  Song-birds  in  general^  do  not  seem  to  be  differ- 
entiated from  the  dorsal  feathers^  although  they  form,  ap- 
parently always,  a  series  widely  separated  from  the  latter. 

Third  Chapter. 

On  the  Muscles  and  Dermal  Surface  of  the  Arm. 

If  the  feathers  be  removed  from  the  cubitus  of  a  Song- 
bird, we  find  on  its  under  surface  a  very  deep  and  narrow 
pit  of  half  the  length  of  the  cubitus  (which  we  may  call  the 
sinus  cutaneus  postulnaris,  fig.  9,  bq),  produced  by  the  skin 
being  folded  in  between  the  ulna  {b)  and  the  sinew  of  the 
muse,  flexor  carpi  radialis  {q  q),  which  latter  lies  transversely 
upon  the  underside  of  all  the  remiges  of  the  arm,  and  also 
externally  in  front  of  the  true  arm.  Near  this  we  see 
another,  shallower,  but  generally  somewhat  broader  pit  (Jbs), 
between  the  ulna  and  the  radius,  and  in  both  are  situated 
some  down  or  rudimentary  feathers.  These  pits  are  deficient 
in  all  Water-birds  and  Waders,  in  which  the  arm  at  this 
point  is  flat  and  even.  In  many  forms  of  these  two  orders 
(e.  g.  Carbo,  Sterna,  Ciconia)  there  is  an  inconsiderable  im- 
pression in  place  of  the  pit  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  but 
of  the  true  sinus  no  trace  occurs.  The  Gallinse,  diurnal 
Raptores,  Psittacus,  and  Columba  show  the  same  characters. 
The  nocturnal  Raptores  (e.  g.  Strix  liturata  and  S.  lapponica) 
have  the  pit  between  the  radius  and  ulna  very  large  and  deep, 
but  no  sign  of  the  sinus  behind  the  ulna.     In  Cypselus  there 
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is  only  an  inconsiderable  shallow  depression  in  the  place  of 
this  latter^  and  that  between  the  two  wing-bones  is  broad 
but  not  deep.  In  Picus  the  two  pits  are  formed  as  in  the 
Song-birds^  but  somewhat  shorter.  Hirundo  has  them  both 
longest  and  deepest  of  all  birds  known  to  me. 

As  this  difference  in  the  exterior  is  manifestly  founded 
upon  a  different  arrangement  of  the  parts  situated  under  the 
skin,  it  seemed  natural  to  make  a  new  investigation  of  the 
muscles ;  and  although  this  has  not  been  successful  in  fur- 
nishing the  grounds  of  an  explanation  of  the  differences  in 
the  wing-feathers  of  the  Song-birds  and  the  other  orders,  what 
has  been  ascertained  may  nevertheless  be  briefly  recorded. 

The  muscles  of  the  wing  have  already  been  described  by 
several  authors,  but  best,  and  with  a  comparison  of  all  orders, 
by  Schopss  in  Meckel's  'Archiv,^  1829.  This  remarkable 
memoir  ascribes  to  the  whole  wing  forty-eight  muscles,  of 
which  I  propose  to  mention  only  a  small  part,  namely,  the 
muscles  of  the  cubitus,  and,  supplementarily,  those  of  the 
humerus.  I  pass  over  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  as  also  those 
of  the  shoulder ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  I  will  merely 
remind  the  reader  of  the  corrections  recently  made  by  Retzius 
(Skand.  Naturf.  Sallsk.  Forhandl.  1842)  upon  the  older 
descriptions  of  them. 


Under  the  skin  the  whole  of  the  forearm  is,  as  usual, 
clothed  with  a  thin  aponeurosis  {fascia  cubiii),  which  gives 
off  sheaths  between  the  muscles,  sinew-sheaths,  &c.  In 
birds  it  also  forms  a  peculiar  independent  band  (fascia 
ulnaris),  which  commences  right  upon  the  convexity  of  the 
humeri  condyltis  intemus,  and  finishes  with  One  end  upon  the  os 
pisiforme,  and  with  the  other  in  the  ligamentum  carpi.  This 
band  therefore  lies  along  the  ulna,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a  considerable  space,  which  is  occupied  by  the  flexor 
muscles.  Only  in  the  lowest  Water-birds  {Pygopodes)  it 
lies  close  upon  the  ulna,  united  to  the  bone  like  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  periosteum.  It  always  passes  straight 
"orward,  strongly  strained  between  its  points  of  attachment, 
his  band  plays  a  principal  part   in  our  exposition,  and  I 
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must  therefore  commence  with  its  description^  for  where  it  is 
strongly  developed^  flat,  and  broad,  it  fills  the  whole  space 
between  the  sinews,  which,  in  the  Song-birds,  is  occupied  by 
the  above-mentioned  sinus  cutaneus  lUnaris,  in  consequence 
of  which  this  entirely  disappears. 
The  muscles  are  as  follows  : — 

A.  On  the  outer  (extensor)  side  of  the  cubitus,  springing 
firom  the  humeri  condylus  extemus  and  the  radius.  They 
are  in  general  extensors,  and  form  together  in  Birds  a 
large  mass  of  flesh. 

a.  Long  muscles  (for  the  hand). 

1.  Extensor  carpi  radiaUs  longus  '^,  usually  the  largest  on 
the  forearm;  lies  usually  foremost  on  the  radius;  springs 
from  the  humerus  above  the  condylus  extemus;  the  sinew 
terminates  at  the  tuber  baseos  metacarpi  quite  in  the  margin 
of  the  wing,  below  the  thumb.  It  is  the  principal  extensor 
muscle  of  the  hand  and  the  largest  remiges. 

2.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis,  concealed  between  the 
radius  and  No.  4;  springs  from  the  posterior  (ulnar)  side  of 
the  radius ;  is  often  very  small,  always  much  narrowed  to  a 
point,  with  a  slender  sinew,  which  comes  from  near  the  end 
of  the  radius,  and  is  attached  beneath  the  preceding  muscle. 

8.  Extensor  digitorum  communis,  from  the  condylus  ex- 
temus  close  upon  the  radius,  visible  externally  beside  No.  1. 
— Sinew  long,  runs  to  and  along  the  front  margin  of  the 
OS  metacarpi  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalange,  forming  there 
a  sort  of  trochlea ;  thus  it  goes  from  the  outer  side  across 
the  fore  margin  of  the  bone  to  the  inner  side,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  turberculum  marginis  antici.  The  sinew 
gives  off  a  strong  branch,  like  a  filiform  ligament,  to  the 
base  of  the  thumb,  as  it  passes  by  the  latter.     It  extends 

*  The  names  here  given  are  those  employed  in  human  anatomy,  in 
order  to  show  the  analogy  more  distinctly.  As,  however,  the  same  part 
often  performs  difi^erent  functions  in  different  animals,  the  names  derived 
from  the  functions  are  often  unsuitable,  e,  g.  No.  6,  which  in  birds  is  not 
an  extensor.    So  also  with  supituUor,  pronator,  &c. 
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the  finger  and  turns  it  a  little  so  that  the  tips  of  the  largest 
feathers  are  turned  downwards;  it  likewise  flexes  the  thumb. 
(The  course  of  the  sinew  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Fl.  dig. 
prof.  No.  11.) 

4.  Extensor  indicis  proprius  (essentially  an  extensor  pro- 
fundiLSy  answering  to  the  flexor  profundus) ,  beneath  the 
preceding^  nearly  between  the  radius  and  idna«  attached  to 
the  radius. — ^The  sinew  runs  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
metacarpus  through  the  same  sheath  as  the  preceding,  passes 
over  the  bend  of  the  latter,  and  is  attached  at  the  base  of 
the  second  phalange  on  the  outer  side,  near  the  flexor 
profundus. 

5.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  visible  externally  near  No.  3,  is 
always  firmly  united  with  the  ulna  by  cellular  tissue,  behind 
No.  6,  and  usually  commences  in  common  with  the  latter 
from  the  condylus  extemus,  or  on  the  surface  of  its  basal 
sinew. — The  sinew  passes  backward  over  the  apex  of  the 
ulna,  and  attaches  itself  at  the  base  of  the  as  metacarpi  on 
the  outer  side.     (Called  by  Schopss,  ^^  abductor  metacarpi.") 

b.  Short  muscles  (attached  to  the  radius  or  ulna). 

6.  Humero-ulnaris  extemus,  commences  in  a  point,  with 
a  short,  strong  sinew,  upon  the  condylus  extemus;  it  is 
large,  but  quite  covered  by  the  preceding;  it  is  broadly 
attached  and  generally  spread  out  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  ulna  (near  the  ligamentum  interosseum).  It  seems 
to  serve  both  as  a  flexor  and  to  give  firmness  to  the 
joint.  {CsiWed  flexor  prof undus  antibrachii  by  Schopss;  see 
further  on  under  No.  15.)  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
some  difierence  in  position,  it  might  be  regarded  as  the 
same  as  the  anconeus  parvus  in  man.  Except  this,  there  is 
nothing  with  which  it  can  be  compared.  I  have,  however, 
adopted  a  new  name  for  it;  for  the  reason  of  this  see 
further  on. 

7.  Supinator  radialis  is  only  one  in  birds,  concealed  under 
No.  1,  in  front  of  the  radius ;  it  springs  from  the  condylus 
extemus,  united  with  No.  3,  but  beneath  it ;  and  is  attached 
to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius  without  a 
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sinew.  It  seems  reduced  merely  to  act  upon  the  capsule  ol 
the  joint;  supination  is  impossible.  Its  development  seems  to 
fToceed  pari  passu  with  that  o{  the  pronator  superior  (No.  13) ; 
ihesy  generally  terminate  close  together  upon  the  radius. 

B.  On  the  inner  (flexor)  side  of  the  cubitus^  springing  from 
the  humeri  condylus  intemus  and  the  ulna.  These  are 
flexors  in  their  nature. 

The  muscles  of  the  forearm  seen  from  this  side  form 
three  great  masses  or  groups^  the  sinews  of  which  are 
separated  by  the  above-mentioned  pits  when  the  latter  are 
present.  The  anterior  mass  consists  of  the  preceding  Nos.  1 
and  7,  the  posterior  of  Nos.  8-10^  and  15^  the  middle  one  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  pronatores^  and  then  of  Nos.  11  and  13. 

a.  Long  muscles  for  the  hand. 

8.  Flexor  carpi  ubiaris,  from  the  condylus  intemus  to  the 
ospisiforme,  below  the  fascia  ulnaris  or  behind  (beyond)  it ; 
first  beside  the  ulna^  then  behind  it^  as  if  outside  the  arm. 
It  is  usually  one  of  the  largest  cubital  muscles,  very  fleshy 
with  a  strong  sinew^  the  principal  flexor  muscle  of  the  hand. 

9.  Rector  remigum  cubiii,  constitutes  as  it  were  a  part  of 
the  preceding^  forming  its  hinder  edge  from  the  condylus 
intemus ;  it  gives  off  small  sinews  to  all  the  remiges^  and 
finally  one  to  the  ligamentum  carpi.  It  therefore  corresponds 
to  the  j9a/mam  longus  in  man. 

10.  Flexor  digiti  sublimis,  a  long^  slender^  generally 
very  small  muscle^  attached  beneath  the  fascia  ulnaris  and 
quite  concealed  by  it.  It  lies  either  on  the  surface  of  No.  8^ 
or  close  to  it  on  the  radial  side.  The  sinew  is  usually  fine, 
passes  round  the  radial  side  of  the  os  pisiforme,  obliquely 
over  the  metacarpus  to  the  radial  side  of  its  apex^  and 
attaches  itself  at  the  base  of  the  first  phalange^  quite  at  the 
radial  margin  of  its  articulating  surface ;  it  seems  therefore 
to  act  only  as  an  extensor.  (The  sinew  may  be  traced  to 
the  base  of  the  second  phalange  in  Strix  nisoria,  Anas 
glacialis,  and^  according  to  Schopss,  in  Psittacus,  Pulica, 
and  Aptenodytes,  but  not  in  Falco  palumbarius,  &c.) 
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11.  Flexor  digiti  profundus,  attached  to  the  idna  under 
No.  8  {fl,  carpi  uln,), — Sinew  thick^  passing  under  the 
ligamentum  carpi  proprium  to  the  radial  edge  of  the  meta- 
carpus^ through  the  same  sheath  as  the  sinew  of  the  pre- 
ceding^ but  outside  of  it^  continued  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  radial  edge  to  the  articulation  of  the  second  phalange^ 
where  it  passes  transversely  across  the  margin  of  the  bone 
inwards  to  the  middle  of  the  front  margin  of  the  articular 
surface.  In  Cypselus,  Falco,  &c.  it  is  attached  here;  bat 
in  Anas  it  passes  at  this  point  into  a  longitudinal  groove  in 
the  radial  margin  of  the  second  phalange  (which  forms  at  the 
base  a  complete  aperture)^  and  is  attached  in  the  middle  of 
the  radial  margin  of  the  second  phalange.  The  sinew  passes  by 
that  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  but  does  not  pierce  it  as  in  the 
Mammalia.  It  appears  to  flex  the  finger^  and  especially  the 
second  joint,  in  opposition  to  No.  3. 

12.  Flexor  carpi  radialis  lies  under  the  preceding,  attached 
to  the  xinsL,  and  not  so  high  up  as  in  man ;  passes  obliquely 
forward  to  the  os  carpi  anticum,  under  the  sinews  of  the  two 
flexores  digitorum  (10,  11),  curves  forward  around  the  above- 
mentioned  bone  in  its  groove,  and  attaches  itself  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  basis  metacarpi. — Flexes  the  hand  and  turns  it 
outwards. 

b.  Short  muscles  (as  on  the  outer  side). 

13.  Pronator  superior^  from  the  upper  anterior  side  of  the 
condylus  intemus  to  the  middle  part  of  the  radius ;  inserted 
upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  inside  of  the  latter ;  usually 
very  strong.  Appears  to  act,  in  birds,  like  Nos.  6,  7,  and  the 
following  one,  partly  as  a  flexor,  partly  to  hold  together  and 
strengthen  the  joint,  for  pronation  is  impossible. — This  and 
the  next  together  represent  the  pronator  teres  in  man. 
Schopss  calls  this  (No.  13)  brevis,  and  the  next  (14)  longus, 
which,  when  applied  to  most  birds,  is  reversed  or  incorrect; 
the  names  must  therefore  be  changed* 

14.  Pronator  inferior  (s.  profundus),  lies  generally  under 
the  preceding,  between  the  condylus  intemus  and  the  radius. 
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on  the  ligamentum  inierosseum;  but  in  Picus  and  Pemis  it 
is  also  inserted  upon  the  ulna. 

15.  Humero-ulnaris  intemus,  from  the  condyltu  iniemus 
together  with  the  pronator  inferior,  of  which  at  first  it  seems 
merely  to  constitute  a  part;  lies  under  the  flexor  carpi 
ubutris  (No.  8)  nearly  as  No.  6  under  No.  5^  but  not  united 
with  it.  Inserted  upon  the  ulna  beside  the  ligamentum 
interosseum.  It  is  large  only  in  the  Grallinse,  but  occurs 
also  in  the  Anates^  Uria,  the  Psittaci^  and  probably  in  some 
others;  but  is  certainly  wanting  in  Sfrix,  Pemis,  Charadrius, 
Sterna,  Ciconia,  Grus,  and  the  Oscines.  Some  membranous 
threads^  very  high  up,  usually,  however,  indicate  its  place. 
It  most  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  pronator 
inferior  on  the  other  side  of  the  bone.  It  is  called  by 
Schopss  '^  flexor  profundus  Gallinacearum/^  which  long 
name,  in  order  to  be  quite  correct,  must  be  further  increased 
by  the  word  '^cubiti.''  Moreover  it  is  erroneous,  as  the 
muscle  occurs  in  several  forms. 

16.  Brachialis  internue  (or  Flexor  antibrachialis  brevis)  is 
far  less  than  in  man,  lies  in  birds  almost  entirely  on  the 
cubitus,  and  passes  up,  on  the  humerus,  only  between  the 
two  condyles ;  on  the  ulna  it  goes  somewhat  further  down 
near  the  ligamentum  inierosseum,  concealed  by  all  the  flexors 
and  under  the  pronator  inferior.  It  terminates  on  the  ulna 
near  the  preceding  (15)  when  this  occurs,  but  is  in  its  whole 
development  without  any  relation  to  it,  and  seems  scarcely 
to  vary  in  size. 

Note. — ^AU  the  short  muscles  (A)  on  the  outer  and  inner 
sides  of  the  cubitus  seem  to  form  together  one  or  two 
inferior  muscular  layers,  which  surround  the  joint,  and  are 
covered  by  the  long  muscles  which  pass  to  the  carpus  and 
fingers.  They  might  all  be  called  "  humero-ulnares,"  and 
seem  all  to  have,  as  their  original  function,  the  holding 
together  and  flexion  of  the  joint.  They  may  therefore  be 
merely  developments  of  the  capsular  ligament.  The  near 
relation  between  the  base  of  one  pair  of  them  and  a  pair  of 
the  long  muscles  (namely  Nos.  6  &  5,  Nos.  7  &  3,  and 
Nos.  15  &  14)  is  to  be  noted. 
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The  cubitus  has  no  more  than  these  16  muscles.  Of  those 
which  occur  in  man  there  are  wanting  therefore : — ^Among  the 
extensors,  three  belonging  to  the  thumb  and  one  to  the  little 
finger ;  among  the  flexors,  one  to  the  thumb  and  the  pronator 
quadratus ;  or  all  the  proper  long  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and 
one  which  could  not  act.  Other  peculiarities  of  the  class 
are : — The  double  pronator  and  the  single  supinator,  the 
course  of  the  sinews  from  the  flexores  digitorutn,  fl.  carpi 
radialis,  and  extensor  digitorum,  the  size  of  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longtis  and  anconaus  parvus  (?  No.  6),  and  lastly  the 
addition  in  some  forms  of  No.  15  {humero-tdnaris  iniemus). 
One  could  scarcely  suppose  that  there  would  be  so  little 
difference  between  the  muscles  of  the  bird^s  wing  and  the 
human  arm ! 

C.  Muscles  of  the  humerus,  which  still  more  resemble 

those  of  man.     They  are : — 

17.  Extensor  antibrachii  (or  triceps),  almost  exactly  as  in 
maD,  but  wanting  the  caput  internum, 

18.  Flexor  antibrachii  (or  biceps)  as  in  man. 

The  Anconeus  parvus  has  already  been  mentioned.  No.  6; 
as  also  the  Brachialis  intemus,  No.  16. 

Of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  we  shall  in  what  follows 
mention  only  the  deltoideus,  in  order  to  avoid  going  into  too 
many  specialities  here ;  but  we  will  nevertheless  remark  that 
equally  distinct  differences,  as  in  the  forearm,  present  them- 
selves, between  different  groups  of  birds,  in  the  other  muscles 
of  the  shoulder  and  those  of  the  trunk. 


In  order  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  in  the  orders  of  birds,  I  have  myself  investigated  them 
in  27  species  selected  from  all  orders,  and  can,  moreover, 
avail  myself  of  Schopss's  excellent  descriptions  of  11  (four  of 
which,  however,  are  the  same) ;  namely : — 

OsciNEs :  Corvus  corone,  Schopss ;  Garrulus  glandarius. 
Sell,  et  ipse ;  Pyrrhula  vulgaris,  Emberiza  citrinella,  Parus 
cristatus,  and  Hirundo  rustica. 

Coccyges  (sensu  latiori)  :    Cypselus  apus,   Picus  nuyor. 
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P.  martius,  and  Jynx;  Psiitacus  maffnus,  Qm.,  P.  amazonicus, 
aod  Columba  Uvia,  Schopss  et  ipse. 

AcciPiTRBS  :  StiisB  nuoria,  S,  liiuraia,  Astur  pabimbarius 
(Pemis  ttpivorus) ;  AquUa  aUnciUa  and  Buteo  vulgaris, 
Schopss. 

Gallinje  :  Gallus  domesticus,  Sch.  et  ipse ;  Tetrao  tetrix 
and  Lagopus  saliceti. 

Gralub  :  Struihio,  Otis,  and  Fulica,  Schopss ;  Scolopax 
rusticola,  Grus,  Charadrius  pbwialis,  and  Ciconia  nigra. 

Natatobbs  :  Anas  glacialis,  Sterna  hirundo,  Uria  grylle, 
and  Mormon  arcticus  ;  Aptenodytes,  Schopss. 

All  the  species  enumerated  furnished  with  a  song-apparatus 
{Oscines)  agree  so  completely  in  the  structure  of  the 
muscles,  that  I  can  scarcely  separate  any  except  Hirundo. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  other  Orders  especially  as 
follows : — 

a.  The  bellies  of  the  muscles  are  plump  and  rounded,  and 
short,  so  that  the  sinews  of  the  larger  ones  occupy  about 
half,  or  more,  of  the  length  of  the  cubitus. 

b.  The  fascia  uinaris  is  very  thin,  not  very  visible  from 
without,  and  wraps  round  the  hinder  group  of  flexors  of  the 
forearm  like  an  imperfect  sheath.  The  flexor  digiti  sublimis 
lies  upon  the  flexor  carpi  uinaris  in  the  middle  beneath  the 
fascia,  and  commences  near  the  humerus  with  a  short,  very 
slender,  fleshy  part. 

c.  The  hinder  bundle  of  flexor  muscles  here  referred  to  lies 
much  further  out  towards  the  remiges  in  front  of  the  ulna 
than  in  other  birds,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ulna  is 
nearly  straight,  with  only  the  superior  ^-^  bent  upwards,  and 
the  other  end  still  less  curved  in  the  opposite  direction 
(therefore  very  slightly  S-shaped) .  From  these  causes,  cited 
under  a,  b,  and  c,  a  considerable  space  is  left  for  the  before- 
mentioned  pits  or  depressions  of  the  skin  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  cubitus. 

d.  The  humerus  is  almost  entirely  clothed  with  muscles, 
which  is  due  in  part  to  their  large  siie,  in  part  and  espe- 
cially to  the  fact  that  the  deltoideus  goes  down  to  the  con- 
dylus  extemuSy  and  attaches  itself  there  near  the  extensor 
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radialis  longus,  and  thns  clothes  the  whole  oater  side  of  the 
bone. 

In  other  respects  the  muscles  are  disposed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  (the  conditions  noticed  in  parentheses  are 
certainly  general  in  the  Song-birds,  but  not  characteristic  of 
them) : — 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  is  the  largest  of  all,  only 
f  fleshy,  undivided,  with  a  strong  flattened  sinew;  the  ex- 
tensor brevis  is  extremely  small  or  rudimentary ;  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  has  a  long  sinew,  which  commences  at  about  f 
the  length  of  the  ulna,  and  terminates  upon  a  small  tubercle 
on  the  ulnar  edge  at  the  base  of  the  third  (anchylosed) 
OS  metacarpi.  (The  extensor  digitorum  communis  is  of  ordinary 
form.  The  extensor  indicis,  &om  the  basis  radii,  without 
accessory  muscles  in  the  region  of  the  carpus.)  The  posterior 
flexors  have  already  been  described.  (The  flexor  dtgitonm 
profundus  starts  from  the  basis  tUna,  the  sinew  is  strong  and 
long;  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  from  ^  of  the  ulna.)  The 
pronatores  coalesce  nearly  to  a  single  muscle,  which,  however, 
consists  of  two  very  distinct  bundles,  reaching  to  half  the 
length  of  the  radius.  Supinator  small,  to  ^  of  the  radius. 
(HumerO'ulnaris  extemus  to  ^  of  the  ulna.) 

In  Hirundo  rustica  the  following  deviations  occurred  : — 
The  flexor  digitorum  sublimis  was  but  little  smaller  than  the 
underlying  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  commenced  near  it  on 
the  condylus  humeri ;  but  the  fascia  tendinea,  as  usual,  quite 
membranous,  thin,  &c.  The  two  pronatores  of  the  same  size. 
All  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  are  still  shorter  than  usual, 
namely  that  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  merely  to  § 
of  the  cubitus,  by  which  means  the  outer  pits  of  the  cubitus 
become  longer  in  proportion.  In  all  other  respects  as 
in  other  Song-birds. 


The  birds  of  other  Orders  which  were  examined  showed 
the  following  points  of  agreement  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Song-birds  : — 

a.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  muscles  is  of  more  even  thickness 
and  is  elongated  below  towards  the  ligamentum  carpi,  often 
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extending  to  the  latter  in  the  extensor  and  flexor  carpi  ulnar es. 
Thus  the  sinews  are  shorty  and  the  arm  itself  acquires  a  uni- 
formly thick  and  less  elegant  shape.  (In  those  which  have 
a  very  long  cubitus^  Grus,  Strix,  &c.,  the  muscles  are,  how- 
ever, only  fleshy  for  |  or  f  of  their  length.)  Bony  sinews 
occur  in  species  of  several  Orders. 

6.  The  fascia  ubiaris  is  thick,  strongly  sinewy,  flat  and  of 
uniform  breadth,  with  definite  edges  which  are  not  folded 
down,  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  muscular  layer,  and  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  sinus  ulnaris.  It  starts  from  the  ulna, 
along  the  whole  of  the  bone,  by  a  strong  lamella,  which  sepa- 
rates the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  from  the  flexor  digitorum  sublimis. 
The  latter  consequently  lies  on  the  inner  (radial)  side,  and 
not  in  the  middle  upon  the  former ;  it  is  always  attached  under 
the  fascia  tendinea,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  base  of 
the  cubitus ;  it  is  usually  fleshy  nearly  to  the  ligamentum 
carpi. 

c.  The  ulna,  towards  the  upper  extremity,  is  gradually 
curved  for  a  considerable  distance  (at  least  from  ^  to  §),  but 
straight  in  the  anterior  part  (consequently  somewhat  bowed, 
but  not  S-shaped) ;  the  condyle  projects  downwards  a  little 
only  in  consequence  of  its  thickness.  By  this  means  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  comes  to  project  only  slightly  behind  the 
ulna. 

d.  The  humerus  is  to  a  great  extent  uncovered,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  the  muse,  deltoideus,  which  in  most 
forms  reaches  half  the  length  of  the  humerus  or  is  rather  less, 
and  is  very  narrow.  Only  in  Columba  does  it  reach  | ;  in 
the  Water-birds  {Anas,  Sterna,  Alca)  it  is  quite  small. 

With  r^ard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  the  follow- 
ing may  be  remarked  in  general : — 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  is  not  lai^er,  sometimes 
narrower  than  any  of  the  others — e.  g.  ikaxt  flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
or  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  or  the  pronator,  kc. 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis,  on  the  contrary,  is  large 
and  strong  (except  in  the  Natatores). 

The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  is  usually  fleshy  to  the  carpus, 
and  terminates  with  its  sinew  on  the  underside  of  the  middle 
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OS  meiacarpi  (i .  e.  ou  the  radial  side  of  the  carpal  fissure). 
Tlio  tuhcn^le  upon  which  it  terminates  in  the  Oscines  is 
wanting. 

The  pronaiores  are  distinctly  separated^  and  stronger  than 
in  tlio  Song-birds.  So  also  with  the  supinaior  and  kumaro- 
ulnaris  exierHUS ;  but  these  latter  sometimes  extend  no  further 
down  on  the  cubitus  than  in  the  Song-lnrds  (to  ^,  ^,  kc), 
because  the  cubitus  is  usuallT  much  l<Miger. 

The  following  contains  a  somewhat  mcMre  detailed  descrip* 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  the  cubitus  in  the  fiorms  known  to  me 
other  than  Song-birds^  eaLdusive  of  some  whidi  deriirte  con- 
siiterably  (Cjfpseha,  Pi€ns,  Ostrich^  Penguin),  and  which  will 
be  referred  to  separately. 

a.  On  tke  Omier  Smrfmet. 

I.  The  ejtitmsor  cwrpi  raifoi&r  kmgms  has  a  nearH-  erfin- 
drical  but  short  sinew  in  the  Raptorial  buda  and  in  Sfami, 
a  dat  and  broad  one  in  most  odmsy  eapednOj  die  f^^n^^^ 
The  belly  of  the  muscle  often  commences  with  two  parti 
^c«y«^i^ .  which  remain  separate  fiar  down  in  Grns,.  Cicsnaa, 
VkannirkKf^  some  of  the  bur^r  Sapco£es>  Jfcfr^w^  Jkc. :  bat  tUi 
V wes  in  the  ditiereat  Orders..  In  Coiwmi^  it  in  unnanalhr 
broad  at  the  base  and  coounenices  hi^  op  on  the  hmnKQ% 
;ftbove  the  C9mAf^  ejtttsrmmg^ 

t.  The  (fjriefuor  cwrpi  rnt&a&s  ingwis  m  vcset  laige  in 
F^itimewfy  CVtuMM.  die  Sapcunnl  birds^  dEm  *^^"t-it  and  the 
larw  Wjders  iilso  la  Otuf  ami  Str^ihao^^  It  e 
ai^m  the  >utfw  nnm  and  aear  the  'Mm  mmsB.  w 
.i(}citeun;sis  dbnns  ;i  regular  'igtimemntm  i'tm  iiw>  jnd  dK 
svucealeii  jar?  is  .»  diic&  is  jne  or  die  other  lusest  muadeL 
Ou  lae  other  haod  :c  >  aoice  «nill.  jn  ihin  as>  a  ^^^^wflt.  in 
C%arHiMrmM.  JHtet.  Sterttf,  Cna^  xad  Jhn.  .snnniesisn^  only 
'^jm  nie  rsiiius :  ji  *^r*vt  4ud  Jbrryms  lis^i  jniy  ocom  dit 
TSidios  '^uc  aot  JO  -^nin, 

•5.  UHe  aeitnanr  ttyuur%m  jvmumum*  .  rather  iac  jnd  bnmL 
:)uc  thiu  Ji  :zie  Jb:Lnnic:es.  :iienacr  jjl  dae  ztstL  In  ds 
Jstrtca  :cs  <iuew  4?»t»  jdT  au  inuch  nj  die  dnunb  <ee  futther 
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4.  The  extensor  indicis  proprius  is  generally  thick;  it 
commences  near  the  beisis  radii  in  Sterna  ;  at  |  in  Psittacus, 
the  Accipitres^  and  the  Grallse ;  a  little  further  down  in 
Columba,  at  ^  in  Aptenodytes ;  and  lowest  down  in  the  Gallinse^ 
namely  at  f  in  Galtus  domesticus,  i  in  Tetrao,  and  a  little 
more  than  ^  in  Lagopus ;  at  ^  also  in  Ciconia  nigra,  in  which 
it  has  an  unusually  fine  sinew. 

5.  The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  is  rather  thin  in  the  Grallae 
and  Sterna,  commencing  by  a  slender  sinew  from  the  aponeu- 
rosis on  the  surface  of  the  next  within  on  the  cubitus;  similar^ 
but  larger  and  higher  up  towards  the  humerus  in  the  An- 
seres^  GttUinae,  and  Striz.  Fleshy  nearly  from  the  humerus 
in  Columba. 

6.  The  humero-ulnaris  extemus  is  thick  like  No.  1^  and 
strong  in  all.  Columba  has  it  extended  to  half  the  length 
of  the  ulna,  Psittactts  to  f .  Among  the  Accipitres  :  in  AquUa 
aUnciUa  to  \,  in  Buteo,  Falco,  and  Sirix  a  little  further,  in 
Falco  palumbarius  to  ^.  In  Anas,  Uria,  and  Alca  to  §,  in 
Sterna  scarcely  to  ^.  Among  the  Grallse,  to  f  in  Scolopax 
and  Fulica,  but  only  f  in  Grus,  and  ^  in  Charadrius ;  in 
Ciconia,  in  which  it  is  thin,  and  lies  between  the  two  arm- 
bones,  scarcely  to  ^.  It  is  largest  of  all  in  the  Galliuae^ 
i^eaching  to  the  end  of  the  ulna. 

7.  The  supinator  is  always  more  strongly  fleshy.  It  extends 
beyond  the  half  of  the  radius  in  Psittacus,  to  |  in  Columba, 
to  i  in  the  Accipitres  and  Waders,  beyond  the  half  in  the 
Oallinae  {Lagopus  f,  Gallus  |),  to  ^  in  Anas,  to  f  in  Mergus, 
visible  on  both  sides  of  the  bone  as  in  all  the  preceding ;  but 
in  Uria,  Alca,  and  Aptenodytes  it  goes  on  the  outside  only 
to  about  ^.  For  half  its  length  it  is  united  with  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis  in  Charadrius. 

b.  On  the  Inner  Surface, 

8.  The  ^e^or  carpi  ulnaris  has  already  been  noticed ;  always 
thick. 

9.  The  rector  remigum  is  wanting  in  Aptenodytes,  It  has 
a  long  stout  sinew  when  the  cubitus  is  long,  as  in  Grus, 
Strix,  &c. 
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10.  The  flexor  digitorum  sublimis. — ^Its  fleshy  part  com- 
mences in  Columba  and  Psitlacus  at  the  base  of  the  fascia^ 
and  is  attached  to  its  margin  nearly  to  the  carpus ;  it  is  some- 
what shorter,  but  thick  in  the  Accipitres,  commencing  from 
i  of  the  fascia  in  Strix,  Fako  palumbarius,  apivorus,  8cc., 
somewhat  lower  down  in  the  others,  and  at  ^  in  the  Eagles. 
It  is  least  of  all  in  the  Gallinae,  just  under  the  end  of  the 
fascia  (from  ^  in  Lagopus  and  f  in  Tetrao  tetrix) ;  the  sinew 
gives  off  a  branch  to  the  basis  pollicis,  although  No.  4  also 
furnishes  one  as  usual.  Of  the  Grallse,  Scolopax  and  Grus 
have  it  formed  as  in  the  Accipitres ;  Ciconia  and  Rattus  have 
it  smaller;  Anas  has  it  fleshy  from  ^  to  the  apex  of  the 
fascia.  In  Alca  it  is  strong,  fleshy  from  the  base  to  f  of  the 
fascia ;  in  Sterna  from  the  base  to  ^. 

11.  The  flexor  digitorum  profundus  commences  in  most 
forms  from  {  of  the  ulna :  Columba,  Accipitres,  and  Gtallime, 
Scolopax  and  Fulica,  Anas,  Alca ;  nearer  the  base  in  Psittaeus 
and  Columba. 

12.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis  commences  a  little  above  the 
middle  of  the  ulna  in  Psittaeus,  Columba,  the  Accipitres  and 
Gallinae,  somewhat  higher  in  the  Water-birds,  but  lower 
down  in  the  Waders;  at  f  in  Otis,  Scolopax,  Strut hio;  at  ^  in 
Fulica,  which  therefore,  has  this  muscle  unusually  small 
(Schopss);  but  from  ^  in  Grus,  and  just  below  ^  in 
Ciconia. 

13.  14.  The  pronatores  appear  under  two  different  forms. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  the  same  length,  or  the  lower  one  is  a 
little  shorter,  as  in  the  Song-birds,  but  always  widely  sepa- 
rated ;  sometimes  the  lower  one  is  considerably  longer  and 
thicker.  The  lower  one  is  always  at  least  as  thick  as  No.  1,  fre- 
quently (e.  g.  Grus)  twice  as  thick ;  it  is  largest  of  all  in 
Columba,  reaching  to  f  and  to  the  apex  of  the  radius.  In 
Psittaeus  they  reach  to  ^  and  f,  and  are  at  their  upper  attach- 
ment on  the  humerus  more  widely  separated  than  usual,  so  that 
the  upper  one  is  attached  considerably  higher  up  on  the  bone, 
near  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  In  the  Accipitres  they  usuaUy 
extend  to  ^  and  f  {Strix  nisoria,  Astur,  Buteo),  or  J  and  \ 
{Fako,  Strix  liturata),  or  only  to  ^  and  ^  {Aquila  albiciila). 
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In  the  Oallinse  the  upper  one  is  somewhat  longer  and  reaches 
to  ^  in  Teirao,  §  in  Lagopus,  beyond  |  in  Gallia.  The  Grallse 
show  both  forms ;  in  Scolopax  both  extend  to  ^,  in  Ciconia 
and  Grus  to  ^  and  f,  in  Otis  to  ^  and  i,  and  in  Fulica  to  ( 
and  |.  Among  the  Water-birds  :  in  Sterna  to  |  and  f ;  in 
^nii^  to  i  and  | ;  in  Alca  and  C7na^  in  which  they  extend  ^ 
and  |y  the  larger  one  lies  externally  towards  the  apex  of  the 
cubitus^  and  not  under  the  shorter  one^  as  it  does  in  all  other 
birds,  or  at  least  in  a  great  majority  of  them. 

15.  The  humero-ulnaris  inferior  has  also  been  already 
mentioned.  It  extends  in  the  Gallinae  to  half  the  cubitus, 
where  it  meets  with  the  commencement  of  No.  13  on  the 
inside  of  the  ulna  and  terminates  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
latter.  In  Cygnus  it  was  found  by  Tiedemann.  In  Anas 
glacialis  and  moUissima  it  starts  from  the  condyle  as  a 
peculiar,  cylindrical,  and  fleshy  bundle,  attached  at  |  of 
the  ulna  beside  the  brachialis  intemus  and  the  flexor  digUo" 
rum  profundus.  In  Mergus  merganser  just  the  same,  but 
less  distinctly  defined.  In  Uria  it  is  not  separated,  but  is 
represented  by  a  part  of  the  pronator  inferior,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  attached  to  the  ulna  from  its  base  to  |  of  its  length. 
In  Psittacus  it  forms  a  very  small  bundle,  issuing  from  the 
condyle  under  the  pronator  inferior,  and  is  only  loosely  at- 
tached by  cellular  tissue  to  the  upper  \  of  the  ulna. 

Possibly  a  rudiment  of  it  has  been  overlooked  in  some  of 
the  other  birds  described,  which  I  have  now  no  opportunity 
of  examining  afresh ;  but  it  is  certainly  deficient  in  Strix, 
Pemis,  Grus,  Ciconia,  Charadrius,  and  Sterna, 

Bony  sinews  occur  most  irregularly, — e.g.  among  the  Gal- 
linse  :  in  Gallus  domesticus  only  in  the  flexor  digitorum  pro^ 
fundus  externally  on  the  hand,  but  not  in  any  in  the  fore- 
arm ;  in  Lagopus  in  the  forearm  in  the  extensor  digitorum 
communis  and  extensor  indicis,  but  no  more.  Among  the 
Grallse  :  in  Otis  in  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus  (Schopss), 
but  in  Grus  in  all  the  musculi  carpi  et  digitorum  [extensores 
and  flexores)  on  the  cubitus,  except  in  the  extensor  indicis 
(the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  is  bifid,  with  one  soft  and  one 
bony  sinew) .   Of  the  Accipitrcs,  Strix  hturata  has  bony  sinews 
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on  the  cubitus  in  all  the  musculi  digitorum  et  carpi  except  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnans. 


As  the  result  of  this  exposition  it  appears  that  all  these 
birds,  notwithstanding  their  very  considerable  differences^ 
agree  in  the  general  structure  of  the  muscles  of  the  cubitus, 
and  only  seem  to  present  occasional  differences,  owing  to 
which  the  orders  are  diflBcult  to  characterize. 

The  Gallinae,  however,  appear  to  show  definite  peculiarities, 
namely :  —  (a)  the  tYfo  hwnero-ulnares  are  unusually  developed : 
the  inner  one,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  them,  extends  to 
^,  and  the  outer  one  to  the  apex  of  Ihe  ulna ;  {b)  the  flexor 
digitorum  sublimis  is  unusually  small  and  shifted  outwards ; 
(c)  the  extensor  indicis  proprius  commences  far  down  (which, 
however,  is  also  the  case  in  Ciconia) . 

The  other  orders  seem  to  vary  more ;  but  they  nevertheless 
distinctly  group  themselves  around  the  Gallinae,  and  very 
closely  resemble  each  other.  From  the  few  well-known  ex- 
amples they  are  difficult  to  characterize ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  the  Raptorial  birds  known  to  me  have  cylindrical 
sinews  to  the  most  anterior  muscles,  a  shorter  pronator  supe- 
rior, a  broader  extensor  digitorum  communis,  &c. 

The  Waders  have  a  weak  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  com- 
meuces  upon  the  humero-ulnaris  externus,  but  they  vary  much. 

The  Water-birds  have  a  very  small  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevis  and  deltoideibs,  but  present  three  quite  different  forms : 
Sterna  and  the  Ducks  with  a  more  ordinary  external  form, 
the  latter  with  a  small  separate  humero-ulnaris  interior ;  and 
the  Pygopodes  with  the  wings  much  flattened,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, an  unusual  appearance  of  the  muscles  and  an 
unusual  position  of  the  pronatores ;  the  supinator  lies  only 
on  the  outer  side,  the  fascia  ulnaris  is  closely  attached  to  the 
ulna  without  any  interspace,  &c. 

I  can  least  of  all  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  Coccyges, 
as  only  a  few  of  the  more  aberrant  forms  of  that  order  are 
known  to  me,  and  at  present  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
making  up  this  deficiency.  They  seem,  however,  nearly  to 
api)roiich  tin*  Accipitrcs. 
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We  pass  on  now  to  a  short  description  of  the  muscles  in 
some  isolated  forms  which  are  the  most  aberrant  that  I  know 
of. 

Cypselus  has  appeared  to  me  to  show  a  single  agreement 
with  the  Song-birds^  namely^  in  the  extremely  small  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevis.  It  farther  resembles  Hirundo  only  in 
haying  k  flexor  digitorum  sublimis,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  commences  from  the  condyhis 
intemus ;  but  these  muscles  are  not  placed  as  in  the  Swallow 
and  the  Oscines  generally^  but  as  in  the  non-Song-birds,  the 
former  being  situated  quite  on  the  radial  side  of  the  latter, 
separated  therefirom  by  the  continuation  of  the  fascia  tendinea, 
which  is  distinctly  of  equal  breadth.  Moreover  the  bellies 
of  the  muscles  are  not  rounded^  but  rectilinear^  and  continue 
fleshy  nearly  to  the  carpus.  The  non-Song-bird  type  is  there- 
fore  completely  retained^  but  in  other  respects  the  course  of 
the  muscles  is  very  different. 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  is  unusually  broad^  and 
commences  above  at  ^  the  humerus ;  the  extensor  digitorum 
communis  is  also  unusually  broad  at  the  root ;  the  extensor 
indicis  small^  otherwise  as  usual ;  the  anconeus  parvus  as  usual, 
to  ^  ;  the^e^rar  digitorum  profundus  inserted  on  the  condylus 
intemus  humeri  I  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longus ;  course  of  the  sinews  as  usual.  The  flexor 
carpi  radialis  commences  near  the  base  of  the  ulna.  The 
pronatores  are  very  strong,  the  upper  one  something  more 
than  (,  the  lower  one  rather  over  |,  contracted  at  the  apex, 
not  dilated  I     The  supinator  to  ^. 

Picus  agrees  in  most  respects  with  the  Soug-birds,  so  that 
we  need  only  indicate  the  differences,  all  of  which  show  an 
approximation  to  the  non-Song-birds.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

a.  The  pronator  inferior  has  an  unusual  structure,  which  I 
have  seen  elsewhere  only  in  Pemis  apivorus;  for  it  is  attached 
to  the  membrana  interossea  and  to  the  ulna  just  as  much  as 
to  the  radius  (in  one  specimen  of  Picus  major  it  was  only 
attached  to  the  ulna^  but  in  two  others,  and  in  P.  martins, 
was  as  just  mentioned)  ;  it  extends  somewhat  beyond  ^  of  the 
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cubitus.    The  pronator  superior  is  distinctly  separated  and 
somewhat  longer;  the  supinator  also  rather  beyond  ^, 

b.  The  bellies  of  the  muscles  are  less  convex  and  rather 
longer  than  in  the  Oscines,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pits 
on  the  forearm  are  shorter.  To  this  it  is  due  that  ^tie  flexor 
carpi  radialis  commences  far  down^  at  ^. 

c.  The  curvature  of  the  ulna  is  somewhat  longer  (to  ^)  at 
the  upper  extremity^  inconsiderable  at  the  anterior  extremity; 
whence  follows  a  position  of  the  posterior  flexors  which  begins 
to  differ  somewhat  from  that  in  the  Song-birds. 

d.  The  fascia  ulnaris  is  filiform,  although  a  distinct  streak. 
The  flexor  digitorum  sublimis,  which  is  attached  to  it^  is  like 
that  of  the  Song-birds  in  Picus  major;  but  in  P.  martins  it 
has  a  much  more  elongated  belly ;  it  goes  to  f  of  the  cubitus 
and  commences  a  little  way  from  the  humerus. 

e.  The  deltoideus  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  Oscines^  only 
to  I  of  the  humerus. 

Jynx  torquiUa  resembles  Picus :  but  both  pronatores  are 
inserted  on  the  radius^  the  superior  at  ^,  the  inferior  at  ^. 
They  are  much  stronger  than  in  the  Oscines  and  more  dis- 
tinctly separated.  The  flexor  digitorum  sublimis  is  mudi 
thicker  than  in  the  Song-birds,  fleshy  for  }  of  its  length,  and 
placed  beside  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevis  as  in  the  Song-birds. 

Columba,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion, presents  nearly  equal  peculiarities  in  its  broad  extensor 
carpi  radialis,  its  enormously  large  pronatores,  &c.  It  has, 
further,  an  unusually  constructed  muscular  apparatus  within 
the  fold  of  skin  in  front  of  the  humerus. 

The  Ostrich,  according  to  the  description  given  by  Schopss, 
has  many  peculiarities,  and  therefore  the  following  extract 
may  be  given  : — 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  commences  high  up  on 
the  humerus,  at  ^. 

The  ext,  carpi  rad.  brevis  is  as  in  the  Grallse  &c. 

The  ext.  digitorum  communis  has  no  sinew  to  the  thumb. 

The  ext,  indicis,  from  ^  of  the  radius,  has  many  accessory 
muscles. 
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The  txt.  carpi  ulnaris  is  half  united  with  the  humero-ulnaris 
extemus,  which  extends  to  ^. 

The  supinator  strong,  to  |. 

The  flexors  nearly  as  in  the  Waders  &c.,  but  the  sinew  of 
the  flexor  digit,  profundus  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  thumbs 
instead  of  the  ext.  digit,  comm,  * 

The  pronator  is  single,  to  f . 

The  biceps  has  only  the  caput  longum. 

The  deltoideus  also  arises  from  the  clavicle,  and  therefore 
more  resembles  that  of  the  Mammalia ;  it  terminates  at  |  of 
the  humerus. 

The  tensor  pliae  cutanea  and  rector  remigum  occur,  not- 
withstanding the  undeveloped  state  of  the  wing. 

Aptenodytes,  next  to  the  Ostriches,  is  the  most  aberrant  of 
all  known  forms  of  birds,  and  therefore  the  following  abstract, 
also  &om  Schopss's  description,  may  be  of  interest  in  this 
place.  The  wing  is  perfectly  formed,  as  in  birds,  and  only 
in  its  external  form  and  strong  compression  has  it  some  re- 
semblance to  the  pectoral  fin  of  a  whale,  shark,  &c. 

The  extensores  carpi  radiates  longus  et  brems  are  nearly  as 
usual,  the  latter  not  small. 

The  extensor  digitorum  communis  gives  off  at  the  carpus  a 
branch  to  the  extensor  indicis  proprius. 

Of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  there  remains  only  a  rudiment 
of  sinew-fibres. 

The  humerO'Ulnaris  extemus  is  small. 

The  supinator  to  i  ;  as  in  Alca,  only  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  radius. 

Of  the  two  pronatores  only  sinewy  rudiments. 

The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  seems  to  consist  only  of  a  sinew 
(perhaps  the  fascia  ulnaris?),  and  the  rector  remigum  is 
wanting.  On  the  other  hand  the  flexor  digitorum  sublimis 
commences  from  the  condyle,and  its  sinew  terminates  on  the 
second  phalange. 

The  flexor  digitorum  profundus  is  not  small ;  also  from  the 

radius. 

The  flexor  carpi  radialis  consists  only  of  a  few  sinewy  fibres, 
as  also  the  flexor  and  extensor  ulnares. 
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The  biceps  is  wanting^  but  the  brachialis  iniemus  passes 
higher  up. 

The  deltoideus  is  vciy  small. 

The  tensor  pliae  cutanem  occurs^  although  the  wing  can 
bend  but  little. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

From  what  precedes^  it  appears  distinctly  that^  as  regards 
the  external  and  internal  structure  of  the  wing^  the  Song-birds 
show  a  remarkable  uniformity.  They  do  the  same  in  all 
other  respects^  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  differences 
from  other  birds  here  enumerated^  the  muscular  apparatus  of 
the  lower  larynx,  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  in  order  to  prove 
clearly  that  they  constitute  a  definite  and  peculiar  group  in 
the  class  of  Birds,  scarcely  containing  any  transitional  forms. 
That,  however,  the  so-called  '^soug-muscles''  must  be  r^arded 
as  the  expression  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  whole  organization, 
and  not  merely  as  a  singing-apparatus,  is  shown  distinctly 
by  the  fact  that  they  occur  in  all  the  species  constructed  in  a 
certain  way,  of  which  a  great  part  do  not  possess  anything 
that  can  be  called  '^song;''  e.  g,  the  Corviy  Garruli,  and  a 
number  of  exotic  forms,  as  also  thQ  females  which  do  not  sing. 
Moreover  there  is  a  true  song  in  many  species  which  are 
destitute  of  the  above-mentioned  muscles ;  for  example,  in  the 
Diving-ducks,  a  few  Accipitres,  the  domestic  fowl,  Cotwmix, 
The  "  play  ^'  of  the  Tetraones,  the  cry  of  Meleagris,  the 
peculiar  sounds  produced  during  the  breeding-season  by 
Perdix,  Scolopax,  and  many  Tringariae,  are  essentially  exactly 
the  same  as  the  song  of  the  small  birds. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  see  distinctly  that  the  Water-birds  in 
all  respects  constitute  the  most  divergent  contrast  to  the 
Song-birds,  and  that  the  Waders  and  Galliuse  are  joined  with 
them,  these  three  orders  closely  agreeing  in  most  -parti- 
culars. 

The  Accipitres,  indeed,  at  the  iBrst  glance,  seem  to  present 
much  difference  by  reason  of  their  large  wings ;  but  if  we 
accurately  compare  them,  it  is  found  that  these  wings 
scarcely  differ  in  any  respect  from  those  in  a  considerable 
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number  of  the  Waders  and  Water-birds,  which  also  have  long 
wing-bones  and  remiges  (e.  g.  Ciconia,  Ardea,  Larus),  and 
that  their  whole  structure  and  feathery  covering  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  three  orders  above  mentioned.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  cite  examples  of  this,  as  they  occur  upon  every 
one  of  the  preceding  pages.  If  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
taken  into  consideration,  we  always  find  in  the  fundamental 
form  the  same  definite  divergence  from  the  Song-bird  type, 
and  agreements  with  the  Gallinae,  Waders,  and  Water-birds. 
The  Accipitres  and  the  Gallinae  appear  as  two  modifications 
of  the  same  form,  developed  in  different  directions;  the 
latter,  both  externally  and  internally  constructed  to  feed  on 
vegetable  diet,  with  a  strongly  muscular  stomach  adapted  in 
other  respects  thereto,  with  a  large  caecum,  with  beak  and  claws 
not  very  acute,  with  no  need  of  strong  flight,  &c. ;  the  former 
converted  into  an  animal  of  prey,  with  a  thin  stomach 
and  in  general  a  smaller  intestine,  with  stronger  organs  of 
capture,  and  especially  a  great  power  of  flight.  But  the 
near  affinity  between  them  appears  distinctly  in  the  downy 
covering,  the  arrangement  of  the  feathers,  the  structure  of 
the  arm,  the  whole  construction  of  the  feet,  and  even  in  the 
form  of  the  beak  and  claws  in  the  Yulturiui  and  a  great 
number  of  the  American  species  of  Buteo  and  Aquila,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  Gallinae.  Like  the  next  forms, 
however,  the  Raptorial  birds  approach  the  Song-birds  by  a 
greater  development  of  the  posterior  toe,  and  also  by  the 
incomplete  structure  of  the  young  and  the  necessity  of 
feeding  them.  The  hinder  toe,  however,  never  acquires  the 
form  which  alone  belongs  to  the  Song-birds,  but  always  re- 
tains the  same  type  as  in  the  preceding,  and  is  somewhat 
elevated  at  the  root. 

The  remaining  forms  of  birds  (the  Doves,  Parrots,  Cuckoo- 
like birds,  and  Pici)  range  themselves  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  named,  just  as  distinctly,  with  the  same  great  division 
of  the  class;  but  also  show,  besides  the  peculiarities  just 
mentioned,  some  further  resemblances  to  the  Song-birds,  in 
the  generally  smaller  number  of  the  arm-remiges,  and  the 
smaller   number  of  rows   of   the  inferior   coverts.     Their 
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colours  also^  the  external  aspect  of  the  bill  and  feet  (but 
certainly  not  their  structure),  their  smaller  size  and  resi- 
dence in  trees^  cause  one  to  fancy  that  they  are  like  the 
Song-birds,  with  which  they  have  constantly  been  confounded. 
The  case  is  different  with  Pictis,  for  this  genus  appears  to  be 
a  true  transitional  form,  which,  from  its  wing-structure, 
seems  most  to  resemble  the  Song-birds ;  but  its  want  of  the 
song-muscles,  the  structure  of  its  feet,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  muscles  of  the  wing,  in  combination  with  the  aboye- 
mentioned  character  of  the  small  outer  coverts,  determine 
most  distinctly  its  place  to  be  among  the  Cuckoo-like 
birds. 

We  have  here  endeavoured  to  show  that  although  there  are 
manifold  and  considerable  differences  between  the  birds 
which  are  destitute  of  the  song-apparatus,  nevertheless  they 
all  possess  a  decided  similarity  of  organization,  owing  to 
which  they  can  and  must  be  grouped  together  as  a  single 
great  division  of  the  class,  in  opposition  to  the  Song-birds, 
which  have  another  very  distinct  fundamental  structure,  but 
which  present  a  very  remarkable  uniformity.  This  binary 
division  is  therefore  the  first  natural  division  of  the  class  of 
Birds  ;  the  Song-birds  must  stand  at  one  end  of  the  series,  and 
next  to  them  come  the  Pici,  Coccyges,  &c.  The  other  end  is 
necessarily  occupied  by  the  Natatores.  The  Accipitres  and 
Gallinae  must  retain  their  place  in  the  middle  of  the  series, 
which,  however,  certainly  does  not  prevent  our  regarding 
them  as  the  most  highly  developed,  if  we  choose  to 
do  so. 

I  have  already  developed  these  same  views  of  the  affini- 
ties and  scientific  arrangement  of  the  forms  of  birds  in  my 
'^  Ornithologiska  System,''  published  in  1835  in  the  Kongl. 
Vet.-Ak.  Handl.  and  they  have  only  been  strengthened  by  a 
continued  investigation,  although  many  alterations  in  the  more 
special  groupings  have  been  rendered  possible  by  an  enlarged 
knowledge. 

In  order  to  give  a  summary  of  the  more  important  of  these 
alterations  the  following  Appendix  is  provided. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Systematic  Arrangement  *. 

In  order  to  avoid  too  many  degrees  of  division  we  shall 
only  remark  here  that  the  so-called  Song-birds  alone 
are  included  in  the  undermentioned  Legio  prima ;  and  that 
all  the  others^  which  constitute  Legiones  secunda^  tertia,  and 
quarta^  have  not  five  pairs  of  muscles  to  the  lower  larynx. 
The  differences  in  structure  of  these  two  chief  divisions  have 
been  copiously  referred  to  in  what  precedes^  as  also  in  the 
often  cited  "  Omithologiska  System  "  in  Vet.-Acad.  Handl. 
for  1835. 

If,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  greater  symmetry  in  the 
arrangement,  it  be  desired  to  retain  the  binary  division  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  hinder  toe  and  the  young, 
adopted  in  the  place  just  cited  and  by  many  authors,  we  get 
the  first  two  ''  Legiones ''  together  in  one,  and  the  last  two 
in  the  other  division ;  but  we  are  then  compelled  to  remark 
(as  I  have  done,  he.  cit,  p.  67)  that  the  species  belonging  to 
the  Legio  secunda  resemble  those  of  Legiones  tertia  and 
quarta  in  the  principal  parts  of  their  structtire,  but  not  those 
of  the  Legio  prima  with  which  they  are  arranged.  It  must 
also  be  remarked  that  the  hinder  toe  in  a  Raptorial  bird,  a 
Cuckoo,  or  even  a  Picus  is  never  so  large  or  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  in  a  Song-bird ;  it  is  always  narrower  at  the 
base,  a  little  raised,  &c.,  and  approaches  the  form  of  that  in 
the  Gallinae,  Waders,  and  Water-birds;  and,  further,  that 
many  genera  with  long  supporting  hinder  toes  occur  in  both 
the  great  divisions,  which  usually  have  it  small  and  uplifted, 
namely,  Penelope,  the  whole  cohort  of  the  Herodii  (Ardea), 
and  the  whole  Order  Totipalmes. 

Legio  prima  ('' Volucbbs,''  Vet.-Acad.  Handl.  1835). 
Constitutes  only  the  Ordo  prima  f. 

*  [It  will  be  of  course  recollected  by  our  readers  that  this  arrangement 
was  in  considerable  degree  modified  by  the  author  in  his  '  Tentamen ' 
(187— ?).— Ed.] 

t  The  divisions  which  are  hero  cited  immediately  under  the  Orders 
correspond  exactly  to  those  which  are  called  '^  Zunf  t ''  by  Oken,  which 
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1.  Passbbes  (Nares  plumis  tectse^  carent  membrana). 

a.  (Integrirostres)  :  Ploceinse ;  Serininae ;  Loxiae. 

b.  (Incisirostres)  :  Fringillinae ;  Pitylinae ;  Embeminae. 

2.   OSCINES. 

a,  (Membr.  narium  fomicatay  nuda). 

^(Alse    mediocres)  :    Staminae ;    Alaudinae ;    TardinsB 

(cum  Sylviis  et  Cinclo) . 
*(Brevipennes)  :     Myotherinae ;    Timaliinae  ;     Maluri ; 

Anabatinae. 
^(Longipennes)  :  Hirundininae. 

b.  (Membr.  narium  obsoleta^  plumosa). 
^(Depressirostres) :  Muscicapinae ;  Tyranninae  (cum  Pla- 

tyrhynchOy  Euscarthmo,  Sec,). 
^(Compressirostres) :  Laniinae  (cum  Thamnophilis) ;  Gar- 

rulinae;  Corvinae;  Paradisese;  Tanagrinae;  Parinae. 
*(SyndactylaB) :  Piprinae ;  EurylaimL 

3.  LoNGiLiNOUBs  (Omn.  membr.  narium  fomicata). 

Gymnopinae;  Meliphaginae ;  Cinnyrinae;  Dacnidinae. 

4.  ScANSOREs  (Ungue  medio  non  obliquo  &c.). 

a.  (Membr.  narium  fomicata)  :   Certhiaceae. 

b.  (Membr.  narium  obsoleta^  plumosa)  :    Dendrocopinse ; 

Sittinse. 

Legio  secunda  {''  Gressores/'  loc.  dt.) . 

Ordo  2.  Coccyges. 

1.  PiciDiB  :  Picus,  Jynx. 

2.  CucuLiD^:  Bucconinae  (cum  Rhamphasio  et  Galbula);  Cu- 

culinae;  Trogoninae. 

3.  Syndactyly  :  Alcedinidae  (et  Merops) ;  Coraciinae ;  Muso- 

phaginae  (cum  Colio). 

4.  Macrochires^  Nitzsch  :  Caprimulginae ;  Cypselinae;  Tro- 

chilinae. 

I.    CoLUMB^. 


«rm  may  be  translated  "  cohors."  They  are  larger  than  the  '^Familiae  " 
of  recent  writers,  but  do  not  represent  such  considerable  peculiarities  of 
form  as  the  Linnean  Ordines. 
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6.  PsiTTACi:  Loiiinse ;  Androglossinse ;  Plyctolophinae ;  Sit- 
tacinse;  Pezoporinse. 

Ordo  3.  AcciPiTRES. 

1.  NocTUBNi:  Striginae. 

2.  DiURNi :  Falconinse^  &c ;  Aquilinse;  Vulturinae. 

Legio  tertia  {"  Cursores  ''). 

Ordo  4.    OALLINiB. 

1.  Penelopina  :  Penelope,  Crax, 

2.  Gall,  propr.  :    Phasianinse ;    Tetraoninae ;    Pteroclinse ; 

Crypturinse. 

Ordo  5.  Struthiones. 

1.  Struthio,  Linn. 

2.  Apteryx. 

Ordo  6.  GRALLiB. 

1.  Alectoridbs  :  Otidinse;  Palamedeinae ;  Oruinse;  Rallinse. 

2.  LiMicoLiE:  Thinocorinse ;  Charadriinse ;  Tringarise. 

3.  Pelaroi^  Nitzsch :  Giconinae  {?  Phoenicopterus). 

4.  Herodii  :  Ardea,  Cancroma. 

Legio  quarta  ("Natatores  *'). 

Ordo  7.  Anseres. 
1.  Anas,  Linn. . 

Ordo  8.  GAViiB. 

1 .  LoNGiPBNNES :  Stema,  Larus, 

2.  TvBiNARES  :  Diomedea,  Procellaria,  Haladroma. 

Ordo  9.  Steoanopodes. 
Totipalmes^  Auct. 

Ordo  10.  Pygopodes. 
1.  EuDYTA :  Podiceps,  Colymbus. 

2.  IJRIiB  et  ALCiB. 

3.  APTENODYTINiB. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

Synopsis  of  the  number  of  Arm-remiges. 

Of  the  figures  which  are  given  below,  the  first  always 
indicates  the  number  of  the  arm-remiges  which  appear  nearly 
alike  in  structure  and  size,  and  in  this  number  the  first  is 
always  included.  The  last  number  always  indicates  the  last, 
decidedly  shorter  feathers.  Where  three  figures  occur,  the 
middle  one  denotes  those  which,  without  being  abbreviated, 
possess  a  decidedly  different  form ;  and  such  occur  nearly 
always  when  the  posterior  remiges  differ  considerably  (dif- 
formes).  The  figures  placed  within  parentheses  show  the 
whole  number,  and  when  this  stands  alone  it  is  generally 
copied  from  Nitzsch^s  '  Pterylographie,'  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  complete  view. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  Song-birds  the  number  is  defi- 
nitely 9.  All  that  are  known  to  possess  a  greater  number 
(about  12  genera)  are  cited  in  the  following  table;  in  these 
and  all  which  have  more  than  9,  the  number  appears  to  be 
subject  to  a  little  variation — for  example,  in  Corvus  comix 
I  have  twice  found  11.  In  the  Waders  and  Water-birds  it 
appears  that  the  variation  may  amount  to  2  or  3,  without 
relation  to  the  moulting.  This  subject  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly investigated ;  possibly  the  number  is  not  variable. 

Passrres  in  general     6-f  3  (9) 

Fringilla  coelebs,  Pyigita,  Emberiza     6  -f  1  +2  *> 

OSCINES. 

Sturnus  vulgaris    7-f  2  , 

Pearocolius,  Wagl,    „  ,, 

Gracula,  sec.  Nitzsch    ....  y, 

Alauda,  Motacilla,  Anthus 6-f  1+2  »» 

Turdi 7-f  2  „ 

Saxicola  rubetra    7-f  2  „ 

cenanthe    6-f  1-f  2  „ 

Sylvia  phoenicurus,  &c 6-f  1-f  2  „ 

rubecula    6-f 4  „ 

Cmclus   6-f  3  „ 

Troglodytes    6-f 3  „ 

Menura  7-f 4  (11) 
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OsciNES  (continued), 

HiruDdo 7-f  2  (9) 

Muficicapa  atric.  et  giisola C+l-f2                  „ 

Chasmorhynchus  (10) 

Coracina 7-f  3                    „ 

Lanius  coUurio 6-f  1-f  2  (9) 

excubitor 7-f  2                    „ 

Ampelis  garrulus 7-f  2                     „ 

Ocypterua  . .  ^ 8-f  2  (10) 

Thamnophilus  striatus ....                     ,, 

Pica  melanoleuca 6-f  3  (0) 

fuliginosa  (sec.  Nitesch) ....  ....  (10) 

azurea            (do.)           ....                     „ 

Barita     „ 

PtiloDorhynchus  holos 9-f  6  (14) 

Corvus  coraxy  frugilegus 8-f  3  (11) 

comix,  monedula 7-f  3  (10) 

Caryocatactes    7-f  3                    „ 

Paradisea  apoda  (a  prima  gradatis)         ,, 

Epimachus ....                     „ 

Panis  major,  ater 5-f  4  (9) 

cristatuB,  caudatus  3-f  6                     „ 

ReguluB 4-f  5                    „ 

I^ONGiLiNGUES,  Cinnyris 7-f  2  (9) 

SCANSORES. 

Certhia  familiaris 6-f  4  (0) 

Sitta  europsBH    G-f  3                    „ 

Coccyges. 

Picus  major,  tridactylua   7-f  3  (10) 

martius,  viridis    7-f  4  (11) 

Jynx 6-fl-f3  (10) 

—  Bucco  cyanocollis 7-f  4  (11) 

Iiypomi8  tenebrosa  8-f  3                    „ 

Rhamphaetos,  Linn 8-f5  (13) 

Oalbula (10-12) 

Cuculus  canonifl    7-f  2  (9) 

Centropus ;  Eudjiiamis   „  „ 

Coccyzus ;  Crotophaga    (10) 

Trogon  narina   8+2  „ 

—  Alcedo  ispida    8+3  (12) 

Halcyon ....  (14) 

Merops  viridis    10+1+2  (13) 

Coracias     9+1+3  (13) 

Prionites    6+5  (11) 

SER.  V. VOL.  IV.  2  K 
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Coccyges  (continued), 

Bucerofl (9+3or6-|-6)  (11-17 Nitzsch) 

Upupa  epops 7-f.3  (10) 

MusophagsB    ....               (12-13) 

Colius ....  (^) 

—  Columba  turtur,  oenas,  palumbus  .  8+1 +3  (12) 

livia 8+3+3  (14) 

coronata    (15) 

Caprimulf^  enropaeus 10+3  (13) 

Podar^is  gigas  (sec.  Nitzsch). ...  ....  (11) 

Cypselus .' C+2  (8) 

Hemiprocne ....  (6) 

Trochilus    4+2                     „ 

—  Psittacus  domicella ....  (11) 

(Triclioglossus)    ....                     ,, 

amazon.  et  leucoceph 10+3  (13) 

magnus „                       „ 

erithacus  (14  Nitzsch)    ....  „                       „ 

menstruus ....  (12) 

pullarius    ....  (10) 

Calyptorhynchus 10+2  (12) 

Plyctolophus ....  (13) 

Sittace  macao  (13)   11+3  (14) 

sp.  minores   ....  (11) 

Palaeomis  torquatus 9+3  (12) 

Platycercus 8+3  (11) 

ACCIPITBES. 

Strix  flammea   (14) 

otns,  brachjotus    11  +2  (13) 

lapponica,  liturata  11+3  (14) 

aluco „                        „ 

tengmalmi,  scops     10+3  (13) 

bubo  (19  Nitzsch)  14+4  (18) 

— —  lactea,  nyctea  (do.) 

noctua,  nisoria .\  . .  .  12+3  (15) 

asio    (12) 

passerina,  Linn 10+3  (13) 

Falco  subbuteo 11+3  (14) 

tinnunculus 11+2  (13) 

Astur  palumbarius    11+3  (14) 

nisus 11+2  (13) 

Pemis  apiToms „                       „ 

Circus     ....  (14) 

Butoo  vulgaris  13+2  (15) 
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AcciPiTRES  (continued). 

Aquila  chrysa^  tos 13+4                  (17) 

albiciUa    15+3  (18)* 

Pandiou  haliaetos lC+3  (19) 

Polyborus  atcrrimus ....  (12) 

Gypaetos  barbatus 18+3  (21) 

Vultur  fulviis 22+4  (27) 

cinereus ....  (26) 

Cathartes  gryphus     23+3  (26) 

papa (22) 

Neophron  monachus ....  (18) 

Gallinjb  (obs.  prima  brevis). 

Meleagris,  Pavo ....  (18) 

PhasianuB,  Lophopborus ....  (16) 

Gallus  bankiva ....  (14) 

domesticus    1+9+6  (16) 

Numida  ....  (14) 

Cryptonyx ....  (12) 

Tetrao  urogallus    1+14+6  (20) 

tetrix 1-f  12+4  (17) 

Lagopufl  saliceti 1+12+3  (16) 

alpina    1+12+4  (17) 

Perdix  petrosa,  cinerea 1+10+3  (14) 

cotumix    ....  (12) 

Pterocles    ....  (18) 

Cryptiirus ....  (16) 

Penelope     ....               (13-16) 

Gbalub. 

Otis  tetrax 12+2+6  (20) 

afra    11+6+3  (19) 

Palamedea 14+3  (17) 

Psopbia ....  (14) 

Grus  cinerea  (23  Nitesch)    16+4+4  (24) 

—  FuHca  atra 9+3+5  (17) 

Ralluscrex    9+1+4  (14) 

aquaticus 7+3+2  (12) 

—  Scolopax  rusticulft 12+4  (16) 

galUnula    10+2+2  (14) 

Tringa  maritiina    10+2+2  (14) 

ferruginea „                        „ 

PbalaropuB  rufus 10+2+1  (13) 

Totanus  calidrisy  ochropus ]  1+2+2  (15) 

glottis,  fuscufl 11+3+3  (17) 

2k2 
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QRATJ.X  (am/inttfd). 

LitnoM  mejeri,  kc 12+3+3  (7) 

Numuniug  nrqoata 15+2+3  (20) 

jthKopua    U+2+3  (in) 

Rhynchica      (10) 

Rocun IrDstra 8T0C UP             (20  Nitzsch) 

HicmatopuH    16+3  (19) 

C'haradrius  ewitianuB   10+3+3  (10) 

morinelltB,  minor „  „ 

Thiaaconis    Glareola „  „ 

StrepsiluB  interpres 10+2+4  (16) 

Vanellus  cristatus 14+2+3  (IB) 

QiiiicriemuB        . . , ,  „ 

Phrenicoptorua  uitiq 24+S  (27) 

Cicoida  Wigm 18+S  (21) 

argala    (2fl) 

AnaBtomiu (17) 

ScopiiB    (16) 

Ibis  (10-20  NitiBch) 

Ardea  cinerea 10+3  (10) 

ep.  minores   (16) 

Cuicroma   (12) 

Ansebes. 

Cygniia  musicne    21+2  (23) 

olor       18+3  (21) 

AasET  Ifucrtpsb 16+1+3  (10) 

albifrons    14+1+3  (18) 

Anaa  tadorua . . , ,  (20) 

penelope,  acuta  J  J     10+3+2  (16) 

(^lacinliB,  fusca 10+2+3  „ 

clangula,  nigra ^^ 

mollisa.,  spectab.,  rf  perf.  . .  0+4+4  (17) 

„             ..         ?  perf.   ..  11+3+3  „ 

MerguB  albellua 10+3+3  (18) 

serrator 11+3+3  (i7j 

meiganeer     12+3+3  (18) 

Gavix. 

Sterna  arctica    13+6  (18) 

binmdo 16+2+2  (20) 

caspia    20  (20) 

minnta  . . , ,  nm 

Lanis  glaucus,  fuscus    20+2  (23) 

marinua 20+3  (28) 
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Gavi^  {continued), 

Larus  canus    184-2  (20) 

ebumeus   17-|-3  „ 

Lestrifl  parasitica  (19+3  ?) 18-f2  „ 

Procellaria  glacialis „  „ 

pelagica 11+2  (13) 

gigantea    (80) 

Diomedea  exulans  (40  Nitzsch)  ..        86+2  (38) 

Steoanopodbs. 

Pelecanus  ....  (29) 

Tachypetes (24) 

Dyspoms  sula    ....  (28) 

Plotiw (16) 

Graculua  carbo 18+3  (21) 

cristatus    13+2  (16) 

Pygopodes. 

Podiceps  Crist,  et  rubric.  (16+1  ?)        17+3  (20) 

Colymbus  arcticue    20+3  (23) 

septentrionalis 19+3  (22) 

Alca  alle ;  A.  pica,  Linn 13+3  (10) 

Mormon  arcticus   13+2  (16) 

Uriagrylle (11+8;  12+6)        14+3  (17,19; 

troile 14 

Alca  torda 17+3  (20) 


XL. — Note  on  the  Nestling  Plumage  of  Gypoictinia  melano- 
sternon [Gould).     By  John  Henry  Gurney. 

In  *  The  Ibis/  1884^  at  p.  465,  will  be  found  some  particulars 
respecting  that  very  rare  Raptorial  bird  Gypoictinia  melano- 
sternon, which  were  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  K.  H. 
Bennett. 

The  Norwich  Museum  has  recently  received  from  this 
gentleman  a  fledged  nestling  of  this  species,  taken  from  the 
nest  near  Mossgiel,  in  New  South  Wales,  on  the  Gth  of 
December,  and  supposed  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  "  between  two 
and  three  months  old/' 

The  following  is  a  description  of  this  specimen,  which  I 
am  desirous  of  recording,  as,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  account 
has  previously  been  given  of  the  first  plumage  of  this  species. 
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and  as^  in  this  stage^  it  differs  conspicuously  from  its  adult 
dress. 

In  the  nestling  now  before  me  the  feathers  on  the  crown 
of  the  head  are  blackish  brown,  edged  with  rich  rufous- 
brown  ;  this  rufous  tint,  unmixed  with  the  darker  brown,  ex- 
tends over  the  sides  of  the  head  behind  the  eye  and  above 
the  ear-coverts,  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  narrow  dark  shaft-marks,  over  the  sides  of 
the  neck  also;  the  lores  are  blackish  brown,  and  the  ear- 
coverts  are  of  a  similar  hue,  but  slightly  intermingled  with 
rufous  j  the  interscapular  feathers  and  those  of  the  back  and 
upper  tail-coverts  are  blackish  brown,  conspicuously  edged 
with  rufous ;  the  scapulars  are  similar,  but  with  the  rufous 
edgings  broader ;  the  wing-coverts  are  blackish  brown,  nar- 
rowly edged  with  rufous,  except  the  upper  secondary  coverts, 
which  are  almost  entirely  rufous,  but  with  dark  shaft-marks, 
most  of  which  are,  however,  quite  narrow;  the  secondary 
and  tertial  wing-feathers  resemble  the  greater  wing-coverts, 
but  with  narrow  whitish  tips ;  those  of  the  bastard  wing  are 
black,  tinged  with  grey  towards  the  base,  and  slightly  tipped 
with  fulvous  white ;  the  primaries  are  similarly  coloured,  but 
without  the  grey  tinge  ;  the  rectrices  are  greyish  brown,  with 
narrow  fulvous  edgings  towards  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  but 
the  extreme  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  are  white;  the  entire 
under  surface  (other  than  that  of  the  remiges  and  rectrices) 
is  a  rich  rufous-brown,  darkest  about  the  upper  breast,  with 
strongly  marked  dark  shaft-marks  everywhere  except  upon 
the  under  wing-coverts  and  the  tibia  (where  these  marks  are 
very  sparse),  the  under  tail-coverts  (where  they  are  very 
faint),  and  the  abdomen  (where  they  are  absent). 

Mr.  Bennett  states  that  the  irides  are  light  brown  in  the 
young  bird,  and  reddish  or  hazel-brown  in  the  adult,  also  that 
the  legs  and  feet  are  white  in  both,  but  in  the  adult  bird  are 
tinged  with  pinkish. 

The  Norwich  Museum  possesses  thi*ee  eggs  of  this  species, 
which  are  white,  mottled  with  reddish  brown ;  and  four  speci- 
mens of  the  bird,  viz.  one  adult  male,  two  adult  females,  and 
the  nestling  above  described. 
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XLI.  — Description  of  a  new  Species  of  the  Genus  Empidonax 
from  Guatemala.  By  Robert  Ridgway,  Curator  Depart- 
ment of  Birds,  United  States  National  Museum. 

Empidonax  salvini,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char, — Similar  to  E.  bairdi,  Sclater,  but  much  brighter- 
coloured,  the  upper  parts  olive-green  instead  of  olive-brown, 
the  lower  parts  brighter  and  clearer  yellow,  shaded  across 
breast  and  along  sides  with  olive-green  instead  of  brownish  ; 
wing-bands  light  greenish  olive  instead  of  ochreous  brown, 
and  under  wing-coverts  pale  greenish  yellow  (almost  sulphur- 
yellow)  instead  of  deep  brownish  ochre. 

Young  male  (type  No.  84053,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Calderas, 
Volcan  de  Fuego,  Guatemala,  Oct.  10,  1873,  O.  Salvin). 
Above  uniform  bright  olive-green ;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  the 
former  with  two  distinct  bands  (across  tips  of  middle  and 
greater  coverts)  of  pale  ochraceous  or  buff;  remiges  and 
rectrices  edged  with  light  greenish  olive,  the  secondaries, 
however,  with  the  basal  portion  uniform  dusky.  Lower 
parts  yellowish  olive,  paler  and  greyer  on  throat,  and 
becoming  clear  pale  dull  sulphur-yellow  on  abdomen,  flanks, 
and  under  tail-coverts  j  axillaries  and  under  wing-coverts  yel- 
lowish white,  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow,  the  edge  of  the 
wing  much  deeper  yellowish,  with  a  buffy  tinge.  A  very  dis- 
tinct orbital  ring  of  paler  yellowish.  Upper  mandible  black, 
lower  entirely  whitish  (yellowish  in  life?).  Feet  brownish. 
Wing  2  75,  tail  2*50,  culmen  -60,  width  of  bill  at  base  -29, 
tarsus  '70,  middle  toe  '37. 

Adult  male  (Mus.  P.  L.  Sclater;  same  locality,  &c.). 
Similar  to  the  young,  as  described  above,  but^  wing-bands 
greenish  olive  instead  of  buffy,  and  yellow  of  lower  parts, 
rather  brighter.  Wing  290,  tail  265,  culmen  -62,  width  of 
bill  at  base  •25--28,  tarsus  -68,  middle  toe  38. 

This  form  is  almost  exactly  intermediate  between  E,  bairdi, 
Scl.,  of  Southern  Mexico,  and  E.  flavescens,  Lawr.,  of  Costa 
Rica — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to 
which  it  is  most  nearly  related.  In  the  colour  of  the  upper 
parts  it  is  more  like  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  the 
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colour  of  the  wing-bands  is  almost  enactlj  the  same.  The 
yellow  of  the  lower  parts,  however,  is  not  quite  so  deep,  the 
breast  is  a  decidedly  more  greenish  olive,  and  the  under- 
wing-coverts  much  paler  yellow. 


XLII. — On  Empidochanes  fuscatus  (ifefar.)  and  Empidonax 
brunueus,  Ridgw,     By  Robert  Ridgway. 

Empidonax  brunneus  was  first  described  in  the  '  History  of 
North-American  Birds,'  vol.  ii.  (1874),  p.  363,  and  was  based 
on  a  specimen  collected  by  Captain  T.  J.  Page,  U.S.N.,  during 
his  exploration  of  the  Parand  in  1850.  In  addition  to  the 
type  (No.  20970,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  orig.  no.  54,  Parang, 
March  1850),  the  collection  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  contains  another  specimen  (No.  23984-),  but  the 
exact  locality  of  the  latter  is  unknown. 

It  has  usually  been  considered  (although  I  cannot  find 
that  such  an  opinion  has  been  published)  that  Empidonax 
brunneus  was  merely  Empidochanes  fuscatus  (Max.),  rede- 
scribed  ',  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  I  am  now  able  to  de- 
monstrate, having  had  the  opportunity,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York  city,  of  examining  the  types  of  Muscipeta  fus* 
ca^a,  Max.  (still  existing  in  the  Maximilian  collection,  for  some 
years  the  property  of  that  Institution),  and  of  comparing 
them  with  the  two  specimens  of  Empidonax  brunneus. 

The  difterences  between  the  two  birds  are  very  marked, 
involving,  as  they  do,  not  merely  the  specific  but  also  the 
generic  characters.  In  coloration  they  present  a  rather  close 
superficial  resemblance  to  one  another ;  but  E,  brunneus  has 
the  under  mandible  wholly  light-coloured,  the  upper  parts 
decidedly  more  olivaceous,  and  the  wing-bands  paler  and  less 
ochraccous. 

The  genus  Empidochanes  differs  &om  Empidonax  mainly  in 
the  much  less  depressed  and  relatively  longer  and  narrower 
bill,  longer  and  decidedly  rounded  tail,  and  stouter  feet.  All 
these  characters  are  shared  about  equally  by  the  three  very 
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distinct  species  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine^  viz.  E,fu8* 
catus  (Max.),  E,  fringillaris,  Pelz.,  and  a  very  strongly- 
marked  species  from  Tobago,  which  Mr.  Lawrence  has  doubt- 
fully determined  as  E,  oliva  (Bodd.).  These  three  species 
differ  as  follows : — 

a\  Upper  parts  umber-brown,  the  wing-bandd  ochraceous 

or  rusty. 

h^.  liOwer  mandible  with  basal  half  light-coloured 

(whitish  in  dried  skins).     Wing  2-70-2-90,  taU 

2 •76-2-85,  exposed  culmen  •48-*52,  tarsus  -70. — 

Hab.  Southern  Brazil    E,  fuscatus, 

6^.  Lower  mandible  entirely  dusky ;  plumage  darker 
throughout.     Wing  2*86,  tail  2*86,  exposed  cul- 
men'60,  tarsus '70. — Hab,  Eastern  Brazil  (Bahia)  E,  frittgUlai'u, 
d^.  Upper  parts  greyish  brown,  the  wing-bands  greyish 
buff,  or  isabelle  colour, 
fr*.  Lower  mandible  entirely  dusky.     Wing  2*75,  tail    ^ 
2*80,  exposed  culmen    'SS,    tarsus    '72. — Hab, 
Tobago E,  dim  ? 

Should  the  Tobago  bird  prove  distinct,  I  propose  for  it  the 
name  Empidochanes  vireoninus,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  bird  suggesting  a  rather  large  *'  Vireosylvla^'  with 
distinct  wing-bands.  Regarding  the  identification  of  the 
Muscicapa  oliva  of  Boddaert  with  either  of  the  three 
species  characterized  above,  I  have  only  to  remark  that 
the  figure  (PI.  Enl.  574.  fig.  2)  upon  which  it  is  based  presents 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  either  of  them^  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  see. 


XLIII. — On  the  Species  of  the  Genus  Empidonax. 

By  Robert  Ridgway. 

From  the  genus  Empidonax  I  would  remove  the  following 
species: — (1)  E.  atriceps,  Salv.,  which  seems  to  me  much 
closer  to  Mitrephanes,  if  not  strictly  congeneric  with  M, 
ph(BOcercus  and  M,  aurantiiventris ;  and  (2)  E,  nanus,  Lawr., 
which  I  have  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus  {Lawrenceia), 
characterized  in  the  July  '  Auk,'  p.  382. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  add  to  the  genus  Mitrephanes 
fulvifrons  (Scl.),  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  difiers  from  the 
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typical  species  only  in  coloration^  and  not  essentially  in  this 
respect. 

Both  MUrephanes  and  Empidochanes  are  nearly  related  to 
Empidonax,  but  seem  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  to  pass  for 
genera^  as  genera  go  among  Passerine  birds.  Compared 
with  Empidonax,  their  more  obvious  characters  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Mitrephanes,  Bictal  bristles  much  more  lengthened^ 
pileus  much  more  conspicuously  crested,  bill  narrower  at 
tip  and  more  depressed;  wings  and  tail  proportionately 
longer,  and  feet  weaker;  tail  more  deeply  emarginate  than 
in  any  species  of  Empidonax,  Includes  M,  phaocercus,  M. 
aurantiiventris,  Lawr.,  and  *^ Empidonax"  airiceps,  Salv. 

Empidochanes,  Bill  much  less  depressed,  as  well  as  rela- 
tively longer,  its  depth  at  base  being  decidedly  greater  than 
one  half  the  width ;  tail  decidedly  rounded  instead  of  even 
or  emarginated.  Includes  Mtiscicapa  fuscata,  Max.,  Musci- 
capa  oliva,  Bodd.  (?),  M,  fringillarisy  Licht.,  and  perhaps  E. 
poeciluniSj  ScL,  and  E,  poBcilocercus  (neither  of  which  have  I 
seen),  but  not  Empidonax  brunneus^  Ridgw.,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  compare  with  the  types  of  Mtiscicapa  fuscata, 
Max.,  in  the  American  Museum,  New  York. 

Key  to  the  Species  (/Empidonax. 

a\  Width  of  bill  at  nostrils  decidedly  greater  than  half 
the  length  of  the  exposed  culmen. 
b\  Lower  parts  deep  buff,  deepening  into  ochraceous 
on  breast  and  sides, 
c'.  Upper  parts  deep  hair-brown. 

d\  Lower  parts  soft  pinkish  buff,  inclining  to 
isabelle  colour  on  bi'east,  paler  on  throat  and 
bellj,  nearly  white  on  under  tail-coverts. 
Wing  270  inches,  tail  2'4o ;  culmen,  mea- 
sured in  each  case  from  extreme  base,  0*52  ; 
tarsus  0*00 ;  width  of  bill  at  base,  measured 
at  anterior  extremity  of  feathering  of  forehead, 
0-21. — Ilab.    Eastern     Mexico     (north    into 

Southern  Texas H)   £l,fulmfnm$. 

d^.  Lower  parts  bright  ochraceous  butt^  inclining 
to  deep  ochraceous  on  brosist  and  pale  bufly 
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jellow  on  bellv,  the  tbnwt  buffv  whiiisb.  and 
lower  tail-coTertB  yeUowish  white.  Wing 
2-35-2-6&  (avenge  2-43>  incbw,  Util  1-90-3- Ift 
(3-05),  cnlmeii  0-46-0-60  (040),  width  uf 
biU  kt  bue  0-20,  tsnua  0-53-0-58  (0-M>.— 

Hub.  Southern  Mexico  E.ftJvifrtmt  ruhietmdm. 

I?.  Upper  p»rt8  duU  greyiiih  brown,  lower  pkTts  pule 
buff,  deepeuing  into  ochrsceouH  buff  on  bn'B»t. 
Wing  2-20-2-45  (2-34)  inches,  iwl  Hlft-2-U 
(206),  culmen 0-50-0-66 (062),  width  of  bill  tA 
baae_  0-20-0'22  (0-21).— //oft.  Korlb-wi-sl.'ni 
Mexico  imd   coDtJguoua  portions  of   Arixuna 

and  New  Mexico    B,  fuM/rgiu pj/j/iwitu, 

!>*.  Lower  ports'  whitish  or  jellowish,  shaded  arrow 
breaet  with  greyish  or  oliraceons. 
c'.  Upper  part»  uiBbei--browtj. 

d^.  Lower  tail-covert«  huff ;  whitith  in  very  niiiiih 
worn  specimens  only.  Above  brown  iiih, 
darker  on  top  of  bead,  tho  wing-biinds  vary> 
ing  from  dull  light  brownish  buff  to  tawny ; 
chin  and  throat  white;  reat  of  low*r  )>arts 
pale  Emokj  buS|  shaded  acro*a  briiant  with 
HtDok; brown;  under  wing^ovtrla <Innp  buff 
or  ochreons.  Wing  2-35-3-40  (3-37)  innhm, 
Uil  2-15-2-32  {2-34),  culmen  0^!0-0-07  {«■(»), 
width  of  biU  at  baseO'liO,  larm*  fyKT-(yWr~ 
Hob.  Soathem  Mexico  f  Vrra  ('ra)!)  to  'fna- 

temala  K  nlliipMluri: 

iF.  Lower  tail-eoTerta  white  or  *<!Ty  fmU  mlpbiir' 
jellow.  Upper  parta  Dnifrnm  bffrwn,  tb* 
wing--banda  bti^;  Inwi^  parta  dull  whiti«h, 
tinged  with  pal«  unlphiir-yi-llr'W,  thf!  tbrfiDt 
and  lower  tMWovfrn*  mom  Hintinf^fly 
wUttah ;  under  winjr-cnwti  ami  lhi(rha  fWp 
dull  buff.  Winff  3-afl-3-.V)  fif43,  iivVii, 
tail  3^  cnlBMn  ffm^rnn,  wldrh '.(  M\  ar. 
base  0:25,  taraus  f^^^    IM:  l'»riig'n;/  and 

Saatb-«a«tMB  Bn«l   .    , . .      H.  hrmiru-a: 

*"-  Upfw  jartaoB»«,afa*Tpa«nii«h,  ot  irf^'wh 
f.  LowM-fartaMtdWMdrynllnwkh. 
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blackish  genera]  colour  of  the  wings ;  lower 
parts  greyish  white,  shaded  with  dull 
greyish  across  breast,  and  tinged  with  pale 
sulphur-yellow.  Wing  2-30-2-40  (2-87) 
inches,  tail  280-2-40  (2*33),  cuhnen  0-56- 
O60  (0-58),  width  of  bill  at  base  0-25-0-27 
(0-26),  tarsus  0'68-0-50.— -Hoi.   Western 

Ecuador    E,  ffrueipectus, 

e*.  First  quill  longer  than  seventh. 
/^  First  quill  usually  shorter   than  fifth; 
colour  aboTe  olive  or  greyish  brown, 
never  distinctly  greenish. 
ff^.  Tail  even,  or  very  slightly  rounded; 
wing  averaging  more  than  2*60. 
h^.  Above  olive,  usually  decidedly  greyer 
on  head ;  wing-bands  in  adult  vary- 
ing from   dull    brownish  grey  or 
greyish  brown  to  nearly  white;  in 
young  deep  buff  or  ochraceous;  lower 
parts  white,  tinged  posteriorly  with 
sulphur-yellow,  and  shaded  on  sides 
of  breast  with  olive-greyish.    Male : 
Wing  2-70-2-86  (2-76)  inches,  taU 
2-35-2-60  (2-61),  culmen  0-04-0-73 
(0-69),  width  of  bill  at  base  0*27- 
0-31  (0-29),  tarsus  0-65-0-72  (0-68). 
Fefnale :  Wing  2-55-2-06  (2-60),  taU 
2-20-2-60    (2-38).— JZai.    Western 
North  America,  north  to  Sitka  and 
Fort  Simpson,  south  (in  winter)  to 

Mexico E.  pusiUm. 

h^.  Similar  to  E.  ptmliuSf  but  averaging 
more  decidedly  olivaceous  above 
and  more  distinctly  tinged  with  yel- 
low beneatli ;  the  bill  shorter  and 
broader,  and  the  tarsus  shorter.  Male : 
Wing  2-()0-300  (2-81),  inches,  tnU 
2-40-2-60  (2-48),  culmen  0-60-0-G4 
(0-62),  width  of  bill  at  base  0-29- 
0-30  (0-30),  tarsus  004-OC7  (066). 
Female :  Wing  2o0-2-6o (2-68), tail 
2-25-2-35  (2-30).— //rtft.  Eastern 
North  America,  south,  in  ^^-intor, 
through  Middle  America  to  northern 
»South  America    E.  pusiUm  traiUii. 
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fi.  Tail  slightly  but  decidedly  emarginate ; 
wing  averaging  less  than  2*60. 
Hardlydistinguishable  in  colour  from  E, 
pusillus  and  E,  traittii,  but  wing- 
bands  usually  whiter.    Male :  Wing 
2-30-2-60  (2-49)  inches,  tail  2-10- 
2-40  (2-30),  culmen  0-53-0-69  (0-56), 
width  of  bill  at  base  0-23-0-27  (0-26), 
tarsus  3-69-0-68  (0-65).    Female  : 
Wing  2-20-2-40  (2-33),  tail  2-10- 
2-26  (218).— JSTaft.   Eastern  North 
America,  west  to  Rocky  Mountains, 
breeding     from    northern    United 
'    States  northward,  south,  in  winter, 

through  Middle  America  to  Panama  E,  nunimus. 
p.  First  quill  usually  equal  to,  or  longer  than, 
fifth;  colour  above  uniform  olive-green 
or  greenish  grey. 
Wing-bands    (all   stages)  buff  or   buffy 
whitish ;  lower  parts  white,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow  pos- 
teriorly, and    (usually  very  faintly) 
shaded    across  breast  with  olive  or 
greyish.      Nestling   with    feathers  of 
upper    parts    narrowly    tipped    with 
paler,  producing  a  slightly  mottled 
appearance.     Male  :  Wing  2*75-3*10 
(2*83)  inches,  tail   2-3()-2*70  (2*49), 
culmen  0*62-069  (0*66),  width  of  bill 
at  base  0-28-0-30  (0*30),  tarsus  0*69- 
0*67  (0*62).    Female :  Wing  2*66-2*70 
(2-66),    tail  2-26-2*36  (22Q),—Hab, 
Eastern  U.S.,  south,  in  winter,  through 
Western  Cuba,  Eastern  Mexico,  and 

Central  America  to  Ecuador E.  acadicus, 

d*.  Lower  parts  distinctly  yellowish. 
/*.  Under  wing-coverts  pale  buflP,  deepening 
into  dull  ochraceous  on  edge  of  wing. 
Above  dull  greyish  olive  (more  brownish 
in  winter),  the  wing-bands  dull  light 
buffy  greyish  (more  huffy  in  winter) ; 
lower  parts  dull  pale  yellowish,  in- 
clining to  pale  sulphur-yellow  on  belly 
and   lower  tail-coverts,  and  shaded 
with  dull  greyish  brown  across  breast. 
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Mak :  Wing  2-60-2-90  (2-65)  inches, 
tail  2-35-2(30  (2*43),  culmen  0-57-O63 
(0-61),  width  of  bill  at  base  0-26-0-28 
(0-27),  tarsus  0-64-69  (0-68).  FemaU  : 
Wing  2-30-2-60  (2-44),  tail  2'20-2-45 
(2-32).— /Toft.  Western  North  America, 
north  to  Sitka,  south,  in  winter,  to 

Western  Mexico E,  diffidlu. 

/*.  Under  wing-coverts  yellowish  white  or 
pale  sulphur-yellow. 
g^.  Wing-bands  not  darker  (usually  paler) 
than  lower  parts. 
Above  dull  olive-green,  the  wing-bands 
pale  olive-yellowish  in  adult,  buify 
in  young;    lower   parts  pale  dull 
sulphur-yellow,  shaded  with  olive 
across  breast  Male :  Wing  2'66-2*75 
(2-64)  inches,  tail  2-ia-2-30  (2-18), 
culmen  0-48-0-69  (0-54),  width  of 
bill  at  base  0-25-0-28  (0-26),  tarsus 
0-64-0-68  (0-66).    Female  i    Wing 
2-40-2-50    (2-45),    tail    2-00-2-25 
(2-11).— -Ha6.  Eastern  North  Ame- 
rica,   south,    in    winter,    through 
Eastern  Mexico  and  Central  Ame- 
rica to  Panama    E.flaviventrU. 

ff^.  Wing-bands  darker  than  lower  parts. 
A^  Above  dull  olive,  the  wing-bands 
dull  light  olive,  sometimes  inclining 
to  russet:  lower  parts  pale  olive- 
yellowish,  more  decidedly  olivaceous 
on  breast ;  edge  of  wing  dull  ochra- 
ceous  or  fulvous.  Wing  2'60-2*80 
(2-72)  inches,  tail  2-40-2-66  (2*49), 
culmen  0-68-0-60  (0*59),  width  of 
bill  at  base  0-26,  tarsus  0-65-0-70 
(0-68).— JSToi.  Southern  and  Eastern 
Mexico  (Oaxaca,  Cordova,  Mirador, 

&c.)    E.hairdti. 

K*»  Above  blight  olive  or  olive-green, 
t*.  Above  bright  olive-green,  the 
wing-bands  similar  but  paler, 
sometimes  inclining  to  ochra- 
ceous;  lower  parts  greenish  sul- 
phur-yellow,   distinctly    shaded 
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across  breast  and  along  sides  with 
olive-g^een ;  edge  of  wing  clear 
sulpliur-yellow.  Wing  2'60-2-90 
(2-75)  inches,  tail  2-15-2-65 
(2-44),  culmen  0-60-0-63  (0*61), 
width  of  bill  at  base  0-28-0-30 
(0-20),  tarsus  0-68-0-72  (070).— 
Hah,  Highlands  of  Guatemala  . .  E.  salvini. 
%^,  Above  bright  greenish  olive  (varj-- 
ing  to  tawny  olive),  the  wing- 
bands  more  ochraceous;  lower 
parts  bright  sulphur-yellow, 
faintly  shaded  across  breast  with 
tawny  olive ;  edge  of  wing  vary- 
ing from  light  safiron-yeUow  to 
deep  ochraceous  buff*.  Wing  2*25- 
2-70  (2-48)  inches,  tail  2-05-2-40 
(2-22),  culmen  0-53-0-61  (050), 
width  of  bill  at  base  0-29-0-32 
(0-30),  tarsus  0-63-0-70  (0-65).— 
Hab,  Costa  Rica,  Veragua,  and 

Chiriqui    E.Jlavescetis, 

a^.  Width  of  bill  at  nostrils  less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  exposed  culmen. 
b\  Outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather  not  abruptly  paler 
than  inner  web :  culmen  0*55  inch  or  less ;  tarsus 
less  than  0*70. 
Above  olive,  usually  more  greyish  anteriorly,  espe- 
cially on  hind  neck ;    wing-bands  dull    light 
olive-greyish;  lower  parts  varying  from  dull 
greyish  white,  faintly  tinged  posteriorly  with 
sulphur-yellow,  to  decided  olive-yellowish,  the 
breast  always  strongly  shaded  with  olive  or  olive- 
greyish,  the  throat  never  distinctly  whitish. 
Male  :  Wing  2*60-2*80  (2*72)  inches,  taU  2*80- 
2*50  (2-38),  culmen  0*53-0*59  (0*56),  width  of 
bill  at  base  0*22-0*24  (0*23),  tarsus  0*60-0*68 
(0*63).     Female:  Wing  2*45-2*75  (2*61),  tail 
2*15-2*40  (2*25).— I?a6.  Western  North  Ame- 
rica, north  to  Lesser  Slave  I^ake,  south,  in 

winter,  to  Southern  Mexico E,  hammondi, 

6'.  Outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather  abruptly  paler  than 
the  inner  web  (usually  distinctly  dull  whitish) : 
culmen  0  58  inch  or  more;  tarsus  usually  more 
than  0*70. 
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c\  Colours  otherwise  much  as  in  E,  hammondi,  and 
varying  hetween  the  same  or  even  greater  ex- 
tremes, but  averaging  somewhat  gtejer,  with 
paler  (often  distinctly  whitish)  throat.  Male : 
Wing  2-7(>-2-06  (2-83)  inches,  tail  2-55-2-80 
(207),  culmen  0-62^(J9  (065),  width  of  bill 
at  base  0-24-O27  (0-26),  tarsus  0-71-O77  (0-74). 
Female :  Wing  2-65-2-76  (264),  twl  2-50-2-65 
(2*52). — Hab.  Western  U.  S.,  south,  in  winter, 
to  Southern  Mexico    E,  dUcurus, 

c*.  Deep  brownish  olive  above,  the  wing-bands  vary- 
ing from  olive  to  pale  olive-greyish ;  lower  parts 
dull  yellow,  shaded  across  breast  with  olive- 
brown.  Wing  2-92-3-00  inches,  tail  2-65-2-76, 
culmen  0-60,  width  of  bill  at  base  0-22-O26, 
tarsus  (one  specimen  only)  0*68. — Hab,  Southern 
Mexico  (City  of  Mexico,  Orizaba,  &c.) E.fidmpeeUu. 


XLIV. — Ornithology  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. 

By  Howard  Saunders. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Ornithology  would  be  so 
well  represented  in  this  fourth  Exhibition  as  it  was  in  the 
first,  when  the  collections  made  on  the  cruise  of  the  '  Vega,' 
and  those  from  the  United  States  and  Australia,  formed  such 
important  features.  India,  indeed,  might  well  be  excused 
from  sending  anything,  in  view  of  the  unrivalled  Hume  Col- 
lection lately  presented  to  the  British  Museum  ;  and  several 
of  our  larger  Colonies  might  consider  that  after  what  they 
had  already  done,  anything  further  would  be  a  vain  repe- 
tition. Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  assumption,  and 
consequently  a  display  has  been  made  in  this  department 
which  has  proved  even  more  attractive  to  the  public  than  were 
the  exhibits  on  the  former  occasion,  although  the  present 
series  is  necessarily  somewhat  inferior  in  scientific  value. 

The  mounted  birds  in  the  Kuch-Behar  tiger-hunting  and 
jungle  scene,  daily  visited  by  crowds  of  visitors,  call  for  no 
special  remark,  the  species  being  representative  ones  and 
consequently  well-known.  Mr.  E.  C.  Buck  exhibits  three  lai^e 
cases  of  Indian  Game  Birds ;  and,  hard  by,  the  magnificent 
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plates  of  Gould's  '  Birds  of  Asia '  are  displayed  on  the  walls. 
There  are  some  cases  of  Assam  birds^  from  Shillong ;  the 
Straits  Settlements  send  some  cases  of  mounted  birds^  and  a 
number  of  skins  arranged  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  galleries^ 
as  well  as  some  edible  birds'  nests — the  latter  being  also  a 
feature  in  the  North  Borneo  exhibit.     The  Official  Catalogue 
is  particularly  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  exhibitions  in 
the  galleries^  and  it  can  only  be  surmised  that  two  cases  con- 
taining Argus  Pheasants  and  other  fine  birds  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Pryer;  they  have  been  mounted  by  Mr.  E. 
Gerrard^  jr.     From  Hong-Kong  nothing  could  reasonably 
be  expected.     In  the  same  gallery  are  specimens  of  the  Ring- 
necked  Pheasant^  descendants  of  birds  introduced  into  the 
Island  of  St.  Helena  in  1513^  by  some  Portuguese  exiled  from 
Qoa,  which  have  varied  very  slightly  from  the  plumage  of 
their  ancestors  after  the  lapse   of  nearly   four  centuries. 
There  is  also  a  specimen^  with  its  egg^  of  that  remarkable 
little  Plover,  jEffialitis  sancta-helena,  the  "  Wire-bird ''  of 
that  island,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  confined,  its  represen- 
tative on  the  African  continent  being  jE.  varia.    A  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  with  figures  of  these  two  species, 
will  be  found  in  '  The  Ibis '  for  1873,  pp.  260-269.     The 
Mauritius    section,   in    the    same   gallery,   contains    some 
natural-history  specimens  from  the  Seychelles,  sent  by  Mr. 
H.  Whatley  Estridge,  respecting  which  a  note  in  the  Official 
Catalogue  says,  '*  We  notice  also  a  small  hawk,  of  which  even 
the  British  Museum  cannot  boast  a  representative.^'    The 
bird  in  question  appears  to  be  Tinnunculus  ffracilis ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  British  Museum  has  possessed  two  examples 
of  it  for  some  years  past,  one  of  them  presented  by  Mr.  E. 
Newton,  C.M.G.    Some  bones  of  the  Dodo  are  also  exhibited. 
Passing  to  Africa,  the  Cape  Colony  section  contains  a 
mounted  group  of  Gannets,  Penguins,  and  Cormorants,  with 
their  nests  and  eggs,  from  Ichaboe — virtually  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  guano  found  on  that  island.     On  the  wall  oppo- 
site is  a  collection  of  well-made  skins,  labelled  with  dates  and 
localities,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Ayres,  probably  a  son  of  our 
valued  correspondent  Mr.  Thomas  Ayres  of  Transvaal.    In  the 
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Natal  section^  on  either  side  of  the  court,  are  cases  of  named 
and  mounted  birds;  a  group  consisting  of  a  pair  of  the 
handsome  white-bellied  CircaStus  cinereus,  with  a  few  smaller 
birds ;  and  eight  cases  of  well-prepared  skins,  exhibited,  so 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Catalogue,  by  the  Natal 
Commission.  From  the  Gold  Coast  there  are  two  cases  of 
mounted  birds,  and  a  fine  nest  of  a  species  of  Euplectes ;  while 
Gambia  contributes  an  excellent  collection  of  some  150  skins 
sent  by  Capt.  Moloney,  C.M.G.,  and  determined  by  Capt.  G. 
£.  Shelley,  thereby  having  acquired  distinct  scientific  value. 

The  Australian  colonies  make  a  fine  show :  especially 
Queensland,  which  exhibits  two  large  and  attractive  groups  of 
birds  and  mammals,  set  up  by  Mr.  Rowland  Ward,  also  a  case 
of  skins ;  besides  the  large  group  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
the  feature  of  which  is  a  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  carrying  a 
young  Wallaby  to  its  brood.  Victoria,  in  addition  to  a  similar 
group,  has  a  case  of  the  little  Blue  Penguins  {Eudyptula) 
and  a  collection  of  eggs.  Western  Australia  exhibits  a  fine 
case  of  birds  and  mammals,  mounted  by  Mr.  E.  Grerrard, 
jun. ;  while  New  South  Wales  is  rich  in  New  Guinea  Faradise- 
and  other  birds.  Some  time  after  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  a  collection  of  about  200  specimens  was  added  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Romilly,  H.M.'s  High  Commissioner  for  New 
Guinea.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  interior  of 
New  Guinea,  above  Port  Moresby,  and  contains  examples  of 
several  of  Karl  Hunstein's  best  discoveries,  such  as  examples 
of  females  of  Paradisomis  rvdolphi  {antea,  p.  252,  pi.  vii.) 
and  males  of  Amblyonns  mibalaris  (p.  257),  showing  the  deep 
orange-red  erectile  crest.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the 
best  of  these  specimens  have  been  spoilt  by  bad  mounting. 

In  the  New  Zealand  Court  there  are  no  leas  than  12  cases 
of  birds  mounted  by  Burton  and  Sons,  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Silver ;  but  the  scientific  value  of  the  collection 
is  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  several  species  which 
have  no  connection  with  New  Zealand,  such  as  a  Brazilian 
Tanager,  a  Lyre-bird,  and  an  Australian  Thicknee.  The 
Canterbury  Museum,  presided  over  by  Professor  Sir  Julius 
von  Haast,  exhibits  mounted  skeletons  of  Dinomia  maximus, 
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D.  elephaniopus,  and  D.  didiformis,  also  some  bones  of  other 
extinct  species^  such  as  Cnendomis,  Haptomis,  Harpagomis, 
and  Megalapteryx.  In  the  same  case  a  fine  collection  of 
representative  birds  is  labelled  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  William 
Sparkes;  there  are  also  cases  of  Kakapo^  Kaka^  and  Kea 
Parrots;  and  Mr.  G.  Fydell  Rowley  sends  his  celebrated 
Moa^s  egg^  said  to  be  unique.  Altogether  New  Zealand 
makes  a  very  fine  show^  not  merely  in  ornithology  but  also 
in  other  branches  of  natural  history.  Fiji  contributes  an 
interesting  group  of  mounted  birds* 

In  the  New  Worlds  Canada  stands  foremost  with  the  fine 
collections  exhibited  by  the  Geological  and  Natural-History 
Surveying  Department  and  by  Mr.  Hubbard^  beneath  his 
Rocky  Mountain  trophy^  which  no  visitor  can  fail  to  notice. 
It  contains^  besides  other  objects  of  interest^  three  examples 
of  what  appears  to  be  the  Dwarf  Snow-Goose  [Chen  rossi). 
Dr.  Anderson  of  Quebec  sends  one  small  case  of  birds. 
British  Guiana  exhibits  some  mounted  birds^  a  small  collection 
of  ^gs>  ^^^  ft  number  of  skins  sent  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Young. 
Santa  Lucia^  Grenada^  and  Tobago  also  contribute  specimens 
of  their  avifauna,  the  last-named  island  exhibiting  three 
attractive  cases  of  nests,  eggs,  and  parent  birds.  And  with 
this  I  close  the  enumeration  of  the  objects  which  I  have 
been  able  to  note,  hoping  that  nothing  of  greater  interest 
or  rarity  may  still  lurk  unrecorded  in  some  comer  of  the 
Exhibition. 

JOth  July,  1886. 


XLV! — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  several  little-known 
Islands  of  the  West  Indies,    By  Charles  B.  Cort. 

During  the  past  winter  (1885-6)  an  enterprising  young 
collector,  Mr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  has  been  visiting  the  West 
Indies.  The  ornithological  results  of  lus  trip  have  been 
forwarded  to  me  for  identification  and  prove  to  be  of  much 
interest,  including  examples  of  three  supposed  new  species 
(i.e.  LoxigiUa  barbadensis,  Thryothorus  guadeloupensis.  and 
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Loxigilla  richardsoni,  described  in '  The  Auk'  for  July,  1886, 
pp.  381-382),  and  of  another  species  new  to  the  Antilles. 

Barbadoes. 

Sixty-three  skins  were  sent  from  Barbadoes,  referable  to 
twelve  species,  which  were  as  follows : — 

Dendbceca  capitalis,  Lawr. 
Setophaga  ruticilla  (Linn.). 
Certhiola  barbadensis,  Baird. 
ViREO  cALiDRis  (Liun.).     ' 
\    Loxigilla  barbadensis,  Cory. 
EuETHEiA  BicoLOR  (Linn.). 
QuiscALUs  FORTiRosTRis,  Lawr. 
Elainea  hartinica  (Linn.). 
EuLAMPis  holosericeus  (Liuu.). 
Bellona  cristata  (Liun.). 

COLUMBIGALLINA  PASSERINA  (LiuU.). 
ArDEA  YIRESCENS  (LiuU.). 

St.  Vincent. 

The  lot  from  St.  Vincent  contained  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  specimens  of  twenty-three  species. 

Merula  nigrirostris  (Lawr.). 

Merula  caribb^a  (Lawr.). 

This  bird  is  allied  to  M.  gymnophthalma  (Cab.),  from  which 
I  did  not  think  it  separable  until  I  received  the  St.  Vincent 
specimens.  West-India  birds  seem  to  be  more  grey  or  ash- 
coloured,  instead  of  brown ;  the  bare  skin  round  the  eye  is 
bright  yellow  in  specimens  from  St.  Vincent,  and  those  from 
Grenada  are  probably  the  same. 

Myiadestes  siBiLANS,  Lawr. 

CiNCLOCERTHIA  RUFICAUDA  (Gould), 

MiMUs  GILVU8  (Vieill.). 
Thryothorus  musicus,  Lawr. 
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Cbrthiojua  sacchabina^  Lawr. 
Certhiola  atrata^  Lawr. 
YiREo  CALIDRI8  (Linn.). 

Callistb  versicolor^  Lawr. 

This  form  is  nearly  allied  to  C  cucuUaia,  but  distinguished 
from  it  by  several  slight  differences  which  appear  to  be 
constant. 

LoxiGiLLA  NOCTis  (Linn.). 

EuETHEiA  BicoLoR  (Linn.). 

Elainba  hartinica  (Linn.)« 

Myiarchus  obebi^  Lawr. 

Ttbannus  bostratcs,  Sclater. 

CHiBTURA  POLiURA  (Tcmm.). 

Three  specimens  of  this  interesting  species  were  in  the 
coUection.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  previous  record  of  it  from 
the  West  Indies. 

EULAMPIS  ICOULARIS  (LiuU.). 

Bbllona  cristata  (Linn.). 
Crotophaga  ami  (Linn). 
CoccTGUs  minor  (Gmel.). 

BUTBO  LATISSIMUS  (Will.). 

Urubihiiga  ajithraciva  (Licht.). 

GKOTRTGOSf  MOXTAVA  (LlUn.). 

Marie  GalatUe. 

From  this  little4mown  islaod  Mr.  Ridiardson  has  fcMiraji^ 
sixty-Mven  skint  of  thirteen  q«!cies  of  birds, 

DBSfDRiBCA  mjcwiavuk,  Baird« 

Dbxdboca  puniBBAy  lawr. 

Sbiophaoa  mxmciLLA  (JLum.). 

Cbbthiola  BOMIBICABA  (TBflOf)* 
ViBBO  CAUBBiS  (LtDO,) 
JjOfllGltLA  BOCnS  (LlBft.). 
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Elainba  MABTiNicA  (Linn.). 

QUISCALUS  QUADELOUPEN8IS,  LaWT. 
£irLAMPIS  H0L08BRICEUS  (LaWT.). 

Bellona  cristata  (Linn.). 

FaLCO  8PARVERIU8  CARIBBiKARUM   (6mel.). 

Oallinula  oaleata  (Liclit.). 

La  Deeirade. 

This  island^  according  to  Mr.  Richardson,  is  spanelj  wooded, 
and  birds  are  scarce ;  fifty-seven  specimens  of  eleven  species 
were  procured  here. 

Margarops  densirostris  (Vieill.). 

Margarops  montanus  (Vieill.). 

Certhiola  dominicana  (Taylor), 

LoxiGiLLA  NocTis  (Linn.). 

Euetheia  bicolor  (Linn.). 

EuLAMPis  HOLosERicEUs  (Linn.). 

Bellona  cristata  (Linn.). 

Falco  sparverics  CARiBBiEARUM  (Gmel.), 

COLUMBIGALLINA  PAS8ER1NA  (Linn.). 

Aroea  viREscENs  (Liun.). 
PiiAETuoN  iETHEREua  (Linn.). 

Grand  Terre. 

This  is  but  narrowly  separated  from  Guadeloupe,  and  is 
practically  the  same  island;  the  country  is  low.  Mr. 
Uichardsou  has  sent  seventy-six  s|>ecimen^  representing 
fifteen  species  obtained  here. 

CiNCLOCERTUlA  RUFICAl'DA   (Gimld). 
TlIKYOTUOKVS  GUADCLOVPENSIS,  CofV. 

Dendrceca  KvriGULA,  Baird. 
Dkndrckia  plvmrka,  Lawr. 

SeTOPHAGa   RUTICILLA  (Lluil.). 

Cektiiiola  noMiNicANA  (Tavlor). 
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ViREO  CiiLiDRis  (Linn.). 
Saltator  0UADEL0UPENSI8,  Lawr. 
Elainea  martinica  (Linn.). 
Tyrannus  rostratus^  Sclater. 
EuLAMPis  holosericeus  (Linn.). 
EuLAMPis  juouLARis  (Linn.). 
Bellona  cristata  (Linn.) . 
Oeotryoon  m ystacea  (Temm.) . 
Ardea  YIRESCEN8  (Linn.). 

Mr.  Richardson  stopped  several  days  in  St.  Lucia^  but 
collected  nothing  there^  not  being  able  to  procure  a  permit 
to  shoot  birds  from  the  authorities;  but  he  purchased  a 
number  of  skins  from  a  native  living  in  the  interior  of  the 
island^  and  among  them  examples  of  a  black  Loxiffilla  already 
described  (^  Auk/  1886^  p.  382)  as  a  supposed  new  species. 
The  lot  contained  examples  of  ten  species. 

MyIADESTSS  SANCTiB-LUCIJS^  StCJU. 
CiNCLOCBRTHIA  MACRORHYNCHA  (Sclatcr). 

Ramphocinclus  brachyurus  (Vieill.). 
Dendrcica  delicata  (Ridgw.). 
Leucopeza  semperi^  Sclater. 
Certhiola  martin icana^  Reich. 
LoxiQiLiJk  RicHARDsoNi^  Cory. 
EuPHONiA  FLAviPRONs  (Spamn.). 
Icterus  laudabilis^  Sclater. 
CoNTOPUs  JUATiROSTRis^  Vcrr. 


XL VI. — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Fao,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  By  R.  BowDLER  Sharpe,  F.L.S.  &c.  With  Notes 
by  the  Collector,  W.  D.  Cummino. 

The  British  Museum  has  received  during  the  past  year  a 
valuable  series  of  birds  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Gumming,  who  is 
stationed  at  Fao,  and  is  a  most  energetic  collector.     The 
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notes  sent  by  him  (wUcli  are  enclosed  in  brackets)  contain 
very  instmctive  information  on  the  migration  of  some  of 
the  species  obserred^  while  his  account  of  the  nesting  of 
Hypocolius  is  an  interesting  record  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
fact. 

1.  Circus  macrurus  (Gm.) ;  SharpCj  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas. 
i.  p.  67  (1874) ;  Blanf.  East.  Persia,  ii.  p.  110  (1876). 

No.  58.  An  adult  and  a  young  male,  the  latter  losing  the 
brown  immature  plumage.     [Shot  in  November  1884.] 

No.  44.  A  male  and  female  in  immature  plumage.  [Shot 
in  September  1884.     Winter  visitant.] 

2.  BuTEo  DESBRTORUM  (Dsud.) ;  Sharpc,  /.  c.  p.  179. 
No.  103.  One  of  the  specimens  sent  is  in  the  dark  plumage 

of  so-called  B.  menetriesi. 

[Winter  visitant.    Shot  on  9th  and  10th  September,  1884.] 

8.  NiSAETUs  PENNATTTS  (6m.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  258. 

Aquila  pennata,  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  112. 

No.  99.  A  male  and  female  in  light  plumage  and  one  in 
the  melanistic  phase. 

[Winter  visitant.  The  black  one  was  shot  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1884,  and  the  other  two  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month ;  they  were  seated  together  on  an  old  mud  fort.] 

4.  MiLvus  KoascHUN  (6m.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  322. 
Milvus  migranSy  Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  114. 

No.  48.  Two  specimens. 

[These  Kites  visit  Fao  frequently  during  the  year,  but  do 
not  remain  longer  than  a  couple  of  days  at  a  time,  roosting 
at  night  on  the  date-trees. 

During  the  winter  they  are  more  frequently  seen  circling 
overhead. 

From  March  to  April  large  flocks  migrate  from  S.  to  N.] 

5.  Pernis  APivoRUs  (L.) ;  Sharpe,  t,  c.  p.  344. 
No.  107.  An  example  in  uniform  brown  plumage. 
[Winter  visitant.     Shot  September  22, 1884.] 
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6.  Falco  subbxjteo  (L.)  ;  Sharpe^  /.  c.  p.  393 ;  Blanf.  /.  c. 
p.  105. 

No.  98.  An  adult  male  and  female  and  a  yoong  male. 
[Winter  visitant.] 

7.  Scops  gixt  (L.)  ;  Sharpe^  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  47;  Blanf.  L  e. 
p.  115. 

[Only  three  specimens  shot,  October  10^  1883^  April  22^ 
1884,  and  one  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Did  not  observe 
any  others.] 

8.  Asio  ACCiPiTRiNus  (Pall.) ;  Sharpe,  /.  c.  p.  234. 
Otu8  brachyotus,  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  116. 

No.  39.  An  adult  male  and  an  immature  male  and  female. 

[Only  three  specimens  secured,  all  in  your  possession. 

The  male  in  good  plumage  was  shot  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  March )  he  rose  from  some  lucerne  whilst  I  was  after 
Quail. 

The  two  others  were  shot,  one  on  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
and  the  other  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September,  about 
the  same  locality.] 

9.  Stbix  plammea,  L.;  Sharpe,  /.  c.  p.  291. 
[The  only  specimen,  shot  in  February  1885.] 

10.  CoRvxTS  CAPELLANxrs,  Scl. ;  Sharpe,  op.  cit,  iii.  p.  32. 
Mr.  Gumming  sends  the  nest  and  eggs  of^  this  Crow. 
[Resident.    Breeding  from  the  15th  of  February  to  the 

end  of  March.] 

11.  Oriolus  galbula,  L.  j  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  191 ;  Blanf.  /.  c. 
p.  219. 

No.  91.  Two  specimens. 

[Migratory.  Passing  north-westwards  in  May  and  June, 
and  returning  in  September  accompanied  by  young  birds, 
when  they  stay  for  some  days.] 

12.  Hypocolius  AMPELiNxrs,  Bp. ;  Sharpe^  /.  c.  p.  316. 
Up  to  the  present  time  very  little  is  known  of  this  rare  and 

curious  bird.    A  few  specimens  have  been  recorded  from  N.E. 
Africa,  and  it  appears  to  extend  at  least  as  far  as  the  Niam- 
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Niam  country^  wh^re  it  was  met  with  bjr  Signor  Piaggia. 
Von  Heuglin  seems  not  to  have  come  across  the  qiecies  in 
life ;  and  beyond  the  fact  that  a  specimen  was  in  the  British 
Museum  from  the  White  Nile,  and  three  specimens  ooOeeled 
by  Botta  were  in  the  Leiden  Museomj  no  other  localitr  was 
known  until  Mr.  Blanford  received  a  specimen  from  Sind 
(^  Ibis/  1875,  p.  887).  Unfortunately  no  date  of  capture  is 
given  of  the  last-named  example.  A  specimen  obtained  bj 
Dr.  O.  T.  Duke,  on  the  20th  of  April,  at  Nal  in  Kdat,  is  in 
the  Hume  Collection ;  it  is  apparently  an  adult  female. 

The  male  is  properly  described  by  Von  Heoglin  in  his 
'  Ornithologie  Nordost-Afrika's,'  with  the  exception  of  the 
colour  of  the  quills,  which  are  said  to  be  pure  white  at  the 
ends,  whereas,  as  Mr.  Blanford  has  already  pointed  out,  the 
outer  primaries  are  shaded  with  brown  at  the  ends. 

My  description  of  the  adult  male  in  the  'Catalogue' 
(vol.  iii.  p.  316)  appears  to  be  correct;  but  coming  from 
Africa  the  specimen  is  doubtless  in  winter  plumage,  and  the 
colours  are  not  quite  so  clear  as  in  the  brccding-plumage — 
that  is  to  say  that  the  back  is  purer  grey^  the  isabelline  and 
black  of  the  crown  are  both  more  intense,  and  the  colours  of 
the  underparts  also  rather  richer  in  the  birds  from  Faa 
The  bill  is  yellowish  with  a  homy  brown  tip,  in  the  White* 
Nile  bird ;  but  whether  this  is  an  evidence  of  winter  dress  or 
is  due  to  exposure  to  the  light  in  our  gallery,  I  cannot  say 
for  certain.     In  the  breeding  males  the  bill  is  jet-black. 

The  female  in  breediDg-plumagc  differs  from  the  male,  as 
described  by  Von  Heuglin,  in  wanting  the  black  on  the 
head  and  face,  as  well  as  on  the  wings,  the  primaries  being 
brown  to  the  ends,  edged  and  firingcd  at  the  tips  with  grejrish 
white;  the  tail-feathers  ashy  grey  or  drab,  with  narrow 
whitish  tips,  the  feathers  being  subterminally  blackish,  bat 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  male. 

[Arriving  from  S.E.  early  in  April.  First  individuals 
obscn'cd  in  1884  were  a  small  flock  of  six  birds  flying  over 
telegraph  buildings  on  the  10th  of  April.  On  the  11th  my 
collector  brought  me  a  female  that  he  had  shot. 

It  is  not  till  the  middle  of  June  that  they  breed. 
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In  1883,  first  eggs  were  brought  by  an  Arab  about  the 
13th  of  June,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  I  found  a 
nest  containing  two  fresh  eggs.  In  1884,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  a  nest  was  brought  me  containing  four  firesh  eggs,  and 
on  the  15th  I  found  a  nest  containing  also  four  firesh  eggs. 

2nd  July,  I  came  across  four  young  birds  able  to  fly.  On 
the  3rd,  three  nests  were  brought,  one  containing  two  fresh 
eggs,  another  three  young  just  fledged,  and  the  other  four 
eggs  slightly  incubated.  On  the  9th  another  nest,  containing 
four  young  just  fledged,  was  brought.  On  the  15th  I  saw  a 
flock  of  small  birds  well  able  to  fly ;  on  the  18th  I  found  a 
nest  containing  four  young  about  a  couple  of  days  old,  and 
on  the  20th  a  nest  containing  three  eggs  well  incubated 
was  brought  fitx)m  a  place  called  ''  Goosba^'  on  the  opposite 
bank  (Persian  side)  of  the  river. 

The  nests  are  generally  placed  on  the  leaves  of  the  date- 
palm,  at  no  very  great  height.  The  highest  I  have  seen  was 
built  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  but  from  three  to  five 
feet  is  the  average  height. 

They  are  substantial  and  cup-shaped,  having  a  diameter  of 
about  3^  inches  by  2^  inches  in  depth,  lined  inside  with  fine 
grass,  the  soft  fluff  from  the  willow  when  in  seed,  wool,  and 
sometimes  hair. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  glossy  leaden  white,  with  leaden-coloured 
blotches  and  spots  towards  the  larger  end,  sometimes  forming 
a  ring  round  the  larger  end,  and  at  times  spreading  over  the 
entire  egg. 

On  rare  occasions  I  have  noticed  a  greenish  tinge  in  very 
fresh  eggs.  This,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  colour  of  the  inner 
membrane,  which  is  generally  a  very  light  green,  in  some 
very  faint  and  in  others  more  decided  j  this  tinge  seems  to 
disappear  after  the  egg  is  blown. 

Very  rough  measurements  are  as  follows : — 0"'9  x  0"*63 ; 
0"-83x0"-63;  0"-83xO"-6;  0''-88  x  0"-66 ;  0"-86x0"-66. 

In  1883  I  managed  to  rear  a  young  bird,  feeding  it  on 
bread  steeped  in  water  and  lots  of  flies. 

It  used  to  fly  about  my  room  and  the  verandah,  but 
always  came  to  me  when  I  showed  it  a  fly.     Unfortunately, 
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one  day  I  was  rubbing  up  tome  brass  hinges,  and  left  them 
to  steep  in  salad-oil  into  which  a  fly  iell ;  the  bird  immediatdy 
seised  and  swallowed  it,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  got  a  fit, 
which  recurred  seferal  times  during  the  next  two  days,  and 
on  the  third  day  it  died. 

I  have  known  the  old  birds  forsake  a  nest  after  it  has  been 
once  examined,  and  even  to  stop  buiUing  when  it  has  been 
observed,  and  leave  the  locality  altogether.] 

18.  MusciCAPA  QBisoiA,  L. ;  Sharpe,  op.  cii.  ir.  p.  151 ; 
Bknf .  /.  c.  p.  143. 

[No.  85,  shot  10th  May,  1884. 

No.  90,  shot  14th  May,  1884.  Apparently  the  only  birds 
seen  by  me.] 

14.  MusciCAPA  PARVA,  Bcchst ;  Sharpe,  op.  cii.  if.  p.  161. 
Erythroitema  parva,  Blanf .  /.  c.  p.  144. 

No.  116,  a  young  bird. 

[Shot  10th  October,  1884.    Only  bird  observed.] 

15.  Pbatincola  RUBXTEA  (L.) ;  Sharpe, I.e. p.  179;  Blanl 
/.  e.  p.  146. 

[No.  81.  Migratory ;  arriving  in  winter  and  staying  tiO 
spring. 

The  one  in  your  possession  was  shot  in  May  1884;  one 
other  I  shot  in  November  1883.] 

16.  Pbatincola  hxmfrichii  (£hr.) ;  Sharpe,  /.  c.  p.  193; 
Blanf.  /.  c,  p.  145. 

No.  50.  Two  males  and  a  female. 

Although  not  showing  quite  so  much  white  on  the  tail  as 
Abyssinian  specimens,  all  the  examples  sent  by  Mr.  Gumming 
have  the  base  of  the  tail  conspicuously  white. 

[Winter  visitant,  shot  in  November  and  March.] 

17.  Sylvia  nisoria  (Bechst.) ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  V.  p.  6  (1881) ;  Blanf.  i.e.  p.  174. 

[No.  86.  Shot  in  May;  most  probably  found  in  spring  and 
autumn.] 
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18.  Stlyia  cinerea^  Bechst. ;  Seebohm,  /.  c.  p.  8. 
No.  67.  One  specimen. 

[Migratory,  arriving  and  leaving  along  with  S.  atricapiUaJ] 

19.  SrLviA  ATRiCAPiLLA  (L.) ;  Seebohm,  /.  c.  p.  23 ;  Blanf. 
/.  c.  p.  174. 

No.  66.  Males  and  females  sent. 

[Abundant  in  the  spring,  frequenting  mostly  the  mul- 
berry-trees, which  are  in  fruit  at  this  time  of  the  year  (April 
and  May) .  It  again  visits  us  in  September  and  October,  but 
is  with  difficulty  discovered,  owing  to  its  skulking  habits,  and 
is  quite  mute.     Shot  in  April  and  November.] 

20.  Phtlloscopus  trochilus  (L.)  ;  Seebohm,  /.  c.  p.  56. 
No.  112.  Three  specimens. 

[Autumn  and  spring  visitor ;  shot  on  March  1 7th,  and  on 
September  26th,  1884.] 

21.  Phtlloscopus  tristis  (L.);  Seebohm,  /.  c.  p.  63; 
Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  180. 

[No.  89.  Migratory ;  shot  in  March  and  May.] 

22.  Phtlloscopus  rufus  (Bechst.) ;  Seebohm,  /.  c.  p.  60. 
[No.  42.  Migratory;  seen  duringi March,  April,  and  May.] 

23.  Htpolais  0B80LETA,  Scvcrtz. ;  Seebohm,  /.  c.  p.  86. 
This  rare  Warbler  was  not  represented  in  the  British 

Museum,  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  collection. 
[Only  specimen  secured,  in  November  1884.] 

24.  AcRocEPHALUS  PHRAOMiTis,  Sccbohm,  /.  c.  p.  132. 
[No.  77.     I  believe  this  bird  to  be  a  resident,  for  I  have 

fi^uently  seen  it  among  the  long  grass  that  clothes  both 
sides  of  the  river  near  its  mouth,  whilst  after  other  game. 
The  one  sent  to  the  Museum  was  shot  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1884,  among  some  grass  growing  in  a  marsh  just  outside  the 
telegraph  compound.] 

25.  AcROCEPHALUs  TURDoiDEs  (Mcycr) ;    Seebohm,  /.  c. 

p.  95. 

Acrocephalus  arundinacetts,  Blanf.  /.  c,  p.  195. 
[No.  79.  Seen  during  spring  and  autumn.] 
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26.  AcRocEPHALUS  STBXPXRUS  (V.);  Seebohm,/.  c.  p.  102; 
Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  196. 

A  carbolized  specimen. 

27.  AcBOCEPHALUS  PALX7STRI8   (Bechst.)  ;  Seebohm^  /.  c. 
p.  101 ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  197. 

[No.  43.  Migratory ;  seen  in  March  and  April.    The  one 
in  your  possession  was  shot  on  the  18th  of  March,  1884.] 

28.  TuRDUs  Musicus,  L. ;  Seebohm,  /.  c.  p.  191 ;  Blanf. 
/.  c.  p.  156. 

No.  46.  An  adnlt  specimen. 

[Migratory.     Only  one  specimen,  shot  in  March  1884.] 

29.  Erithacus    PHILOMELA    (Bcchst.) ;    Seebohm,    /.   c. 
p.  295. 

No.  82.  Three  specimens. 
[Arriving  in  autumn  and  staying  till  spring. 
I  have  shot  them  in  October  and  January,  and  one  was 
found  dead  in  a  small  date-tree  on  the  8th  of  May,  1884.] 

30.  Erithacus    outturalis    (Guerin) ;    Seebohm,    /.  c. 
p.  304. 

No.  71.  Male  and  female. 

[Migratory ;  seen  from  March  to  June,  generally  in  pairs.] 

31.  Erithacus  cyaneculus  (Wolf) ;  Seebohm,  /.  c.  p.  311. 
No.  59.  An  adult  male. 

[Migratory,  arriving  in  March;  seen  throughout  April  up 
to  the  middle  of  May.     Grcnerally  in  pairs.] 

32.  MoNTicoLA  SAZATiLis   (L.) ;  Scebohm,  t  c,  p.  313 ; 
Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  156. 

No.  61.  Adult  male ;  No.  73.  Adult  female. 
[Migratory,  arriving  in  April  and  staying  till  May. 
No.  61  was  shot  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1884,  at  Dora,  about 
twenty  miles  above  Fao. 

No.  73  was  shot  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  at  Fao.] 

33.  BuTiciLLA    MESOLEUCA    (H.   &  E.) ;    Seebohm,  /.  c. 
p.  338. 

No.  16.  An  adult  male  in  breeding-plumage.     This  is  a 
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slightly  more  eastern  locality  for  the  species  than  any  hitherto 
recorded. 

[Migratory;  seen  during  April,  May,  and  June.] 

34.  Saxicola  morio,  H.  &  E.  ;  Seebohm,  /.  c.  p.  872 ; 
Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  152. 

No.  121.  A  male  in  nearly  full  plumage,  and  a  second 
male  in  winter  dress. 

[Occurs  from  autumn  to  spring.  The  specimen  sent  was 
shot  in  October.] 

35.  Saxicola  mossta,  Licht. ;  Seebohm,  t.  c.  p.  382. 

No.  36.  An  adult  male.  This  is  a  more  easterly  locality 
than  has  hitherto  been  recorded  for  the  species. 

[Migratory.  I  have  only  observed  these  in  August  and 
September,  and  again  in  March  and  April.] 

36.  Saxicola  dbserti,  Temm. ;  Seebohm,  /.  c,  p.  883 ; 
Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  148. 

[No.  35.  Winter  visitant  from  August  to  May.] 

87.  Saxicola  melanoleuca  (Giild.) ;  Seebohm,  t.  c.  p.  885 ; 
Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  150. 
No.  127.  A  male  in  full  breeding-plumage. 
[Prom  autumn  to  spring.] 

38.  Saxicola  gbnanthb  (L.)  ;  Seebohm,  i.  c.  p.  391 ;  Blanf. 
/.  c.  p.  146. 

[No.  70.  Migratory.  To  be  found  singly  or  in  pairs 
occasionally^  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  up 
to  the  middle  of  November,  and  again  in  April  and  May.] 

89.  Saxicola  isabbllina,  Cretzschm. ;  Seebohm,  /.  c. 
p.  399 ;  BlanH  /.  c.  p.  147. 

No.  83.  Two  specimens. 

[To  be  seen  during  autumn  and  winter  and  well  into  the 
spring.  In  summer  an  occasional  bird  is  to  be  seen ;  but 
it  is  aJways  rare,  and  only  after  a  strong  N.W.  wind  has  been 
blowing  for  a  few  days.] 

40.  Ptcnonotus  leucotis   (Gould) ;  Sharpe,  op.  cit.  vi. 
p.  136;  Blanf.  i.e.  p.  218. 
An  adult  bird.    Eggs  sent. 
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[Resident.    Breeding  in  May  and  Jane,  and  laying  fron 

three  to  four  eggs.] 

41.  BuRNESiA  LEPiDA  (Blyth)  ;  Sharpe^  op,  eii.  rii.  p.  21 1. 
A  very  pale  grey  specimen  with  the  narrow  stripings  of 

B.  lepida,  but  much  more  ashy  than  any  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

[Resident.     Plentiful  among  the  small  bushes. 

Breeds  from  April  to  June^  laying  from  five  to  six  eggs.] 

42.  Argya  huttoni  (Blyth) ;  Sharpe,  /.  r.  p.  394. 
Craieropus  huttoni^  Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  203,  pi.  xiii. 

Three  specimens.  They  are  much  paler  than  typical 
A.  huttoni,  and  much  less  plainly  streaked^  besides  being 
smaller  in  size. 

[Resident.  Very  plentiful ;  breeding  throughout  April  and 
May  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  usual  number  of  eggs  is 
three.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1884>  I  took  a  nest  containing 
three  fresh  eggs.  This  is  of  rare  occurrence,  for  by  this  time 
most  nests  contain  young,  and  many  young  are  seen  flying 
about  the  bushes  attended  by  the  parent  birds.] 

43.  Lanius    minor,  Gm.;    Qadow^  Cat.  B.  Brit  Mos. 

vol.  viii.  p.  235 ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  137. 

No.  75.  An  adult  and  a  young  bird. 

[Seen  from  March  to  May,  and  again  in  August  and 
September. 

Both  those  sent  to  the  Museum  were  shot  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1881.] 

44.  Lanius  pallaz,  Finsch  ;  Oadow,  /.  c.  p.  247,  pi.  riii. 
Seems  to  me  to  come  nearest  to  a  specimen  from  Mfsof 

potamia,  obtained  by  Commander  Jones,  and  determined  by 
Dr.  Oadow  to  be  L.  fallax.  Of  the  validity  of  some  of  the 
species  of  Lanius  admitted  by  the  last-named  author  I  hare 
the  highest  doubts. 

[The  only  specimen,  secured  by  me  in  September  1884, 
unless  one  supplied  to  the  Karachi  Museum  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  but  not  identified  by  Mr.  Murray,  is  of  the 
same  species.] 
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45.  Lanius  phosnicuboides^  Severtz. ;  Gadow^  /.  c.  p.  278. 
No.  122.  Adult  male ;  No.  72.  Adult  female. 

Occurs  from  September  to  May. 

No.  72  was  shot  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  No.  122  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1884. 

46.  Lanius  nubicus,  Licht. ;  Gadow,  /.  c.  p.  282. 
No.  69.  Two  adult  birds. 

[Migratory ;  only  seen  in  March  and  April,  generally  in 
pairs.] 

47.  Lanius  aubiculatos.  Mull.;  Gadow,  /.  c.  p.  283; 
Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  138. 

No.  56.  An  adult  specimen. 

[Seasonal  visitant  in  spring  and  autumn.  Probably  breeds 
beyond  Busreh.] 

48.  Lanius  collubio,  L.  ;  Gadow,  /.  c.  p.  286 ;  Blanf.  /.  c. 
p.  137. 

No.  83.  Two  males,  one  female,  and  a  young  bird. 

[Excepting  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  and  from  June  to  August,  t.  e.  midwinter  (rainy 
season)  and  midsummer,  I  have  seen  them  throughout  the 
year. 

I  have  shot  them  on  the  5th  of  May,  1884,  in  adolescent 
stage  of  plumage,  on  the  1st  and  again  on  the  30th  of 
September,  two  young,  one  adult ;  one  adult  on  the  15th  of 
November.] 

49.  CoTiLx  BiPABiA  (L.) ;  Sharpe,  op.  cit.  x.  p.  96 ;  JBlanf. 
/.  c.  p.  216. 

^  [No.  92.  Excepting  during  December  and  January  this 
bird  is  noted  by  me  as  being  seen  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  year.] 

50.  Hibundo  bustica,  L.  ;  Sharpe,  /.  c.  p.  128 ;  Blanf.  /.  c. 
p.  215. 

Two  spd6imens  in  full  plumage. 

[I  believe  these  birds  only  leave  Fao  during  midwinter, 
t.  e.  in  December  and  January. 

•BB.  V. — VOL.  rv.  2  m 
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Breeds  in  the  huts  and  telegraph  buildings  in  March  and 
April,  and  lays  as  many  as  six  eggs.] 

51.  MoTACiLLA  ALBA,  L. ;  Sharpe,  /.  e,  p.  464;  Blanf. 
/.  c.  p.  232. 

No.  10.  A  young  bird  in  winter  plumage. 

[Begins  to  arrive  in  October  and  remains  till  end  of  April. 
Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  I  observed  a  stray  bird  in  the 
early  part  of  May  1884.] 

• 

52.  MoTACiLLA  FLAVA,  L. ;  Sharpc,  /.  e,  p.  516,  pi.  vi. 
figs.  3-5. 

Budytes  flatus ,  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  233. 

No.  34.  Two  adult  males.  Three  autumn-plumaged  bifds 
marked  113,  34  a,  34  b. 

[To  be  seen  from  September  to  May.  In  September, 
October,  April,  and  May  in  large  flocks.  The  rest  of  the 
time  small  flocks  occur  here  and  there,  but  it  is  more  often 
in  pairs.     Not  so  common  as  M.  alba."] 

53.  MoTACiLLA  FELDEGGi,  Michahelles ;  Sharpc, /.c.  p.  527, 
pi.  viii.  figs.  1-4. 

No.  55.  A  male  in  full  plumage. 

[Migratory,  appearing  and  leaving  same  time  as  M.  flora.] 

54.  Antiius  TRiviALis  (L.)  ;  Sharpe,  /,  r.  p.  543;  Blanf. 
/.  c,  p.  235. 

[No.  G5.  Migrator}'.  To  be  found  probably  in  spring  and 
autumn. 

The  one  sent  to  the  Museum  was  shot  on  the  1 2th  of 
April.] 

55.  Passer  plavicollis. 

Gymnorhis  flavicoUis  (Prankl.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  r.  p.  256. 

[Arriving  in  April ;  breeding  after  the  15th  of  May.  By 
July  all  nests  contain  young.  Begins  to  leave  again  towards 
end  of  August ;  by  end  of  September  only  a  stray  bird  is  to 
be  seen.  Nests  in  holes  in  the  date-trees,  laying  from  five  to 
six  eggs.] 
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56.  Emberiza  hortulana^  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  259. 
[No.  87.  Migratory  in  spring  and  autumn.] 

57.  Emberiza  luteola  (Sparrm.);  Hume,  Str.  F.  1879, 
p.  107. 

No.  88.  An  immature  bird.  This  species  is  not  mentioned 
by  Blanford.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Gumming  has  no  note  of 
the  specimen. 

58.  Galerita  cristata  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  240. 

[No.  22.  Resident.  Though  great  numbers  migrate  away 
in  April,  still  here  and  there  they  are  to  be  found  in  pairs, 
and  from  their  habits  apparently  breeding ;  yet  I  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  their  nests,  though  I  have 
searched  very  closely ;  neither  could  I  gain  any  information 
from  the  Arabs  whether  a  nest  had  been  seen  or  eggs  found. 
By  August  they  are  all  back  again,  accompanied  by  young 
birds.] 

59.  Caprimulgus  EUROPiEUs,  L. ;  Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  127. 
[No.  84.  From  autumn  to  spring.     An  odd  one  here  and 

there  seen  in  June  1884.] 

60.  Cyfselus  pallidus,  Shelley;  Dresser,  B.  Eur.  iv. 
p.  597,  pi.  268. 

No.  81.  Two  specimens,  agreeing  with  Egyptian  ones. 

[Migratory.  I  have  only  seen  three  specimens,  out  of 
which  I  shot  the  two  sent  to  the  Museum  in  March  1884. 
All  were  seen  singly.] 

61.  Merops  apiaster. 

Merops  apiaster,  L. ;  Blanf.  t.  c,  p.  122. 
[No.  68.  Migratory,  arriving  and  leaving  at  the  same  time 
as  3f.  agyptius.'] 

62.  Merops  iSOYPTius,  Forst. ;  Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  123. 

[No.  49.  Migratory.  In  April  and  May  large  flocks  are 
to  be  seen  migrating  north-westward  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  (Fao  side),  apparently  from  Arabia.  They  return  in 
July  and  August,  roosting  at  Fao  for  a  short  time.  Each 
pair  is  accompanied  by  their  young  at  this  time. 

Supposed  to  breed  about  Busreh.] 

2m  2 
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63.  CoRACiAS  OAR&ULA^  L. ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  125. 

[No.  29.  Migratory,  passing  over  in  large  flocks  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.  in  May.  An  occasional  bird  roosts  here  si 
this  time.  In  September  and  October  they  return,  but  in 
very  small  numbers,  and  stay  for  a  short  while. 

The  Arabs  say  they  breed  about  thirty  miles  up  the  river, 
in  holes  in  the  date-trees ;  but  though  I  have  offered  high 
rewards  for  their  eggs,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any.] 

64.  CoRACiAS  iNDiCA,  L. ;  Blanf.  /.  e.  p.  126. 
[No.  29  {iic).  Migratory. 

Only  two  specimens  seen  and  shot— one  on  the  Penian 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  (sent  to  the  Museum)  at 
Fao,  on  an  old  fort  a  short  distance  from  the  telegraph 
buildings.] 

65.  Alcedo  benoalensis,  Gm. ;  Blanf.  i.e.  p.  121. 

[No.  1.  A  young  bird,  which  I  believe  to  belong  to  A.  bem- 
galensis  rather  than  to  A.  upida.  I  was  not  careful  enough, 
apparently,  in  noticing  the  difference  between  this  bird  and 
the  specimen  I  supplied  to  the  Karachi  Museum,  which  has 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Murray  as  ** Alcedo  %$pidaj*  Probably 
both  arrive  and  stay  the  same  time,  i.  e.  from  August  to 
April. 

In  1883  the  first  bird  was  seen  on  the  Ith  of  August ; 
after  this,  up  to  April  1884,  I  saw  several  of  these  small 
Kingfishers  perched  on  the  willow  and  other  trees  oter- 
hangiug  the  creeks.  I  have  no  note  of  having  seen  them 
later  than  April.  In  1884  the  first  observed  was  on  the  11th 
of  August.] 

6G.  Halcyon  smyknensis  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  i.e.  p.  121. 

No.  2.  Arriving  and  leaving  about  same  time  as  Alctdo 
bufigalenMiM. 

[First  bird  observed  in  1883  was  on  the  2nd  of  Auguit,  and 
the  last  noted  was  on  the  4th  of  April,  1884 ;  from  this  time 
up  to  the  30th  of  July  I  have  no  note  of  having  obsened 
any.  On  the  30th  of  July  I  heard  the  bird,  and  saw  one  the 
following  day.  It  breeds,  I  believe,  above  Busreh.  I  have 
shot  young  birds  in  August.] 
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67.  CucxTLus  CANORUs^  L. ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  119. 
No.  119.  A  young  bird. 

[This  single  bird  was  shot  by  me  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1884.  I  frequently  thought  I  had  seen  Cuckoos  flying  in 
amongst  the  date-trees  during  early  morning  and  about 
sunset,  but  was  unable  to  secure  any  other  specimen,  though 
I  tried  hard.    Never  heard  any  note.] 

68.  TuRTUR  AURiTus,  Gray ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  270. 
Three  specimens. 

[Arrives  in  March,  leaving  in  September.  Breeds  in  May 
and  June,  laying  two  eggs.] 

69.    COTURNIX  COTXTRNTX  (L.). 

Cotumix  communis,  Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  278. 
A  female. 

[Arrives  in  April,  leaving  in  November.  Scarce  in  June 
and  July.] 

70.  Gallinula  chloropus  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  288. 
[Winter  visitant  from  October  to  March.] 

71.  FuLicA  ATRA,  L. ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  289. 

[No.  6.  Have  observed  the  Coot  from  October  up  to 
March.  I  shot  a  single  specimen  in  May  1884.  This  was  the 
only  bird  I  saw  during  the  two  months  March  and  April.  It 
was  in  very  poor  condition,  and,  probably  owing  to  its  weak 
state,  the  bird  was  unable  to  continue  its  flight,  and  rested, 
with  intent  to  move  forward  afker  a  day  or  so ;  but  chance 
brought  it  across  my  path,  and  I  nipped  its  intentions  in  the 
bud.] 

72.   PORZANA  PORZANA   (L.) . 

Porzana  mametta,  Dresser,  B.  Eur.  vii.  p.  267,  pi.  496. 
[No.  118.  Resident,  from  the  autumn  to  spring.] 

73.  Porzana  bailloni  (V.) ;  Dresser,  i.  c,  p.  275,  pi.  497. 
[No.  120.   Shot  in  October.     Occurs  from  autumn  to 
spring.] 
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74.  Crex  cbbx  (L.). 

Crew  praienns,  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  288. 

[The  Corn-Crake  arrives  in  April.  A  stray  bird  ia  to  Iw 
met  with  in  June  and  July.  They  begin  to  increase  in 
numbers  from  August^  but  lessen  again  towards  mid 
November.  By  the  commencement  of  December  they 
appear  to  have  all  gone.] 

75.  Ardea  cinerea^  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c,  p.  295. 
[Resident^  breeding  near  Abdulla  Bank.] 

76.  Aruea  purpurea^  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  295. 
No.  41 .  Two  young  specimens. 

[Resident^  breeding  in  March  and  April  near  Abdulla 
Bank.] 

77.  Ardetta  minuta  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c,  p.  296. 

[No.  93.  I  cannot  say  I  have  seen  this  bird  often,  as  it 
is  very  shy,  but  have  heard  its  call  throughout  spring  and 
summer  immediately  after  sunset.  The  one  sent  to  the 
Museum  was  caught  alive  in  an  old  watercourse,  where  it 
was  hiding  in  a  hole  on  one  side  of  the  embankment.] 

78.  Demieoretta  oularis,  Bosc;  Hume,  Str.  F.  1879, 
p.  114. 

No.  11.  An  adult  in  worn  grey  plumage,  and  a  second 
specimen  in  white  plumage  with  remains  of  ashy  feathers. 

79.  Demieoretta  asha. 
[No.  11.  Permanent  resident. 

In  young  birds  the  plumage  is  white,  beginning  to  change 
about  the  fifth  month,  and  by  the  eighth  month  they  have 
completed  their  ashy  plumage. 

In  April  1884,  out  of  a  consignment  of  eggs  of  D,  aska 
brought  from  the  Korscit  side,  there  were  several  hatched  in 
the  boxes  in  which  they  were  packed  ;  from  these  i  toi>k  half 
a  dozen  to  try  and  bring  up  by  hand.  With  grc*at  trouble  I 
succeeded  with  three,  feeding  them  with  finely  chopped 
mudfish  (Gobius  riridipunctaius  and  G,  poi^ntma).  They 
became   quite   domesticated,    and  would   fly  all   a^mut    the 
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place^  retnmmg  three  times  a  day  regularly  for  their  meals. 
It  was  quite  amusing  to  watch  their  return  from  their 
rambles^  seldom  arriving  together ;  those  first  home  always 
appeared  glad  when  the  later  ones  arrived^  advancing  to  meet 
them  at  a  half  flying  run  with  open  wings^  cawing  a  sort  of 
welcome^  and  when  they  met  there  would  be  a  deal  of  bow- 
ing and  scraping  and  a  little  dance^  partaken  in  by  the  new 
arrivals;  then  they  would  run  off  to  their  roosting-place^ 
where  a  second  performance  would  be  gone  through  by  the 
whole  company,  a  sort  of  "  all  hands  round  "  ! 

They  all  came  to  an  unfortunate  end.  The  Arabs  con- 
sider these  birds  a  great  delicacy  as  an  article  of  food^  and 
unfortunately  all  my  birds  one  after  the  other  fell  victims  to 
the  Arab  sportsman.  As  each  was  shot^  the  rest  appeared  to 
mourn  their  loss  greatly ;  for  all  through  the  night  at  intervals 
they  would  give  a  single  caw^  repeated  on  each  occasion  four 
or  five  times.  The  next  day  they  refused  their  food  till  late 
in  the  day  and  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  telegraph  buildings 
for  two  or  three  days^  after  which  they  gained  confidence  and 
went  out  on  their  former  excursions.    All  met  the  same  fate.] 

80.  Herodias  garzetta  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  396. 

[No.  110.  Besident.  Supposed  to  breed  near  Abdulla 
Bank.] 

81.  Ardea  comata^  Pall. 

Ardea  ralloides,  Dresser,  B.  Eur.  vi.  p.  251. 
[No.  32.  Besident.     Supposed  to  breed  in  same  localities 
as  Demiegretta  gularisi] 

82.    BUBULCUS^IBIS,  Bp. 

Ardea  ibis,  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  296. 

[No.  60.  Besident.  Supposed  to  J^reed  in  the  same 
localities  as  Demiegretta  gularis."] 

83.  Nycticorax  griseus  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  296. 

[Nos.  18,  20.  Arriving  in  October  and  leaving  in  May. 
One  or  two  large  flocks  frequent  the  same  clump  of  date- 
trees  yearly.] 
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84.  Glareola  pratincola  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  282. 

No.  78.  Three  specimeiiB^  an  adult  and  two  young. 

[Migratory.  The  adult  was  shot  on  the  24th  of  April, 
and  the  two  young  birds  on  September  8rd^  1884.  The  only 
specimens  seen.] 

85.   ^OIALITIS  DUBIA  (ScOp.). 

/Egialitis  curanica,  Dresser,  B.  Eur.  yii.  p.  491 «  pi.  524. 

[No.  47.  One  specimen.  Only  two  birds  oUserred,  one 
of  which  was  shot  by  my  brother  on  the  19th  of  March^ 
when  he  was  staying  with  me  at  Fao  for  a  couple  of  months. 
I  think  they  must  be  more  common ;  but  I  have  not  noticed 
any  others.] 

86.  Charadrius  geoffroyi^  Wagl. 
jEgialitis  geoffirayi,  Dresser,  /.  c.  p.  475,  pi.  521. 

[No.  62.  One  specimen.  Winter  visitant.  The  one  sent 
to  you  was  shot  on  the  9th  of  March,  1884.] 

87.  ToTANUs  CANESCENS  (Gm.) ;  Dresser,  B.  Eur.  riii. 
p.  178,  pi.  570. 

[No.  104.  Winter  visitant.] 

88.  ToTANus  CALiDRis  (L.) ;  Blsuf.  /.  c.  p.  285. 
Nos.  114,  116. 

[Winter  visitant.     Shot  in  November  and  December.] 

89.  Terekia  ciNEREA  (Giild.) ;  Blanf.  /.  e.  p.  283. 

[No.  115.  Winter  visitant.     One  specimen;  shot  on  the 
11th  of  September,  1884.] 

90.  NuMENivs  PHJCOPUs  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  286. 
Winter  visitant. 

[No.  80.  Arriving  in  July  and  leaving  in  March.] 

91.    NUMENIUS  ARQVATA  (L.). 

[No.  96.  The  same  as  the  preceding.] 

92.  Oallinaoo  major  (Gm.) ;  Blauf.  /.  c.  p.  282. 

No.  74.  Two  specimens. 

[Migratory.     Seen  only  in  April  188k] 
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93.  Htdrochelidon  htbridji  (Pall.) ;  Blanf.  t,  c.  p.  294. 
No.  105.  In  winter  plamage. 

[Besident  tbroughout  the  year.] 

94.  Sterna  baundersi^  Hume^  Str.  F.  1877^  p.  326. 

No.  52.  An  adult  and  an  immature  skin,  both  bearing  out 
the  characters  given  by  Mr.  Hume  for  the  species. 

[Resident^  breeding  near  AbduUa  Bank^  Turkish  Arabia.] 

95.  Sterna  anolica^  Mont. ;  Dresser,  B.  Eur.  yiii.  p.  295^ 
pi.  585. 

[No.  13.  Besident.  Breeding  in  the  vicinity,  on  both  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  sides.] 

96.  Spatula  cltpeata  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  301. 

[No.  97.  Winter  visitant,  arriving  in  September  and 
leaving  in  March.  The  one  sent  to  the  Museum  was  ob- 
tained during  the  current  year  by  my  collector,  at  Fao.] 

97.  QuERQUEDULA  ciRCiA  (L.) ;  Blanf.  /.  c,  p.  301. 
[Nos.  40,  101.  Winter  visitant,  from  September  to  March. 
No.  40,  shot  on  the  13th  of  March,  1884. 

No.  101,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1884.] 

98.  PoDicEPs  MINOR  (Gm.) ;  Blanf.  /•  c.  p.  304. 
[Arrives  in  September,  leaving  in  February.] 

99.  PoDiCEPs  CRisTATUs  (L.) ;  Blauf.  /.  c.  p.  304. 

[No.  117.  Winter  visitant.  The  only  bird  shot  by  me  was 
procured  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1884. 

I  believe  I  saw  a  Grebe  just  oflF  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
January,  1884,  when  paying  a  visit  to  the  Pelicans'  nests.] 


XLVII. — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Bushire,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  By  B.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 
&c..  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

Following  closely  on  the  interesting  collections  sent  by 
Mr.  Gumming,  as  recorded  in  the  foregoing  paper,  the 
Museum  has  received  a  valuable  consignment  from  Mr.  A. 
J.   V.  Palmer,  from  Bushire.       Most  of  the  species  are 
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recorded  by  Mr.  Blanford^  but  Hypocolius  ampelinus  and 
Emberiza  cinerea  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  list  of  the 
specimens  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Cumming's 
collection. 

1.  Circus  macbubus  (6m.) ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
i.  p.  67;  Blanf.  East.  Persia^  ii.  p.  110. 

Two  specimens.    Bushire^  April  1885.    One  is  a  male  in 
full  plumage. 

2.  Cebchneis  tinnunculus  (L.)  ;  Sharpe^  /.  c.  i.  p.  425. 
Tinnuncultis  alaudarius,  Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  105. 

Bushire^  March  1885.     An  interesting  specimen^  in  full 
change  to  the  adult  plumage  of  the  male. 

3.  ScoFs  oiu^  Scop.;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  ii.  p.  47;  Blanf.  t.  c. 
p.  115. 

Three  specimens.     Bushire,   March   1885.    One  female 
was  shot  among  some  broken  cliffs  on  the  seashore. 

4.  Oriolus  oalbula^  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  219. 

Male  and  female.     Bushire,  April  1885.     Shot  in  row  of 
date-trees. 

5.  Hypocolius   ampelinus,   Bp. ;    Sharpe,    Cat.    B.   iii. 
p.  316. 

Male.     Bushire,  April  20,  1885. 

This  species  was  not  met  with  by  Mr.  Blanford  during 
his  travels  in  Persia. 

6.  Muscicapa  orisola,  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  143. 

An  adult  male.     Bushire,  April  12,  1885.     Shot  in  open 
field. 

7.  Muscicapa  atricapilla,  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  143. 

An  adult  male.     Bushire,  April  1885.     Shot  in  a  garden. 

8.  Fratincola  hemprichi  (Ebr.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c,  p.  145. 

a,  b,  (J  ?  ad.    Bushire,  March  7,  1885.     Shot  near  old 
wall  on  castor-oil  tree. 

c.  f  ad.     Bushire,  March  28,  1885.     Shot  on  grape-rine. « 
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9.  Sylvia  atricafilla^  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c,  p.  174. 

(J.  Bushire^  April  1885.  Shot  in  hedge  round  grape- 
vine. 

10.  Sylvia  curruca  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  175. 
Adult.     Bushire^  April  1885. 

11.  Sylvia  affinis,  Blyth;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  176. 

An  adult  specimen^  of  which  the  label  has  been  lost. 
Mr.  Blanford  mentions  a  specimen  which  he  obtained  in 
Persia  as  being  probably  of  this  species^  and  there  is  now  no 
doubt  of  its  occurrence  in  Southern  Persia. 

12.  Sylvia  familiaris^  M^n^tr. ;  Seebohm^  Cat.  B.  v. 
p.  36. 

Aedon  familiaris,  Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  210. 

Bushire^  April  1885. 

A  male  and  female  were  obtained^  with  nests  and  eggs. 

13.  Phylloscofus  rufus,  Bechst.;  Seebohm^  op.  cit,  v. 
p.  60. 

Phylloscopus  colly bita,  V. ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  181. 
Adult.     Bushire  (no  date) . 

Mr.  Seebohm  has  examined  this  specimen  and  considers  it 
to  be  true  P.  rufus. 

14.  TuRDUs  Musicus^  L. ;  Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  156. 

a.  $  ad.     Bushire^  Jan.  23^  1885. 

b.  ?  ad.     Bushire,  Feb.  16,  1885. 

15.  TuRDUs  ATRiouLARis,  Tcmm. ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  158. 
Two  females.     Bushire,  Feb.  16,  1885. 

Adult  female.     Bushire,  March  2,  1885. 

One  of  the  February  specimens  shows  a  good  deal  of  the 
black  on  the  throat,  while  in  the  March  specimens  the  full 
plumage  is  nearly  assumed. 

16.  Erithacus  outturalis  (Guer.) ;  Seebohm,  op,  cit,  v. 
p.  304. 

Cossypha  {Irania)  guUuralis,  Blanf.  /.  c,  p.  161. 

An  adult  male.     Bushire,  April  1,  1885.     Shot  in  garden. 
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17.  Erithacits  ctanecula  (Wolf) ;  Seebohm,  op.  cU.  ?. 
p.  811. 

?  Cyanecula  wolfi,  Blanf .  /.  c.  p.  169. 
An  adult  male.     Bushire^  March  28, 1885. 
Mr.  Blanford  did  not  obtain  this  species,  and  Mr.  Dresser 
was  inclined  to  doubt  its  occurrence  in  Persia. 

18.  RuTiciLLA  PHCBNicuRA  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  163. 

a.  ^  ad.    Bushire,  Feb.  25, 1885. 

b,  c.  2  act-     Bushire,  March  5,  1885. 
d.  S  ad.     Bushire,  April  18,  1885. 

This  species  is  now  satisfactorily  recogniied  as  firaoi 
Southern  Persia.  Mr.  Blanford  doubtfully  identified  a 
female  specimen  from  Shiraz  as  belonging  to  the  CommoD 
Redstart  (/.  c),  but  Mr.  Palmer  has  now  sent  me  two  pairs. 

19.  RuTiciLLA  ERTTHRONOTA  (Evcrsm.) ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  167. 
A  male.  Bushirc,  Jan.  27,  1885. 

20.  MoNTicoLA  CYANUS  (L.) ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  155. 

a.  6  ad.  Bushire,  March  9,  1885.  Shot  on  wall  of  old 
ruin  near  a  village. 

b.  $    ad.     Bushire,  March  16,  1885.    Shot  in  raFines. 

c.  $  ad.     Shot  in  garden,  April  1,  1885. 

21.  MoNTicoLA  SAXATiLis  (L.)  ;  Blsuf.  /.  c.  p.  156. 

An  adult  male.  Bushire,  March  25,  1865.  Shot  near  an 
old  grape-vine. 

22.  Saxicola  isabellina^  Riipp. ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  147. 
One  specimen.     Bushirc  (no  date). 

23.  Saxicola  deserti,  IlUpp. ;  Blanf.  /.  r.  p.  148. 
A  male.     Bushire,  March  16,  1885. 

2k  Saxicola  morio,  II.  &  E. ;  Blanf.  /.  r.  p.  152. 
Males.     Bushirc,  March  13  and  26,  1885. 

25.  Burnesia  lepida  (Blyth) ;  Sharpe,  op.  eii.  x.  p.  211. 
Drymaca  gracilis,  Blanf.  /.  e.  p.  206. 
Male.   IJushirc,  Feb.  0,  1885. 

Agrees  with  the  Persian  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Blan* 
ford,  and  not  with  the  true  B,  gracilis  of  Palestine. 
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26.  Lanius  collurio,  L.  ;  filanf.  /.  c.  p.  137. 
a.  S    specimen.     Bushire^  April  20,  1885. 

27.  Lanius  auriculatus,  Miill.;  Blanf.  t,  c.  p.  138. 
An  adult  bird.    Bushire  April,  1885. 

28.  HiRUNDo  RU8TICA,  L. ;  Sharpe,    op.  cit.  x.  p.  128; 
Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  215. 

Bushire  (no  date).     ''Two  specimens  with  eggs." 

29.  HiRUNDO  RUFULA,  Tcmm. ;  Sharpe,  op.  cit.  x.  p.  128; 
Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  215. 

Two  specimens.    Bushire  (no  date).     ''  With  eggs.'' 

30.  MoTACiLLA  ALBA^  L. ;    Sharpc^  op.  cit.  x.   p.  457; 
Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  232. 

Male  and  female.     Bushire,  Feb.  1885. 

31.  MoTACiLLA  FLAVA,  L. ;    Sharpc^  op.  cit.  x.  p.  516; 
Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  233. 

Two  males.     Bushire,  April  4,  1885.     Shot  in  corn-field. 
Adult  birds  of  the  ordinary  form  {cf.  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  680). 

32.  Anthus  campestris  (L.) ;  Blanf.  t.  c.  p.  237. 
Male.     Bushire,  March  1885. 

33.  Alauda  ARVENSis,  L. ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  239. 
Female.     Bushire,  Jan.  27,  1885. 

The  eastern  pale  form,  which  is  found  in  Palestine. 

34.  Melanocorypha  bimaculata  (M^n^tr.);  Blanf.  t.c. 
p.  244. 

Female.    Bushire,  Jan.  27,  1885. 

35.  Gtmnorhis  flavicollis  (Frankl.) ;  Blanf.  /.  c,  p.  256. 
Male  and  female.    Bushire,  April  1885. 

36.  Ehberiza  miliaria,  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  257. 

Two  males.  Bushire,  Feb.  25,  1885. — Male.  Bushire^ 
March  2,  1885. 

All  three  specimens  belong  to  the  paler  eastern  form 
which  is  found  in  Persia. 

87.  Emberiza  cinerea,  Strickl. 

Female.     Bushire,  March  27,  1885. 

Apparently  a  young  female  of  the  previous  year,  as  the 
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whole  under  surface  is  pale  yellow^  with  blackish  spots  on 
the  throat.    New  to  Persia. 

38.  Emberiza  hortulana^  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  259. 
Male.     Bushire,  April  10,  1885. 

89.  Emberiza  melanocephala  (Scop.) ;  Blauf.  /.  c.  p.  260. 
Two  males.     Biishire^  April  14,  1885.     Shot  on  bcdgv  in 
corn-field. 

40.  Cypselus  apus  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  129. 
One  specimen.     Bushire  (no  date  given). 

41.  Merops  agyptius,  Forsk.;  Blanf.  t.c.  p.  123. 
Two  males.     Bushire,  April  13  and  18,  1885. 

42.  Merops  apiaster,  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  122. 
One  specimen.     Bushire,  April  13, 1885. 

43.  CoRACiAS  garrvla,  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  125. 

One  specimen.    Bushire,  April  2, 1885.    Shot  off  a  cotton- 
bush  in  the  open  field. 

44.  Upupa  epops,  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  130. 

Male.    Bushire,  Feb.  19,  1885. — Female.    Bushire,  March 
G,  1885. 

*15.  CucuLUS  CANOKus,  L. ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  119. 
Several  s()ccimens.     Bushire,  April  1885. 

a,  Male.     April  IG.     Shot  iu  cotton-bushes. 

b.  Male.     April  IG.     Shot  among  the  date-trees. 

46.  Ammopekdix  bonhami  ((tray);  Blanf.  t.c.  p.  275. 
Male.     Bushire,  Jan.  27,  1885. — Female.     Bushire,  Feb. 

13,  1885. 

47.  Caccabis  ciiukar,  Gray  ;  Blauf.  /.  c.  p.  275. 
Male.     Bushire,  Feb.  10,  1883. 

48.  Gallinvla  culoropus,  L.  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  288. 
One  8i)ecimcn.     Bushire,  April  1885. 

49.  Ardea  purpurea,  L.  ;  Blanf  /.  c.  p.  2^5. 
Adult.     Bushire,  1885. 
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50.  Ardea  MiNUTAy  L. ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  296. 

Adult.     Bushire,  March  16,  1885. — ^Adult  female.     Ba- 
shire,  April  1885. 

51.  Ardea  comata.  Pall.;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  296,  note  to  A. 
ffularis. 

Two  specimens.     Bushire,  April  1885. 

52.  Nycticorax  oriseus  (L.)  ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  296. 
Female.     Bushire,  April  24,  1885. 

53.  PoDicEPs  CRISTATUS,  L. ;  Blanf.  /.  c.  p.  304. 
Female.     Bushire,  January  1885. 


XLVIII.— ^  List  of  the  Birds  obtained  by  Mr.  Henry  Whitely 
in  British  Guiana.     By  Osbert  Salvin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

(Plate  XII.) 

[Continued  from  p.  181,  and  concluded.] 

Since  the  last  portion  of  this  paper  was  published  {antea, 
p.  181),  Mr.  Whitely  has  again  returned  to  England,  after  a 
stay  of  about  twelve  months  on  the  Carimang  River,  during 
which  time  he  made  another  extensive  collection  of  bird-skins, 
and  having  brought  them  home  with  him,  he  has  submitted 
them  to  us  for  examination. 

Mr.  Whitely's  collecting-ground  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
loop  of  the  river  indicated  in  his  Map  published  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1884  (Proc.  R.  G.  S.  1884, 
p.  488),  as  lying  a  little  to  the  westward  of  61°  W.  long., 
and  elevated  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  point 
he  ascended  a  mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river, 
having  precipitous  sides  like  those  of  Roraima,  but  of  con- 
siderably less  elevation  than  the  far-famed  mountains.  Its 
features  Mr.  Whitely  describes  as  follows  : — '^  Twek-quay,  as 
the  mountain  is  called,  is  similar  to  Roraima,  and  is  situated 
about  50  miles  distant  from  it,  in  a  N.N.W.  direction, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Carimang  River,  below  the 
junction  of  the  Aruima.     The  mountain  is  not  so  high  as 
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Boraima^  but  is  of  similar  form^  flat-topped^  with  vertical 
walls^  and  with  a  long  sloping  talus  from  the  foot  of  the  walls 
to  the  savanna  country  below.  It  differs  from  Roraima 
in  being  wooded  at  the  summit  and  in  the  foot-slope  at  one 
part  giving  a  comparatively  easy  access  to  the  top.  A  further 
difference  is  in  the  drainage  of  the  summit.  On  Roraima 
the  water  falls  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau^  forming  mag- 
nificent  cascades  in  the  rainy  season.  On  Twek-quay  there 
are  no  waterfalls^  and  the  water  drains  off  by  a  cavity  of  great 
depth  in  the  middle  of  the  plateau.''  (Proc.  R.  G.  S.  1886, 
p.  453.) 

Though  of  much  lower  elevation  than  the  forests  of 
the  slopes  of  Roraima^  the  woods  of  the  summit  of  Twek- 
quay  have  yielded  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  upland  species  of 
birds  hitherto  only  known  from  Roraima.  We  thus  find  in 
the  present  collection  Thirdus  roraima,  Microcerculua  ustu- 
latus,  Basileuterus  roraima,  Setophaga  castdneocapitla,  Hyto- 
philus  sdateri,  Calliste  whitleyi,  Myiobius  roraima,  Chloro' 
pipo  uniformis,  Lathria  streptophora,  Pipreola  whitelyi,  SynaU 
laxis  adusta,  and  Atdacorhamphus  whitelyanua. 

It  is  evident  from  this  list  that  the  bird-fauna  of  this 
mountain  is  but  an  extension  of  that  of  Roraima,  as^  indeed, 
a  glance  at  the  map  would  lead  us  to  expect,  it  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  mountain  system.  The  rest  of  the  collec- 
tion obtained  on  the  lower  grounds  consists  mainly  of  speci- 
mens of  species  already  recorded  in  the  preceding  list.  The 
additions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.    EUCOMETIS  OLEAOINEA,  sp.  n. 

?  .  Oleaginea ;  fronte,  capitis  lateribus  et  gula  cinereis ;  cor- 
pore  subtus  medialiter  aurantiaco-oleagineo ;  alis  nigri- 
canti-fuscis ;  remigibus  cincreo,  secundariis  oleagineo 
extus  limbatis  ;  cauda  nigricanti-fusca ;  rostro  corneo, 
maudibula  ad  apicem  pauUo  pallidiore;  pedibus  plumbeis. 
Long,  tota  7*75,  alae  3'5,  caudae  rectr.  med.  3*5,  rectr. 
lat.  3'0,  tarsi  1*1,  rostri  a  rictu  0*8. 

Hab.    Twek-quay    Mountain,    Carimang    River,   British 
Guiana  {Whitely), 

Obs,  E,  cassini  affinis,  sed  rostro  robusto,  dorso  toto  olea- 
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gineo  uec  fusco-nigricante^  alis  extus  oleagineis  &c.  facile 
distingueuda. 

Of  this  species  Mr.  Whitely  unfortunately  obtaiued  only  a 
female  specimen^  so  that  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  male 
exhibits  brighter  colours.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  any 
species  known  to  me^but  apparently  allied  to  E.  cassini — itself 
an  aberrant  species  of  Eucometis  {cf,  Biol.  Centr.-Am.,  Aves, 
i.  p.  307).  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture  as  to  the  affinities 
of  E.  oleagineay  the  sexes  would  not  differ  materially  in 
coloration. 

2.  Rhynchocyclus  meoacephalds  (Sw.). 
Tyrannula  megacephala,  Sw.  Orn.  Draw.  pi.  47. 
Rhynchocyclus  megacephalus,  Scl.  Cat.  Am.  B.  p.  221. 
Carimang  River. 

These  specimens  agree  with  others  from  Pebas  in  the 
Amazons  valley,  which  stand  in  our  collection  under  this  name 
(cf.  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  p.  978 ;  1873,  p.  280). 

3.  PioNus  vioLACEus  (Bodd.). 

Pionus  violaceus,  Scl.  Cat.  Am.  B.  p.  355. 
Carimang  River.     Many  specimens. 

4.   MiCRASTUR  MIRANDOLLII   (Schi.). 

Micrastur  mirandoUii,  Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  p.  365 
Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  76. 

Carimang  River. 

A  species  originally  described  from  a  Guiana  specimen,  and 
since  traced  to  the  Amazons  valley  and  the  State  of  Panama. 

5.  AcciPiTER  TiNus  (Lath.). 

Accipiter  tinus,  Gray,  Gen.  B.  i.  pi.  10 ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  139. 
Carimang  River. 

6.  Ardbtta  exilis  (Gm.). 

Ardetta  exilis,  Baird,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  Water  B.  N.  Am. 
i.  p.  72. 

Carimang  River. 

A  well-known  North-American  species,  also  found  in 
Brazil.  
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Besides  the  species  just  mentioned  Mr.  Whitely  obtAined 
several  pairs  of  Lathria  streptophora  (Ibis,  1884,  p.  448 
pi.  14),  the  female  of  which  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

Lathria  sTRSPTOPHoaA. 

$  man  similis,  sed  torque  cerricali  rosaceo  nullo,  crisso 
pallide  castaneo  nee  rosaceo  differt  * 

Several  pairs  of  Pipreola  whitelyi  (Ibis,  1884,  p.  449> 
are  also  in  the  collection,  the  male  being  previously  unknown. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  the  male  and  figuriog 
specimens  of  both  sexes  of  this  beautiful  bird. 

Pipreola  whitelti.     (Plate  XII.) 

i  supra  olivaceus,fronte,  superciliis  et  torque  ccrvicali  postico 
aurantiacis ;  subtus  cinereus,  plaga  magna  pectoral  i  lirte 
coccinea  ntrinque  in  ochraceum  transeunte ;  crisso  rufes- 
ccnte;  alis  et  cauda  nigricanti-fuMris,  cxtus  saturato 
ochraceo-brunneo  limbatis  ;  rostro  corallino-rubro ; 
pedibus  pallide  rubris.  Long,  tota  7*0,  al«  3*6,  caods 
2*7,  rostri  a  rictu  0*75,  tarsi  0-85. 

Hab.    Roraima    (alt    6000    ft.),    Twek-quay   Mt.    (alt. 

3000  ft.)- 

The  male  of  this  fine  form  turns  out  to  be  quite  differrnt 
from  any  species  hitherto  described,  and  can  be  compami 
with  advantage  with  none  of  them.  The  ashy  under  plumage, 
with  its  distinct  scarlet  breast-spot,  serves  to  distinguish  it 
at  once  from  all  its  congeners. 


I  have  also  to  notice  that  Mr.  Whitely  obtained  a  male  of 
the  Discura  left  undetermined  in  the  previous  list.  It  pruves 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  Brazilian  D.  hngicaudaia.  The 
specimen  was  shot  on  the  Carimang  River. 


It  is  further  necessary  to  make  two  corrections  in  the 
foregoing  list. 

Phonipara  pvmosa,  no.  119,  turns  out  to  be  identical  with 
Amaurvspiza  unicoior  of  Cabanis,  and  our  specimens  are 
inseparable  from  others  from  Peniambuco  (Forbes).  This 
species  must  therefore  8taud  as  follows  : — 
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Amaurospiza  unicolor^  Cab. 

Phonipara  fumasa,  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x.  p.  396 ;  Salr. 
Ibis,  1885,  p.  215. 

Phamipara  phaoptila,  Salr.  &  Godm.  Ibis,  1881,  p.  445. 

Paroaria  oularis.  Cab. 

Paroaria  nigrigewjfSy  Salv.  Ibis,  1885,  p.  215. 

I  seem  to  have  wrongly  identified  Mr.  Whitelj's  specimens 
with  P.  fiigrigewjfs.  They  should  be  referred  to  P.  gularis. 
The  true  P.  nigrigenya  is  a  Venezuelan  bird,  and  has  a  black 
patch  behind  the  eye  and  a  wholly  red  throat. 


SUMMARY. 

Before  comparing  the  birds  of  Guiana  with  those  of  the 
chief  portions  of  America  bearing  some  relationship  to 
them,  it  seenw  nec«.8ary  to  eliminate  the  migratory  species 
and  also  the  sea-birds  from  our  consideration.  Thus  we 
have : — 

Total  number  of  species  in  the  Guiana  list  .       625 

Less  migratory  species 29 

sea-birds 7 

—  36 

Remainder  for  comparison    .     .  589 

These  589  species  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

1.  Amazons  valley,  including  that  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

Total  number  of  Guiana  species  found  in 

the  Amazons  valley 377 

Less  migratory  species 17 

sea-birds 4 

—  21 

356 
or  60^  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  species. 

To  enumerate  the  birds  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 

2n2 
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Peru,  and  Bolivia  which  belong  more  properly  to  the  valleys 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazons  rather  than  to  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  assigned  would  be  a  very  complicated 
undertaking  and  in  many  cases  not  at  present  possible  ;  but 
I  estimate  roughly  that  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  species 
common  to  Guiana  and  the  Amazons  region  do  not  extend 
beyond  their  limits.  Amongst  these  are  several  peculiar 
forms  which  show  the  close  connection  subsisting  between 
the  two  countries*  The  following  genera  are  thus  re- 
stricted : — Xenopipo,  Neopipa,  PhcmicocercuSy  Xipkolena, 
Hamatoderus,  Gymnocephalus,  Gymnoderas,  Rhopoferpe, 
Topaza,  Uro^falba,  Derqptyus,  Nothocrax^  Mitua,  Opisthoco^ 
mus  and  Psophia. 

2.  Venezuela^  including  Trinidad. 

Total  number  of  Guiana  species  found  in 

Venezuela 176 

Less  migratory  species 10 

sea-birds 0 

—         10 

166 
or  about  27^  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  species. 

The  ornithology  of  Venezuela  has  been  less  systematically 
worked  than  many  other  parts  of  South  America,  and  for 
this  reason,  doubtless,  the  number  of  birdis  of  the  Guian 
list  found  in  Venezuela  does  not  exceed  176. 

The  number  of  species  peculiar  to  Guiana  and  Venezuela 
seems  to  be  quite  small,  I  can  only  recognize  6  or  7;  of 
these  Chasmorhynchtis  variegatiks  and  Thyr&rhina  schomiurgki 
are  the  most  important. 

But  there  is  another  Venezuelan  element  that  must  mot  be 
overlooked — ^that  is,  the  evident  relationship  of  a  few  of  the 
endemic  Guiana  species  to  allied  forms  of  Venezuela  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  parts  of  America.  Of  these  I  may  mention 
Turdus  roraima,  Chlorophonia  roraima,  Calliste  whitelyi^ 
Brachygalba  lugubris,  and  Aulacorhamphus  whiielyanus. 
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S.  Colombia. 

Total  number  of  Guiana  species  found  in 

Colombia 210 

Less  migratory  species 15 

sea-bird 1 

—  16 

or  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  species. 

Amongst  the  210  species  there  is  hardly  one  that  indicates 
any  special  connection  between  Guiana  and  Colombia,  as 
regards  their  birds,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  neighbouring 
Andean  countries. 

4.  Ecuador. 

Total  number  of  Guiana  species  found  in 

Ecuador 227 

Less  migrants 10 

sea-birds 2 

—  12 

215 
or  about  36^  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  birds. 

As  in  the  case  of  Colombia,  hardly  any  species  can  be  said 

to  be  peculiar  to  Guiana  and  Ecuador,  but  there  are  a  number 

of  the  birds  included  in  the  latter  country  which  belong  more 

probably  to  the  Amazons  valley.     This  fact  has  served  to 

unduly  raise   the  percentage   of   Guiana  species  found  in 

Ecuador. 

5.  Peru. 

Total  number  of  Guiana  species  found  in 

Peru 307 

Less  migrants 21 

sea-birds 7 

—        28 

279 
or  about  47^  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  birds. 
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The  ornithology  of  Pent  haa  been  recently  ezmmined 
with  great  care^  and  the  results  given  in  M.  Tacianowski't 
'  Omithologie  du  P^rou/  We  thus  find  807  of  oar  Guiana 
birds  also  meutioned  as  inhabitants  of  Pem^  and  of  these  44 
are  also  found  in  North  America.  This  leaTcs  263  of  more  or 
less  restricted  range>  or  about  46^  per  cent,  of  the  Guiana 
total  less  the  widely  ranging  species  and  migrants.  This 
number  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Peruvian  list 
contains  a  great  number  of  birds  belonging  strictly  to  the 
Amazons  valley. 

There  seems  to  be  no  species  peculiar  to  Peru  and  Guiaaa 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Amazons  valley  or  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador  or  Colombia.  But  some  of  the  endemic  Guiana 
species  find  their  near  relations  in  these  Andean  countries. 

Taking  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  together,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  what  relation  there  exists  between  Guiana 
and  their  more  mountainous  parts,  we  find  that  the  following 
species  arc  found  in  both  countries,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Amazons  valley: — Sutophaga  reriicaits, 
Caiiiste  niffricincta,  Pyranga  ardens,  Zonotrichia  pUeaia,  Ock* 
thaca  setophagoides,  Coniopus  ardesiacu9,  Colomba  albilimrata. 

And  the  following  genera  are  represented  in  both  districts 
by  allied  species : — Tardus,  Basiltuterus,  Diglossa,  Chloro- 
phonia,  Buarremon,  Caiamenia,  Piprites,  Piprrola,  Htliodoxa, 
Peiasophora,  the  species  of  neither  couutr}'  being  found  in 
the  intermediate  lowlands. 

6.  Bolivia. 

Total   number  of  Guiana   birds   found    in 

Bolivia 102 

Less  migrants 2 

sea-birds 0 

—  2 

100 
or  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  birds. 

Of  the  endemic  Guiana  sjiecies  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
BaHleuterus  roraimm,   B.   mesoitums,    Setophaga  castanem- 
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capilla,  and  Buarremon  persanatus  all  have  their  nearest 
allies  in  Boliyia^  and  that  Butto  mnicolor  has  been  recorded 
from  the  two  countries  alone. 


7.  S.E.  AND  Centkal  Bka£IL. 

Total  number  of   Guiana  birds  found  in 

S.E.  and  Central  Brazil 214 

Less  migrants 17 

sea-birds 6 

—  23 

191 
or  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  birds. 

The  following  species  have  only  been  recorded  from 
Guiana  and  Brazil: — Atticora  meUmoleuca,  Sycalis  citrina, 
Plaiyrhynchus  mystaceus,  Lochmiai  nematura,  Discura  longi' 
Cauda,  and  Dromococcyx  pavoninus. 

Cotile  fucata,  too,  is  a  Brazilian  species,  but  is  also  found 
in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

8.  Argentine  Republic. 

Total  number  of  Guiana  birds  found  in  the 

Argentine  Republic 25 

Less  migrants 2 

sea-birds 0 

—  2 

23 
or  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  birds. 

A  few  widely-ranging  species  of  the  following  families 
make  up  the  above  23  species,  viz. : — Mniotiltidse,  Yireonidse, 
Hirundinidae,  Tyrannidae,  Dendrocolaptidae,  Cypselidae,  Alce- 
dinidae^Cuculidae,  Strigidae,  Accipitridae,  Ciconiidse^Plataliidae, 
Anatidae.  CotUe  fucata  (also  found  in  Brazil)  is  the  only 
species  of  somewhat  restricted  range  occurring  in  Guiana  and 
also  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
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9.  Centiul  America  and  Mexico. 
Total  number  of  Guiana  birds  found  in 

Central  America  and  Mexico      ...  196 

Less  migrants 27 

sea-birds 6 

—  33 

163 

or  about  27^  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  birds. 

These  163  Central-American  birds  are  almost  all  found 
in  the  intermediate  countries,  Venezuela,  or  Colombia,  f>o 
that  Guiana  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  special  n*lation- 
ship  to  Central  America.  The  only  point  that  occurs  to  me 
in  this  connection  is  the  affinitv  of  the  newlv  described  Etico* 
metis  oleaginea  to  E.  cassini,  a  bird  of  Southern  Central 
America  and  the  northern  part  of  Colombia,  no  allied  species 
being  found  in  the  intermediate  country. 

10.  West  Indies. 

Total  number  of  Guiana  birds  found  in  the 

West  Indies 52 

Less  migrants 23 

sea-birds 6 

—  29 

23 

or  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  birds. 

As  there  arc  no  s{)ecies  common  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Guiana  exclusively,  this  small  |>crcentage  of  common  renident 
species  of  wide  range  shows  that  the  connection  between 
Guiana  and  the  West  Indies  is  very  slight  indeed. 

11.  North  America. 
Total   num)>er  of   (luinna   binis   found   in 

North  America 61 

Less  migrants 29 

sea-birds 5 

—  34 

27 

or  about  1^  per  cent,  of  the  589  (iiiiana  birds. 
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These  27  species  indude  wide-ranging  species  soch  as 
Milvulus  tyrannus,  Ceryle  americana,  Chamapelia  passerina, 
and  Striges  (2),  Accipitres  (6),  Herodiones  (8)^  Ciconiidse  (2), 
Plataliidse  (2)^  Phoenicopteridse  (1)^  Ballidse  (2),  none  of 
them  calling  for  special  comment. 

12.  Sfecies  endemic  in  Guiana. 

Total  number 92 

or  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  589  Guiana  species. 

These  92  species  include  birds  not  onlj  of  the  mountain 
ranges  but  also  of  the  lowlands,  and  comprise  chiefly  Passeres 
(61) ;  but  the  following  orders  are  also  represented : — Macro- 
CHiREs  [Trochilidae  (7),  Cypselidae  (1),  Caprimulgidae  (2)]  ; 
Pici  (6);  CoccTGES  [Galbulidae  (1),  Bucconidae  (1),  Cucn- 
lid«  (1),  Bhamphastidae  (3),  Capitonidse  (1)]  ;  Psittaci  (5) ; 
GERANOMORPHiB  [Psophiidse  (1)] ;  LiMicoLA  [Scolopacids 
(1)]  ;  Crypturi  (1). 

The  most  strikingly  peculiar  of  these  endemic  species  are 
Digloaaa  major,  Cyanictems  venustas,  Eucometis  oleaginea, 
Buarremonper8onatut,Agel4Bus  imthumi,  Chloropipo  umformis, 
Pipra  suavissima,  Lathria  streptophora,  Pipreola  whitelyi, 
Thamnophilus  insignis,  Campylopterus  hyperythrus,  AvoceU 
tula  recurvirostris,  Polymistria  pavomna,  Neomorphus  puche- 
rani,  Conurus  egregitis,  Brotogerys  panychlora,  Chrysotis 
cceUgenOj  &c. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  relation- 
ship of  the  birds  of  this  portion  of  Guiana  to  those  of 
Cayenne,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  whole  district.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  same  species  inhabit  both 
portions  of  Guiana,  showing  no  change  whatever;  but  the 
facts  of  Pipra  suavissima  of  British  Guiana  taking  the  place 
of  P.  Serena  of  Cayenne,  and  of  the  form  of  Tachyphonus 
cristatus  in  Cayenne  being  rather  that  of  the  Amazons  valley 
and  Venezuela  than  that  of  British  Guiana,  suggest  that  when 
the  two  districts  are  closely  compared  other  similar  differences 
may  be  discovered.  Unfortunately  we  have  at  present 
nothing  like  a  complete  list  of  Cayenne  birds  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  full  comparison. 
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Then,  again,  the  list  of  Onisnan  birds  is  capable  of  being 
considerably  extended,  so  that  the  sal:{)ect  will  have  to  be 
revised  at  some  future  daj. 

But  it  appears,  so  far,  from  an  examination  of  these  ool- 
lections,  that  though  Guiana  has  a  certain  aflSntty,  as  regards 
its  birds,  with  the  Andean  countries  of  VenexueU,  Colombii, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  Central  America, 
Bolivia,  and  S.E.  Brazil,  its  relationship  to  the  immediately 
adjoining  country,  the  vast  basin  of  the  Amasons  riv^  and 
its  tributaries,  is  much  closer.  This  result  is  quite  in  accor* 
dance  with  previous  views  on  this  subject. 

Further,  the  connection  of  Ouiana  with  the  West  Indies, 
North  America,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  is  very  slight,  and, 
as  regards  the  two  first-named  countries,  consists  chiefly  io 
the  fact  that  both  the  West  Indies  and  OuiaDa  are  the  winter 
abode  of  a  number  of  North- American  migratory  species. 


XLIX. — Notices  of  Recent  Ornithological  PMicaiioms. 

[Continued  from  p.  370.] 

77.  The  American  Omithohyist^  Union  Code  and  Check- 
List. 

[Tho  Code  of  Nomenclature  and  Check-List  of  Xorth  American  Ilirds. 
adopted  by  the  American  Ornitholo^8t«*  Union :  being:  the  Report  i*f  the 
Committee  of  the  Union  on  Classification  and  Nomenclature.  Nrw  York. 
1886.    8vo.] 

The  motto  adopted  on  the  titlcpage  of  this  volume — 
*'  Zoological  Nomenclature  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  of  Zoological 
science*' — is  termed  by  the  Committee  a  *'  trite  truism/'  which 
they  raise  with  regret  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  Principle/'  in  order 
to  protest  ''against  every  wanton,  capricious,  arbitrary,  or 
otherwise  needless  and  undesirable  change  of  names  which 
have  acquired  usage  and  definite  signification  in  Zoology." 
The  four  more  Principles  enunciated  by  the  Committee  l)ctng 
equally  unexceptionable,  wc  may  |)ass  on  to  the  fifty-two 
Canons  and  ten  Recommendations,     tiv  Canon  XIII.  it  is 
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upheld  that  '' Zoological  Nomenclature  begins  at  1758^ 
the  date  of  the  Xth  edition  of  the  '  Systema  Naturae '  of 
Linnaeus;''  so^  without  wasting  time  in  arguments  which 
must  necessarily  be  barren  of  results^  we  will  merely  express 
our  regret  at  the  adoption  of  this  starting-point  instead 
of  the  Xllth  Edition  (1766),  considering,  as  we  do,  that 
this  proceeding  disposes  of  the  last  chance  of  a  scientific 
language  in  common  with  our  ornithological  brethren  across 
the  water.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  seven  pages  are  devoted  to 
explanation  and  reasoning  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  step,  it 
may  possibly  occur  to  some  cynical  minds  that  herein  our 
American  friends  do  "  protest  too  much."  In  Canon  XL.  it 
is  laid  down  that  *'  the  original  orthography  of  a  name  is  to 
be  rigidly  preserved,  unless  a  typographical  error  is  evident,'' 
emendations  of  a  purely  philological  character  being  rejected. 
So  that  because  the  original  describer  knew  no  better  than  to 
write  Mstrelata  and  ^nicuruSy  &c.,  the  erroneous  orthography 
is  to  be  perpetuated,  although  the  new  Code  itself  states  that 
scientific  names  are  to  be  in  Latin  or  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  I  Even  more  objectionable  is  the  adoption  or  retention  of 
names  given  to  a  section  of  a  genus  or  other  group,  as  though 
they  had  been  the  names  of  defined  and  characterized  genera : 
whereas  many  of  them  are  merely  nomina  nuda.  But  enough 
of  this ;  nor  do  we  intend  to  say  a  word  about  the  use  of  tri- 
nomials. Before  leaving  the  first  portion  of  the  work,  we 
would,  however,  remark  that  it  is  hardly  consistent  to  select 
for  reprobation  Teirao  mlokosietmczii,  ''named  after  an 
obscure  forester  somewhere  in  Russia,"  and  not  to  bracket 
with  it  Synthliborhamphus  tvumizusume. 

The  Check-List  itself  begins  with  the  Pygopodes,  and 
works  upward  to  the  Passeres,  the  first  family  being  given  as 
Podicipidse,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  who  in  his 
'  Key  '  renders  it,  correctly  as  we  think,  Podicipecfidse.  We 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  Gavia  as  the  generic  name  for 
the  Ivory  Gull,  Pagophila  ebumea.  Boie  instituted  the 
genus  Gavia  for  the  Ivory  Gull  and  the  Kittiwake,  simply 
because  they  both  had  short  tarsi  and  frequented  rocks; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  giving  the  preference 
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to  the  Ivory  Gull  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  because  of  the 
two  it  stands  the  first.  Again,  it  seems  a  pity  to  discard  the 
thoroughly  well-based  and  established  name  Sterna  anglica 
for  the  Gull-billed  Tern,  in  favour  of  Hasselquist's  S.  nilotica. 
True,  the  species  in  question  is  found  on  the  Nile,  but 
Hasselquist  describes  his  S.  nilotica  as  having ''flesh-coloured 
feet/'  which  the  Gull-billed  Tern  has  not ;  whereas  the  Little 
GuU,  Larus  minutus,  a  bird  of  about  the  same  size,  also  found 
on  the  Nile,  has  red  legs  and  feet ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  (Tommon  Tern.  Such  procedure  seems  inconsistent 
with  Canon  XXXYI.,  ''A  name  resting  solely  on  an  in- 
adequate diagnosis  is  to  be  rejected ;''  and  with  Canon  XLV., 
''  Absolute  identification  is  requisite  in  order  to  displace  a 
modem  current  name  by  an  older  obscure  one/'  Not  much 
more  than  a  year  ago,  when  voL  ii.  of  the  '  Water-Birds  of 
North  America'  was  published,  the  old  generic  name  Mergus 
given  by  Linnaeus  was  good  enough,  but  now  it  is  discarded 
in  favour  of  Merganser^  Brisson  !  It  is,  however,  gratifying 
to  find  that  to  the  American  Bittern  is  now  assigned  the 
well-known  specific  designation  of  lentiginosus,  instead  of  that 
of  (Botaurus)  mugitans  (Bartram),  a  nomen  nudum  adopted  by 
Dr.  Coues.  But  (Anas)  boschas  and  [Scolopax)  rusticola 
must  remain  uncorrected,  for  they  were  so  written,  or  at  least 
so  printed,  *'  in  the  beginning,"  i.  e.  1758. 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  pick  holes  in  the  execution  of  the 
very  difficult  task  of  giving,  in  a  few  lines,  an  accurate  sketch 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  each  of  the  nearly  800 
species  enumerated,  but  a  few  details  may  be  noticed.  We 
think  that  Mniotilta  varia  goes  beyond  "  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies,''  as  far  as  Colombia  and  Venezuela ; 
Turdvs  fuscescens  goes  far  south  of  "  the  Plains,"  even  unto 
Panam&  and  the  valley  of  the  Amazons ;  and  Sialia  azurea, 
the  habitat  of  which  is  given  as  '^  Southern  Arizona  and 
Eastern  Mexico,"  breeds  in  Guatemala.  We  notice  that  the 
authors  of  the  List  persist  in  calling  the  Cliff-Swallow  Petro" 
chelidon  lunifrons  (Say),  instead  of  P.pyrrhonota  (Vieill.), 
though  how  they  could  argue  the  point  out  consistently  we 
cannot  think.     The  demands  upon  our  space  preclude  further 
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r  remarks ;  but  wfaUe  adinittiug  that  the  publicatioa  of  such  a 
List  demands  recognition  on  its  merits,  we  must  regret  the 
drawbacks  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  others 
which  we  have  passed  over  ia  Btlcnec. 

78.  '  The  Auk.' 

[' The  Aut; n  QuDiterly  Joumn!  of  Ornithuliigy.  Vol.  III.  No,  L',  .\prll. 
So.  3,  July,  1886.] 

The  articles  treating  of  the  ornithology  of  the  North- 
American  continent  are  of  the  usual  interesting  character, 
but  some  of  them  need  hardly  be  enumerated  in  this  notice. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Cory  eontributes  two  instalments  of  bis  "  Binis  of 
the  West  Indies/'with  somewhat  rough  woodcuts  of  a  few  of 
tlie  species.  Mr.  A.  P.  Chadbourne  describes  a  new  race  of  the 
Field-Sparrow  from  Texas,  as  SpiseUa  putUla  areitacea,  var, 
nuv.  (p.  248)  ;  and  at  p.  362  a  new  species  of  Heron  from 
Florida  is  named  Ardeita  -neoxena  by  Mr,  Cory.  Mr.  E.  T. 
8eton  gives  an  account  of  the  species  fonnd  in  our  Canatlian 
possession,  Manitoba,  li57  in  number;  and  Mr.  W.  Brewster 
concludes  his  "  Oruithological  Reconnaissance  in  western 
North  Carolina,"  respecting  the  mouutainaof  which,  in  winter, 
Mr,  Batchelder  contributes  his  experiences.  A  batch  of  new 
species  forms  a  feature  of  the  July  nnmber  of  our  contem- 
porary. Mr.  Ridgway  opens  with  Larus  barrovianus,  sp.  uov., 
from  Alaska  and  vicinity,  difieriug  from  L.  glaiicua  iu  the 
shape  of  its  bill  and  coloration  of  mantle  and  primaries ; 
Hamatopus  galapagensis,  sp.  n.,  from  the  Galapagos;  Amphi- 
apixa  Jerrariperezi,  Pipilo  submaculatus,  P.  complexus.  Anas 
diazi,  PhUortyx  personalug,  spp.  nn.,  from  rarlons  localities 
in  Southern  Mciico  ;  Pyroderus  matiom,  Anlacorkamphug 
dimidiatus,  spp.  nn.,  supposed  to  be  from  the  interior  of 
Venezuela;  IHtcralhene  ffrai/som,sp.  n.,  from  Socorro  Island, 
Western  Mexico ;  Pealea,  geu,  n.,  type  Thalaasidroina  Uneata, 
Peale ;  Geolhlypis  con/i,  G.  tanneri,  Cenlurua  nyeaitus,  and  C, 
blakei,  spp.  nn.,  from  the  Bahamas ;  and,  lastly,  the  new  genus 
Laurrencia,  type  Empidonax  nanus,  Lawr.,  already  mentioned 
in  our  present  issue  (p.  461),  Mr.  Cory  describes  three  new 
species  : — Thryothorun  gaadeloupensis  from  Guadeloupe,  Lost- 
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giUa  richardioni  from  Sta.  Lucia,  and  L.  barbadenmM  horn, 
Barbadoes.  Mr.  Brewster's  paper  on  the  new  Petrel  JEiirt^ 
lata  scalaris  (we  should  write  (E^relata)  treats  of  the  qnestioo 
of  its  distinctness  from  (E.fisheri,  Bidgw.,  and  CE.  fuiarigg 
Peale. 

79.  The  Bombay  Natural  HUtory  Society. 

[Journal  of  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society.     Edited  by  £.  IL 
Aitken  and  R.  A.  Stemdale.    VoL  I.  No.  1,  January,  No.  2,  Aprfl,  WA] 

This  Society  was  founded  so  long  ago  as  1883,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  it  has  now  developed  sufficient  ritalitj  to 
have  a  mouth-piece.  Such  a  Journal  was  much  wanted  in 
India  since  the  abrupt  discontinuance  of  '  Stray  Feathen»* 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  a  goodly  list  of  Membera.  Tbe 
Editors  are  Messrs.  £.  H.  Aitken  and  B.  A.  Stemdale,  who  are 
also  in  special  charge  of  the  Sections  of  Mammals  and  Birds ; 
and  the  former  contributes  an  iuteresting  (ornithological 
paper  to  the  first  number,  ''  On  tlie  Mimicry  of  Pkyllormis 
jerdotd/'  besides  ^'  Catalogues  of  the  Birds  and  Eggs  in  the 
Society's  Collection."  No.  2  opens  with  a  friendly  criticism 
by  Mr.  H.  Littledale,  of  the  '  Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency/  lately  noticed  in  this  Journal  (p.  190), 
by  Lieut.  H.  E.  Barnes,  who  in  his  turn  contributes  an 
article  on  ''  Birds'-ncstiug  in  Kajpootana.''  We  shall  look 
forward  to  further  interesting  papers  from  our  contfrtreM  and 
others,  for  Indian  ornithologists  should  not  allow  thcmselTes 
to  be  forgotten. 

80.  Brewster  on  Bird- Migration. 

[Bird-Migration.  By  William  Bn'^mter.  Memoirs  of  the  Nuttall 
Omithologiod  Club.    Nu.  1,  March,  1880.    Cambridge,  Mam.    4to.] 

An  Introduction  informs  us  that  although  the  Nuttall 
Ornithological  Club  merged  its  quarterly  bulletin  in  the 
*  Auk/  yet  seeing  that  the  latter  is  already  overcrowded  and 
unable  to  accept  long  papers,  the  Club  has  decided  to  begin 
a  scries  of  Memoirs,  to  be  issued  irregularly,  as  material 
oflers.  Naturally  the  President  of  the  Club  takes  the  initia- 
tive,  and  commences  with  a  very  interesting  paper,  divided 
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into  two  sections ;  the  fonner  treating  of  the  author's  '  Obser- 
vations on  noctamal  Bird-flights  at  the  lighthouse  at  Point 
Lepreaux,  Bay  of  Fundy,  New  Brunswick ; '  the  latter  being 
entitled  '  Facts  and  Theories  respecting  the  general  subject 
of  Bird-Migration/  Mr.  Brewster's  experiences  in  the 
lantern  of  the  lighthouse  while  birds  were  striking  frequently, 
and  at  times  continuously,  are  very  interesting,  his  estimate 
of  the  proportion  borne  by  the  killed  and  severely  wounded 
to  those  which  escape  practically  uninjured  being  highly 
instructive.  Part  II.  deserves,  and  has  no  doubt  already 
received,  careful  perusal  from  those  who  are  specially  studying 
the  migration  of  birds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
patient  observer  than  Mr.  Brewster,  and  his  statements  with 
regard  to  North- American  species  deserve  the  highest  respect, 
however  much  some  of  them  may  militate  against  the  ex- 
periences of  some  observers  on  this  side  of  the  water.  His 
opinion  is,  that  with  most  North- American  birds  the  majority 
of  adults  either  precede  or  accompany  the  first  flights  of 
young  in  the  autumnal  migration,  and  he  has  failed  to  find 
any  proof  that  the  young  of  a  single  species  precede  the  old. 
From  this  rule  he  does  not  even  except  the  North- American 
Limicolse.  What  do  our  authorities  on  European  migrants 
say  to  this  ?  Here  is  plenty  of  matter  for  controversy,  and 
still  more  for  reflection,  to  which  latter  we  will  confine  our- 
selves. To  those  who  believe  that  the  American  Spotted 
Sandpiper  visits  the  British  Islands,  we  recommend  Mr. 
Brewster's  remark  that  it  "  is  conspicuous  among  Scolopacidse 
for  its  comparatively  feeble,  restricted  powers  of  flight;" 
yet  there  are  some  ornithologists  for  whom  such  unproved 
visitations  present  no  difficulty,  while  the  well-authenticated 
narratives  of  the  behaviour  of  the  nestling  Cuckoo  are  classed 
with  stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions. 

81.  British  Association's  Report  on  Migrations  in  1885. 

[Keport  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  of  1885. 
By  Messrs.  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  J.  Cordeaux,  R.  M.  Barrington,  A,  Q. 
More,  and  W.  Eagle  Clarke.     Seventh  Report.     8vo.     Edinburgh: 

1886.] 

This  seventh  Report  shows  a  marked  improvement  upon 
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its  predecessors  in  style  and  in  condensation  of  material. 
Mr.  Harvie-Brown^s  remarks  upon  the  main  lines  of  migra- 
tion in  Scotland  are  very  interesting,  and  to  those  mentioned 
by  him  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  the  valley  of  the  Nith, 
upon  the  authority  of  an  observant  ornithologist,  Mr.  Robert 
Service,  of  Dumfries.  As  before,  a  map  is  prefixed  with  a 
numbered  index  to  the  stations ;  but  we  think  that  in  the 
body  of  the  Report  it  would  be  better  if  the  names  of  the 
places  were  given,  for  practically  readers  will  not  refer  to  the 
map  at  every  instant  to  see,  for  instance,  where  Stations 
"IV.,  X.,  XIV.,  and  XXVII.''  may  be;  they  may  do  so  at 
first,  but  they  will  not  keep  it  up  for  long.  The  suggestion 
that  a  list  should  be  formed  of  localities  where  foreign  fowls 
like  the  various  species  of  Porphyrio,  Canada  Oeese,  and 
other  water-birds  likely  to  stray,  are  kept,  appears  to  meet  a 
want,  and  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Gatke's 
diary  from  Heligoland  is  of  unusual  interest  this  year;  but 
the  days  on  which  nothing  whatever  occurred  might  have 
been  omitted,  to  the  saving  of  many  a  line.  We  observe  that 
the  Recorders  for  Ireland  trust  that  "  the  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Lights  will  distribute  six  additional  copies  of  Morris's 
'  British  Birds '  in  the  present  year  *' : — would  not  the 
coloured  plates  suffice  without  the  letterpress? 

82.  A.  W.  Butler  on  the  Birds  of  Indiana. 

[A  List  of  the  Birds  observed  in  Franklin  County,  Indiana.  By  Amos 
W.  Butler.    Bull.  BrookviUe  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  2, 1886.] 

The  species  mentioned  as  found  in  this  south-eastern 
portion  of  Indiana  are  235  in  number;  and  those  which 
breed  there  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk.  This  List 
forms  a  useful  supplement  to  the  accounts  already  given  of 
the  avifauna  of  the  district  by  Dr.  Haymond,  Mr.  £.  R. 
Quick,  and  the  author. 

83.  Gifflioli  on  the  Birds  of  Italy. 

[Avifauna  Italica.  Elenco  delle  specie  di  uccelli  stacionarie  o  di  pa»- 
saggio  in  Italisi  coUa  loro  sinonimia  volgare,  e  con  notiiue  pi&  specialmente 
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intorno  alle  migrasioni  ed  alia  nidificazione,  compilato  dal  Dottore  Enrico 
HiUyer  GiglioU.    8vo.    Furenze:  1886.] 

This  very  important  work  will  prove  invaluable  to  any  one 
who  is  studying  the  Bii'ds  of  Europe,  containing  as  it  does 
the  most  complete  and  accurate  list  which  has  yet  appeared 
of  the  species  found  in  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands^ 
inclusive  of  Malta.     Especially  useful  are  the  remarks  upon 
geographical   distribution   and    breeding-limits.       Amongst 
the    rarities   we   note    TurdtAS  pallaai,   Oreocincla    dauma, 
Nemura   cyanura,    Sylvia   nana,  Hypolais    olivetorum  and 
H.    opaca,    Accentor   montanellus,    Chelidon    cashmiriensis, 
Cottle  obsoleta,  Symium  uralense,  Aquila  nipalensis,  Bubulcus 
coromandus,  Hydromia  alleni,  and  Mgialitis  geoffroyi^  as  well 
as  some  sea-birds  which  seldom  enter  the  Mediterranean.   By 
the  way,  we  have  recently  examined  specimens  of  the  Indian 
Buff-backed  Heron  (J5.  coromandus)  from  Lenkoran,  on  the 
Caspian.    We  are  glad  also  to  see  that  Prof.  Giglioli  has  suc- 
ceeded in  unearthing  the  fast-decaying  specimen  of  Houbara 
undulata  which  Saunders  asserted  many  years  ago  to  be  in  the 
Syracuse  Museum,  but  which  has  since  lain  there  unobserved, 
and  has  even  had  its  very  existence  doubted.     At  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  lists  of  residents  and  migrants,  calendars  of 
breeding,  &c.     We  are  glad  to  see  that  at  the  suggestion  of 
Prof.  Giglioli  the  Italian  Government  has  established  an  Orni- 
thological Bureau  dependent  upon  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  Report  will  be  issued  of  the  results 
of  the  observations  collected  by  naturalists  and  also  by  keepers 
of  lighthouses  and  semaphore  stations.     But  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  although  still  without  one  penny  of  Government 
aid,  it  was  a  Committee  of  British  ornithologists  who  inau- 
gurated the  movement  now  so  well  imitated  in  America  and 
elsewhere. 

84.  Meyer  on  Birds  from  Emperor^William^S'Land, 

[Notiz  iiber  eine  Vogelsammlung  von  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Land  (Nordost- 
Neu  Guinea)  und  Nachbarschaft  von  A.  B.  Meyer.  Zeitsch.  f.  d.  ges. 
Omithol.  1886,  Heft  1.] 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  treats  of  the  first  collection  of  birds 
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received  in  Europe  from  Emperor- WilliamVLand^  as  the 
German  portion  of  New  Guinea  is  now  called.  This  was 
made  by  the  well-known  French  traveller  Laglaize  at  Kaf  u,  on 
the  north  coast^  in  143°  15'  E.  long.  Two  species  {Paradisea 
finschi,  Meyer^  and  Cyclopsittacus  edwardsi,  Oust.)  had  pre- 
viously been  described  from  the  same  locality.  These,  added 
to  the  24  of  which  examples  were  in  Laglaize's  collection, 
make  the  total  number  of  species  as  yet  known  from  Lifu  26, 
of  which  the  list  is  here  given.  Besides  these,  Salvadori 
(Atti  R.  Ac.  Sc.  Torino,  xiii.  p.  817)  has  recorded  16  species 
of  birds  obtained  on  Tarawai  Island,  off  the  north  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  which  is  probably  within  the  limits  of  the 
recent  German  acquisitions.  But  there  is  some  little  un- 
certainty as  to  the  identification  of  this  little-known  island 
(or  islands  ?) . 

85.    '  Mittheilungen '    of    the    Ch'nithological    Union    of 

Vienna. 

[Mittheilungen  dee  ornithologischen  Vereines  in  Wien.  Section  fur 
Vogelkunde.    Jahr.  10,  Nos.  6-10, 1886.] 

These  numbers  are  mostly  occupied  with  local  ornitho- 
logical papers  and  translations.  No.  10  contains  an  article 
of  wider  interest,  on  the  birds  of  New  Zealand,  by  A.  Reis- 
chek,  of  Auckland,  in  which  good  original  observations  on 
the  various  Petrels  of  New  Zealand  are  given. 

86-87.  Mojsisovics  on  Hungarian  Birds. 

[Bericht  iiber  eine  Reise  nach  Siidungam  und  Slavonien  im  Friihjahre 
1884.  Von  Prof.  August  von  Mojsisovics.  Mitth.  d.  naturwissensch. 
Ver.  f.  Steiennark,  1884  und  1885. 

Biologische  und  faunistische  Beobachtungen  iiber  Vogel  und  S&uge- 
tbiere  Siidungams  und  Slavoniens  in  den  Jahren  1884  und  1885.  Von 
Prof.  August  von  Mojsisovics.  Mitth.  d.  naturwissensch.  Ver.  f.  Steier- 
mark,  1885.] 

In  the  first  paper  Prof.  Mojsisovics  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  his  excursion  to  Southern  Hungary  and  Sclavonia 
in  May  1884,  when  he  visited  some  of  the  great  breeding- 
places  of  Ardeidse  and  other  aquatic  birds  on  the  Danube 
and  Sav^.     At  Nestin,  near  lUok,  on  the  Danube,  an  estate 
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of  Graf  Otto  Chotck,  was  a  carefully  preserved  eyrie  otAquila 
imperialis  (sive  heliaca),  situated  on  au  oak  tree  within  sight 
of  the  house,  from  which,  as  the  Professor  was  subsequently 
informed,  three  young  birds  were  successfully  reared  by 
their  parents  two  months  later.  But  all  the  larger  birds  of 
this  district  and  their  nesting-places  seem  to  have  become 
woefully  diminished  of  late  years. 

In  the  second  article  Prof.  Mojsisovics  gives  a  series  of 
systematically  arranged  notes  on  the  birds  met  with  during 
the  tour  described  in  his  former  paper,  and  during  another 
excursion  in  the  same  district.  Of  Sterna  fluviatilis  he 
speaks  at  some  length  and  asserts  that  in  this  species 
some  examples  can  only  be  distinguished  from  S.  arciica 
(sive  macrura)  by  the  longer  tarsus.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-two  species  are  included  in  the  list.  The  supposed 
occurrence  of  Hoplopterus  spinostcs  (see  p.  31)  was  not  defi- 
nitely established. 

88.  '  Omis/  Vol.  I,  Nos.  2,  3. 

[Ornis:  IntematioDale  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  Ornitholoj]^e. 
Organ  des  permanenten  internationalen  ornithologischeu  Comit^,  heraua- 
gegel)en  yon  Dr.  R.  Blatdus  imd  Dr.  G.  v.  Hayek.    1  Jahrg.  2  und  3  lief  te. 

Wien.] 

The  conjoined  numbers  2  and  3  of  our  new  contemporary 
'  Ornis '  {antea,  p.  90)  contain  articles  by  E.  J.  Grabowsky 
on  the  habits  of  the  birds  of  Borneo,  and  by  H.  Gatke  on 
the  migratory  visitors  to  Heligoland  in  1884 ;  as  also  the 
lengthy  report  of  the  committee  on  the  ornithological  observ- 
ing-stations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  for  1885,  drawn  up  by 
Messrs.  v.  Dalla  Torre  and  v.  Tschusi.  Herr  Gatke^s  orni- 
thological diary  for  1884  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  ^ 

89.  Payne- Gallwey  on  Duck  Decoys, 

[The  Book  of  Duck  Decoys:  their  Construclion,  Managemeat,  and 
History.  By  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart.  4to.  London:  Van 
Voorst,  1886.] 

This  beautifully  printed  work,  with  numerous  illustrations 
and  plans  for  the  establishment  and  working  of  decoys,  falls 
more  within  the  lines  of  the  sportsman,  and  even  of  the 
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antiquarian^  than  of  the  pure  ornithologist.  That  it  will  be 
read  by  many  of  the  latter,  and  deserves  to  be  read  br  all, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  if  those  whose  means  allow  of 
their  keeping  up  decoys  without  a  view  to  profit  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  practical  experiences  of  one  who  is  both 
sportsman  and  ornithologist,  considerable  ailvantage  may 
accrue  to  our  favourite  branch  of  science.  Even  from  the 
present  volume,  devoid  of  all  pretension  in  this  respect,  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt  respecting  the  various  Ducks 
which  frequent  or  are  absent  from  certain  localities ;  and  the 
details  of  the  way  in  which  some  species  liavc  replaced  others 
is  interesting  and  instructive.  For  instance,  at  the  Hale 
Decoy  in  Lancashire,  Mallard  predominated  from  1801  to 
1875  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  Teal  suddenly  appeared  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  result  of  this  ''  lead  '"  of  fowl  has  been  that 
numbers  of  foreign-bred  Teal  now  resort  to  this  favourable 
locality,  replacing  the  Mallard,  whose  breeding- haunts  in  the 
'^  moss-lands  "  of  the  county  are  decreasing  through  drainage. 
It  will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  many  of  our  readers  to 
learn  that  even  at  the  present  time,  in  i«pite  of  cultivation, 
drainage,  railways,  and  trespassers  under  the  Ground  Game 
Act,  there  are  still  upwards  of  forty  decoys  in  working  order 
in  England  and  Ireland,  while  there  are  many  disu^nl  ones 
which  could  easily  be  re-established.  We  by  no  means  share 
the  gloomy  and  desponding  views  expressed  by  the  reviewer 
of  this  work  in  the  '  Athenaeum ' ;  and  even  if  the  majority 
of  decoys  can  no  longer  be  worked  so  as  to  produce  an 
ample  livelihood,  they  can  surely  be  so  managed  as  to  afford  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure,  with  little,  if  any  loss.  The  sea-board 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Es^ex  are,  from 
their  position,  the  most  favourable ;  but  inland  Nottingham- 
shire, owing  to  its  large  lakes  and  the  winding  Trent,  is 
believed  to  contain  at  times  more  wildfowl  than  any  other 
county  of  its  class ;  while  next  to  it,  perhaps,  comes  Rucking- 
haniHliire,  which  formerly  boasted  sevend  decoys.  At  present 
only  one  of  the  latter  is  worked ;  but  we  understand  that  a 
younger  member  of  the  llothschild  family  takes  an  active 
interest  in  ornithology,  and  he  has  now  every  opportunity  for 
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following  the  example  of  our  worthy  President^  Lord  Lilford^ 
who   has  recently  had  a   decoy  constmcted  for  him   near* 
Oondle^  in  Northamptonshire,  by  T.  G.  Skelton^  one  of  the 
celebrated  decoy-making  family.     We  heartily  recommend 
the  book^  and  hope  it  will  be  prodnctire  of  good. 

90.  Radde's  Famma  amd  Flora  of  the  Sauih-westem  Caspian 
District. 

[Die  Fauna  and  Flora  dea  sikiwestlieiieii  Caipi-g^bietefl :  widaenschaft- 
liche  Beitzage  za  den  Beiaen  an  der  Perabch-Rotfuchen  Greoze.  Von 
Dr.  GosUt  Kadde.    Leipng :  Brockhaos,  1886.     1  rd.  8to.  420  pp.] 

Dr.  Badde  has,  perhaps  wisely,  issued  in  a  separate  Tolume 
the  systematic  account  of  the  zoological  and  botanical  results 
of  his  trayels  in  the  district  adjoining  the  south-western  por- 
tions of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  border  on  the  present  frontier 
between  Bussia  and  Persia.  He  had  himself  prepared  the 
portion  relating  to  the  Mammals,  Birds,  and  Fishes  of  this 
little-known  region,  besides  the  Botany,  having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  other  well-known  sarants  for  the  various 
groups  of  Arthrozoa  and  MoUusca.  As  r^ards  the  Birds, 
this  part  of  the  subject  has  beeu  recently  treated  of  very 
fully  in  the  author's  '  Omis  Caucasica,'  published  at  Cassel 
in  1884.  In  the  present  work  we  have  therefore  only  a 
list  of  the  species  as  yet  known  to  occur  in  ''  Talysch,^'  as 
this  district  is  called,  with  remarks  on  their  horizontal  and 
vertical  distribution.  The  nomenclature  and  arrangement 
of  the  'Omis  Caucasica'  are  adhered  to.  The  species 
included  in  the  list  are  312,  and  40  ''  varieties,^'  t.  e,  sub- 
species. The  '  Ornis  Caucasica '  gave  us  370  species  and  66 
varieties.  We  observe  that  the  Porphyrio  of  the  Caspian  is 
still  called  '^  veterumy  S.  G.  Gmelin,^'  although  it  has  been 
shown  that  that  ancient  naturalist  never  made  such  a  name, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  species  in  question  is  the  Indian 
P,  poliocephaltis  {cf.  Ibis,  1885,  p.  111). 

91.  Reyes  on  the  Birds  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
[Catalogo  de  loi^  Aves  de  Espana,  Portugal  6  Islas  Baleares.    For  Don 
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Ventura  de  los  Reyes  j  Prosper.    Anales  de  la  Soc.  Esp.  de  Hist.  Nat. 
torn.  XV.  1886.    Madrid :  1886.] 

This  is  a  very  useful  compilation^  giving  a  list  of  408 
species  found  in  or  ascribed  to  the  Peninsula,  with  remarks 
upon  their  geographical  distribution.  The  author  appears 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  his  compatriots,  as 
well  as  with  those  of  Lord  Lilford,  Col.  Irby,  and  Howard 
Saunders,  but  we  fear  that  he  does  not  understand  English 
perfectly ;  and  he  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  Saunders's 
later  and  fuller  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Southern  Spain,  in 
French,  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Zoologique  de 
France,  in  1876-77.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Reyes  does  not  draw 
any  critical  distinctions  between  the  relative  values  of  the 
authorities  cited  by  him,  one  of  whom  ( Vayreda)  we  consider 
to  be  almost  valueless,  whilst  some  others,  although  useful  in 
their  time,  are  now  out  of  date.  The  treatise  is,  however,  by  far 
the  best  of  its  kind  that  has  as  yet  appeared  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  we  are  much  pleased  to  see  such  good  work  in 
the  Peninsula. 

92.  Snelleman  on  the  Birds  of  Sumatra. 

[Midden  Sumatra.  Reizen  in  Ouderzoekingen  der  Sumatra-Expeditie, 
uitgenist  door  het  aardrijkskundig  Genootschap,  1877-79,  beschreven 
door  de  Leden  der  Expeditie,  onder  toezicht  van  Prof.  P.  J.  Veth. 
Royal  8vo.  Leiden,  1881.  Band  iv.  Natuurlijke  Historie.  Zorgideerin 
en  Vogels,  door  Job.  F.  Snelleman.] 

Mr.  Snelleman  gives  a  list  of  about  95  species  of  birds  of 
which  examples  were  obtained  by  Prof.  Veth  during  his 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Sumatra  in  1877-79.  Three 
of  these  species  were  originally  supposed  to  be  new  and 
were  described  by  Schlegel  as  Perdix  vethi,  Arachnothera 
concolor,  and  Rhipidura  vidua.  These  are  now  identified  with 
Peloperdix  rubrirostris,  Salvad.,  Arachnothera  affinis,  Horsf., 
var.  modesta,  Eyton,  and  Rhipidura  atrata,  Salvad.,  all  three 
being  figured  ;  Treron  massica,  Schlegel,  is  also  figured. 

93-94    Sou>sa  on  African  Birds, 

[Lista  das  aves  colligidas  em  Africa  de  1884  a  1885,  pelos  Srs.  Capello 
e  Ivens.  Por  Jos^  Augusto  de  Sousa.  Jorn.  d.  Sci.  Math.,  Phye.  e  Natur. 
Lisboa,  1880,  No.  xlii. 
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Idsta  das  ayes  colligidas  pelo  Sr.  Serpa  Pinto,  no  Ibo,  em  1885.    Por 
Joe^  Augusto  de  Sousa.     Tom,  cit.  (Separate  copies.)] 

The  former  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  species  (30  in  number) 
collected  by  Senhors  Capello  and  Ivens,  between  11°  22'  and 
15°  38'  S.  lat.,  and  23°  43'  and  30°  21'  E.  long.,  during  their 
well-known  journey  across  the  ''  Dark  Continent.''  Most  of 
the  species  are  South- African,  but  Amauresthes  fringilloides 
appears  to  have  been  found  for  the  first  time  to  the  north  of 
2!anzibar,  and  Musophaga  ross€e  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
Province  of  Angola.  From  the  river  Coroca  two  species  are 
added  to  the  list. 

The  latter  paper  contains  a  list  of  23  species  sent  to  the 
Lisbon  Museum  by  the  celebrated  explorer  Senhor  Serpa 
Pinto,  and  principally  collected  between  about  12°  25'  S. 
lat.,  and  4QP  40'  E.  long.  Among  the  more  interesting  are 
Smithornis  capensis  and  Eryihrocercus  thomsoni,  Shelley. 

95.  Taczanowski  on  the  Birds  of  Ussuria. 

[Lists  dea  Oiseaux  re^us  r^emment  du  Sud-ouest  du  Pays  Oussourien. 
Par  L.  Taczanowski.    Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  France,  1886,  pp.  404-478.] 

This  list  contains  remarks  on  171  species  obtained  for  the 
Warsaw  Museum  by  MM.  Jankowski  and  Kalinowski ;  the 
majority  from  localities  between  43°  and  46°  N.  lat.,  with  a 
few  from  Vladivostok,  among  the  latter  being  an  example 
of  the  Cinereous  Vulture  [Vultur  monachics),  new  to  Eastern 
Siberia.  Buphus  coromandus  is  recorded  for  the  first  time 
from  North  China. 


L. — Letters,  Announcements,  SfC. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters  addressed  to  the 
Editors  of'The  Ibis:'— 

SiR8^_In  'The  Ibis,'  1884  (p.  42),  Mr.  Seebohm  wrote, 
''  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  of  Bubo  maximus  must  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  Japan  birds.''     I  am  happy  to  be 
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able  to  avert  this  erasure,  as  the  Norwich  Mnseam  has  re- 
cently  received  from  Mr.  F.  Ringer,  of  Nagasaki,  the  gift  of 
a  typical  specimen  of  B.  maximus  (sive  ignavuM),  which  was 
shot  on  the  Goto  Islands,  a  group  about  50  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Nagasaki,  and  included  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
Japanese  group. 

I  am  &c , 

J.  H.  GcmNiT. 

Northrepps  Hall,  Norwich. 
June  14, 1886. 

Sirs, — At  page  867  supra,  in  a  report  on  Dr.  Finsdi's 
and  my  paper  on  Birds  from  New  Guinea,  it  was  remarked, 
concerning  Microdynamis  parva  of  Salradori,  that  ''the 
exact  locality  of  the  specimen  is  not  stated.^'  I  beg  lemre  to 
remark  that  in  our  first  paper  on  Birds  from  New  Uuines 
(Paradiseidae),  '  Sjeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  Omithoiogie/ 
1885,  p.  372,  it  was  stated,  in  a  note,  that  all  birds  men- 
tioned by  us  without  locality  are  from  the  Horseshoe 
Mountains  (see  map,  supra,  p.  238).  This  note  has  not 
been  reproduced  in   the   translation  of  our  paper   {supra, 

p.  240). 

Yours  &c., 

Dreflden  Zoological  Museum,  A.  B.  Mbtbb. 

July  13th,  1886. 

[Tliis  is,  no  doubt,  the  case.  But  in  our  eyes  "  locality  ** 
is  of  such  imi)ortance  that  it  is  advisable  to  state  it  distinctly, 
and  not  to  leave  it  to  be  found  out  by  reference  to  a  foot- 
note in  a  former  paper,  which  may  be  easily  overlooked. — 
Edd.] 


Sirs, — I  do  not  think  that  PtUopus  melanoctphaius  has 
yet  been  recorded  from  Borneo  or  its  adjacent  islands.  I 
was  ashore  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  island  of  Bangeuy 
at  the  end  of  last  mouth,  when  one  of  my  servants  shot  a 
male  in  full  plumage.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  this 
bird  is  permanently  located  in  Banguey,  or  whether  the  our 
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shot  was  a  straggler  from  Falassan^  from  which  island   I 

think  it  has  been   recorded.     A  day  or  two  previously  I 

obtained  a  specimen  of  Orthorhamphus  magnirostris  out  of  a 

flock   of  five  at  Cape  Scinpangmengaio.      This  species  is 

marked  with  a  query  in  Salvadori^s  work.     I  compared  the 

specimen  with  Gould^s  description. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Labaan,  Borneo.  A.  Everett. 

July  15, 1886. 

P.S. — ^It  is  said  by  natives  that  Parrots,  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  Philippines  {Tanygnatkus  or  Prioniturus  ?),  occur 
on  the  Mantanani  Islands,  a  group  of  coral  islets  about 
18  miles  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Borneo. 


Sirs, — ^Thereis  so  much  with  which  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
in  my  friend  Mr.  Seebohm's  speculations  on  the  genesis  and 
distribution  of  species  of  birds,  that  although  I  have  for 
some  time  felt  doubtful  whether  his  views  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  Glacial  epoch  are  warranted  by  known  palseontological 
data,  I  have  not  hitherto  attempted  to  criticise  his  conclu- 
sions. In  previous  papers,  for  instance  in  those  on  Cursorius 
and  Scolopax  (antea,  pp.  121, 141),  and  also,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  in  some  earlier  writings,  the  view  advocated  by 
Mr.  Seebohm  has  been  that  the  differentiation  of  the  species 
belonging  to  a  genus,  or  to  a  section  of  a  genus,  dates  from 
some  part  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  In  his  last  paper  on  Himan- 
tqpuSy  however,  a  very  much  greater  change  within  the  same 
limited  geological  time  is  advocated,  and  a  conclusion  is 
adopted  which  appears  to  me  very  startling  and,  as  I  think 
I  shall  show,  quite  untenable.  This  conclusion  (p.  226)  is, 
that  "  the  couple  of  hundred  species  and  subspecies  of  birds 
which  compose  the  family  Charadriidse  "  are  ''  the  variously 
modified  descendants  of  a  species  of  wader  which  lived  on  the 
shores  of  the  north  polar  basin  some  time  before  the  close  of 
the  Glacial  epoch.'' 

It  is  manifest  from  the  context,  coupled  with  the  remarks 
on  the  family  Charadriidse  at  p.  122,  that  the  author  of  the 
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passage  advocates  the  view  that  genera  so  diverse  as  Ckara* 
drius,  Trinffa,  Scolopax,  Totanus,  Himaniopus,  and  Xnmenims 
{bluA,  I  suppose^  Cursorius  and  Glareola)  have  all  originated 
from  one  ancestral  type  since  the  middle  of  the  PleiHtoceoe 
period.  Mr.  Seebohm  has  evidently  overlooked  the  pai«onto- 
logical  evidence  that  exists,  and  a  brief  notice  of  this  may  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of '  The  Ibis/ 

It  is  trne  that  our  knowledge  of  fossil  birds  is  very  limited ; 
but  still  something  has  been  ascertained,  and  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  information  obtained  up  to  1871  is  given  by 
our  eminent  foreign  member  M.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  iu 
his  *  Recherches  Anatomiques  et  Palfentologiques  pour 
servir  k  I'histoire  des  Oiseaux  Fossiles  de  la  France/  In 
this  work  (see  ^The  Ibis/  1869,  p.  219)  species  of  Numemius, 
Tringa,  and  Totanus,  besides  a  form  called  Eiorius^  and, 
above  all,  a  true  Himantopus,  are  described  from  Miocene 
beds.  A  bird,  referred  with  doubt  to  Xumenius  (A*,  gyp* 
sorum?),is  described  from  the  Eocene ;  but  this,  although  un- 
doubtedly Charadrian,  was  a  somewhat  gcneralixed  form 
intermediate  between  Curlews  aud  Godwits.  In  America  a 
genus  named  PaUeotringa,  probably  Charadrian,  but  of  which 
the  affinities  are  doubtful,  has  been  found  in  Cretaceous  beds. 
Neglecting  the  older  types,  it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  from 
all  the  genera  of  Charadriidsc  having  originated  towards  the 
end  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  several  of  the  best  marked  existed 
in  the  far  more  ancient  Miocene  period. 

In  case  some  ornithologists  shonld  not  be  familiar  with  the 
relative  importance  of  the  geological  terms  used,  I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  show  how  very  great  the  difference  is. 
Omitting  all  disputed  terms,  four  principal  divisions  of  geo- 
logical time  arc  usually  recognized  subsequent  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Tertiary  era ;  these  are,  commencing  from 
the  earliest : — Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene. 
But  these  divisions,  judging  by  the  changes  that  took  place 
in  the  fauna  within  the  limits  of  each — by  far  the  Ix'st  test 
— were  by  no  means  of  equal  duration.  Eocene  must  have 
been  nearly  equal  to  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  tDgelher, 
whilst  each  of  the  latter  greatly  exceeded  the  Pleistocene. 
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The  Glacial  epoch  was  comprised  in  the  Pleistocene,  with 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  equivalent. 

Most  of  the  birds'  bones  which  have  been  found  in  care- 
breccias  and  other  Pleistocene  deposits  appear  to  have  been 
those  of  species  that  are  still  living  at  the  present  day ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  changes  in  birds  have  taken 
place  more  rapidly  than  in  Mammalia,  the  fossil  remains  of 
which  are  far  more  abundant.  Indeed  the  evidence  points 
rather  the  other  way.  Now  the  majority  of  the  Pleistocene 
Mammalia  are  living  species  and,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to 
judge,  nearly  all — ^perhaps  all  truly  generic  Jbrms,  such  as 
are  adopted  amongst  birds  by  Mr.  Seebohm — date  from  the 
Pliocene  at  least,  whilst  many  are  older. 

In  cases  such  as  those  of  Scolopax  and  Cursorius,  where 
the  differentiation  suggested  only  extends  to  a  few  allied 
species,  there  is  a  greater  possibility  that  Mr.  Seebohm  may 
be  correct.  Indeed  some  years  ago  I  suggested  a  similar 
origin — the  intervention  of  an  ice-covered  continent  in  the 
Glacial  epoch — to  account  for  the  separation  of  certain  allied 
species  of  migratory  birds  in  Eastern  and  Western  Asia ; 
but  the  hypothesis  should  be  used  with  caution.  I  doubt 
whether,  in  any  case,  all  the  species  of  any  considerable 
genus  have  been  differentiated  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Pleistocene. 

Mr.  Seebohm's  geological  views  are  also,  I  think,  in  several 
respects  open  to  exception.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  half  a  dozen  alternations  of  glacial  and  interglacial 
phases  in  the  Pleistocene  epoch  (p.  226),  but  it  is  at  least 
equally  probable  there  were  none ;  and  certainly  the  evidence 
existing  for  more  than  one  interglacial  phase  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  the  founding  of  arguments  upon  it.  Then 
what  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  at  one  portion  of  the 
Glacial  epoch  a  glacier  (ice-sheet?)  stretched  '^from  the  North 
Pole  down  the  mountains  of  Greenland''  (p.  226),  and  that 
in  a  subsequent  phase  of  that  epoch  a  different  glacier  ex- 
tended *'  across  the  North  Pole  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
either  to  Novaya  Zemlya  or  to  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Siberia  "  ?  (p.  227).     Unless  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
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land  and  water  took  place  in  the  interim^  the  ice  of  one  cold 
cycle  would  probably  occupy  the  same  area  as  did  that  of  the 
preceding  cycle.  Without  some  evidence  of  the  area  occupied 
by  ice-sheets  at  different  times^  it  is  scarcely  scientific  to 
suggest  hypothetical  glaciers  in  order  to  account  for  hypo- 
thetical specific  differentiations.  Moreover  the  area  of  the 
ice-sheets  in  North  America  and  Western  £urope  is  fairly 
well  ascertained^  and  does  not^  so  far  as  I  can  see^  support 
Mr.  Seebohm^s  hypothesis.  Certainly  he  is  mistaken  in  the 
inference  he  draws  at  p.  228,  where  he  says,  '*  The  shores  of 
the  Pacific  arej^o  much  more  mountainous  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  the  ice  of  the  Glacial  periods  must  have  extended 
much  further  south  on  the  former  than  it  did  on  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic.^'  In  the  Eastern  hemisphere  the  statement 
that  the  Pacific  coast  is  much  more  mountainous  than  the 
Atlantic  is  open  to  question,  whilst  in  America  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  despite  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pacific  the  ice  did  not  extend  so  far  south  along  that 
shore  as  it  did  on  the  Atlantic.  This  necessarily  follows 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  isothermal  lines,  which  show  the 
west  coast  of  each  continent  to  be  the  warmer,  and  which 
must  have  shown  similar  differences  in  the  ice-age,  as  they 
are  due  to  the  earth's  rotation. 

These  are,  however,  matters  of  minor  importance.  Upon 
the  main  question,  I  think  that  Mr.  Seebohm  over-estimates 
the  effects  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  that  the  origin  of  existing 
genera  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  existing  species  of  birds  is 
of  higher  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  I  heartily  agree 
with  Mr.  Seebohm  in  believing  that  the  laws  of  geographical 
distribution  are  not  the  same  for  the  whole  animal  kingdom; 
and  in  confirmation  of  his  argument  on  this  head  I  may 
mention  that,  as  I  pointed  out  two  years  ago,  in  an  address 
to  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  Association,  there  are 
some  important  differences  between  land  MoUusca  and  Verte- 
brata  in  this  respect.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  distribution  of 
Plants  differs  materially  from  that  of  Vertebrate  animals. 

W.  T.  Blanfobd. 

September  15, 1886. 
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Report  on  the  British  Museum  for  1885. — ^The  Parliamentary 
Report  of  the  British  Museum  for  1885  contains  the  following 
passages  on  ornithological  subjects  : — 

*'  The  '  Hume '  Collection  of  birds  of  the  British  Asian 
Empire  consists  of  63,000  bird-skins,  18,500  eggs,  and  500 
nests,  besides  371  skins  of  Mammalia. 

"  This  collection  has  been  presented  by  Allan  O.  Hume, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  and  is,  without  comparison,  the  most  extensive, 
complete^  and  important  that  has  ever  been  formed  of  the 
birds  of  the  Indian  region.  The  aim  of  the  donor  was  to 
obtain  specimens  from,  and  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of,  the  avifauna  of  every  part  of  British  Asia.  For  this 
purpose  he  organized  a  system  under  which  numerous  local 
observers  and  collectors  worked  for  and  with  him.  He  fitted 
out  expeditions,  with  a  staflF  of  collectors  and  taxidermists, 
into  Scinde,  Coorg,  Manipur,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Te- 
nnasserim,  and  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands ;  he  also 
acquired,  either  by  purchase  or  presentation,  collections 
formed  by  other  well-known  Indian  ornithologists,  as  the 
Mandelli  collection  from  Sikim  and  TibejJ,  Brook's  North- 
western and  Central  Indian  birds,  Adams's  Lambhur  birds, 
Bingham's  collections  from  Delhi  and  Tenasserim,  and 
Scully's  collection  from  Turkestan. 

''The  value  of  this  collection,  therefore,  should  not  be 
measured  merely  by  the  number  of  specimens  which  it 
contains,  but  by  the  judgment  which  determined  their  selec- 
tion, the  history  attached  to  many  of  them,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  several  series.  Assuming  that  the  collection 
contains  2000  species,  each  would  be  represented  on  an 
average  by  about  30  specimens,  and  that  number  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  necessary  to  illustrate  the  geographical 
distribution  or  variation  of  the  species  according  to  age, 
season,  or  locality. 

"  A  series  of  5331  specimens  of  American  birds,  presented 
by  F.  D.  Godman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  O.  Salvin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
—This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  donation  which,  when 
completed,  will,  with  regard  to  its  scientific  value,  be  perhaps 
not  surpassed  even  by  the  donation  reported  above.      The 
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donors  have  been  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  collection  of 
the  birds  of  Tropical  America  for  many  years,  and  are  al 
present  describing  its  contents  in  their  magnificent  work 
entitled  '  Biologia  Centrali-Americana/  In  order  to  render 
their  collection,  as  soon  as  possible,  available  for  general 
study,  and  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  the  *  Cataloigue 
of  Birds,'  which  the  Trustees  are  publishing  at  present,  they 
have  offered  to  transfer  to  the  British  Mu^*um  such  parts  as 
have  been  completed  in  their  work.  All  the  specimens  are 
in  the  most  perfect  condition  and  accurately  labelled,  so  that 
their  incorporation  into  the  geueral  collection  entails  no 
more  work  than  the  mechanical  labour  of  placing  them  in 
the  cabinets. 

'^  Besides  the  '  Hume  '  collection  with  82,000  skins,  nests, 
and  e^s,  and  besides  5331  specimens  from  the  *  Sainn  and 
Godman'  collection,  and  2281  from  the  *  Sclater'  collection, 
the  additions  amount  to  2149,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  following  : — 

"  Pairs  of  the  parent  birds  of  the  Bing-Ousel,  Shoveller, 
Teal,  Pochard,  and  Tufted  Duck,  with  their  nests  and  qcgs, 
from  Norfolk  ;  presented  by  Lord  Walsingham. 

'^  Pairs  of  the  parent  birds  of  the  Common  Gull,  Herring* 
Gull,  Les^r  Black-backed  Gull,  Arctic  Tern  (five  pairs),  and 
Richardson's  Skua  (two  pairs,  with  their  nests  and  egg:!^,  or 
young,  from  the  Island  of  Moussa,  Shetland) ;  presented  by 
Lieut.  G.  II.  Bruce,  R.N.,  and  £.  M.  Nelson,  Ksq. 

"  Nest  and  young,  with  parent  bird  of  the  Common  Wreu  ; 
presented  by  Colonel  Irby. 

*'  A  pair  of  Teal,  with  nest  and  young,  from  Tring  ;  pre* 
sented  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild. 

''Nine,  hundred  and  thirty -six  specimens  from  various 
localities ;  presented  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  Esq. 

"  Thirty  Finches  from  Northern  France  and  the  Vosges 
Mountains ;  presented  by  E.  Ilargitt^  Esq. 

"Twenty  specimens  of  IHnchcs  and  Starlings  from  Norway; 
presented  by  the  Christiania  Museum. 

*'  Twelve  specimens  of  rare  Buntings  from  Siberia  and 
Japan ;  presented  by  Henry  Seebohm,  Esq. 
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''Three  specimens  of  Steller's  Sea-eagle  {Haliaettis pela^ 
gicus),  from  Kamtcbatka;  presented  by  Henry  Seebohm^ 
Esq. 

"  A  collection  of  198  specimens  from  Pao,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf;  presented  by  W.  D.  Gumming^  Esq. 

"Twenty-four  specimens  from  the  Island  of  Palawan^ 
collected  by  W.  E.  Lempriere^  containing  13  species  new  to 
the  collection,  with  three  new  species ;  purchased. 

"  Two  specimens  of  Falco  babylonicus  and  one  of  F,  pere^ 
grinus  from  Rajputana ;  presented  by  Scrope  Doig,  Esq. 

''  Sixty-six  skins  from  Muscat,  including  the  types  of 
Merops  muscatensis  and  Bubo  milesi ;  presented  by  Colonel 
Miles. 

''  Twenty -two  birds  from  Aden ;  presented  by  Major  Yer- 
bury,  R.A. 

"  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  specimens  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Patagonia,  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Durn- 
ford,  containing  the  types  of  Cyclorhis  altirostris  and  Porzana 
spilcptera;  purchased. 

'  A  specimen  of  the  rare  Swainson's  Warbler  (Helonaa 
swainsoni)  from  Charleston ;  presented  by  Dr.  Elliott  Couea. 

"  An  example  of  the  rare  Pygmy  Owl  {Micrathene  Whit- 
ney i)  from  Arizona ;  presented  by  H.  K.  Coale^  Esq. 

"Two  specimens  of  the  Tooth-billed  Bower-bird  {See- 
nopeus  dentirostris) ,  and  a  pair  of  Cracticus  rufescens  from 
Queensland;  presented  by  T.  H.  B.  Bowyer,  Esq.'' 


Sale  of  the  Jardine  Ornithological  Collection. — The  dispersal, 
on  the  17th  of  June  last,  of  this  historical  collection  by 
Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  the  well-known  auctioneers  of 
literary  property,  is  an  event  which  can  hardly  be  passed 
without  notice.  It  is  true  that  nearly  twelve  years  have  been 
allowed  to  elapse  since  the  death  of  Sir  William  Jardine,  in 
1874,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  treasures  contained 
in  his  collection  was  confined  to  an  annually  narrowing 
circle ;  but  ornithologists  were  not  wanting  who  remembered 
the  numerous  species  described  by  him  from  time  to  time 
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and  who  knew  full  well  that  no  such  opportunity  had  hitherto 
presented  itself  for  the  acquisition  of  the  actual  types  or  of 
typical  specimens.  It  had  been  hoped  that  this  entire  col- 
lection^ consisting  of  upwards  of  8000  specimens  (the  British 
portion  having  gone  to  Edinburgh)^  would  have  been  acquired 
by  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History;  but  we  believe 
that  a  very  reasonable  oflFer  was  refused,  and  one  which  even- 
tually proved  to  be  in  excess  of  the  total  obtained  at  the  sale. 
Either  the  catalogues  were  sparingly  circulated  or  else  they 
were  sent  to  the  wrong  people  :  the  result  was  a  poor  attend- 
ance and^  as  a  rule,  ridiculously  low  prices.  If,  in  addition 
to  the  sale  catalogue,  the  printed  copies  which  the  auctioneers 
held  of  Sir  William^s  detailed  catalogue,  consisting  of  208 
pages,  had  been  circulated  or  even  sold  for  a  small  sum,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  amount  realized  would  have  been 
far  greater.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  both  the  Cambridge 
University  and  the  British  Museum  secured  some  valuable 
lots ;  and  the  buyer  for  the  latter  obtained,  in  a  lot  of  unspe- 
cified mounted  birds,  nothing  less  than  the  type  of  Bulwer's 
Petrel,  for  a  few  shillings.  If  this  specimen  had  been  cata- 
logued, or  if  its  existence  had  been  known,  it  would  probably 
have  fetched  many  pounds.  A  sadder  sight  than  the  throw- 
ing away  of  this  fine  collection  among  dealers  and  plumassiers 
has  seldom  been  witnessed:  but  through  no  fault  of  the 
auctioneers,  who  did  their  best  with  this,  to  them,  novel  de- 
scription of  property. 


New  Work  by  Professor  /?.  Ridgway, — We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  have  in  the  press  a 
'  Manual  of  North-American  Birds  ^  by  our  valued  Foreign 
Member  Prof.  Ridgway,  of  Washington.  The  work  is  to 
contain  425  illustrations,  suitably  executed,  and,  as  regards 
geographical  limits,  classification,  and  nomenclature,  it  will 
be  in  conformity  with  the  Code  of  the  American  Ornitho- 
logists^ Union. 
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360,  362,  363,  364. 
linaria,  359,  360, 


361.362.363,364. 

holboelli,  362. 

—  pallesceDs,  362. 
rostrata,  360,  361, 


362,  363,  364. 

rufesoeiiB,  362. 

Accentor  alpinus,  26. 

montaDellui,  517. 

Acoipiter  bioolor,  75. 

minulluR,  283. 

nisus,  379. 

tinus,  501. 

Aeridotheres    melano- 

stemus,  187. 
Acrooephalus    arundl- 

naceus,  481. 
b»ticatu8,  286. 

—  palustris,  482. 

phragmitis,  481. 

stentorius,  186. 

streperus,  482. 

turaoides,  481. 

Actitis  hj-poleuca,  21. 
Aedon  familiaris,  495. 
./^gialitis  oollaris,  178. 

curonica,  492. 

dubiut,  167,  492. 

geoffroyi,  22,  167, 

492,  517. 

mongolicus,  167. 

Banctffi-helenie, 


469. 

—  seinipalmata,  178. 

—  varia,  469. 

—  wilsonia,  178. 
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^urcedus    arfakianus, 

258. 

bucooides,  258. 

melanocephalus, 

258. 

melanotis,  258. 

stonei.  258. 


.^tbiope    canicapillus, 

306. 
j^thopyga  eximia,  376. 
Agapornis  pullaria,  81. 

swindemiana,  81. 

A^lsus  imthurni,  509. 
Ajaja  rosea,  172. 
Alicinon  desertorum,  18. 
Alauda  aryenBis,  160, 497. 

coeliTOx,  160. 

cristata,  18. 

waiters! ,  160. 

Aloa  alle,  457. 

cristatella,  211. 

irapeimis,  403, 410. 

pica,  457. 

psittaoula,  211. 

torda,  400,  467. 

Alcedo  amazona,  60. 

amerioana,  60. 

bengalensis,    166, 

488. 

bicolor,  60. 

-inda,  60. 

ispida,    166, 


488 


453, 


paradisea,  62. 
rudis,  427. 
Buperciliosa,  60. 
torquata,  60. 


Alcippe  nigrifrODB,  185. 
Alopbonerpes    wallacii, 

98. 
AUwonax  muttui,  185. 
Amadiua  bioolor,  310. 


Amadina  oantans,  311. 

cucullata,  309. 

erjthroc6pbala,312, 

313. 

fascialii,  312,  313. 

fringilloides,  308. 

hartlaubi,  319. 

lunulata,  338. 

nitens,  338. 

poensia,  309,  310. 

polyxona,  337,  338. 

punctipennis,  309. 

sanguinolenta,  334. 

sharpii,  311. 

Terreauxi,  317. 

Amaurestes  fringilloidee, 

309,522. 
Amaurospiza    unicolor, 

502,503. 
Aublyomis   inomata, 
257. 

subalaris,  194,  241, 

257,  470. 
Ammoperdix   bonhaml, 
498. 

heyi,  166. 

Ampelis    garrulus,  419, 

453. 
Ampbispiza     ferrari- 

perezi,  513. 
Aiiadioa  larvata,  325. 
Anas  acuta,  456. 

albeoU,  202. 

boachas,  512. 

chlorotis,  85. 

clangula,  456. 

diazi,  513. 

f  usca,  456. 

glacialin,  400,  431, 

435.441.456. 

marila,  456. 

mollis,  456. 

2p 
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Anas  moUiflsima,  441. 

nigra,  466. 

penelope,  466. 

tadoma,  466. 

Anaer  albifrons,  456. 

cinereui,  408. 

leucopcis,  456. 

Anthracooeroc  corunaiita, 

184. 
Anthus  caropetftrit,  497. 

giistaTi,  160. 

spinoletta,  25. 

triyialis,  486. 

Apteryx  austral  is,  91. 

oweni,91. 

Aquila  albicilla,  406, 435, 

439,  440,  455. 

chrjiaetoe,  406. 455. 

olanga,  198. 

heliaca,  619. 

imperialii,  519. 

nipalensiB,  517. 

pennata,  476. 

rapax,  284. 

Ara  ararauna,  67. 

—  chloroptera,  66. 

hahni,  67. 

macao,  67. 

—  macuTuana,  67. 

terera,  66. 

Arachnothera  affinU,  rar. 

modesta,  62!^ 

ooncolor,  623. 

Aramides  axillaris,  176. 

cajennensis,  176. 

Aramus  soolonaoeus,  177. 
Ardea,  »p  ,  2J,  456. 

agami,  170. 

ca* rules,  ir»9. 

cwrulescens,  1(U). 

-^—  oandidissima.  I<t9. 

oinerva,  49, 45<V,  490. 

oof-oi,  169. 

oomaU,  491,  4l>9. 

c}-anurus,  170. 

egret  ta,  161». 

gulartH,  491,499. 

ibim  491. 

leuoogaster,  169. 

lui-e,  169. 

melanucepbala,  293. 

ncTin,  170. 

niTea,  169. 

pinnata,  170. 

p(r<*iIoptila,  85. 

purpurea,  294,  490, 


498. 


ralKudea,  491. 
rufiTentris,  2m. 
scapuUria,  170. 


Ardea  tricolor,  169. 

Tiretoena,  472,  474, 

475. 
Ardetta  exilis.  501. 

minuU,  295,  296, 

490,  499. 

neoxena,  513. 

podicepa,  294.  295, 

296. 

sinensis,  162. 

Argja,  sp.,  16. 

huttoni.  165,  484. 

squamioepa,    164, 

16.'). 

Antes  henkei.  367. 
Artamides  pollens,  153. 

schistaceus,  1^3. 

Asio  acoipitrinu^  477. 
Astrnpia  nigra,  247. 
Astrarchia    stephaniie, 

194,  240,  245,  247. 
Astnlda  aatrild,  332. 

cinerea,  333. 

nigricauda,  333. 

nonnula,  330. 

-  phomicotis,  336. 

rubriyentris,  332. 

rufopicta,  323. 

undulata,  332. 

Astur  nisus,  454. 

palumbarius,  435, 

454. 

Asturina    magniroatris, 

72. 

melanops,  75. 

nitida,  « 2. 

pocilonotiia,  75. 

Athene  eunicularia,  71. 

. lineata.  71. 

)ma«erinoidc«.  72. 

torquata,  71. 
At  t  icora   melanoleuoa, 

507. 
Aula4H>rhaniphus  dimidi' 

atus.  513. 

whit4^1jranuji,    66, 

jH  " ',  m  ^». 

ATOcetta  arooetta,  228. 
europSM,  229. 

notse-hollandia, 

229.233. 

ATocettula  recurriroatris, 
o09. 

Basileuterus  mesoleucua. 

50(t. 

rorainur,  500,  506. 

Bat  rachoetooius  comut  us, 

103. 
Bafa  euculoidca,  296. 


Tcrrsaaxi  297.  298. 
BeUona  eriatata.  472. 47X 

474,  475. 
Bemiela  ruficollia.  $VlL 
BoCaurus     leotiginosos^ 

170.  512. 

rougitana.  512L 

pinnatus,  17tl. 

Brach  jgalba  Iqgufarts,  62, 

504. 
BrarliTlophus   mcotalis. 

267: 

miniatua,  274.  277. 

BrarbTptcmus  0PTHJttiia» 

IKl" 

intemisditts,  \M. 


BrachtpCarjx 

376: 
Broiugerya  ehryufUrK 

68. 

panrchlora,  iOO. 

panTchlorui^  68. 

tiriaeuU,  68. 

tirka,  68. 

Buarremun  periuoiAaic 

507,  509. 
Bubo  asealaphua,  161. 

bengalensia  I64L 

— ^  capenast  164. 

ignarua,  161.  5^4. 

mageUaaieaa.  1<^ 

maxiiDM,  523.  5d4. 

milatt,    169^    164, 

531. 


turromanua.  164. 

%irginiaDusi  TO. 

Bubulcua 


517. 

ibis.  491. 

Buoco  collariik  62. 

ejanoooUia.  4.''A 

mam»rhjDcliaa  6^ 

margaritatua,  IU8l 

ntger.  66. 

tanfft^T*,  63w 

teetus.62. 

Burhanga  atra.  185. 
Budftcs  flavus.  486. 
Buplius    cot^joiaxidua, 

523. 
Bumesia  graeilia,  496. 

leuida.  484.  4961 

Busareiius    nigriooUii^ 

74. 
Buteo  abbrriiatua,  T^L 

189. 
^—  albioaudaUtfc  74. 


476. 


latiaiBMk  47& 
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Bateo  menelrMa,  476. 

pterode«,  74. 

unieolor,  72,  73^ 

607. 

Tulgarw.  435,  4M. 


Buteogallua  flBqainocd*- 

Batorides    atricapUla, 
294. 

OMaiaa    opbtluJimem, 
194. 

triton,  194. 

GiMxalnt  <^uk&r.  20,  496. 

melanooephalA,  19. 

Caica  hiettrio,  6^. 

■         maximiluuri,  70. 

melaoooephalus,  ()9. 

Oairina  moecbata,  173. 
ObdidriB  arenaria,  21,  50, 

179. 
Callipepla  Galifomica,  91. 

TaUicola,  91. 

Oallisto  ciunillata,  47^ 

nigrieincta,  506. 

Tersiocdor,  473i. 

wfaitelji,  500.  504. 

Oallolophiu  malaooensu, 
277. 

mentalis,  270. 

Oalomia    caotoroideB, 

152. 
— ^gularw,  194- 

• obscora,  152. 

panajeiwia,  162. 

Odypliantria  luemato- 

oephala,  357. 
Campephilus   melaDO- 
leucus,  58. 

rubricoUii,  58, 

Caxnpethera    bennetti, 

291. 
OampiaB  sedaliis,  58. 
Oampyloptenis  hyperj- 

thruB,  509. 
Cancroma  cochlearia, 

171. 
Capito  cajeDnensiB,  66. 

goflini,  112. 

margaritatUB,  106. 

niger,  66. 

purpuratoB,  112. 

BqnamioepB,  108. 

Caprimal^uB,  sp.  ?,  15. 

asiaticuB,  15,  184. 

evLvopsBQB,  284,  454, 

487. 
Oarpophaga  Bpilorrboa, 

BnbflareooenB,  2. 


I    CBtapirapkotnB  Bemi- 
I        palmafus,  179. 
GBtharistes  atntoa,  78. 
CatharteB  aa^na,  7^ 
149. 

aura,  78, 

f<riens,  78. 

grrphuA,  455. 

P*P^  78,  455. 

Gel«iiB  cinnamomefiB,  59. 

eitrino«,  59. 

exalbidoB,  59. 

maltieolor,  59. 

rufus,  59. 

Gratropus,  sp.,  15. 
Centoros  blaJkei,  5ia 

hirandinamiB,  59. 

nreanufi,  513. 

Ordineia,  gp.,  13. 

iBabelluia,  76. 

sparrenas,  76. 

tinnunciiluB,  494. 

Cercibis  oxrcercuB,  171. 
CercotrichaB    melano- 

ptera,  16. 
Certhia  famOiariB,  453. 
Orthiola  atrata,  473. 

barbadensiB,  472. 

dominicaDa,  473, 

474- 

martinicana,  475. 

saccharina,  473. 


Ceryle  amazona,  60. 

amencana,  60,  509. 

inda,  60. 

Bupercilioea,  60. 

torquata,  60. 

Ceyx  cjanopeetuB,  156. 

melanura,  156. 

tridactjla,  184. 

Chsetura  gaumeri,  195, 

370. 

poliura,  473. 

CbaloopsittacuB  ater,  155. 

insignis,  155. 

Cbamsp^a   griaeola, 

173. 

pasBerina,  173,  609. 

talpacoti,  174. 

Chamspetes  tBcbudii, 

203. 
Obaradrius  azarsD,  178. 

breyiroBtriB,  178. 

cantianus,  456. 

cnuniroBtriB,  178. 

fulvuB,  86,  167. 

,  var.  virgi- 

niouB,  178. 

ffeoffroyi,  492. 

nimantopuB,  236. 


I 


OiandriiiB  minor,  456. 

moHoeUiiB,  456. 

plarialia.  20.  435. 

TirginieaB,  178. 

CharmoBTiia  Btelle,  367. 
ChaamoniTiicfaiiB  rarie- 

gatiia,5(H- 
Chaana  derinna,  150^ 

300. 
Chelidon  cashinirienriB, 

517. 

daBjpuB,  201. 

urbica,  201. 

Cbelidoptera  tenabroBB, 

6a 

Chen  roB8i,471. 
Cbenalopex  jabatoa,  172. 
Cbera  ca£&a,  346. 

procne.  346. 

Cblorcmas  albilineata^ 
173. 

rufina.  173. 

ChloronerpeB   chloro- 
oepbaloB,  59. 

flarigulariB,  58,  59. 

kirkii,  58. 

rubiginoetiB,  59. 

BanguineuB,  58. 

BoduluB,  58. 

tephrodopB,  58. 

Cblorophonia  roraim«, 

504. 
OhIoropicuB  flarinadia, 
262,263. 

kirki,  68. 

mentaliB,  267,  270. 

miniatuB,  274,  275, 

277. 
Ohloropipo  nnifomuB, 

600.509. 
ChiTsooocojx  eupreuB, 

ChrysonotuB  miniatuB, 

277. 
ChrjBophlegma  flaTi- 

nucha.  261, 262. 
malaooense,  262, 

275, 276, 277,  280, 281. 
mentale.  260,  261, 

267, 269, 270, 271. 272. 

273. 
miniatum,  262, 273, 

275,  276, 277, 280,  281. 
mTBtaoale,  260,261, 


265,266. 
—  puniceuB,  281. 
Bqu^miooUis,  260, 


268,  269, 271. 
Chrjsoptilus    punoti- 
pectuB,  203. 
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ChryBotis  amazonioa,  69. 

oGBligena,  68,  509. 

farinosa,  69. 

festiTa,  68. 

ochrocephala,  69. 

pretrei,  v9. 

Ciccaba  hulula,  71. 

BuperciliariB,  71. 

Ciconia  abdimii,  297. 

ar^ala,  400,  456. 

epiflcopus,  161. 

maguari,  171. 

mycteria,  400. 

nigra,  297, 422, 435, 

439, 456. 
Oindooerthia   macro* 

rhyncha,  475. 

ruficauda,  472,  474. 

OiDolus  aquatioiu,  222. 
albioollis, 

26. 
Oinnyris  humbloti,  87. 

mariquensiB,  286. 

Oircaetus  cinereus,  282, 

470. 

pectoraliB,  282. 

Circus  humbloti,  87. 

macrurus,  476,  494. 

pygarguB,  163. 

Oistioola  cursitans,  160. 
Oittocinda  macrura,  185. 
Oladorhvncbus   leuoO' 

cephaluB,  231. 

orientaliB,  231. 

pectoralis,  231. 

GlimacooercuB  concen- 

tricuB,  76. 
Ooccopygia  emesti,  331. 

quartinia,  331. 

CocoothrauBteB  cantans, 

311. 

capenBiB,  349. 

erythrooephala, 

313. 

faBciatuB,  313. 

guttata,  316. 

bferaatina,  316. 

melanogastra,  355. 

orix,  352. 

orizivora,  312. 

ostrinus,  314. 

Banguinirostris, 

358. 
— —  BcutatuB,  309. 

Bocia,  307. 

OoccyguB  heliyentris,  64. 
melanoeoryphuB, 

64. 

minor,  64,  473. 

BoniculuB,  64. 


CoocyBtes,  Bp.,  15. 

glandariuB,  291. 

ColiuBpaBser  albonotatua, 

345,348. 
ardenB,  343,  344, 

345,346. 
axillariB,  343,  344, 

345, 348. 

bocagii,  345,  349. 

capenBis,  343,  344, 

345,349. 

equoB,  345,  348. 

flayiBoapulatuB, 

347. 

hartlaubi,  345, 347. 

laticauduB,  343, 345, 

347. 
macrooercuB,  345, 

347. 
macrurus,  345,  347, 

348. 
phopniceuB,  344, 

349. 
procne,  343,  344, 

345. 

torquatuB,  347. 

zanthomelaB,  344, 

345,350. 
OoliuBtruthuB  ardenB, 

346. 

ooncolor,  346. 

macrouruB,  348. 

Colluricinda  affiniB,  154. 

megarbyncha,  154. 

Collyriocincla  boweri, 

Oolomba  rufaxilla,  174. 
Golumba  albilineata,  173, 

506. 

coronata,  454. 

intermedia,  187. 

Uvia,  19,  435,  464. 

looutrix,  173. 

oenaB,  454. 

palumbuB,  454. 

plumbea,  173. 

rufina,  173. 

specioBa,  173. 

turtur,  454. 

unidncta,  81. 

yinacea,  173. 

Golumbigallina  paBserina, 

472,  474. 
Columbina  griseola,  173. 
Colymbus  arcticuB,  51, 

457. 

dominicus,  181. 

septentrionaliB,  52, 

467. 
Cometes  phaon,  366. 


ContopuB  ardesiacuB,  506. 

latirostriB,  475. 

ConuruB  aureus,  68. 

canicularis,  68. 

cyanopterus,  (>7. 

egregiuB,  68, 609. 

guianensis,  67. 

macuYuana,  67. 

paTua,  67. 

pertinax,  68. 

seTerus,  66. 

BolstitialiB,  67. 

tiriacula,  68. 

tuiparuB,  68. 

Tersioolor,  67. 

Coraoias  abyssinica,  15. 
caudata,  284. 

garrula,   15,  488, 

498. 

-  i'ndica.  165,  488. 

nBBvia,  284. 

Coraoopsis  sibilans,  87. 
Corax  fusdoapillus,  153. 
CorvuB,  sp.,  17. 

affinis,  17. 

capellanus,  477. 

corax,  26,  48,  380, 

453. 

comix,  364,  379, 

452,453. 

corone,   26,  364, 

434. 

frugilegUB,  453. 

monedula,  463. 

umbrinuB,  164, 379. 

validiRsimus,  152. 


OorythuB  c^>ensi8,  350. 
OoBsypha  (Irania)  guttu- 

rcJis,  495. 
Cotile  fucata,  507. 

fuligula,  201. 

obeoleta,  14,  517. 

riparia,  485. 

Gotumix  chinensia,  187. 

communis,  489. 

ootumix,  489. 

daotylisonans,  20. 

CracticuB  rufesoens,  631. 
Craspedophora   alberti, 

250. 

intercedens,  250. 

magnifica,  260. 

Orateropus  bioolor,  288. 

huttoni,  484. 

Orax  alector,  174. 

mitu,  174. 

muBtelina,  176. 

scbomburgki.  176. 

urumutum,  174. 

Orex  erex,  167,  490. 
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Crez  egregia,  293. 

pratensis,  167,  490. 

Crotophaga  ani,  93,  473. 

major,  63. 

rugiroetra,  63. 

sulcirostris,  63. 

Cryptospica    reichenowi, 

316,  317. 
CrypturuB    noctiTagus, 

181. 

pileatus,  181. 

rubipes,  203. 

aori,  181. 

Tariegatus,  181 . 

Cuculus    canoruB,   453, 

489.  498. 

cayaDUfl,  64. 

h^wrythruB,  157. 

melanoeaster,  64. 

minor,  64. 

praTatus,  159. 

Bomierati,  159. 

Cultrides  rufipenniB,  63. 

CursoriuB,  sp.,  21. 

segyptiuB,  119,  120, 

121. 
^—  bicmctus,  118,  120. 
—    bisignatuB, 


118. 


118. 


graciliB, 


120. 


bitorqiiatiis,   119, 


—  chaloopteruB,  118, 
120. 

—  cinctuB«  118,  120. 
coromandelicus, 


117,  120,  121. 

—  galUcuB,  116,   120, 
121. 

—    BomalensiB, 

116. 

—  himantopufl,  235. 
rufuB,  116, 117,120, 


121. 

senegalensis,    117, 

120,  121. 

Bomalensis,  116, 120, 

121. 
Cyaneoula  wolfi,  496. 
C^anicterus    yenuBtus, 

609. 
CyclopsittacuB    aruenBis, 

151,  152. 

diophthalmuB,  152. 

edwardai,  373,  518. 

OyclorhiB  altdrostriB,  531. 
Oygniis  gibbus,  408. 

musicuB,  200,  408, 

456. 


CygnuB  olor,  456. 
Cyomis  bnnyumas,  159. 

clegans,  159. 

heristi,  169. 

rubecuIoideB,  159. 

tickelliffi.  159. 

Cypeelua,  sp.,  15. 

apuB,  4.34,  498. 

mclba,  25. 

pallidus.  487. 

CyrtxMtomuB  frenatus,  98. 

,   yar.  plateni, 

98. 

Dafila  bahamensid,  172. 
Daptrius  ater,  78. 
Demiegretta  asha,  490. 

gularis,  168, 490,491 . 

Dendrobates  passerinuB, 

58. 

BanguineuB,  58. 

Dendrocygna  autumDalis, 

172. 

discolor,  172. 

jaTanica,  188. 

viduata,  172. 

Dcndroeca  sBstiya,  91. 
bryanti    castanei- 

oepa,  91. 

capita  lis,  472. 

delicata,  475. 

pluinbea,  473,  474. 

nifigula,  473,  474. 


Dendrophila    frontalis, 

186. 
DeroptyuB     aocipitrinus, 

69. 
Dicaeura  nehrkorni,  216. 
Diglossa  major,  509. 
DilopbuB     carunculatus, 

18. 
Dinomis  didiformis,  471. 

eleplmntopuB,  471. 

maxim U8,  470. 

Biomedea  exulanB,  404. 

405,  457. 
Diphyllodes  ohrysoptera, 

255,  256,  257. 

hunsteini,  194,  256. 

—  jobiensis,  241,  256. 
magnifica,  255,  256, 

257. 
DiplopteruB  galeritus,  64. 

na^viuB,  64. 

Discura  longicauda,  507. 

longicaudata,  502. 

Donacicola  bunBteini,  1, 

237. 
Drepanornia    albert  isi, 

248,  249,  250. 


Drepanomifl    brujini, 

249. 
ceryinioauda,    248, 

249. 
Dromas  ardeola,  20. 
Dromococcyx  payoninus. 

64,507. 
Drymoeca  gracilis,  496. 

jerdoni,  185,  186. 

yaUda,  185,  186. 

DryocopuB  albiroBtria,  68. 

lineatus,  58. 

DryotomuB  flayi^ila,  262. 
Dumetia  alboguUria,  185. 
DysporuB  aula,  457. 

Edoliosoma  meyeri,  152. 

remotum,  152. 

Elainea  martinica,    472, 

473,  474,  475. 
ElanoideB  furcatuB,  76. 
Elanus  leucuruB,  76. 

Bcriptus,  365. 

Emberiza  ardens,  346. 

cinerea,  494,  497. 

citrineUa,  392,  434. 

bortulana,  487,  498. 

longicauda,  345. 

luteola,  487. 

melanocephala,  498. 

miliaria,  497. 

orix,  352. 

panayensis,  346. 

paradisea,  342. 

principalis,  341. 

procne,  345. 

quelea,  357,  858. 

regia,  342. 

Berena,  341. 

signata,  346. 

yidua,  341. 

Empidochanea    fringil- 

Ifuris,  461. 

fuscatuB,  460,  461. 

oliva,  461. 

poecilocercuB,  462. 

pcecilurus,  462. 

yireoninuB,  461. 

Empidonax  acadicus, 

465. 

albigularis,  463. 

atriceps,  461,  462. 

bairdi,  459,  466. 

brunneuB,  460,  462, 

463. 

diffioiliB,  466. 

flayeBcens,  459,  167. 

flaviyentris,  466. 

fulyifronB,  462. 

^— pygraasuB,  463. 
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Empidonax   fulvifrons 

rubicundiis,  463. 

fulyipectus,  468. 

griseipectus,  464. 

tiammondi,    467, 

468. 

minimus,  465. 

nanus,  461,  513. 

obecuruB,  468. 

pusilluB,  464,  465. 

ealvini,  459,  467. 

traUUi,  464, 466. 

Engyptila  rufaxilla,  174. 

vinaceifulya,  195. 

EnneoctonuB     collurio, 

287. 
Eos  inoondita,  367. 

insularis,  154. 

ridniata,  154. 

wallaoei,  154. 

Epimachus  ellioti,  248. 
moyeri,   194,  240, 

247,248. 
— ^  speciosus,  248. 
Ereunetes  pusillus,  179. 

semipalmatus,  179. 

Erithacus    cyaneculus, 

482,496. 

gutturalis,  482,  495. 

philomela,  482. 

Erythrocercus  thomsoni, 

523. 
Er>'tbro8tema  parva,  480. 
EsacuB    recur  viroslrid, 

188. 
Estrelda  afra,  320. 
angolensia,  326, 328, 

336. 

ilstrild,  326,  328, 


332,  335. 

—  atricapilla,     327, 
330. 

—  bengala,  336. 

—  bilineato,  323. 
cseruleecens,   327, 


328,  329.  332. 

—  cantans,  311. 

—  capistrata,  327,  330. 

—  carlelita,  342. 

—  charmoBina,   327, 
330. 

—  cinerea,  328,  333. 

—  cucullata,  309. 

—  cyanogastra,  336. 

—  dufresnii,  327,  330. 

—  effrenata,  333. 

—  elegans,  320. 

—  ernesti,  331. 
er}'tbronota,  289, 


326,  327. 329. 


Estrelda  eiTthropteron, 

321. 

frenata,  333. 

granatina.  326,328, 

335. 

bypomelas,  323. 

ianthinogastra,  328, 


335. 

—  incana,  327,  329. 

—  leuoolis,  333. 

—  lipiniana,  329. 

—  mariposa,  336. 

—  melaaogaBtra,    323, 
328. 

—  melanogenys,  331. 

—  melanopygia,  333. 

—  melanotis,  330. 

—  melba,  320. 
melpoda,   326,  327, 


332. 

—  minima,  323. 

—  neisna,  330. 

—  nigricolliB,  325. 

—  nitidula,  319. 

—  nonnula,  327,  330. 

—  oocidentalis,  332. 

—  paludicola,327,331. 
perreini,  327,  328, 


329. 

—  pboeniootis,  336. 

—  polyzona,  337. 

—  quartini,  326. 

—  quurtinia,  327,  331. 

—  rhodopareia,  324. 

—  rbodopsis,  325. 

—  rbodoptera,  333. 
rbodopyga,     328, 


333. 

—  rubricata,  324. 

—  rubrlTentris,    332, 
333. 

—  rueppelli,  323. 
rufibarba,    18,   328, 


334. 


—  rufopicta,  322. 

—  salyatieri,  326,  327, 
331. 

—  sanguinolenta,  334. 

—  senegala,  323. 

—  Serena,  341. 

—  speciosa,  320. 
BubfluTa,  320,   328, 


334. 

■  orien  talis, 

troelodytes,  333. 

undulata,  332. 

vinacea,  325. 

Yiridis,  328,  334. 

Estrelda    (Neisma)   du- 
fresnii, 331 


Estrelda  (Neiama)  quar- 

Uuia,  331. 

( )  subflaTa,  334. 

Euoometes    cassini,  500, 

501,508. 

oleaginea,  500,  501, 


508.  5CS. 
Eudice  cantans,  312. 
Eudocimus  ruber,  171. 
Eudyptes  pachyrhjncbus, 

91. 
Euetheia    bicolor,   472, 

473,  474. 
Eulabcs  ptilogenys,  187. 
Eulampis    boloserioeus, 

472,  474, 475. 

jugularis,  473,  475. 

Euphonia    fiayifrons, 

475. 

nigrioollis.  57. 

Eupleotes,  sp.  ?,  353. 

abysshiicus,  354. 

afer,  355. 

aurinotus,  354. 

capensis,  350. 

craBpedopterua, 

352. 

diademata.  354. 

edwardsi,  353. 

erytbrops,  356. 

flammioeps,  352, 

flayiceps,  352. 

franciscauus,  353. 

friederichaoni,  352. 

gierowii,  352. 

gregaria.  358. 

habessinicus.  355. 

ignicolor,  353. 

ladoensis,  355. 

lepidus,  307. 

melanogastra,  355. 

nigriyentris,  353. 

oryx.  352.  353. 

petiti,  353. 

phcenioomeruB,  344, 

350. 

pseudoryx,  353. 

pyrrbozana,  352. 

Bangui  nirostria,  357. 

scioanus.  354. 

stictus,  a>0,  S^. 

sundevallii,  353. 

taha.  354,  355. 

xantbomelaa,  350. 

Eupodotis  arabs,  20. 

ruficrista,  293. 

Eupsycbortyx     cristatufl^ 

175. 
Eurypyga    helias,    177, 

365. 
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194. 

fulrigiila,  194. 


lea 


156l 


197. 
gutmnmmak  tO. 
gyrWro,  197. 
iflahrlKnnt,  7S 
kbaduA,  197. 
mcUarfCBijB,   155. 


tO. 


»o. 


palambmriaa,  399. 

435.  431.  4ddl  440. 
—  pereersDMlor,  183. 

156, 


53L 

—  rufldeolitt,  197. 


amm,  474L 

•ubbouo,  163.  4% 


422,  -154.  477. 

—  subiugvr,  365. 

tinnuiiealos,   26, 


1G9. 
er^tliropa.  S56. 


357. 


21& 


292. 


ptiMtoft,  2rf^ 

ffibCorquatus.  293. 
Prc^Bla  AqotU,  168. 
Fiingilla  abr^Miiiea,  354, 

355. 

330. 


angolmai**  336- 
Mirad,332. 


391 

—  fisTOfHera.  34S. 

foRDOA.  319. 

—  fu&ereB.338. 

—  gnnarina  335. 

—  i^niorjAor.  353. 

—  igiuta,  ^£23. 

—  l»tjeaada.  317. 
_  hnaria.  25,  47. 

—  lippv  332. 

—  loopeaoda.  345. 

—  m^rrooerfm,  3«7. 

—  meljmoitifi.  330L 

—  iDcCba,  319. 

—  ratlpodMy  332. 

—  mizinna.  323. 

—  mootifringilLa,  22QL 

—  maltixoCiA.  337. 

—  nileoM.  338. 
353. 

342L 

-  permni.  S2i 
'  pkaicnta.  349. 

-  poiTxoo^  337. 

-  prixftciinJiB.  311. 

-  pustuUta,  316. 

-  queka,  357. 

-  nuiimralaoea,  355. 

■  reliculAta.  313. 

-  mbricata,  324. 

■  rnVriTentrifi.  333. 
rafibarba.  334. 
aaitguiDolenta,  334. 
flpomla,  323. 
aa«DaL,341. 
speeioM,  319. 
sabdara,334. 
superoliosa,  341. 
troeiodjtet,  333. 
ultramarina,  338. 
undalata,  332. 
Tiridui.  ^6,  334. 


IVa^3}a  (Eitrcldi)  1Un> 

▼««:».  331. 

1 )IiD«t«.3gL 

FnacJllaiTa  uKapwi.  290. 
FiL*^    acra.    1C7,    455^ 

4*». 
FaHpnla  giaeialiiL  422. 
rah1t«.  422. 


Galbola  albinMtria,  61. 

aUxTciitria,  62. 

flaTircji<ria,  61. 

lepcara.  61. 

Lrarofacitra,  62. 

lagulria.62. 

paradiaea,  62. 

nifieauda.61. 

Tuidieanda,  61. 

rindisw  61. 

Galerita    eriiUta.    165, 


487. 

Gallkm  ciDerca.  160. 
GalHxwiiD.  ip ,  21. 

frenata.  179. 

japonira.  129. 

aiajor,  223.  49i 

undulata,  179. 

Gallinula  diloropoK.  187, 
489.496. 

177.  474. 


GaDus  bankira,  4a5. 
dotDMticfiB,    435, 

439,441.455. 
Gampaonrx     svainaooi, 

77. 
Oarrolax  nififrona,  376. 
Gamiliu  glandanna,  434. 
Garaetta    candid imtiina, 

169. 
Geanus  flaTinnelia.  262. 

maIaocaia».  277. 

mentalia,  267,  289, 

272. 


mmiatus,  274,  277. 

Gcoociila  boraSeldi,  13S. 
136. 


G«oeoecjx  ealifomiaiiua, 

376. 
G«otlilTpis  eorri,  513. 
513. 


GcoCrrgon  montana,  174* 
47a 

mrttana^  475. 


76. 
pacili«,76. 

henudactrlos,  76. 

GUreola  graUaha,  3t^ 

iiMgi^Kida,  SI. 

nuohalit  Hben»,  81, 
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Glareola  pratinoola,  492. 
Glaucidium  ferox,  72. 

phalaenoides,  72. 

pumilum,  72. 

Glaucopis  wilfloni,  85. 
Gorsachius    melanolo- 

phii8,  161. 
Goura    victoruB,    Tar. 

oomata,  373. 
GraculuB  carbo,  457. 

cristatuB,  457. 

Graucaliis  cucuUatus,  87. 

guillemardi,  154. 

magnirostris,  154. 

striatus,  161. 

sulphurous,  87. 

GruB  cinerea,  455. 
G^mnorhiB   flaTioollis, 

486.497. 
Gypaetos  barbatus,  455. 
GjpaguB  papa,  78,  149. 
Gypoicdma      melano- 

stemon,  457. 

Habropjga  aBtrild,  332. 

caerulescenB,  328. 

cbarmosina,  330. 

cinerea,  333. 

emesti,  331. 

erythronota,  329. 

fimbriata,  328. 

frenata,  333. 

hypomeliena,  324. 

hyporaelaB,  323. 

incaua,  329. 

larvata,  325. 

margaritata,  317. 

melpoda,  332. 

minor,  332. 

natalensis,  329. 

(Bnochroa,  324. 

paludicola,  331. 

perreini,  329. 

quartinia,  331. 

rara.  323. 

rbodopsiB,  325. 

rhodoptera,  333. 

rbodopvga,  333. 

rufibarba,  334. 

subflava,  334. 

Hatmatopus  g^dapagenfiis, 
613. 

ostraleguB,  21. 

Hffiraophila  pulehra,  259. 

stolzmaiini,  259. 

Halcyon  smymensiB,  488. 
Haliuetus  albicilla,  48. 

pelagicus,  531. 

HalJeus  brasilianuB,  168. 
Haplospiza  unicolor,  80. 


Harpactes  faadatuB,  184. 
HarpaguB  bidentatus,  77. 
Harpiprion   oayennenidfl, 

172. 
Heliornis  fulica,  177. 
Heloniea  Bwainsoni,   4, 

531. 
Hermotimia   auricepB, 

152. 
Herodiaa,  Bp.,  22. 

alba,  188. 

egretta,  169. 

^arzetta,  491. 

intermeidia,   188, 

298. 

Herpetotberes   cachin- 

nauB,  77. 
HeteroApiziaB    meridio- 

nalia,  74. 
Hierococcyx  bocki,  157, 

158,  159. 

fugax,  157,  158, 

159. 


—  hyperjiiirufl,  157, 
158,  159. 

—  pectoraliB,  157. 

—  nanus,  158,  159. 

—  nisicolor,  157, 158. 

—  nisoides,  157. 

—  sparTerioides,  157, 
158,  159. 

—  strenuuB,  159. 
Tarius,  158. 


Hicrofalco   grebnitzkii, 

197. 

gj'rfalco  sacer,  196. 

island  us,  48. 

undensis,  197. 

HimantopuB    albicoUis, 

235. 
albuB,  233. 

americanus,   225, 

227,  230. 

nndinus,  225,  227, 

228,  232. 

aaiaticus,  235. 

atropteruB,  235. 

outuranalis,  235. 

avocetta,  224,  225, 


227,  228. 

brasiliensis,   225, 


227,233. 

—  candidus,  235. 

—  Iiiniantopus,  235, 

—  intermcuius,  235. 

—  Ieucr)cepbalu8,  225, 
227,  233,  234. 

melanopteruB,  224, 


225,  227,  235. 
—  melas,  23-1. 


HimantopuB    inexioaauB, 

226,227,232. 

niger,  234. 

nigricollia,  178, 232, 

233. 
noTA-zelandiA,  225, 

227.234. 

palmatuB,  231. 

pectoralis,  224, 225, 

227,  228.  231. 

plinii,  235. 

rubriooUlB,  226, 227, 

229. 

rufipes,  235. 

BpicatuB,  234. 

Tulgaris,  235. 


Hirundo  letbiopica,  201. 

angolensiB,  96. 

cucullata,  286. 

domicella,  201. 

gordoni,  201. 

leucosoma,  96. 

ludda,  96. 

rufula,  497. 

rustica,  14, 186, 286, 

434,  436,  485,  497. 

saTignii,  379. 

Bemirufa,  96, 201. 

Benecaleosis,  201. 

Btriolata,  96. 

HoplopteruB  cayanu8,177. 

spinosuB,  519. 

Houbora  maoqueeni,  166. 

undulata,  517. 

Ilumblotia    flaviroBtria. 

S8, 
Hydranassa  tricolor,  169. 
Hydrocbelidon  hjbrida, 

108,  493. 

HydropbasianuB   chirur- 

gus,  188. 
Hydremia  alleni,  517. 
HylopbiluB  sclateri,  600. 
Hypargos  verreauxi, 

318. 

Hypai^us    margaritatuB, 

317.  318. 

monteiri,  317,  3ia 

niveiguttatus,  317. 

Hyphantica   cardinalis, 

357.  ^^ 

erj'tbrops,  357. 

bsernatocephala. 

357. 

sanguinirostris,  357 

358. 
Hyphantomis  galbula»18. 

quelea,  358. 

HypbanturgUB  olivaceus. 

290. 
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Hypocfaera  snea,  3?)9. 

chaljbmU,  338.339. 

nigemma,  339. 

iiiteiis,338. 

purpunscnis,  339. 

ultramanna,  33S. 

HypocoUus    Ampelintu, 

477,  4»L 
Hypolau  h  jpola».  26. 

obsoleU.  481. 

oliretomni,  517. 

opaca,  517. 

Hjpomorphnua  anthim- 

dnus,  74. 

boson,  74. 

rutilaoa,  74. 

orabitingB,  74. 

Hjpotriorchis  femonJu, 

mfignlam,  76i. 

HypBibatef    himantopaf, 

235. 
nigriconM,  17S,  232L 


t 


87. 

Ibis  albieollk.  IH. 

caTeanmas.  172. 

mfarcatoi,  171. 

afXTOOToi.  171. 

niiira,171. 

Ibjrcter  amencanai,  77. 

aqoilmas.  77. 

ater,  7S. 


7« 


Icbtbijobonit  boaarellos, 

74. 
letems  laadafaili*.  475. 
lednia  plicnbea,  77. 
lole  pmlippiiiesiKs.  159. 
lacfanooeeiM  graolii.  76. 
Ijnstpieas  frater,  92L 
92. 


Ijnz  torquilla,  44L 

Jacamciops  ^raadif.  62. 
Joneo  brennlis  earolin 
i,i89. 


32L 

C9eralea,32L 
cgmkaeep*.  oX. 
ii^xiita,323. 
jametoai.  322.  324. 
lanata.  322.  325. 
me^aoofastra,  323. 
mbdma,  323. 
nigheoUis  321.322. 


I 


I 


LacoDCMtieta  polionoCa, 

322,  324.  325. 

rara,321,322,32a 

rbodopareia,    3±2, 

324.  325. 

rfaodopsis.  321.  322, 


32: 

—  rubricata,  290,  321, 

—  ruf opicta,  322. 

—  russu  323. 

—  Prtwrda,  322.  32a 

—  Tina^.  322,  325. 
(Estieida;  laUntia, 


49, 


322. 
Lazopos    alpinna, 

455. 

mpeitm.  49. 

wlk«ti,  435. 455. 

Lamproeolius  phoRuoo- 

ptrmi,  2^ 

fToobiiu,  288. 

Lamprcypdla  grandis.  62. 


Laaxariia   atroeoecineiu, 

2S7. 

ooecineoi.  238. 

sleni^*^. 

I^anifif,  <p.,  16. 

amieulatu*,   485, 

497. 

borealis,  36,  37,  39, 


40. 


497. 


canicepf.  1S5. 
oollarii.  2?7. 
eoUono.  453,  485, 


—  eruUtas.  184. 

—  exeabitor.  30, 31, 32. 
33.  34,  35.  36.  37,  ^, 
39.  40, 453. 

—  fallax.  165.  48L 
ho'.nejen,  31,  34, 


37.40. 

—  leueoptemc.  34,  40. 

—  ludoriHanai.  39. 

—  major.  3ii.  31,  32, 
33.  :M.  35.  36.  37.  38. 
39.40. 

—  minor.  4^4. 

—  mollis,  ¥). 

—  nubarus.  16.  485. 
pbonucuroides,  485. 


3^ 


Laths,  sp.  ?,  23 

atricilla.  180.  181 

bammanitt.  513. 

eacfaumans.  168. 

eanua.  379,  457. 

457. 


Ijuiis  f uaeiis,  456. 

eiaucus.  456, 513. 

Eemprichi,  22,  168. 

icfatb7aecijs.23, 379. 

leueopbcus.  379. 

marinus.  456. 

minutiis.  512. 

ndibandus,    168, 

379. 
Lathria    strepUmboray 

500.502.509. 
Lepidopjgia  nana,  311. 
Leptodon  cajennraAs.??. 

imcinatus,  77. 

Leptoptiia  albifroos,  195. 

lulTiTentris,  195. 

Leptorbjncfaitf  pectoralM^ 

Leptotomos  graolis.  87. 
I^ftris  parasitica,  457. 
Leoropesa  semperi,  475. 
Leaeopiemis   albiouOis, 

74. 

melanopa.  75. 

Limioola  baitiaubi,  97. 

I^at jrfa jncfaa,  97. 

Tirnnartns  pliilippensi% 

156. 

philippinensii.  156u 


limonidromns 

186. 
Limoaa  mfjeri,  456. 
linota  exilipea,  210. 
bomeniaimi,    47, 

209. 

linaria.  46.  47. 209. 


linora  fisebm.  342. 
Lobrrandlnsindiciis.  167. 
liDcfamias  nematora.  507. 
LoeusteUa   laneec^ata, 

Lopborina    minor,    241« 

2*4,245. 

soperba,  9a  244. 

minor.  90. 

244. 
LcmhortTx  califomions 

bmnneseens,  91. 
Ix>phot]iorebis   kieoeri, 

156L299. 
Lorios   CTTthrottionx, 

154,  laS 

lorr.  154. 

Loxiaafra.  355. 

africana.  2K8, 

aitrild,  332. 

aorea.  354. 

bengalus.  336. 

313. 
345. 
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Loxia  oantant,  311. 
oapepiia,  349. 

—  currirostra,  25. 
^-^-  oyanogastra,  336. 

ei7throoephala,313. 

foMiata,  313. 

^-^-  firandBcana,  353. 

granatina,  335. 

suttata,  316. 

—  fiflDmatiDa,  310. 

ignioolor,  363. 

juffularia,  313. 

laUiami,  357. 

—  longioauda,  348. 

—  macroura,  348. 

maculoaa,  313. 

•^—  melanomtra,  355. 

—  lUBTia,  349. 

orix,  352. 

oriziTora,  312. 

—  ottrinui,  314. 

praaipteron,  309. 

quelea,  357. 

Bangiuniroetna,d57. 

^— iocia,  307. 
lioxigilla   barbadensia, 

471.  472.  514. 

eleffana,  319. 

meUa,  339. 

nitens,  838. 

noctU,  473,  474. 

richardsoni,  472, 

475, 514. 
Ljchnidospiia   melano- 

gaatra,  o24. 
Ljmcomit  macrotit,  157. 
Ljpornis  tenebrosa,  4.')3. 

Macrocercus    aracanga, 
67. 

—  ararauna,  67. 
^—  inacao,  CA. 

nobilis,  67. 

Maorocorax  fuscicapillus, 

153. 
Ifacrorhamphuii   gni>eu«, 

179. 
Macn)taraus     nigricollis, 

2:<2. 
Malaoolophu*  (Bmchjlo- 

phuM)  iiiiniatun.  274. 
ManucNKlia  atra,    155, 

242 
chahbenta,    155, 

241.242. 

jobiensis.  242. 

rubieiiMn.  211.242 

Ifargarups     deiitirotftris, 

474. 
^ —  luonUnun,  474. 


liaripoaa  oyanogailn^ 

granatina,  335. 

phcniiGotia,  336. 

Marqiietta  elegant,  320. 
Melanerpes    rubrifrona, 

59. 
MelanoooiTpba  'bimaeii- 

lata,497. 
MelideotM  emilii,  367. 
Melierax  gabar.  283. 
Melipotea  fuuiigatua,  367. 
Melittopbagua  bolealaT- 

•kii.  366. 

bulloeki,  366. 

gularU,366. 

raroili,  366. 

Melpoda  lippa,  332. 
Menura  Ijra,  417. 
Mergului  alle,  62. 
Biargus  albellua,  456. 

merganser,  441, 456. 

terrator,  456. 

Merops  agjpUua,  487, 

apiaaier,  15,  487, 

498. 

bullockoidee.  284. 

CTanophrjii,  16, 165. 

muaoatenna,     15, 

U«>,  3»W,  531. 

awinhoii,  184. 

Tiridia.  16, 165,366, 

453. 
Merula  caribbtra,  472. 

erjtbrotia,  2(X5. 

gjUDophtbalma, 

472. 

nigriroatria,  472. 

aimiUima,  204.  205. 

torquata,  2ll. 

Moaopicui  kirki,  58. 
Micrantur  gilTicoIlia.  75. 

mirandollii,  501. 

ftemitorquatua,  75. 

MicratliAnegra)  M>ni,  513. 

-  whitueyi,  531. 
MicrtHserculua   uttulatua, 

5(N). 
Microdjnamis  parra,  367. 

524. 
Micropogon  damaudi, 

lOH. 
Milraffo  chimachima,  78. 
MilTuTuii  tjrannua.  hi.KK 
MilTus  vg>ptiu««  14. 2H4. 
—      kurschun,  476. 

niigrana.  476, 

Miiiius  gilruH.  472 
Mirafra  narTia.  2iK). 


291. 

parra,  160. 

phtltppinmaia,  IW 

Mitrephanaa  aurmnuivn- 

tna,461.462. 

fulrifruna.  461. 

pluBooercua,  4«51, 

462. 
Mitua  tomeoioaa.  174. 

iuber^iaa,  174. 

Mniotilta  TarU,  512. 
Moinutua  bmailimaia,  dUl 
Mooaaa  atra,  63. 

nigra.  6?i. 

MonaaU  tranquilU,  69L 
Montieola  cjaDua,   16, 

406. 
aaxaUlia.  87.  483. 

496. 
Munnon  arcitroa,  43A, 

457. 
Morphnua  |uianmfaa,  75. 

harpjia.  75. 

MotaeiUa   alba.    17.    ». 

165.  379.  486.  497. 

ieldfggii.  17.4*1 

iUra,  486,  497. 

aulpburea.  211 

Munia  caniopp«,  31 1. 312. 

rnnUna.  310.  311. 

fringilloidra.  31*. 

310.311. 


onrsirura,  310.  311, 

312 

nibronigra.  310. 

aharpii.  311. 

Muicieapa  atriGapilla, 

4.\3. 494. 

fringilUria.  462. 

fuai*ata,  4Ca. 

gri-ola.  :^6.  453. 

4Hi.494. 

oliTa.461.462. 

panra,  4t^K 

Muiicip<4a  fuaratA.  4lfelL 
Ma«()pliaga  boehmt.  IC 

rtMM«.  !*7.  522. 

Mrrt<»ria  ainmtvna,  171. 

arttegal^naia,  21C. 

Mrtadwtes  aanrur-lucMr. 

*475. 

aibilana.  472- 

Mrian4iu«  obrri.  473. 
Mriobtun  i\)nuiiur,  5ilii. 
Alriophoneoa  tetnmincki. 

'145. 

tibrlanua.  145. 

M  T  rittici  vura      biculor . 

'1 5a 
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MyristioiTora  melanura, 

153. 
Mynnecocichla  melanura, 

17. 
Myzomela  ramaayi,  367. 

Naoclerus  furoatus,  76. 
Nectarinia  metaliira,  15. 
Nemura  cyanuraf  517. 
NeomorphuB    pucherani, 
509. 

rufipennis,  63. 

Neophron    monachus, 


eopD 
455. 


percnoptcms,  13 

Nestor  merioionalis,  85. 

superbus,  85. 

Nectapus  auritus,  297. 
Nigrita  amaudi,  308. 

bieolor,   305,  306, 

807. 

bocagei,  306. 

cabanUi,  308. 

canicapilla,    304, 


305,  306.  307. 

—  cinereocapilla,  305, 
306 

—  emiliaj,  305,  306. 

—  fusconota,  304,  305, 
306. 

—  luceni,    304,  305, 
306. 

—  luteifrons,  304, 305, 
306. 

uropygialis,    304, 


305,306. 
Ninox  logubris,  156. 

philippinensifl,  156. 

Niobo  ardens,  346. 
NisaetuB  pennatus,   283, 

476. 
Nisiu  sexfaaciatus,  75. 
Notherodius  scolopaceus, 

177. 
Nothoorax    urumutum, 

174. 
Nothoprocta    godmani, 

203. 
Notomis  hochstetteri,  97, 

98. 

mantelli,  98,  373. 

Nucifraga    caryocataotes, 

25. 
Numenius    arquata,    21, 

456,  492. 


—  gypeorum,  526. 

—  huoBODicuB,  180. 

—  major,  168. 

—  phffiopuB,  21,   180, 
456,  492. 


Nyctlierodius  yioboeat, 

170. 
Nycticorax  gardeni,  170. 

,491,499. 

griseuB  nsviuB,  170. 

nasYiuB,  170. 

pileatus,  171. 

violoceuB,  170. 

Nyotiornifl  amictuB,  366. 

OchthodromuB  wilsoniuB, 

na 

Ochtbceca  setopbagoides, 

506. 
OdontophoruB  guianensis, 

175. 
OdontorhynohuB    bra- 

nickii,  53. 
Odontriorchifl      cayen- 

nenBis,  77. 
(Edicnemus    biBtriatuB, 

177. 

scolopax,  20,  167. 

CEdistoma    pygmffiam, 

194. 
CEna  capensb,  19. 
GCnopB  aura,  78. 
Gi)BtreIata  fisbcri,  514. 

gularis,  514. 

BCalariB,  514. 

OncoBtoma  cinereigulare, 

57. 

olivaceum,  57. 

OpiBthocomuB    oriBtatus, 

98. 
Oreooincla  dauma,  517. 
OrioluB  galbula.  164, 477, 

494. 
Ortalida  motmot,  175. 
Ortalia  motmot,  175. 
OrtborhamphuB  magni- 

roBtris,  525. 
OrtygarobuB  cayennenBiB, 

176. 

mangle,  176. 

Ortygomia    pondiceri- 

anuB,  166. 
Ortygospiza    atricolliB, 

337,  338. 

dufresnii,  331. 

f  UBCocriflBa,  337. 

polyzona,  337. 

Bubflava,  334. 

Ortyx  oristatuB,  175. 
Omyx  afer,  355. 

approximanB,  350. 

xautbomelaa,  350. 

Oryx  capensifl,  349,  350. 

minor,  360. 

oryx,  362. 


Oryx  petiti,  352. 

xanthomelaB,  360. 

OryzomiB  oriziTora,  312. 
Ossifraga  gigantea,  85. 
Otis  af  ra,  45o. 

melanogaster,  20. 

telrax,  466. 

OtuB  brachyotuB,  477. 

Fachyprora  molitor,  286. 

senegalensiB,  ^7. 

Padda  orizivora,  312. 
Paffophila  ebumea,  611. 
PabeomiB  cyanooephaluB, 

183. 

eupatriuB,  183. 

torquatiiB,  183,  464. 

Palamedea  oornuta,  172. 
Palumbus   torhngtonias, 

299. 
Pandion    haliaetuB,    14, 

455. 
Paradisea    apoda,    261,  ] 

411,453. 

decora,  194. 

finBohii.   194.  241, 

250,  251,  618. 

minor,  250,  251. 

noTse-guineBB,  251. 

raggiana,  261. 

Bpeciosa,  256. 


ParadiBornis      rudolphi, 

194,240,252,255,476. 
Paroaria  gularis,  603. 

nigrigenj'S,  603. 

Parotia  lawesi,  90,  241, 

243,244. 
sexpennis,  90,  243, 

244. 
Parra   jacana,    79,   177, 

301. 

jassana,  177. 

Parus  ater,  453. 

caudatuB,  400,  453. 

cristatuB,  26,  434, 

453. 

major,  453. 

palustrifl,  82. 

Passer,  sp.  ?,  18. 

flavicollis,  486. 

montanuB,  83. 

Pedioecetes  pbasianelluB, 

192. 
PelocanuB  fuBcus,  168. 

onocrotaluB,  24, 

372. 

rufescens,  372. 

sharpii,  372. 


Pellomeum      fusoi- 
capillum,  186. 
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Peloperdiz     robriroftris, 

Penelope  orisUta,  175. 

gney'u  174. 

jacucaca,  175. 

marail,  175. 

pipiloi  176. 

PeDthetria     albonoiata, 

S4a 

—  ardenf,  34A. 

axUlaris,  549. 

bocagei,  349. 

ooncolor.  344,  346. 

—  equea,  348. 

•^—  flaTiacapulatuB,  347, 

348 

bartlaubi,  346,  347. 

laticauda,  347. 

longioauda,  346. 

maoroura,  347. 

^—  rabritoraues,  346. 
PeronopU  bioolor,  307* 

donofuaca,  306. 

Perdiz  oinerea,  455. 
^—  ootumix,  455. 

petroaa,  455. 

Tetbi.  523. 

Perioroootus  eiaul,  162. 

flammeuB,  161 ,  162. 

noTui,  161,  162. 

Perifltera     jamaioenait, 

174. 

montana,  174. 

Pernia   apivorut,    435, 

443.  4.'>4,  476. 
Petrochelidon   luni(Voni, 

512. 
— —  pyrrbonota,  r>12. 
Pbaetoon  sthereua,  474. 

indicua,  23,  168. 

Pbalaerooorax,  ap.,  24. 

braailianua,    168, 

169. 

Pbalaropua  rufua,  455. 
Pbaaianua  reeToai.  382. 
PbiletaDrua  arnaudi.  307, 

3U8. 
cabaniai,  307,  308. 

—  lepidua,  307. 

nitwiji,  338. 

aodua.  307. 

Pbilortix  peraonatua,  513. 
Pbimuaua    infurcatua, 

171. 
PbomicopbaM      pjrrbo- 

oephalua,  18 1. 
Pb«jniic(ipterua      anti- 

quuruiu,  4'i6. 


niteiui, 


•>•) 


188. 


ruber.  172. 


Pbolidaugea  leueogaater, 

288. 

Terreacud,  288,  289. 

Fhonipara  fumoaa,  502, 

503. 

—  pb»optila,  508. 
Pbonvgama    bumtetni, 

237.  24a 

keraudreni,    242, 

243. 

—  porpureo-Tiolaota, 
194.  242,  243. 

PhjUoroia  jerdooi,  514. 
PbTlloaoopua       borealia, 

217.    218,    219,   220, 

221,  222.  223. 

collybita.  495. 

rufua,  481,  495. 

triaUa,  481. 

trochilua,  218,  219, 

285,  481. 
Phytotoma    anguaii- 

roftria,d66. 
Piaja  cayana,  64. 

meuuiogaat#r,  64. 

— .—  minuta.  64. 
Pica  azurea,  453. 

fuliginoaa,  453. 

meUnoleuoa,  453. 

Picumnua  jbermgi,   79, 

80. 

minutua,  57. 

punctifrona,  203. 

temminoki.  80. 

Picua  arizoDflo,  115. 

citriDua,  59. 

flarigula,  58. 

flaTinuoha,  262. 

piUria,  267,  272. 

uneatua,  58. 

mabratteoaia,  183. 

major,    423,    434, 

443.  444,  453. 

malaocenaia,  276. 

uiartiua.  423,  435, 

T4t>,  444,  4«kJ, 

uiel&noleucua,  58. 

mentalia,  267.  269. 

272. 
niiniatut,  273,  274, 

27*1,  277. 

paaaerinua,  58. 

rubi^inoaua,  59. 

rubncoUia,  58. 

rubrifrona,  59. 

—  acindiacua.  384. 
aquamicoliia.    269, 

271,  272.  273. 

atrickkndi.    112. 

113,  114.  115. 


Picua  trida«tjlua.  453. 
findia,    411.     423. 

453. 
(Leucoootopteua) 

atrieklandi.  1  ih. 
PilberodiuB  pileatua,  171. 
Pioaiaa  acdpitriiiui^  68^. 

biatrio,  (W. 

loelancxvphalum  70. 

Pionua  menalruiaa.  69. 

Tiolaoeo^  501. 

Pipile  euniaiioQaia.  175. 


Pipilo  compli-iua,  «'»1S 

aubuLk.'utiti^,  ^13. 

Pipra  minnta,  67,  58. 

eerena,  509. 

^^^  aiiaTiMiina,  5(19. 
PipreoU    wbitelri.  50QL 

Mr2,500. 
Pipriaoma  agile.  186. 
Platalea  i^ja,  172. 

Ifueorodia,  23. 

PlatTeerooa  nniralor. 

SSS. 
Platyrbyndnia    mjica- 

eeua.  507. 
PUtyatira  eyanea,  d^. 
Plecuopbanea  nivalia,  38, 

47,370. 
Pleetroptomi  gambRHia, 

aoa 

Plooeua  oapeDaia.  SSa 

dufaiua.  364. 

erjlbropa.  356l 

fnngiHoidf,  3U8L 

barmatoenibabs 

357. 

manyar.  186. 

oryx,  353. 

philippinua,  186. 

ruaai,  3j8,  Xik 

aanguiniruaUia, 

357.358. 


oua,358. 


Tar.     m^^. 


358. 

aodua,  3U7. 

Plotua  anbin^  41,  16a 

cbanirei.  42. 

leraUkDU.   41.  42, 

43. 
melanogaalcr,  41. 

81. 

noTC-bollandis,  41. 

Podargua  gigaa,  4>l. 
Podioppa  rriatatua,  457. 

493,499. 

dominicua,  1^1,  ■•«*> 

fluriatdia,  1^. 
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Podicepn  minor,  4d3. 

nigrieolltB.  TV. 

p^lipDrpm,  4O0l 

nihriooUw,  4i2».  457. 

Podoft  MirioainenEtt,  1  < « . 
Pcxoopphmlcu  meyeri, 

291. 
PoUoMtos  iehtbjaetott. 

183w 
PoliopdU  alliTentm, 

370. 
Poljfoonu  fttarimiis, 

455. 

PolTmifltria  pftTonina, 

509. 
Porphjrio  aemleos,  378. 

maitinicus,  177. 

poUooephaloB,   187, 

521. 

vetferom,  521. 


Ponana  albieoUis,  176. 
Uilloni,  161.4^. 


PntUeus  dufresMBoiiA, 
09. 

erithaeiUL  81,  454. 

fesiiTia.68. 

leocooephalaa,  454. 

>«    435, 


cajeiiii«iin«.  176. 

oonoolor,  176. 

ponana,  469. 

mameCta,  489. 

. pyemca,  161. 

RfSoptera,  531. 

tabuenaiB,  161. 

Pratinoola  hemprichii, 
480,494. 

rubetra,  480. 

Prinia  hodgsoni,  185. 
Prionites  momota,  60. 
Prooellaria  eigantea,  457. 

glacii^s,  410,  457. 

pelagica,  457. 

PBaliaoprocne  obaeora, 

96. 
Paaltm  exilis,  376. 
Pseudogrjphus  caliform- 

anus,  149. 
Ffleudoptynx  philippi- 

nensifl,  156. 
Fmttacara  hahni,  67. 
Pmttaoella  madaraasi, 

367. 

^ida,  367. 

PriUacula  cjanoptera,  70. 

'  gregariuB,  tO. 

modesta,  70. 

paaeerina,  70. 

purpurata,  70. 

sclateri,  70. 

Paittacas  aestivuB,  69. 
amaxonious,  421, 

426,435,454. 

chrysoptenu,  68. 

^^  domioella,  454. 


454. 

—  maiimniani,  70. 

—  melanooepfaalua.  69. 

—  mcDStraiu,  69,  454. 
ochrocephalua,  69, 


420. 

paTiia,67. 

IHleatiia69. 

pullariua,  454. 

pulTeralentiu,  69. 

purpuratua,  7U. 

timneh,  81. 

tiriacula,  63. 

Pflophia  cantatrix,  365. 

crepitans,  in. 

Ptemiatea  swamsoni, 

292. 
Pteroc^  bicmctua.  292. 

ooronatua,  166. 

exuatua,  19. 

Uchtensteini,  19, 

166. 

namaqua,  292. 


maioni,  513. 
Prromelaiia  afra.  352, 
'355. 

auim,  351.  aS4. 

capensia,  350. 

diademata,  351, 

354. 
—  flammioRift,  351, 
352. 

351, 


Pterogloaaus  aracari,  65. 

bitorquatua,  65. 

ioMriptua,  65. 

nattereri,  66. 

piperiTorua,  66. 

pluricinGtus,  65. 

sulcatua,  66. 

firidifl,  65. 

Ptilocolpa  griaeipeetos, 

160. 
Ptilonorhynehua  h<doa, 

453. 
Ptilopiis  melanooephaloa, 

patruelia.  367. 

porphyreiia,  376. 

temmincki,  98. 

PtUotifl  albonotata,  194. 

fulTodnerea,  367. 

Puorasia  meyeri,  145. 

xanthoapila,  145. 

Pulsatrix  torquatus,  71. 
Pycnouotua  arainoe,  17. 

leuootis,  483. 

xanthopygus,  164. 

Pyctorhis  naaaHs,  185. 
Pyraoga  ardens,  506. 
Pyreneatesoocdneua,  314. 

ostrinua,  313.  314. 

peraonatuB,  314. 

sanguiDeua,  314. 


353. 

{nederichacNii,  351, 

352. 

perowi,  351,  a'V2. 

ladocnaa,  351. 

nigrifrowk  351.  ,S53. 

nigriT^ntna^  351, 

35a  354. 

orix,  ,Via.  351, 352. 

OTTX,  353. 

anoana,  351,  354, 

aticta,  351,  352, 

354. 

sundeTalli.  a%3. 

taha,29l>.350,35l, 

354. 
Pyrrhoooocyx    brachy- 

'pt4Ma,  64.* 

oayanua,  64. 

minutua,  64. 

Pyirfaocoma  rufioppa,  80l 
Pyrrhooorax  alpuius»  26, 

-^ —  graculua«  26, 

Pyrrhula  naiia>311. 

Tulgaris,  434. 

Pyrrbulauda  griaea,  18. 

meUiiauoben,  18. 

Pytdia  bioolor,  307. 

oanioepa,  312. 

citerior,  320. 

melba,290, 

mont«iri,  318. 

reiobeiiowii,  317. 

Pytilia  afra,  319,  320. 

oapiatrata,  318»  326, 

330. 

cinereigula,  320. 

hypogrammica, 

310.  320. 

incana,  329, 

lineaU,  318, 319. 

321. 

melba,  318, 319. 

320. 

minima,  323. 

niUdula,  318,  319. 

perreini,  329. 

phoeniooptera,  318. 

319.321. 

—  phoMiiootia.  336. 
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Pytilia  rufopiotm,  322. 

iaDgainolenta^dd4. 

schfegeli,  318,  319. 

tubflaTa,  334. 

wieneri,  820. 

Quelea  ethiopica,  356, 

3S8.359. 
— —  capitata,  3/iA. 
oardinalit,  356, 

367. 

erytbropa,  356. 

lathami,  35^. 

—  ooddentalis,  358. 

orientalis.  358. 

quelea,  355,  356, 

357,358. 

miai,  356. 

aaiiguinirottria, 

357.358. 

■ocia,35a 

Qoerquedula  eircia,  403. 

—  crecca,  22. 

formosa,  IM. 

Quiaealus  fortirottris, 
^—  guadeloupentu,  474. 

Ballua  aquatieua.  455. 

orepitaoa,  176. 

crex,  455. 

longiroatria,  176. 

■        penirianua.  203. 

plateni,  216. 

Kampbocinclut  braehj- 

urua,  475. 
Becies  oenriniTentrii, 

194. 

leuoorhjnchufi,  194. 

Beounriroaira  amerioana, 

230. 

andina,  232. 

afooetu,  228,  456. 

—  leuooorphala,  231. 
no\ie-bollandi«, 

229. 
oocidentalia.  230. 

—  orientalia.  25U. 

■   rubrioolliB,  229. 

—  wnensia,  229. 
Rfgerhiiius  undnatiia, 

Bharophaatot  dioolorua, 

65. 
erjthrorhTncbua, 

64. 

—  osculnna.  65. 

tuco.  65. 

ritclliiiua,  65. 

Rbanip}ta«tu«  tuotnotua. 

aa 


I 


Bhampbodiaria< 

tria,  194. 
Rbampbomantia  rolkai, 

367. 
Bhea  amerioana,  366. 
Bhipidura  albifnmtata, 

ife. 

atrata,  523. 

oinnamomea,  367. 

Tidua,  52a 

Bbodopjga  hjpomelaa, 

323. 

ram,  823. 

rbodopaia.  325. 

Bhodoatrtbia  roaea,  196. 
Bhjaoophila   glareola, 

167. 

aolitanoB,  180. 

Bhynchocyelaii  aiega- 

oepbaloa,  501. 
Bh^*ncbopa  melanuma, 

180. 

nigra,  180. 

Boatrbiunut  hamatna,  77. 

aodabilia,  77. 

Bu^  o-gniro-H.. 

Baticilla,  ap.,  17. 

efytbronota,  496. 

meaoleiioa,  iS2. 

phcpnicura,  496. 

Utbjra.  25. 

Salpiia  eriatata.  175. 

jacoeaca,  175. 

mamil,  175. 

Saltator   guadelouiienaia, 

475. 
Sarcorhainpbua     papa, 

7a 

Saxioola,  cp.,  17. 

deaerti.  100,  483, 

496. 

galtoni.  285. 

iMbeUina,  483, 49a 

mclanoletiea,  483. 

moNta,  4a3. 

montana,  164. 

nionticola.  284. 

mono.  483.  41W. 

CFnantbe,   17.   100, 

452.  48:J. 

pioata,  164. 

rubetra,452. 

»tapacina.  17. 

Soeloatrii  oandida,  161. 
Somopeua  d<*ntiroatria, 

531. 
Scolopaz  cquatorialia, 

135. 136. 


8ool<niaz    aniipamiac 

andina,  13ft. 

aucklatidica.  1301 

aaptralia,  i;«.  135l 

aToeHU.  22». 

braailicfiab,  13>V 

fmiaU,  i:».  179L 

andina.  IS^ 

braadi 

138. 

18a 


137. 
gallinafo.  135.  139, 

140.  141. 

vibooi.  140. 

gallmula,  143,  4.V&. 

fngantcA,  l.ti 

htrmalia.  VJ». 

irapmilia.  l->.  l.ia 

jametoni,  l!^  l3Ut 

japonkn,  13iX 

nuMWodac<f  la»  134. 

135. 

nobilia.  13a 

mai^lbmicaa.  135. 

major.  142, 

megaU,  13a 

minor.  127. 

nnnorieolai,     !», 

13a 

niffripfonia.  13(1 

nobUia,    133,   134, 


135. 


marrudacttia. 


lai. 

—  paludoaa.  175. 
paraguiiT*.     ia\ 


139. 

roebuMieai.  lUa 

-——  ruanuirnp.  i  jp. 
niaCirula,  127.  435, 

4:^  512. 

MturaU.  127.  37a 

tolitoria.  I25».  1.10 

japdnica,  l:!9. 

atenura,  IXi. 

fltricklandi.    129. 

130. 

uodulala.  131. 132. 

mgantm.  131. 

wilanni,  laV  139. 

141. 
8eopaaak).71. 

braailianua,  71. 

choliba.  71. 

«u,  163.  477.  491. 

Selaapboma  nahui,  21S. 
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Selenidera  nattareri,  66. 

piperirora,  66. 

8eU>ptu4^  castaneocfr- 

pilla,  500,  506. 
ruticilla,  472,  473, 

474. 

rerticalit,  606. 

Sialia  azurea,  512. 
SimorbTnchus  oristatufl/ 

211. 

paittacula.  211. 

Sitta  europeea,  453. 
Sittace,  sp.  ?,  454. 

ararauna.  67. 

chloroptera,  66. 

habni,  67. 

roocao,  67,  454. 

macuTuana,  67. 

aerera,  66. 


Siarus  auricapillus,  7. 
Smithomis      capensis, 

523. 
Soinateria    spectabilis, 

196. 

T-nigrum,  202. 

Spatula  clypeata,  493. 
Speotyto    cunicularia, 

71.  72. 
Sperraestea  bioolor,  308. 

309, 310. 

oaniceps,  312. 

cantana,  312. 

cucullatus,     308, 

309. 

fringilloides,  308, 


309. 

—  nana,  311. 

poensis,  308,  309, 


310. 

rufodorsalia,  308, 


309. 

Boutatus,  309. 


Spermophaga    cyano- 

rhyncba,  316. 

'margaritata,  317. 

niyeieuttata,  317. 

Spermoplma  supercilia- 

ris,  80. 
Spermospiza  guttata,  315, 

316,  317. 
hiematina,  314, 315. 

316. 
Spilomis     spilogaater, 

182. 
Spizaetus    cejlonenns, 

182. 

raauduyti,  76. 

omatns,  75. 

Spizella  pusilla  arenacea, 

613. 


SporfpginthuB  miniatus, 

334. 

aubflara,  334. 

Sporotblastea  erythro- 

oepbala.  313. 

fasciutus,  313. 

Squatarola  helvetica,  167. 
Steganura      paradiaea, 

342. 
,  var.  auatnilis, 

343. 

apbfenura,  342. 

▼erreauxi,  343. 


Sterna  albigena,  23. 

anglioa,  493,  512. 

arctica,  456,  519. 

bergi,  23. 

caapia.  456. 

fluviatilia,  519. 

biruudo,  422,  435, 

456. 

roacrura,  51,  519. 

magiiirostria,  180. 

rainuta,  23,  456. 

nilotica,  512. 

aaunderai,  493. 

Stiginatopa  chloria,  194. 
Strepsilas  interpres,  20, 

49,  178,  456. 
Streptocitta  albicollia,  98. 

torquata,  98. 

Stringopa  babroplilua, 

91. 
Strix  aluco,  420,  454. 

asio,  454. 

bracbjotus,  454. 

bubo,  392. 454. 

cajennenais,  71. 

flaramaa,   14,  70, 

377,  454.  477. 
flammeua  america- 

nuB,  189. 

lactea,  454. 

lapponica,  410, 427, 

454. 

liturata,    410,  422, 


427,435,440,441,454. 
niaoria^   406,  420, 


431,  435,  440,  464. 

—  noctua,  454. 

—  nyctea,  454. 

—  otua,  406,  410,  464. 

—  paaaerina,  406,  464. 
perlata,  70. 


phalsDnoides,  72. 

aoopa,  464. 

tengraalmi,  454. 

Strobilopnaga  bartoni, 

385. 
Struthio  oameluB,  425. 


Stumia  Tiolaoea,  162. 
SturnuB  Tulgarifl,  452. 
Syoalia  citrina,  507. 
Sylria  affinia.  495. 
atrioapilla,     481, 

495. 

cinerea,  481. 

curnioa,  222,  496. 

familiariB,  496. 

nana,  517. 

niaoria,  480. 

phoeniourua,  462. 

rubecula,  452. 

Syniphemia  Bemipalmata, 

179. 
SynallaxiB  aduata,  500. 
STnthliborhamphua 

wumizuaume,  511. 
Symium  hululum,  71. 

perspicillatum,  71. 

Buperciliare,  71. 

urulenae,  517. 

Tachypetes  aquila,  168. 
Taohyphonua  criatatua, 

Tacbytriorohia  abbrem- 

tua,  72. 
Taha  abyaainica,  355. 

dubia,  354. 

Tamaaia  erythropjga, 

108. 
Tantalua  looulator,  171. 
TelephonUB  erythropto- 

rua,  287. 

BenegaluB.  287. 

Terekia     cineroa,      21, 

492. 
Terpaiphone  oomorenBiB, 

oriatata,  16L 

Tetrmura  regia^  342. 
Tetrao  mlokoBiewioiii, 

611. 
tetrix,  436,  440, 

466. 

urogalluB,  465. 

Tetraophaaia  az^chenyii, 

98,  145. 
Textor  erythrorhjnchus, 

28a 
TbalaBBidroma  lineata, 

513. 
Thamnophilus  insigniB, 

509. 

atriatuB,  463. 

TheriatiouB     oaudatua^ 

171. 

melanopifl,  171. 

TbrasaetuB  harpyis,  76. 
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ThrjotboroB  guadelou- 

pensis,  471,  474.  513. 

musious,  472. 

Thjrorhina  schomburgki, 

176,604. 
Tichodroma  muraria, 

25. 
Tigrboma    brasiliense, 

170. 

tigrinum,  170. 

Tinamus    suboristatus, 

181. 
Tinnunoulus  alaudarius, 

494. 

gracilis,  469. 

iaabellinus,  76. 

Tockus  erytbrorbynobus, 

289. 
Totanus  calidris,  21, 167, 

455,  492. 

canescens,  492. 

flaTipes,  ISO. 

fuBcuB,  455. 

glareola,  167,  29a 

glottifl,  455. 
ypoleucuB,  21,  25. 

meianoleucuB,  180. 

—  ocbropuB,  21, 167, 

455. 

semipalmatus,  179. 

BolitariuB,  180. 

BtagnatiliB,  26. 

Tracbjpelmus  subcrista- 

tUB,  181. 
Trachjpbonus  arnaudi, 

108, 109,  110,  111. 
boebmi,  109,  110, 

111,112,378. 

caffer,  107, 108. 

erjtbrooephaluB, 


105, 106,  107,  111. 

goffini,  112. 

margaritatus,  108, 

109,  112. 
^purpuratuB,  111, 

Bbelleyi,  105,  106, 

107,111,112. 
squamicepB,  108, 

109. 

Teraicolor,  111. 

Treron,  Bp.  ?,  18. 

abyssinica,  18. 

masBica,  523. 

Tringa,  Bp.,  21. 

alpina,  167. 

canutus,  179. 

cinduB,  21. 

ferruginea,  465. 

maculata,  196. 


Tringa  maritima,  455. 

striata,  50. 

Tringoides  hypoleucuB, 

167. 

maculariuB,  180. 

Troobalopterum  cacbin- 

nans,  204. 

cinuamomeum,  204. 

Troglodytes  borealis,  44, 

45,46. 
birtensis,  43,  44, 

92. 
parrnluB,   43,   44, 

45. 
Trogon  atrioollis,  61. 

melanopteruB,  61. 

melanuruB,  61. 

meridionalis,  61. 

narina,  453. 

perBonatuB,  60. 

Tiridis,  61. 

Tryngites     rufescens, 

196. 
Turdus  atrigiilariB,  495. 

comorenBis,  87. 

fuBoesoens,  512. 

iliacuB,  46. 

muBicuB,  482,  495. 

oliraoeua,  143. 

pallasi,  517. 

roraimie,  500,  504. 

Tumix  lepurana,  292. 
Turtur,  sp.  ?,  19. 

aurituB,  489. 

risoriuB,  166. 

BenegalensiB,  166. 

Tympanistria    bicolor, 

3,4. 

fraseri,  3,  4. 

Tireo,  2,  4. 

IVrannula  m^acepbala, 

501. 
TyrannuB  rostratua,  473, 

476. 

Upapa  epops,  16,  166, 

454,  498. 
UifegintbuB  cyanogastra, 

336. 

granatinuB,  335. 

iautbinogaster, 

336. 

pboeniootiB,  336. 

Urax  ervtbrorbyncbus, 

174.  * 

tomenlosa,  174. 

Uria  alle,  400. 

grylle,  400,  420, 

422,  435,  457. 
troilo,  400,  457. 


Urobraobya  affinis,  349. 

albonotata,  348. 

axillaris,  349. 

bocagei,  349. 

eques,  348. 

mecbowi,  349. 

pbomioea,  349. 

zanzibarica,   344, 

349. 
Urocbroina  purpurata, 

70. 
Urogalba  paradisea,  62. 
Urob)ncba  cantans,  312. 
Urubitinea  albicollis,  74. 
antbracina,  74, 189, 

473. 

melanops,  75. 

Eonura,  74, 

Yanellus    cayennensis, 

178. 

cristatuB,  456. 

Venilia  gularis,  260,  267, 

272. 

malaooensis,  277. 

mentaliB,  260.  267. 

269. 

miniatuB,  274,  277. 


Videstrelda  paradisea, 

343. 

regia,  342. 

Berena,  341. 

Buperciliosa,  342. 

Vidua,  ap.?,  348. 

albonotata,  34& 

ardens,  346. 

axillariB,  349. 

concolor,  344,  346. 

decora,  341. 

eques,  348. 

erythrorbyncha, 

341. 
fiacberi,  339,  340, 

342. 

fuliginosa,  341. 

bypocberina,  339, 

340. 

laticauda,  347. 

lenocinia,  346. 

loDgicauda,  346, 

macrocerca,  347. 

macroura,  348. 

niteuB,  339. 

paradiflea,  339,  340, 

342. 


-  orientalis,  343. 

—  pboenicopteruB,  346. 

—  principalis,    339, 
340,341. 

—  regia.  339.  340,  342. 
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TiduA  robriiorquM,  diA. 

■eraia.au. 

-^—  ^[)h»Diira,  342. 

Bplandwn,  940. 

tuDercilioM,  399, 

340^  o4l« 

torqimta,  34ft. 

— —  nltimmariiuL  339. 

TemMui,  340,  342. 

Tino  cmlidrii,  472.  473. 

475. 
soliterius  ftltiook. 

189. 


Vultur  dxiemu.  455. 
—  fulTUfl.  455. 
moimchnt,  523. 

XanthomiluB     mnretu, 

90. 
Xeneipestes  minlcMi,  53, 

54. 
XenorfaTDchnB  ftoftticufl, 

188. 

Yimgipiciis  gymnopfa- 
tbAlmiu.  18a 


ZenaidA  bogotauis,  79. 

rabripeB.  79. 

Zononatni    dterior. 

ele0ftiis.32O. 

lincAta.  321. 

melba.  320. 

32ir 
ZoDOCriohia     pilcaU, 

500. 
Zorterops  angiawi,  87. 
• mouronienrii,  87. 
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